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Sheer  heaven  .  .  .  the  way  your  hair  will  shine  .  .  . 
so  silky  soft,  so  silky  smooth,  so  silky  bright .  .  .  with 
new  Drene.  Breath-taking  .  . .  that  shimmering  silkiness! 

New  Magic  Formula  .  .  .  Milder  than  Castile! 

Silkening  magic!  That's  what  you'll  find  in  Drene's  new 
formula!  It  lathers  like  lightning,  rinses  out  like 
lightning— it's  milder  than  castile!  Magic,  sheer  magic, 
the  way  this  new  Drene  silkens  your  hair.  Leaves  it  bright 
as  silk,  soft  as  silk,  smooth  as  silk — and  so  obedient! 


Lathers  like  lightning  — 

no  other  lather  is  so  thick,  yet  so  quick. 

Milder  than  castile  — 

so  mild  you  could  use  this  new  formula  every  day. 
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Drene  ! 


A   PRODUCT  OF  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


USTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 

Slops  Bad  Breath 
4  Times  BetterThan 
Any  Tooth  Paste !... 


No  Tooth  Paste— Regular,  Ammoniated  or  Chlorophyll 
Can  Give  You  Listerine's  Lasting  Protection 


TIMES  BETTER 
THAN  REGULAR 

TIMES  BETTER 
THAN  AMMONIATED 

TIMES  BETTER 
THAN  CHLOROPHYLL 


Listerine  Clinically  Proved  4  Times 
Better  Than  Tooth  Paste.  In  clinical 
tests,  Listerine  averaged  four  times  better 
in  stopping  bad  breath  than  the  leading 
tooth  pastes  it  was  tested  against! 

That's  important  for  you  to  remember 
before  you  go  any  place  where  you  might 
offend.  Your  own  doctor  or  dentist  will 
tell  you  that  the  best  way  to  stop  bad  breath 
is  to  get  at  bacteria,  the  major  cause  of  bad 
breath. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  instantly  kills 
bacteria — by  millions.  That  means 
Listerine  stops  bad  breath  instantly! — and 
usually  for  hours  on  end. 

Listerine  does  for  you  what  no  tooth 
paste  can  do.  No  tooth  paste  is  antiseptic. 
Chlorophyll  doesn't  kill  germs — but 
Listerine  kills  bacteria  by  millions,  gives 
you  lasting  antiseptic  protection  against 
bad  breath. 


Remember,  Listerine  always 
— before  you  go 
out  on  a  date 


Every  week  2  different  shows.  Radio  &  Television 
"THE   ADVENTURES    OF    OZZIE   &    HARRIET" 

See  your  paper  for  times  and  stations 


and  for  COLDS  and  SORE  THROAT  due  to  colds . . .  LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 

The  same  germ-killing  action  that  makes  Listerine  Antiseptic  the  extra-careful  precaution  against  halitosis, 
makes  Listerine  a  night  and  morning  "must"  during  the  cold  and  sore  throat  season ! 
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MAUREEN  O'HARA 


Glamorous  motion  picture  star  says:  "Playtex  is 
a  real  all-occasion  girdle— ideal  for  work  or  play." 


You  can't  give  yourself  a  lovelier  present 
than  a  PLAYTEX  figure/ 


FABRIC  LINED  GIRDLE 


works  wonders  in  natural  figure  control 


See  MAUREEN  O'HARA 

in  "WAR  ARROW" 

Universal -International's 

technicolor  picture 


playtex  .  .  .  known  everywhere 
as  the  girdle  in  the  SLIM  tube. 

Playtex  White  Magic  .  .  .  Garter  Girdle 
and  Panty  Girdle  with  garters,  $5.95 

PLAYTEX  MAGIC-CONTROLLER  from  $6.95 
FAMOUS  PLAYTEX  CIRDLES  from  $3.50 

Extra-large  sizes,  slightly  higher. 


What  a  gift.'  Newly  slendered . . .  you  never 
looked  better/  And  it  is  a  gift  ...  a  gift 
that  only  Playtex  White  Magic  can  give 
so  graciously/ 

For  White  Magic  firms  and  flattens  you 
without  a  seam,  stitch,  stay  or  bone/  It's 
completely  invisible  under  the  most  figure- 
revealing  clothes. 

Lovely  White  Magic  is  a  smooth  latex 
sheath,  with  cloud-soft  fabric  lining.  It 
washes  in  seconds  and  you  can  practically 
watch  it  dry/ 

Be  sure  to  see  it  at  department  stores 
and  better  specialty  shops  everywhere. 


51953  International  Latex  Corp'n  . .  .PLAYTEX  PARK. . .  Dover  Del.      Playtex,  Ltd.,  Arnprior,  Ont.,  Canada 


WHAT'S  NEW 


Topper:  Really-weds  Robert  Sterling  and  Anne 
Jeffreys     are     "cast     to     type"     as     TV-weds. 


By  JILL  WARREN 


"Famous   Husbands"   Edward   Arnold   and  Tom   Harmon 
greet     famous     Mrs.     Charles     Black     (Shirley     Temple). 


Our  Famous  Husbands:  At  TV  premiere — Mrs.  Tom  Harmon,  Mrs.  Art 
Linkletter,  Mrs.  Edward  Arnold,  Sheila   MacRae  (with  hubby,  Gordon). 


One  of  the  saddest  events  in  all 
show  business  occurred  last 
month  when  Arthur  Godfrey, 
who  was  characterized  by  Julius  La 
Rosa  as,  "He's  been  like  a  father  to  me," 
dismissed  Julius,  of  whom  he  had  once 
said,  "He's  like  a  son  to  me."  Here, 
bared  in  all  its  ugliness,  were  behind- 
the-scenes  workings  in  show  business 
— perhaps  events,  more  than  persons, 
are  to  blame  for  the  break-up  of  one  of 
the  finest  relationships  that  had  existed 
between  two  persons  in  show  business. 
.  .  .  Arthur  Godfrey,  some  three  years 
ago,  heard  Julius  sing  while  Julius  was 
still  in  the  Navy.  When  Julius  finished 
his  stint,  Godfrey  made  him  into  a 
"Little  Godfrey,"  gave  him  singing, 
dancing,  skating  lessons,  took  him  to 
Florida  with  him,  handled  his  business 
affairs,  counseled  him  in  problems  that 
were  personal,  as  well  as  business  prob- 
lems. In  turn,  Julius  worked  hard  to 
perfect  himself,  tried  to  make  himself 
into  the  entertainer  that  Godfrey  want- 
ed him  to  be.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  Julius  and 
Godfrey's  orchestra  leader,  Archie 
Bleyer,  formed  their  own  record  com- 
pany (after  they  had  been  turned  down 
by  the  major  companies)  and  Julius 
found  himself  with  two  hit  records  on 
his  hands.  As  a  result,  literally  hun- 
dreds of  requests  poured  in  for  Julius, 


from  COAST  to  COAST 


I   Married  Joan:   Beverly  Wills  and   her 
mom,  Joan  Davis,  play-act  as  "sisters." 


asking  for  personal  appearances  which 
would  give  him  more  money  than  he 
could  ever  have  dreamed  of  making 
from  his  appearances  on  the  Godfrey 
show.  Julius  is  twenty-three,  with  his 
whole  life  before  him,  and  each  week 
he  found  himself  not  being  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  his  voice  was 
in  demand  to  the  tune  of  a  lot  of  money. 
The  General  Management  Corporation, 
a  talent  agency,  guaranteed  that  Julius 
could  make  $100,000  his  first  year — 
perhaps  more.  .  .  .  The  "family  unit" 
idea,  in  which  Arthur  Godfrey  protects 
the  members  of  his  troupe  from  internal 
jealousies,  does  not  allow  him  to  toler- 
ate the  hiring  of  personal  press  agents, 
or  personal  business  agents,  by  any  of 
his  "Little  Godfreys."  And  when  God- 
frey publicly  fired  Julius,  it  was  like 
a  father  chastising  his  son — having  no 
more  to  do  with  him,  but  wishing  him 
all  the  luck  in  the  world  as  he  goes 
out  on  his  own.  .  .  .  Now  that  the 
smoke  has  cleared  away,  Julius  has 
been  given  his  own  thrice-weekly 
radio  show  on  CBS,  and  has  been 
making  his  way  well  with  numerous 
personal  appearances. 

CBS   finally   got   their   long-awaited 
Life  With  Father  series  under  way,  and 
it  will  be  a  regular  Sunday-night  fea- 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


The  inside  story  on  Julius  La  Rosa    .    .    . 

a  million  new  shows  for  TV    .    .    . 

what's  happened  to  your  old-time  favorites ! 


Poignant  flashbacks:  Arthur  Godfrey  was  like  a  father  to 
singing  discovery  Julius  La  Rosa — and  Lu  Ann  Simms  was 
like   a   sister — in   days   when   Julius   was   a    "Little   Godfrey." 


The  Whiz  at  WHAM 
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Ralph  Collier  makes  some  last-minute 
script  changes  before  interviewing 
outstanding   guests  such  as   Dagmar. 


The  name  Ralph  Collier  is  practically  synonymous  with 
WHAM  radio  and  television  in  Rochester  and  for  good 
reason.  Each  broadcasting  day  is  punctuated  with  a  grand 
variety  of  top-flight  shows,  thanks  to  the  sparkling  talents 
of  this  personable  emcee-announcer-disc  jockey.  Just  to 
mention  a  jew — on  WHAM-TV,  there's  Midday  Midway, 
Collier's  Cafe,  and  Cinderella  Weekend,  and,  hopping  over 
to  WHAM-FM,  you'll  hear  On  Stage  and  Merry-Go- 
Round.  Fortunately  for  his  many  fans,  this  exhaustive 
schedule  doesn't  seem  to  bother  Ralph  (though  he  does 
insist  upon  a  month's  vacation  each  year  so  that  he  and 
his  very  pretty  wife  Donna  can  get  off  to  some  faraway 
rest  spot).  Perhaps  it's  because  Ralph  has  long  had  his 
feet  firmly  planted  in  radio  and  TV. 

Ralph  first  became  interested  in  radio  while  at  Colum- 
bia and  New  York  Universities.  His  family  wanted  him 
to  go  into  something  more  "professional"  such  as  medicine 


or  law,  but  Ralph  could  not  be  dissuaded.  In  the  early 
days  of  New  York  TV,  he  was  piling  up  acting  and  direct- 
ing experience  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  Office  of 
War  Information  then  grabbed  him  for  propaganda  broad- 
casts to  Germany  and  Austria.  Next,  the  Army  took  him 
into  their  psychological  warfare  division. 

Ralph's  career  really  began  rolling  after  the  war:  news- 
casting  and  announcing  in  New  York;  publicity  work 
for  the  Savings  Bond  Series  with  top  bands  such  as  Guy 
Lombardo,  Harry  James  and  Sammy  Kaye.  Next,  and 
best:   Rochester,  shows  unlimited,  and  popularity  galore. 

When  and  if  he  gets  a  spare  moment,  Ralph  likes  to 
play  tennis,  cook,  or  just  relax  with  Donna  and  their  two 
over-active  boxers.  His  latest  ambition  is  to  buy  an  old 
Rolls-Royce — about  1929  vintage — and  fix  it  up.  No  one 
knows  how  he'll  find  time  to  do  it,  but  everyone's  sure  it 
will  be  one  more  job  superbly  done  by  the  whiz  at  WHAM. 


Ralph  and  his  pretty  wife  Donna  prepare  to  take  Amos,  one  of  their  two  boxers,  for  an  outing. 


WHAT'S  NEW 


(Continued  from  page  5) 
ture  on  the  network.  The  new  half- 
hour  comedy,  based  on  the  delightful 
Clarence  Day  stories,  co-stars  Leon  Ames 
and  Lurene  Tuttle  as  "Father"  and 
"Mother." 

Good  news  for  opera  lovers — the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  broadcasts  are  resuming 
again  over  ABC  Radio,  to  be  heard  each 
Saturday  afternoon  for  the  duration  of  the 
current  season.  Milton  Cross  returns  to 
his  familiar  microphone  post  as  narrator. 

The  Yuletide  holidays  are  practically 
upon  us,  and  the  network  program  de- 
partments have  been  busy  beavers  plan- 
ning their  Christmas  shows.  On  Sunday, 
December  20,  NBC-TV  is  again  presenting 
its  hour  production  of  Gian-Carlo  Menotti's 
"Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors." 

CBS  has  two  big  television  shows 
planned  for  Christmas  Day.  The  first,  Big 
Top,  is  mainly  for  the  kiddies  and  will 
come  your  way  in  the  afternoon.  They've 
lined  up  some  of  the  greatest  circus  acts 
in  the  country  for  their  special  hour. 

The  second  show  on  Santa  Day  is  the 
Longine's  Christmas  Festival,  also  an  hour 
long,  featuring  the  Symphonette  and  the 
Choraliers.  Eugene  Lowell  will  conduct. 

ABC  also  has  a  TV  Christmas  extrava- 
ganza cooking  which  will  be  a  variety 
show,  and  they're  lining  up  every  name 
entertainer  who  can  appear.  John  Daly 
has  been  pencilled  in  as  the  emcee. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  on  Sunday  night, 
December  27,  comes  Bing  Crosby  in  his 
first  television  show.  For  that  one  night 
only,  Bing  is  taking  over  Fred  Waring's 
time  with  a  half-hour  program.  And  it 
will  be  on  film,  the  way  Crosby  has  always 
insisted  he'd  do  television.  If  everyone 
concerned  is  pleased  with  the  finished  re- 
sult, the  Groaner  may  consent  to  a  few 
more  video  offerings  during  the  season. 

Sometime  early  in  January,  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  will  begin  a  weekly 
series  of  concerts  on  CBS  Radio.  The 
program  will  be  an  hour  long,  with  Eugene 
Ormandy  as  conductor.  The  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  will  continue  to 
be  heard  as  usual  on  Sundays. 


This 


That: 


Movie  actor  Gerald  Mohr,  recently  seen 
in  such  films  as  "Detective  Story,"  "The 
Ring,"  and  "Invasion  U.S.A.,"  has  been 
signed  to  a  five-year  contract  to  play  the 
title  role  on  Mike  Malloy,  the  mystery- 
thriller  series  heard  Monday  through  Fri- 
day over  ABC  Radio.  Mohr  replaces  Steve 
Brodie,  who  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
role  because  of  his  heavy  picture  schedule. 

Patricia  Benoit,  who  plays  the  school 
nurse,  Nancy  Remington,  on  Mr.  Peepers, 
is  a  recent  bride.  She  took  the  big  leap, 
after  a  three-month  courtship,  with  Parton 
Swift,  Jr.,  who  is  with  Family  Circle  Mag- 
azine. Incidentally,  their  romance  began 
when  Swift  saw  Pat's  picture  in  Radio-TV 
Mirror,  liked  what  he  saw  and,  through  a 
mutual  friend,  arranged  an  introduction. 

Remember  the  old  Dr.  I.Q.  program  on 
radio?  The  show  has  returned  as  a  tele- 
vision feature  over  ABC. 

So  sad  about  the  sudden  death  of  come- 
dian Willie  Shore  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent in  Illinois.  He  had  been  signed  to 
appear  on  Eddie  Cantor's  Colgate  Comedy 
Hour  and  was  to  have  been  given  a  TV 
buiid-up  on  his  own  show. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  studios,  violat- 
ing one  of  its  own  strict  rules  with  its  stars, 
has  granted  Vic  Damone  his  television 
rights,  and  Vic  couldn't  be  happier.  He  is 
permitted  to  appear  as  a  guest  on  any  live 
TV  shows,  but  must  not  do  a  regular 
series  or  anything  on  film. 

(Continued  on  page  13) 


Good  News  For 
FATTIES 


iXeic  ideas  about  the  best  iruy  to  reduce 
are  making  present 'day  diets  obsolete 


One  out  of  every  four  Americans  is 
overweight.  Could  this  one  be  you? 


D.  C.  Munro,  M.D. 


Science  constantly 
marches  on.  Each  day 
hew  developments  are 
being  advanced  so  that 
we  might  all  live  happier 
and  longer  lives.  Old 
ideas  and  theories  must 
give  way  to  the  new.  In 
the  field  of  nutrition, 
Dr.  Munro  of  Utica,  N.Y., 
has  good  news  for  fat 
people.  In  his  book, 
just  published,  he  re- 
veals how  to  reduce  weight  only  at  the 
expense  of  deposited  fats  and  water — 
not  at  the  expense  of  vital  tissues. 

Many  of  the  so-called  Miracle  Diets  and 
Wonder  Diets  reduce  weight  all  right, 
but  most  of  the  weight  is  lost  from  vi- 
tal tissues,  rather  than  from  the  fat 
deposits  in  the  body.  This  kind  of 
weight  loss  explains  so  many  cases  of 
weakness,  anemia,  and  other  infections 
following   a   course   of   reducing   diets. 

No  Arithmetic   Needed 

When  you  follow  Dr.  Munro's  very 
simple  Slenderizing  Diet  you  need  not  be 
a  mathematician.  You  won't  have  to  add 
calories.  Instead,  you  will  find  in  this 
book  menus  for  all  your  meals  for  an 
entire  month.  These  menus  will  direct 
you  to  eat  one  egg  or  two  chops,  or  so 
many  ounces  of  meat,  etc.  Simple,  isn't  it? 

No    Rabbit    Food    Diet 

Make  no  mistake  about  Dr.  Munro's  Slen- 
derizing Diet — it  contains  no  rabbit  food, 
such  as  carrots  or  salads.  But  it  does  con- 


tain such  foods  as  eggs,  oysters,  steaks, 
fat  (yes,  fat),  as  well  as  desserts,  such  as 
baked  custards,  mocha  pudding,  Spanish 
cream,  and  vanilla  ice-cream.  Naturally, 
you  must  prepare  these  dishes  according 
to  the  instructions  contained  in  the  doc- 
tor's book  Slenderizing  for  New  Beauty. 


"Many  times  1  have  had  the  experience  of  wit- 
nessing the  increasing  beauty  in  people  on  this 
diet.  Some  women  who  appeared  elderly  or  middle 
aged,  after  a  few  months  on  the  diet  effected  an 
amazing  change.  They  appeared  a  generation 
younger  in  beauty  and  they  regained  the  old  ap- 
peal. You  will  not  only  look  younger,  but  you  will 
be  younger  physically  and  older  mentally." 

Daniel  C.  Munro,  M.D. 


Dr.  Munro's  book  will  be  of  no  interest 
to  the  health  "faddist."  It  is  written  for 
intelligent  men  and  women  who  want  to 
reduce  fatty  deposits  and  not  vital  tissue. 

The  price  of  this  splendid  new  book  is 
only  $2.50.  If  you  are  overweight  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
this    remarkable    book — immediately. 

At   all   bookstores,   or 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE,  INC. 

Oept.  WG-154 

205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Send  me  postpaid,  a  copy  of  SLENDER- 
IZING FOR  NEW  BEAUTY.  I  enclose 
$2.50. 


NAME.  . 

Please  Pri 

STREET. 


CITY STATE. 


WHAT'S  SPINNING 


By  CHUCK  NORMAN 


For  years  it's  been  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  wax  racket  from  the 
radio  biz,  because  they  scratched 
each  other's  backs,  and  they  both  had 
the  same  itch  to  grow  big  together. 
Now  television  has  moved  in,  and 
everybody  is  in  the  act,  because  TV 
producers  have  decided  that  no  music 
can  be  played  without  there's  a  Shake- 
spearean production  going  on  in  the 
background.  In  spite  of  it  all,  the 
record  firms,  singers,  and  bands  are 
still  calling  the  signals,  with  those 
miserable  creatures,  the  disc  jockeys, 
riding  herd  on  the  sidelines,  pausing 
occasionally  to  wonder  if  anybody's 
listening. 

No  one  knows  for  sure.  That's  what 
makes  it  so  interesting. 

What  to  do  until  the  bills  come — If 

you're  looking  for  a  few  places  to  place 
some  Christmas  bucks,  I  know  where 
you  can  convert  them  into  hours  of 
loveliness.  I've  had  a  few  such  hours 
myself,  soaking  in  the  stuff  that  Oscar 
Peterson  and  Mercury  records  have 
bestowed  upon  a  hungry  audience. 

The  gifted  Negro  pianist,  with  the 
subtle  aid  of  his  two  sidemen,  bassist 
Ray  Brown  and  guitarist  Barney  Kes- 
sel,  has  taken  the  works  of  four  of  our 
greatest  popular  composers,  Ellington, 
Cole  Porter,  Irving  Berlin,  and  Gersh- 
win, and  wrapped  them  up  with  lov- 
ing care  to  form  the  crispest  and  most 
delicate  package  of  solidity  in  recent 
years. 

The  only  "impressions"  of  these 
composers'  tunes  that  Peterson  has  to 
offer  are  on  the  records.  He  has  taken 
each  one  and  done  it  just  as  each  com- 
poser would  have  done  it  if  he  had 
been  as  good  a  pianist  as  Oscar.  (With 
apologies  to  the  Duke,  who  has  too 
many  laurels  to  want  to  pluck  more 


from  Oscar  Peterson's  bouquet.) 

There  is  no  boogie-woogie  as  dis- 
tilled by  Liberace,  no  screaming 
Kentonizing  of  the  classics— nothing 
but  the  best  of  the  best,  done  by  the 
best  .  .  .  Oscar  Peterson. 

Tell  'em  about  me — That's  what  he 
told  me  in  a  hastily  scrawled  letter 
recently.  In  our  youth  we  unknowing- 
ly shared  a  home  town  and  a  few 
dreams — and  his  were  big  .  .  .  big 
enough  to  carry  him  to  Hollywood 
and  into  the  home  of  one  of  the  big- 
gest, where  he  spent  his  days  and 
nights  composing  music  for  a  very 
special  movie  ...  a  dream  come  true 
for  the  boy — shattered  when  the 
movie  came  out  with  composing 
honors  credited  to  someone  else.  But 
that's  the  way  it  is  when  the  movie  is 
"Limelight"  and  the  "someone  else" 
is  Charlie  Chaplin.  But  it  gave  him  a 
push,  and  with  another  one  from  his 
wife  he  penned  a  song,  "Fly,  Little 
Bird,"  his  last  hope  before  he  has 
to  go  back  into  the  saloons  and  tinkle 
his  stuff  on  battered  uprights.  ...  So 
maybe  you  can  help  write  the  end 
to  this  story.  A  guy  named  Ray  Rasch 
has  taken  care  of  the  plot  up  to  now. 

Ragpicker    extraordinaire — A     few 

weeks  ago,  I  had  a  chance  to  mix  it 
up  with  Pee  Wee  Hunt  when  his 
Dixielanders  swung  into  my  village, 
riding  high  on  the  splash  from  his  hit, 
"Oh!" 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  that,  in 
spite  of  the  other  established  stars  re- 
cording for  Capitol — Nat  "King"  Cole, 
Ray  Anthony,  and  Les  Paul,  to  men- 
tion a  few — Pee  Wee's  "12th  Street 
Rag"  of  a  few  years  back  is,  to  date, 
the  wax-house's  biggest  seller. 

I    was    also    glad    to    see    that    the 


Perry  Como  and  June  Valli  chat  with  author  Chuck  Norman,  WIL's  top  disc 
jockey  in  St.   Louis,   about  the   latest  and   most  popular  record   releases. 


Huntsmen  were  able  to  handle  the 
dancing  crowd  along  with  the  aficion- 
ados, much  in  the  style  of  the  old 
Crosby  band.  For  aging  two-beaters 
who  dig  the  bunch,  they're  like  an 
echo  of  the  past  but  the  reverbera- 
tions are  anything  but  hollow. 

Tea  and  trumpets — Maybe  it  all  hap- 
pened here,  but  Londontown  heard 
about  it  many  years  ago,  thanks  to  a 
fellow  who  has  had  the  job  of  being 
England's  Duke  Ellington,  Glen  Gray, 
Benny  Goodman,  Glenn  Miller,  and 
Stan  Kenton  for  twenty  years  or  so. 

Ted  Heath  has  spent  many  years 
learning  to  swing  in  the  natural  style 
of  American  musicians,  but  he  gets 
an  "A"  for  the  course  this  season,  for 
he's  put  together  the  best  of  Amer- 
ica and  molded  it  into  an  original 
offering  that  would  pass  a  security 
check  anywhere  apple  pie  is  eaten 
and  the  Dodgers  are  booed. 

Last  spring,  Ted  Heath's  band  was 
taped  at  a  jazz  concert  in  London's 
Palladium  and  the  results  as  displayed 
in  London  Records'  new  album  prove 
that  lend-lease  did  some  good.  It's  the 
purest  jazz  of  any  of  Heath's  things 
that  I've  spun  .  .  .  and  I  think  itll 
spin  the  same  web  for  you. 

Eartha  is  earthy — Eartha  Kitt  came 
back  home  recently,  and  nobody  said 
"So  what?"  as  they  might  have  a  few 
years  ago  when  she  became  a  volun- 
tary expatriate.  Europe  and  the  Near 
East  opened  their  ears  to  hear,  and 
Miss  Kitt  picked  up  a  few  languages 
herself.  Aside  from  having  a  con- 
tinental style  and  a  body  by  Fisher, 
Eartha  doesn't  hide  all  of  her  in- 
nuendos  under  a  barrel  of  Berlitz. 
Though  she  can  toss  it  around  in 
French,  Turkish,  and  Spanish  (to  say 
nothing  of  Swahili),  she  lets  a  little 
pool -hall  English  slip  through  just  to 
show  you  why  she's  been  banned  in 
so  many  places  she's  become  the 
"God's  Little  Acre"  of  the  music 
world.  But  RCA  is  Victor  again  with 
their  album  issuing  of  Eartha  Kitt's 
best  including  "I  Wanna  Be  Evil," 
"C'est  Si  Bon,"  and  a  very  sterile 
"Avril  au  Portugal,"  which  means 
heavy  heartbeats  in  any  language. 

Lates  on  the  greats — Sylvano  Man- 
gano,  the  Italian  actress,  recently  re- 
ceived a  gold  record  for  the  millionth 
purveyance  of  her  grooving  of  "Anna." 
My  West  Coast  tipster  and  hipster  in- 
forms me  that  Syl  didn't  even  make 
the  record  and  that  a  gal  named  Flo 
Sanders  is  getting  much  less  gold  for 
her  three-minute  effort. 

It  is  not  true  that  Ezio  Pinza  is 
really  Sylvano  Mangano's  father,  and 
that  his  vocals  are  really  dubbed  by 
Bobby  Breen.  But  is  true  that  such 
well-known  stars  such  as  Jean  Peters, 
Vera-Ellen,  Ava  Gardner,  and  Rita 
Hayworth  "have  help"  on  their  rec- 
ords and  soundtracks. 

See  you  later.  .  .  . 


ONLY  NEW  COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 
HAS  THE  CLINICAL  PROOF 

that  brings  new  hope  to  millions  for 


Lifetime  Protection 


Actual  use  by  hundreds  of  people  has  proved  the  long- lasting  protection  of 
New  Colgate  Dental  Cream  with  Gardol  *!  Tests  supervised  by  leading  dental 

authorities— for  a  full  year— proved  this  protection  won't  rinse  off, 

won't  wear  off!  Proved  just  daily  morning  and  night  use  guards  against 

decay- causing  enzymes  every  minute  of  the  day  and  night! 


Now  you  can  get  New  Colgate  Dental 
Cream — the  only  toothpaste  with  clinical 
proof  of  long-lasting  protection  against 
decay-causing  enzymes !  The  only  tooth- 
paste in  the  world  with  amazing  new 
miracle  ingredient,  Gardol! 

LABORATORY  EXAMINATIONS  of 

hundreds  of  people  have  proved  that 
New  Colgate  Dental  Cream  with  Gardol 
acts  immediately  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  tooth-decay  enzymes — gives  you 
the  most  complete  long-lasting  protection 
against  tooth  decay  ever  reported.  Be- 
cause Gardol's  protection  won't  rinse  off 
or  wear  off  all  day,  just  ordinary  daily 
use— morning  and  night— guards  against 


tooth  decay  every  minute  of  the  day 
and  night ! 

CLINICAL  TESTS  on  hundreds  of 
people  were  conducted  for  a  full  year 
under  the  supervision  of  some  of  the 
country's  leading  dental  authorities.  Re- 
sults showed  the  greatest  reduction  in 
tooth  decay  in  toothpaste  history- 
proved  that  most  people  should  now 
have  far  fewer  cavities  than  ever  before ! 
And  similar  clinical  tests  are  continuing 
— to  further  verify  these  amazing  results ! 
Yes,  clinical  and  laboratory  tests  both 
prove  it !  Millions,  who  use  New  Colgate 
Dental  Cream  regularly  and  exclusively, 
can  now  look  forward  to  a  lifetime  of 
freedom  from  tooth  decay ! 


A  JURY  OF  DISTINGUISHED  DENTISTS  HAS 
EXAMINED  THE  EVIDENCE!  Documented  facts, 
recently  published  in  an  authoritative  dental 
journal,  have  convinced  these  dentists  that 
Colgate  Dental  Cream  with  Gardol  is  far  more 
effective  against  decay-causing  enzymes  than 
any  other  toothpaste.  And  because  Gardol  is 
the  only  long-lasting  anti-enzyme  ingredient 
with  clinical  proof,  these  dental  authorities 
agree  that  New  Colgate's  with  Gardol  gives 
the  surest  protection  against  tooth  decay  ever 
offered  by  any  toothpaste. 
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No  Other  Toothpaste 

Offers  Proof 

of  Such  Results! 


\ 
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SAME  FAMILIAR  PACKAGE!  SAME  LOW  PRICES! 

Large  Size  27<  Giant  Size  47< 

Economy  Size  63^ 


CLEANS  YOUR  BREATH  WHILE  IT  CLEANS  YOUR  TEETH! 


FOR  LIFETIME  PROTECTION  AGAINST  TOOTH  DECAY 


the  MAGNIFICENT  McCRARYS 


Broadcasting  from  their  home  on  Long  Island,  Tex  and  Jinx  chat  about  everything  from  personalities  to  politics. 


A  well-known  New  York  news- 
paperman recently  said  in  his 
column:  "We  got  up  acci- 
dentally at  eight-thirty  this  morn- 
ing and  turned  on  the  radio  to 
fall  asleep  again.  But  we  couldn't — 
'cause  we'd  tuned  in  on  Tex  and  Jinx 
and  their  showmanship-shape  patter 
makes  you  think  instead  of  blink. 
Best  ad  for  early  rising  we've  stum- 
bled across  yet.  .  .  ." 

Truer  words  have  never  been 
spoken  about  NBC's  stellar  husband 
and  wife  team,  who  for  seven  years 
have  been  changing  the  sleeping — 
and  thinking — habits  of  scores  of 
listeners.  From  8:30  to  9:30  each 
morning,  the  incomparable  McCrarys 
present  a  bright,  fast-moving,  and 
consistently  adult  program.  Then, 
from  1:45  to  2:30  P.M.,  Jinx  has  her 
daily  show,  Jinx's  Diary,  on  WNBT. 
Sundays,  they  get  together  again  on 
NBC's  Weekend.  Highlighting  each 
show  is  an  interview  with  a  well- 


known  personality,  and  the  McCrary 
guest  list  includes  people  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Recently,  their  repor- 
torial  roster  was  enlarged  to  include 
President  Eisenhower,  as  —  each 
Sunday  at  3:15  P.M.  on  NBC-TV— 
they  present  The  President's  Week. 
Tex  and  Jinx  offer  an  intimate 
glimpse  into  the  busy  week  of  the 
Chief  Executive  and  his  wife 
through  the  use  of  film,  live  coverage 
and  interviews.  Designed  to  give  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  President's  life, 
the  show  reflects  the  ingenuity  and 
charm  that  have  made  the  McCrarys 
so  appealing. 

A  peek  into  the  past  of  these  two 
reveals  a  background  every  bit  as 
fascinating  as  those  of  the  personali- 
ties they  interview. 

Tex  was  born  in  Calvert,  Texas, 
forty-three  years  ago.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Exeter  Academy  and  Yale 
University,  he  joined  forces  with  the 
New  York  World-Telegram.   Trans- 


ferring to  the  New  York  Daily  Mir- 
ror, he  worked  his  way  up  to  editor. 
Combining  his  writing  and  announc- 
ing talents  in  1941,  Tex  acted  as 
commentator,  writer  and  director  for 
a  series  of  Pathe  newsreels  until  the 
war  broke  out.  Then  he  became  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Air  Force 
and  saw  action  during  the  blitz  in 
England  as  a  photo  officer  and  as  a 
paratrooper  in  France.  Later,  he 
headed  public  relations  for  the  B-29 
operations  in  the  Pacific  and  took  the 
first  group  of  correspondents  into 
atom-bombed  Hiroshima. 

While  in  Europe,  Tex  met  Jinx 
Falkenburg,  who  was  on  tour  with 
the  USO,  and  began  an  international 
courtship  that  stretched  from  Lon- 
don to  Cairo.  Finally,  back  in  New 
York  in  1945,  they  were  wed. 

By  that  time,  Jinx  Falkenburg  was 
already  very  well-known  to  Ameri- 
cans. Born  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  in 
1919,  where  her  father,  an  electrical 
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Jinx  interviews  James  C.  Hagerty,  President  Eisenhower's 
press  secretary,  in  preparation  for  The  President's  Week. 


Few  of  the  outstanding  guests 
they  interview  have  led  lives 
more  interesting  than  Tex  and  Jinx 


Mother  was  a  champion  and  son  Kevin  is  fast 
learning    how    to    follow    in    her    footsteps. 


engineer,  was  stationed,  Jinx  spent 
most  of  her  childhood  in  Brazil  and 
Chile,  where  she  achieved  fame  as 
a  swimmer  and  tennis  player.  When 
the  Falkenburgs  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia, Jinx  made  a  name  for  her- 
self in  movies  and  as  a  cover  girl. 

A  year  after  Tex  and  Jinx  were 
married,  the  two  outstanding  indi- 
viduals teamed  up  for  their  first 
show,  Hi,  Jinx.  The  rest  is  history. 

It's  obvious  that,  today,  the  Mc- 
Crarys  are  busier  than  the  prover- 
bial bee,  but  still  they  insist  upon 
spending  a  good  part  of  their  time 
with  their  two  sons,  Paddy,  7,  and 
Kevin,  5.  And  how  lucky  the  boys 
are  to  have  Jinx  supervise  their 
swimming  and  tennis! 

Perhaps,  in  time,  the  McCrarys' 
exhaustive  schedule  will  prove  to 
be  too  much  for  them.  Meanwhile, 
audiences  across  the  land  are  enjoy- 
ing and  valuing  their  continually 
magnificent  performances. 


Dad  and  Mother  enjoy  the  antics  of  Kevin  and   Paddy  as  they 
take  over  the  back-seat  driving  in  the  family's  English  roadster. 
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IRON-ON  COLOR  DESIGNS 
IN  YELLOW,  BLUE,  PINK 


New  Designs  for  Living 


IRON-ON  COLOR  DESIGNS 
IN  RED,  YELLOW,  GREEN. 


7129  Crochet  this  set  in  a  jiffy. 
Cap  and  mittens  are  easy  to  do  in  heavy 
knitting  worsted.  Directions  for  sizes  4  to 
10  included  in  pattern.  25^ 

71  Sit  No  embroidery,  just  iron-on  these  lovely 
old-fashioned  girls  in  sunny  yellow,  sky  blue 
and  peach.  Washable.  Transfer  of  eight 
motifs:  two  girls  4*4  x  10  inches;  two  girls 
4^2  x  5  inches;  four  sprays  4*/2  x  ^Vi  inches.  25tf 

7itOB  Top  your  tables   with   modern-design 
doilies   of   graceful   leaves.   Large   doily   is 
19  inches  in  No.  30  cotton.  Small  is  13  inches. 
Complete,   easy-to-follow    directions.   25tf 

7151    Iron-on  fruits  and  vegetables  in  red, 
yellow  and   green  to  beautify  your  linens. 
No  embroidery  necessary.  Washable,  too!  Trans- 
fer of  16  motifs:  eight  about  3x4  inches; 
eight  about   l'/2  x  2  inches.  25^ 

7323  So  easy,  even  a  beginner  can  make  this 

rug.  Single  crochet  in  two  sizes,  30  x  36,  or 

30  x  50  inches.  Use  rug  cotton.  Directions.  25c1 

t*03  Beautify  your  bedroom  linens  and  guest 
towels  with  this  garden  of  flowers.  Easy  to 
embroider,  and  so  pretty.  Transfer  of  6  motifs 
about  4  x  13  inches.  Directions.  250 


Send  twenty-five  cents   (in  coin)   for  each  pattern  to:   Radio-TV  Mirror,  Needlecraft  Service, 
P.O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Sta.,  N.Y.  11,  N.Y.  Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing. 

YOUR  NAME 

STREET  OR  BOX  NO • 

CITY  OR  TOWN STATE 


Send  an  additional  twenty  cents  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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WHAT'S  NEW 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
Mulling  the  Mail: 

Miss  P.  G.,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and 
others  who  wrote  about  Freddie  Stewart: 
When  you  saw  Freddie  on  television,  you 
saw  him.  in  some  old  movies  made  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  Hollywood.  Recently, 
he  has  been  devoting  most  of  his  time 
to  night-club  work  and  just  finished "  an 
engagement  at  the  Celebrity  Club  in 
New  York  City.  ...  Mr.  J.  L.  M.,  Red- 
lands,  California:  Cathy  Lewis  left  My 
Friend  Irma  this  season  because  she  didn't 
want  to  become  permanently  "typed"  and 
also  because  she  wanted  more  time  in  order 
to  accept  different  free-lance  parts.  Her 
successor,  Mary  Shipp,  who  actually  is  a 
blonde,  had  to  darken  her  hair  to  bru- 
nette for  the  role.  Yes,  Mary's  been  in  ra- 
dio for  years — she  played  Henry  Aldrich's 
sister  and  was  also  the  schoolteacher  on 
Life  With  Luigi,  both  on  radio  and  TV. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  O.  P.  N.,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 
ico: Les  Paul  was  in  a  very  serious  auto- 
mobile accident  a  few  years  ago  and  did 
suffer  bad  injuries  to  his  arm,  but  in  time 
he  recovered  sufficiently  to  play  the  fine 
brand  of  guitar  he  has  been  playing  on  his 
hit  records.  .  .  .  Mrs.  L.  H.,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida:  Alice  Frost  and  Joseph  Curtin 
weren't  "taken  off"  the  Mr.  And  Mrs.  North 
program.  Neither  of  them  was  able  to 
move  to  the  Coast  when  the  show  was 
transferred  to  Hollywood,  so  the  producers 
had  to  make  a  cast  change.  .  .  .  Mrs.  B.A.B., 
San  Antonio,  Texas:  Since  her  television 
show  went  off  the  air,  Martha  Stewart  has 
been  appearing  in  supper  clubs  and  re- 
cently worked  in  Las  Vegas  on  the  same 
bill  with  her  ex-husband,  comedian-singer 
Joe  E.  Lewis. 


What  Ever  Happened  To  ...  ? 

Felix  Knight,  former  Metropolitan  Opera 
singer  who  also  was  heard  on  many 
radio  programs?  At  the  present  time,  Felix 
is  rehearsing  in  a  quartet  which  they  hope 
to  present  as  a  revived  "Yacht  Club  Boys" 
— the  group  who  were  very  well  known  in 
the  cafe  circuit  several  years  ago. 

Connee  Boswell,  the  veteran  songstress 
of  radio,  records  and  theatres?  Connee  has 
been  working  right  along,  though  she 
hasn't  made  too  many  air  or  TV  appear- 
ances lately.  However,  a  few  weeks  ago 
she  did  pinch-hit  for  Joan  Edwards  on 
Joan's  disc-jockey  program  over  WCBS 
in  New  York  while  Joan  took  a  vacation. 

Well,  finally  we  located  the  mysterious 
Clayton  Moore,  whom  so  many  readers 
have  asked  about  and  written  about.  His 
wife  informs  me,  from  Tarzana,  Cali- 
fornia, that  Clayton  has  been  concentrat- 
ing on  making  Western  movies  since  he 
left  the  Lone  Ranger  program  about  two 
years  ago.  "Montana  Territory,"  "Son  of 
Geronimo,"  "Canadian  Mounted  Police" 
and  "Robin  Hood  of  the  Jungle"  are  some 
of  his  films  now  being  shown  around  the 
country  on  television.  Clayton  wishes  me 
to  thank  his  many  fans  who  have  been 
so  loyal  and  so  interested  in  his  career. 


These  are  some  of  the  personalities 
readers  have  inquired  about.  If  you  have 
wondered  what  happened  to  one  of  your 
favorite  people  on  radio  or  television,  drop 
me  a  line — Miss  Jill  Warren,  Radio-TV 
Mirror  Magazine,  205  E.  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City  17,  New  York,  and  I'll  try  my 
best  to  find  out  for  you  and  put  the  in- 
formation in  the  column.  Unfortunately, 
we  don't  have  space  to  answer  all  the 
questions,  so  I  try  to  cover  those  person- 
alities about  whom  we  receive  the  most 
inquiries.  Sorry,  no  personal  answers. 


If  a  friend's  ex-steady  wants  to 
date  you  — 

□  Grab  the  guy  □  Get  the  facts  □  Be  sly 
Secretly,  you've  been  green-eyed  about 
him— tho'  as  Sally's  beau  he  was  "mustn't 
touch."  But  they've  broken  up;  and  now 
you  hear  the  "all  clear"  (you  t-h-e-e-n-k). 
Listen  again.  Get  the  facts  — from  Sally.  Is 
she  still  torching  for  him?  Then  he's  still 
off-limits,  unless  you'd  like  being  the 
town's  meanest  moll!  You're  all  clear,  con- 
fidence-wise, when  you  rout  certain  days' 
discomfort  with  Kotex.  For  softness  un- 
limited, Kotex  holds  its  shape. 


Who  rates  best  with  Brain  Boy 

I    I  A  Charleston  whiz  Q  Paper  doll 

□  Giggler 

He's  the  intellectual  type  — and  you're 
smitten,  but  chatter-shy.  Don't  fret.  Days 
before  your  date,  start  scanning  the  news- 
papers; get  a  line  on  world  topics  to  show 
you're  alert,  save  the  conversation  from 
bogging  down.  But  on  calendar  days,  you 
need  never  get  a  line  — the  telltale  kind. 
Trust  those  fiat,  pressed  ends  of  Kotex.  And 
this  napkin  gives  extra  protection. 


Is  she  getting  first  aid  for  — 

rj  Skiers'  backache  □  School-girl  slump 

Before  those  shoulders  droop  again,  here's  a 
posture  plan  you  can  really  stick  to!  Put  a 
strip  of  adhesive  tape  across  your  shoulders: 
good  reminder  to  keep  'em  on  the  square. 
And  next  time  you  need  sanitary  protection, 
remind  yourself  to  try  all  3  absorbencies  of 
Kotex.  There's  one  just  for  you  .  .  .  Regular, 
Junior  or  Super. 


More  women  choose  KOTEX 
than  all  other  sanitary  napkins 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Want  to  get  "certain"  facts  straight? 

□  Ask  Sis  □  See  o  librarian  Q  Read  "V.P.Y." 

Hazy  about  what  happens  and  why— at  "that"  time?  Read 
"Very  Personally  Yours"— the  new,  free  booklet  filled  with 
easy-to-understand  facts,  plus  lively  illustrations.  Hints  on 
diet,  exercise,  grooming  .  .  .  do's  and  dont's  a  girl  should 
know.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  FREE!  Address  P.O.  Box 
3434,  Dept.  1214,  Chicago  54,  111. 
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DAYTIME  DIARY 


AUNT  JENNY  Some  of  Aunt  Jenny's 
neighbors  have  lived  in  Littleton  since  they 
were  born.  Some  have  moved  in  from 
farms;  some  have  gone  off  to  big  cities. 
Most  of  them  think  of  themselves  as  or- 
dinary folk,  unaware  that  in  their  loves  and 
hates,  their  problems  and  joys  lies  the  stuff 
of  which  drama  is  made.  It  is  these  hidden 
stories  Aunt  Jenny  tells  in  her  dramatiza- 
tions of  the  lives  of  her  Littleton  neighbors. 
M-F,  12:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  WIFE  In  her  desperate 
anxiety  to  save  her  marriage,  Mary  Noble 
becomes  so  embroiled  in  Lucius  Brooks'  oil 
stock  swindle  that  the  hypocritical  Dolores 
Martinez  finds  it  easy  to  make  her  the  cen- 
ter of  a  devastating  scandal.  Mary  man- 
ages to  prove  her  innocence,  but  what  will 
happen  as  predatory  Elise  Shephard  takes 
full  advantage  of  the  situation  to  promote 
her  own  standing  with  Mary's  actor  hus- 
band, Larry?  M-F,  4  P.M.  EST.  NBC. 

THE  BENNETTS  His  young  friend 
Bert  Wells  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
awkward  thorn  in  the  side  of  lawyer  Wayne 
Bennett.  At  thirty-five,  Bert  seems  unable 
to  adjust  to  responsibility,  and  Wayne  re- 
sents having  to  point  out  Bert's  blunders 
almost  as  much  as  Bert  resents  listening. 
For  Ellie's  sake,  both  Wayne  and  Nancy 
would  like  to  see  the  marriage  succeed — or 
is  Ellie  herself  beginning  to  get  ideas  about 
that?  M-F,  11:15  A.M.  EST,  NBC-TV. 

THE  BRIGHTEB  DAY  Older  people 
often  puzzle  over  why — and  how — those 
who  are  young  and  in  love  can  put  so 
many  obstacles  into  their  own  paths.  But 
Patsy  Dennis  is  more  fortunate  than  most 
girls.  Whether  or  not  the  future  holds  what 
she  hopes  it  does  for  her  and  Alan  Butler, 
she  will  always  be  able  to  turn  to  her 
father,  the  Reverend  Richard  Dennis,  for 
help  in  understanding  and  facing  it.  Can 
she  make  Babby  see  it  the  same  way?  M-F, 
2:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

FOLLOW  YOUR  HEART  Julie  Field- 
ing's mother  is  almost  hysterically  deter- 
mined to  break  off  the  romance  between 
her  daughter  and  Peter  Davis,  and  Julie 
herself  is  as  determined  to  live  her  own  life. 
Is  this  a  real  case  of  mother  knowing  best? 
Peter  himself  has  explained  how  much  of 
his  past  must  remain  a  mystery.  Is  Julie 
getting  in  over  her  head?  And  what  of  red- 
headed Georgie,  who  knows  she  must  for- 

r     get   Peter — but   can't?    M-F,    11:45    A.M. 

M    EST,  NBC-TV. 
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FRONT  PAGE   FARRELL  David    Far- 


rell's  passion  for  justice  could  have  been 
a  handicap  for  a  reporter  who  is  only  sup- 
posed to  report.  But  David  turned  it  into 
an  asset  by  becoming  a  crime  reporter — a 
reporter  whose  reputation  as  a  detective 
often  gets  him  entrees  other  reporters  can- 
not achieve.  Risky  as  his  work  often  is, 
David  wouldn't  exchange  one  innocent  vic- 
tim freed,  one  criminal  exposed,  for  the 
most  glamorous  armchair  job  in  the  world. 
M-F,  5:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

THE  GUIDING  LIGHT  With  love  and 
happiness  right  in  her  hands,  young  Kathy 
Grant  seems  on  the  verge  of  throwing  them 
away  as  she  continues  blind  to  the  misery 
of  her  young  doctor  husband.  How  long 
can  Dick  wait  for  Kathy's  confession  about 
their  child — the  truth  he  already  knows? 
How  far  will  Janet  Johnson  go  in  her  ef- 
forts to  cash  in  on  Kathy's  failure?  And 
what  happens  as  Bill  and  Bertha  approach 
a  crisis  in  their  marriage?  M-F,  1:45  P.M. 
EST,  CBS;  12:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS-TV. 

n  AW  KINS  FALLS  Running  a  paper, 
even  a  small-town  paper,  is  quite  enough 
to  fill  a  woman's  life.  Dr.  Floyd  Corey 
would  like  to  offer  Lona  Drewer  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  life,  as  his  wife,  but  even  Floyd 
has  now  become  wary  as  Lona  seems  in- 
capable of  making  the  decision  to  marry 
him.  Although  he  is  sure  of  their  mutual 
affection,  Floyd  is  reluctant  to  press  for  an 
answer.  It  might  be  a  mistake — but  is  he 
making  a  bigger  one?  M-F,  11  A.M.  EST, 
NBC-TV. 

HILLTOP  HOUSE  As  head  matron  of 
the  orphanage,  Hilltop  House,  Julie  has 
found  the  Klabber  family  troublesome  in 
more  than  one  way.  But  when  young  Len 
Klabber  enters  so  importantly  into  the  life 
of  teen-age  Babs,  Julie  has  a  personality 
problem  with  Conrad  that  she  isn't  quite 
sure  how  to  solve.  Can  her  beloved  charges 
successfully  divert  Julie  from  the  tragedy 
that  darkens  her  own  life?  Will  they  make 
it  full  and  rewarding  enough?  M-F,  3  P.M. 
EST,  CBS. 

JUST  PLAIN  BILL  As  Bill  Davidson 
struggles  to  block  young  Phyllis  Hunter's 
desperate  plan  to  discard  her  husband, 
Rex,  in  order  to  free  herself  for  marriage 
to  Cornelius  Townsend,  Bill  finds  he  has 
endangered  the  happiness  of  his  own 
daughter,  Nancy.  For,  in  her  frustration, 
Phyllis  turns  vengefully  against  Nancy 
and  her  husband,  Kerry  Donovan.  Will 
Bill  find  himself  unable  to  protect  those 
he  loves  from  the  vicious,  unstable  Phyllis? 
M-F,  5  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  Papa 
David  has  a  hard  time  remembering  to 
call  Chichi  by  her  married  name — and  no 
wonder,  it's  so  new!  It's  what  he  has  al- 
ways wanted  for  Chichi,  a  vigorous  young 
man  who  can  keep  her  in  line  and  com- 
mand both  her  head  and  her  sometimes 
too-soft  heart.  But  Papa  David  is  too  wise 
to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  but  happi- 
ness ahead.  The  question  is,  how  will 
Chichi  react  to  the  trials  of  her  new  life? 
M-F.  3  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

LORENZO  JONES  Lorenzo,  confused 
by  his  inability  to  recall  his  past  life 
married  to  Belle,  has  begun  to  pay  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  theatre  where  Belle  is 
rehearsing  in  Verne  Massey's  new  play.  Is 
he  at  last  dimly  remembering  their  former 
happiness?  What  will  happen  as  Gail 
Maddox,  fearful  of  losing  Lorenzo  on  the 
very  verge  of  marriage,  takes  determined 
and  desperate  measures  to  keep  him  and 
Belle  separated?  M-F,  5:30  P.M.  EST, 
NBC. 

LOYE  OF  LIFE  Both  Vanessa  Dale  and 
her  sister,  Meg  Harper,  return  to  their 
home  town  unhappily  aware  that  they  do 
not  come  as  conquering  heroes.  But  Van, 
stimulated  by  family  necessity,  goes  out 
and  gets  a  job.  Meg,  bitterly  regretting 
her  lost  wealth,  has  her  usual  trouble  ad- 
justing. What  happens,  as  they  find  that 
Barrowsville  is  not  quite  the  simple,  in 
nocent  town  they  thought  they  knew  so 
well?  M-F,  12:15  P.M.,  EST,  CBS-TV. 

MA  PERKINS  Ma's  adopted  son  Joe 
hasn't  demanded  happiness,  but  in  his 
quiet  way  he  has  earned  it  in  the  shape  of 
a  wonderful  wife  and  a  nice  steady  place 
in  Rushville  Center  life.  But  the  accident 
to  his  boss  Alf  Pierce  throws  Joe  into  a 
dilemma  and  shows  up  perhaps  the  one 
weakness  Ma  suspects — his  lack  of  confi- 
dence. Just  how  will  Billy  Pierce  and 
Joe  affect  one  another's  lives?  And  what 
of  Fay  and  Tom  in  New  York?  M-F, 
1:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

OUR  GAL  SUNDAY  Brian  Durant, 
mentally  disturbed,  finds  in  Sunday  a  re- 
semblance to  a  girl  he  believes  killed 
herself  because  of  him,  and  the  strange 
coincidence  causes  an  alarming  upheaval 
in  the  lives  .of  Sunday  and  her  husband, 
Lord  Henry  Brinthrope.  How  is  Brian's 
wife  Connie  involved,  -  and  what  happens 
as  Charlotte  Abbott,  troublemaking  wife 
of    Henry's    friend,    Dr.    Julian    Abbott, 

(Continued  on  page  92) 


New  Patterns  for  You 


4877 

SIZES 
14'/2-24'/2 


4539  Jumper  and  blouse  to  wear  together  or 
with  your  other  separates.    Misses'  sizes 
12-20;  3042.  Size-16  jumper  takes  2%  yards 
54-inch  fabric;  blouse,  1%  yards  39- 
inch  fabric.  33' 

4877  Separates  wardrobe  designed  to  flatter 
the  shorter-waisted,  fuller  figure.  Blouse, 
weskit  and  skirt — all  easy  to  sew.  Half-sizes 
14 %   to  242/2.  Size-16%   weskit  and  skirt   take 
2%   yards   54-inch  fabric;   blouse   takes 
1%  yards  35-inch  fabric.  35^ 

9329  Jiffy-sew  jumper,  blouse  and  bolero 
jacket.  Children's  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Size- 
6  jumper  takes  1%  yards  35-inch  fabric; 
jacket,  1%  yards;  blouse,  %  yard.  35^ 


Send  thirty-five  cents  (in  coin)   for  each  pattern  to: 

Radio-TV  Mirror,  Pattern  Department,  P.O.  Box  137, 
Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

YOUR  NAME 

STREET  OR  BOX  NO 

CITY  OR  TOWN STATE 

Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing. 


"TOO  HOT 
TO  LAST?" 


Rita  and  Dick,  Ava  and  Frankie, 
Lana  and  Lex — Hedda  Hopper 
asks,  Are  these  romances  too 
hot  to   last?     Read   her  inside 


answers   in 


JANUARY 

PHOTOPLAY 

Magazine 
At  Newsstands  Now 

PHOfOPLAY 


Don't  miss 


ON  THE  SPOT 
WITH  MARILYN 


n 


A  famous  photographer  takes 
his  camera  into  the  Canadian 
wilds    with     Marilyn     Monroe! 

"THIS  IS  THE 
TRUTH" 

One  of  Hollywood's  top  writers 
gives  the  real  lowdown  behind 
hot  rumors  about  Liz  Taylor  and 
others! 

These  and  dozens  of  other  excit- 
ing stories  and  beautiful  color 
photos   in   .   .   . 

PHOTOPLAY 

America's  Largest-Selling 
Movie   Magazine 


BUSIEST  MAN  IN  BOSTON 

From  dawn  to  dusk  Ray  Dorey  brightens  the  way  for  New  England  listeners 
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Ray  Dorey  is  one  radio  personality  (of  very  few,  no 
doubt)  who  can't  get  started  early  enough  on  his 
daily  rounds  at  WHDH.  Promptly  at  six  each 
morning,  his  record  of  "Big,  Wide,  Wonderful  World" 
begins  Ray's  Music  Shop,  and  he  stays  around  till  9: 00 
A.M.,  making  the  morning  pleasant.  Then,  at  1:35  P.M., 
Ray  returns  with  his  musical  helpmates,  organist  Ken 
Wilson  and  pianist  Bill  Green,  to  solve  listeners'  mystery 
tune  questions  on  Stumpus.  Again  at  7:00  P.M.,  he's  on 
hand  with  more  music  and  delightful  chatter. 

To  get  the  true  picture  of  this  busy  Bostonian,  you 
have  to  look  back  a  few  years.  Ray  started  singing  with 
Lou  Doucette's  band  when  it  was  a  unit  of  the  Rudy 
Vallee  organization.  While  with  them,  he  won  a  compe- 
tition for  vocalists  and  a  trip  around  the  world.  At  this 
point,  however,  the  long  arm  of  the  law  tapped  Ray  and 
forced  him  to  quit  the  band  and  pass  up  the  world  tour. 
Reason:  Ray  was  only  twelve  years  old! 

After  finishing  high  school  in  Augusta,  Maine,  Ray 
took  a  whirl  at  college  life,  but  gave  it  up  in  favor  of 
a  disc-jockey  job  in  his  home  town  of  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont. It  was  there  that  he  met  and  married  his  wife, 
Lorraine.  Ray  remembers  that  she  gave  him  the  world's 


coolest  reception.  Nevertheless,  in  three  weeks  they 
were  going  steady;  six  months  later,  they  were  married. 

Marriage  proved  to  be  the  big  thing  in  Ray's  life. 
The  responsibility  of  having  a  wife  started  him  up  the 
ladder  of  success,  the  first  stop  being  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  sang  and  spun  tunes  at  a  local  sta- 
tion. Ray's  fine  voice  and  delivery  caused  quite  a  stir 
among  Pittsfield  listeners,  which  inspired  him  to  send 
a  sample  of  his  vocalizing  to  New  York.  Less  than  a 
week  later,  he  became  featured  vocalist  with  Benny 
Goodman's  orchestra.  But  then  fate  stepped  in,  and 
Ray's  association  with  the  Goodman  band  was  cut  short 
by  World  War  II  and  the  inevitable  draft  call.  It  wasn't 
until  after  the  war  that  he  started  to  record,  hitting  a 
peak  with  his  version  of  "Mam'selle." 

In  September  of  1949,  Ray  found  a  new  home.  He 
joined  Station  WHDH  in  the  7:00-8:00  P.M.  strip,  and 
has  since  broadened  his  activities  to  include  appearances 
throughout  the  day.  So  it  is,  nowadays,  that  New  Eng- 
land listeners  enjoy  a  pleasant  variety  of  music,  helpful 
information  and  general  cheerfulness,  courtesy  of  Ray 
Dorey,  who  in  exchange  for  all  his  fine  entertainment 
humbly  says,  "Remembrance  is  all  we  ask." 


CREATED   BY  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


PRELL 


...  SOFT, 

SMOOTH, 
YOUNGER    LOOKJNG! 


Yes,  Prell  Shampoo  actually  leaves  hair  more 
radiant  than  any  leading  cream  or  soap  sham- 
poo—comparison tests  prove  it!  Your  hair 
simply  sparkles  after  Prell  — it  looks  younger, 
lovelier,  more  'Radiantly  Alive'!  And  just 
touch  your  hair  after  you've  used  Prell.  See 
how  much  softer  and  smoother  it  is— so  much 
"silkier"— yet  it  has  plenty  of  "body."  You'll 
be  thrilled  using  Prell,  too  ...  its  beautiful 
emerald-clear  form  is  much  more  exciting 
than  liquids  or  creams.  Prell  is  so  economical 
— no  waste— and  it's  so  handy  at  home  or 
traveling.  Try  it  toniglit! 
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INFORMATION 


Handsome  Singer 

Dear  Editor: 

Would  you  tell  me  something  about 
handsome  Russell  Arms,  the  wonder  Jul 
singer  on  Your  Hit  Parade? 

E.  C,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Born  in  Berkeley,  California,  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1926,  Russell  Arms  as  a  youngster 
studied  to  be  an  actor.  After  spending 
tliree  years  at  Pasadena  Playhouse  near 
Hollywood,  he  signed  a  contract  with 
Warner  Brothers  and  appeared  in  films, 
including  "The  Man  Who  Came  to  Din- 
ner" and  "Captain  of  the  Clouds."  After 
World  War  II.  in  which  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Army  Signal  Corps,  he  returned  to 
movie-making  until  1948.  Then  he  came  to 
New  York,  hoping  to  do  a  play.  Instead, 
he  wound  up  with  a  radio  show  on  Station 
WNEW,  where  his  heretofore  unknown 
singing  talent  was  revealed  and  very  well 
liked.  In  1951,  Rus  was  hired  to  do  the 
commercials  for  Your  Hit  Parade  and 
Robert  Montgomery  Presents.  His  great 
appeal  as  a  singing  actor  prompted  pro- 
ducers of  Your  Hit  Parade  to  make  him  a 
regular  star  on  the  show.  Rus  is  married 
to  Liza  Palmer,  a  former  singer,  and  they 
live  in  Flushing,  New  York. 

Eddy  Arnold 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  how  old 
Eddy  Arnold  is  and  whet!  er  or  not  he  is 
married.        M.  J.  C,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

Eddy  doesn't  give  his  age,  but  we  do 
know    that    he    was    born    in    Henderson, 


Tennessee,  started  in  radio  when  he  was 
eighteen,  and  married  Sally  Cayheart  in 
1941.  He  has  a  little  girl  and  lives  now  in 
Madison,  Tennessee. 

Froman   Fan  Club 

Dear  Editor: 

Several  of  my  friends  and  I  have  started 

a  Jane  Froman  Fan  Club  in  the  Pittsburgh 

area.   We  would  appreciate  any  help  you 

might  give  us  in  securing  new  members. 

E.  S.,  Carnegie,  Pa. 

We  are  glad  to  be  of  help.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  joining  this  Jane  Froman  Fan 
Club  should  write  to  Emma  1.  Shaffer, 
President,  521  Center  Street,  Carnegie, 
Pennsylvania. 

Suave  Swayze 

Dear  Editor: 

Would  you  please  give  me  some  vital 
statistics  on  the  gooddooking  John  Cam- 
eron Swayze  of  the  CamH  News  Caravan'.'' 
/  think  he's  terrific. 

I.  C.  M .,  Bristol,  Conn. 

One  of  NBC's  foremost  news  commen- 
tators, and  winner  of  numerous  awards  for 
his  work  in  that  field.  John  Cameron 
Swayze  was  born  on  April  4.  1906.  m 
Wichita.  Kansas.  After  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Swayze 
came  to  New  York  to  pursue  a  dramatic 
career.  The  Depression  pinch,  however, 
forced  him  to  switch  to  newspaper  work, 
which  he  did  for  ten  years.  His  work  as 
newscaster  for  the  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post  led  to  a  full-time  job  with  Station 
KMBC  and  next  to  NBC.  where  he  has 
been  since  1944.  Mr.  Swayze  has  also  won 
honors  as  one  of  the  ten  best-dressed  men 
in  America  and  his  collection  of  ties  is 
famous.  He  lives  in  Greenwich.  Connecti- 
cut with  his  wife.  Beulah.  and  two  chil- 
dren. John  Jr..  and  Suzy.  He  is  a  great 
antique  lover.  He  also  likes  to  sail  his  own 
boat,  when  he  gets  the  time. 

Versatile   Mr.   Lewis 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Elliott  Lewis 
of  the  Phil  Harris — Alice  Faye  Show  is 
the  same  Elliott  Lewis  of  the  Cathy  And 
Elliott  Lewis  Onstage  show  and  other 
Lewis-directed  shows  on  CBS. 

F.  F.,  Charles  City,  la. 

Elliott  Lewis,  often  referred  to  as  "Mr. 
Radio,"  is  one  and  the  same  on  all  the 
shows  mentioned.  He  originally  played 
the  part  of  Frankie  Remly  on  the  Harris — 
Faye  Show,  but  now  goes  under  his  own 
name.  Besides  having  his  own  show  with 
his  wife,   Cathy,  Elliott  directs,   produces, 
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Elliott  Lewis 


and  sometimes  writes  for  and  acts  in  the 
Suspense  radio  programs.  Elliott  has  few 
outside  interests,  other  than  home  life  and 
cooking,  because,  as  he  says.  "If  you 
really  enjoy  what  you're  doing,  I  don't 
think  there's  much  need  to  'get  away  from 
it  all.'" 

"Mr.   North" 

Dear  Editor: 

II  ould  you  please  tell  me  a  little  about 
Richard  Denning's  life?  I  would  also  like 
to  know  why  you  said  in  a  recent  article, 
"Richard's  own  little  girl,   Dianna." 

B.  R.  R.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Handsome  Richard  Denning,  who  is 
well-known  as  Jerry  in  Mr.  And  Mrs. 
North,  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie.  New 
York,  and  brought  up  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  his  father  was  a  garment  manu- 
facturer. After  working  his  way  up  in  his 
father's  business  from  mail  boy  to  vice- 
president.  Richard  entered  the  "I  Want  to 
be  An  Actor"  contest  which  netted  him  a 
contract  with  Warner  Brothers.  Except 
for  his  submarine  duty  in  the  Navy  during 
the  war,  he  has  been  acting  in  movies, 
radio  and  television  ever  since.  He  mar- 
ried actress  Evelyn  Ankers  and  they  have 
one  daughter.  Dianna.  Radio-TV  Mirko; 
referred  to  "Richard's  own  little  girl,  Di- 
anna." in  our  September  issue  for  obvious 
reasons.  He  is  married  to  Evelyn  Ankers 
in  real  life.  He  was  pictured  with  his 
leading  lady,  Barbara  Britton,  who  is  his 
radio  and  television  wife  but  has  her  own 
marriage  and  children  in  real  life. 


Eddy  Arnold 
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Rising  Star 

Dear  Editor: 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  acting  of 
Roger  Sullivan,  who  has  appeared  in  Three 
Steps  To  Heaven  and  Wonderful  John 
Acton.  Could  you  tell  me  what  other 
things  he  has  done  and  print  a  picture  of 


hir, 


D.  T.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Talented  Roger  Sullivan  hails  from 
Syracuse.  New  York,  where  he  started  his 
training  with  the  Syracuse  University 
Children's  Theatre.  He  came  to  New  York 
City  to  work  in  various  stock  companies 
and  on  local  radio  stations.  Roger  en- 
tered television  during  its  infancy  and  has 
appeared  on  many  shows,  such  as  Arm- 
strong's Circle  Theatre  and  A  Date  With 
Judy,  besides  his  current  role  as  Barry 
Thurmond  on  Three  Steps  To  Heaven.  On 
radio.  Roger  is  heard  as  Leonard  Klabber 
in  Hilltop  House  and  in  a  variety  of  roles 
on  Let's  Pretend.  He  also  does  some  writ- 
ing, and  several  of  his  dramas  are  soon  to 
be  seen  on  television.  Roger  is  single  and 
especially  likes  red-headed  girls  who  are 
not  too  career-minded. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  ivrite  to  Information  Booth, 
Radio-TV  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17.  N.  Y.  We'll  answer,  if  we  can, 
provided  your  question  is  of  general  in- 
terest. Answers  will  appear  in  this  column 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter,  and  specify  ivhether  your  question 
concerns  radio  or  TV. 


Roger  Sullivan 


RITA  HAYWORTH  says,  "Yes,  I  use  Lustre-Crerfte  Shampoo."  In  fact,  in  a  mere 
two  years,  Lustre-Creme  has  become  the  shampoo  of  the  majority  of  top  Hollywood 
stars!  When  America's  most  glamorous  women — beauties  like  Rita  Hayworth — use 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo,  shouldn't  it  be  your  choice  above  all  others,  too? 


For  the  Most  Beautiful  Hair  in  the  World 

4  out  of  5  Top  Hollywood  Stars 

use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 


NOW  in   new 
LOTION  FORM 
or  famous 
CREAM  FORM! 


ttsKf-^WC* 


Glamour-made-easy!  Even  in 
hardest  water,  Lustre-Creme 
"shines"  as  it  cleans;  leaves 
hair  soft  and  fragrant,  free  of 
loose  dandruff.  And  Lustre- 
Creme  Shampoo  is  blessed 
with  Natural  Lanolin.  It  does 
not  dry  or  dull  your  hair! 


Makes  hair  eager  to  curl!  Now 

you  can  "do  things"  with  your 
hair — right  after  you  wash  it! 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  helps 
make  hair  a  delight  to  man- 
age; tames  flyaway  locks 
to  the  lightest  brush  touch, 
brings  out  glorious  sheen. 


Pour  it  on or  cream  it  on! 

.  .  .  Either  way,  have  hair 
that  shines  like  the  stars ! 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  in 
famous  Cream  Form — 27p  to 
S2,  in  jars  or  tubes.  In  new 
Lotion  Form — 306  to  SI. 
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CAMAY 

tmi  >OM>or  ittuTirui  noMen 


Your  skin  will  love  it! 

Wonderful  new  Camay  with  cold  cream 

for  complexion  and  bath! 

Here's  the   happiest   beauty  news  that  ever 
came  your  way!  Now  Camay  contains  cold 
H  cream.  And  Camay  is  the  only  leading  beauty 

soap  to  bring  you  this  added  luxury. 

For  your  beauty  and  your  bath — new 

Camay  with  cold  cream  is  more  delightful 
than  ever.  And  whether  your  skin  is  dry  or 
oily,  new  Camay  will  leave  it  feeling  beauti- 
fully cleansed,  marvelously  refreshed. 

Of  course,  you  still  get  everything  that's 
made  Camay  famous  .  .  .  the  softer  complex- 
ion that's  yours  when  you  change  to  regular 
care  and  Camay,  that  foam-rich  Camay 
lather,  skin-pampering  Camay  mildness  and 
delicate  Camay  fragrance. 

LOOK  FOR  NEW  CAMAY  IN  THE  SAME  FAMILIAR  WRAPPER. 

It's  at  your  store  now — yours  at  no  extra  cost. 
There  is  no  finer  beauty  soap  in  all  the  world! 


NOW       li.    )   R   E       THAN       EVER 


THE       SOAP       OF       BEAUTIFUL       WOMEN 


THE 
BEST  THINGS  IN  LIFE 


The  day  on  which  our  New  Year  begins  has  come  to  be  symbolic 
to  all  of  us.  It's  a  time  for  counting- the  blessings  of  the  past, 
looking  forward  to  a  future  which,  we  are  determined,  will  be 
still  brighter.  At  year's  end,  it  is  a  wonderful  feeling  to  total  up  the 
things  learned,  the  things  experienced,  and  then  go  on  to  new  hopes, 
new  plans  for  the  future.  For  each  of  us,  there  is  a  ledger,  a  balance 
sheet  of  our  participation  in  this  civilization — and  I've  discovered 
that  the  best  things  in  life  are  not  free,  but  must  be  paid  for.  The 
song  is  onihe  KpsTrom  the  toil  and  travail  of  the  composer.  The 
child  is  in  the  crib  from  the  anguish  of  the  mother.  The  peace  is 
upon  the  earth  from  the  graves  of  those  who  fought  to  attain  it. 
This  is  the  give-and-take  which  makes  the  world  progress  and  man 
survive.  In  1954,  let  us  pray  that  each  of  us  finds  the  strength 
to  pay  for  all  the  good  things  that  life  offers.  The  balance  sheets 
will  then  be  balanced,  the  ledger  of  life  be  clean. 


'* 


By  JEAN  HERSHOLT  (beloved  Dr.  Christian) 

CBS  Radio,  Wed,  8:30  PJM.  EST,  for  'Vaseline'  Brand  Products. 


STRIKE  IT  RICK 


Little  Mike  Lewis  beams  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  Zoe,  who  just  "struck  it  rich"  for  his  sake    to  the  tune  of  $205. 
Emcee  Warren  Hull  (center),  producer  Walt  Framer  (right)  and  announcer  Ralph  Paul  (left)  couldn  t  be  happ.er  about  .t. 
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Warren  Hull  is  a  rugged  man  under  most  circum- 
stances. When  he  heads  for  the  beach,  it's  not 
to  sunbathe  but  to  put  in  a  few  miles  of  vigorous 
swimming.  In  the  winter,  he's  in  jeans  and  a  flannel 
shirt  wielding  an  ax  on  wood  for  the  fireplace.  He's 
never  side-stepped  responsibility  to  his  family,  work 
or  country.  But  Warren  Hull,  as  much  of  a  man  as 
you'll  find  in  fact  or  fiction,  has  found  himself  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  a  prayer  on  his  lips  as  he's  inter- 
viewed some  contestants  on.  Strike  It  Rich. 

"I  can  tell  when  Warren  may  break  down,"  Walt 
Framer,  producer  and  creator  of  the  show,  says  bluntly. 
"I  can  see  his  lips  begin  to  quiver,  and  I'm  alerted.  I 
signal  Ralph  Paul  to  be  ready." 

Ralph  Paul  is  the  commercial  announcer  and,  on 
occasion,  he  has  had  to  walk  right  onto  the  stage  and 
take  over.  Warren,  tears  blurring  his  eyes,  has  lost 
his  voice  in  a  well  of  emotion. 


V. 


Sometimes  it's  the  contestant  who  forewarns  Walt 
Framer  of  what's  to  come.  And  Walt,  who  knows 
Warren  intimately,  understands  the  origin  of  Warren's 
emotions. 

"Now,  some  men  begin  to  perk  up  when  they  meet 
a  pretty  young  girl,"  Walt  says  good-humoredly.  "With 
Warren,  it's  a  little  different.  He  goes  soft  when  an 
elderly  woman  comes  on.  He  shows  an  immediate 
eagerness  to  meet  her  and  draw  her  out." 

There  were  two  women,  along  in  years,  who  were 
recently  helped  by  Strike  It  Rich,  and  these  two  un- 
knowingly struck  at  a  sentimental  root  in  Warren's 
make-up. 

One  woman,  Miss  Quinnie  Stanley,  was  seventy-one 
years  old.  Outside  Fayetteville,  Georgia,  she  lived  in 
a  two-room  log  house,  and  she  lived  alone  with  no 
modern  conveniences.  She  toted  in  her  water  from  a 
spring,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.   She  raised  her  own 


PLEASE  DO! 


This  is  Warren  Hull's  silent 
prayer,  as  tears  come  to  his 

eyes  for  those  who  need  help 

% 
By  MARTIN  COHEN 


Happy  endings. are  Warren's  specialty  on 
Strike  It  Rich,  whether  he's  helping  a  gifted 
youngster  or  bringing  about  a  family  reunion. 


See  Next  Page- 


STRIKE  IT  RICH,  PLEASE  DO! 


Young  people  have  a  place  all  their  own  in  Warren 
Hull's  heart.  With  six  in  his  family,  he  always  knows 
just  what  to  say  and  do  to  make  a  child's  eyes  sparkle. 


vegetables.  She  was  an  immaculate  housekeeper: 
the  weathered  pine  boards  were  always  scoured  and 
the  old  steeple  clock  and  worn  family  Bible  were 
always  dusted.  She  was  a  lovable,  dear  little  lady 
dressed  in  fashions  long  forgotten:  high-top  shoes 
and  black  stockings  and,  on  her  head,  a  sunbonnet. 
She  had  spent  a  hard  life  caring  for  and  waiting  on 
others. 

All  Quinnie  Stanley  wanted  was  an  outlet  for  one 
light  bulb — and  a  radio  with  electricity  to  go  with  it. 
She  got  $340  from  Strike  It  Rich,  and  she  couldn't 
have  been  more  excited  if  she  had  won  a  mink  coat, 
car  and  trip  abroad  on  The  Big  Payoff. 

"Of  course,  I  won't  burn  the  light  and  rim  the  radio 
late  at  night,"  she  said.  "That  would  mean  keeping 
a  fire  going  these  cold  nights,  but  I'm  going  to  have 
a  good  time,  come  summer." 

And  there  was  the  former  Army  nurse  of  World 
War  I,  sixty-nine  years  old,  happy  and  sound  but 
for  her.  present  deafness.  She  lived  alone  in  a  fur- 
nished room  in  Manhattan,  reading  and  writing. 
She  seldom  went  out,  but  not  because  she  wasn't 
friendly  and  outgoing.  Miss  Helen  E.  Root  couldn't 
afford  a  hearing  aid.  She  couldn't  hear  a  word  of 
what  her  friends  said,  and  so  she  was  lonely.  Of 
course,  Strike  It  Rich  got  her  a  brand-new  hearing 
aid.  She  wrote  Warren  afterwards,  "It's  wonderful 
to  live  again  in  a  noisy  world." 

These  were  two  worthwhile,  wonderful  women, 
but  they  meant  something  more  to  Warren.  They 
had  much  in  common  with  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother. 

In  the  village  of  Gasport,  New  York,  they  tell 
about  Warren's  great  grandmother,  who  was  affec- 
tionately called  Aunt  Hannah.  Throughout  her  life, 
she  was  on  call  to  help  the  sick  and  many  times  took 
trails'  through  the  woods,  night  or  day,  to  help  the 
ill.  And  there  are  whole  families  that  wouldn't  be 
in  existence  today  if  Warren's  grandmother  (Han- 
nah's daughter)  hadn't  dropped  her  mop,  run  into 
the  garden  for  a  handful  of  wormwood  and  worked 
her  horse  into  a  lather  to  save  the  life  of  some  young- 
ster. Warren's  mother  and  aunts,  who  pleaded  with 
their  mother  not  to  overwork  herself,  forgot  the  ad- 
vice when  they  came  of  age  and  carried  on  in  the 
same  tradition.  These  are  the  women  whom  Warren 
honors  and  remembers  when  an  elderly  lady  comes 
on  the  show. 

A  youngster  in  need  touches  anyone  but  practi- 
cally tears  out  Warren's  heart.  There  was  one  lad 
on  the  show  so  badly  off  that  everyone  was  speech- 
less. His  parents  were  poor  and  ill;  the  boy  himself 
suffered  so  from  leukemia  that  his  life  was  in  con- 
stant danger. 


Warren  Hull  is  host-emcee  of  Strike  Ft  Rich,  seen  on  CBS-TV, 
M-F,  11 :30  A.M.— as  well  as  Wed.,  at  9  P.M.— and  heard  on  NBC 
Radio,  M-F,  11  A.M.  All  EST,  sponsored  by  Colgate-Palmolive. 


Three  generations  who  help  explain  why  Warren  understands  women  as  well  as  any  man  can:  Wife  Sue,  daughter  Sally  and 
his  beloved  mother,  Mrs.  Laura  Hull  (pictured  again,  below,  as  she  strolls  with  her  famous  son  in  his  home  town,  Gasport, 
New  York).  Women  of  the  Hull  family  have  a  fine  reputation  for  helping  others,  and  it's  had  a  strong  influence  on  his  life. 


"I  was  standing  by,  as  Warren  talked  to  him," 
Walt  recalls.  "There  were  tears  in  Warren's  eyes  and 
I  wondered  what  words  he  could  possibly  find.  Sud- 
denly, Warren  put  up  his  hand  and  said  quietly, 
'Let's  all  bow  our  heads  and  pray  for  this  boy.' " 

Warren  reads  many  of  the  letters  that  come  in, 
and  it  doesn't  take  a  professional  writer  to  appeal 
to  his  heart.  It  can  be  a  mere  thirteen-year-old  like 
Roger  Wise  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

Roger  wrote,  "Mom  and  I  are  alone.  She  always 
teaches  me  to  be  brave  and  puts  on  a  brave  front  for 
me.  Since  I  was  three,  Mom  had  to  raise  me  and  I 
don't  want  to  bore  you  with  that.  I'll  let  you  just 
imagine.  She  worked  on  two  jobs  while  Grandma 
took  care  of  me.  I  had  pneumonia  twice  and  it  left 
my  heart  quite  weak.  When  she  got  my  doctor  bills 
paid,  Grandma  took  very  sick.  For  three  years  things 
started  to  look  brighter  and  Mom  was  happy.  We  had 
a  small  apartment  and  Mom  was  working  two  jobs 
again.  Last  year,  she  caught  cold  and  was  very  sick 
but  went  back  to  work  too  soon  and  had  a  heart 
attack." 

He  described  their  home:  rent — $25,  hardly  any 
furniture,  a  hot  plate  instead  of  a  range.  His  mother 
was  in  the  hospital  again.  Roger  wrote,  "Mom  is 
pretty  sick  and  I  sure  would  hate  to  lose  her.  She 
is  coming  home  this  weekend  and  her  birthday  is 
next  month.  When  I  watch  that  program  I  wish 
Mom  were  lucky  enough  to  get  a  stove  and  pay  for 
the  ambulance  and  transfusions  and  doctor.  She 
always  catches  cold  in  winter  because  she  has  thin 
blood.  If  she  just  had  a  little  stove  and  warm  woolen 
coat.  That's  all  I'm  wishing  (Continued  on  page    80) 


QUIRE  OF 

BEACON  HILL 


A  fence  closes  Godfrey  off  from  strangers, 

but  his  neighbors  have  found  a  way  to  his  heart 


Arthur  Godfrey's  estate  near  Leesburg,  Virginia — seen  from  a  back  country  road,  via  teleptioto  lens. 


By  TOM  DAVIS 


Arthur  Godfrey  has  been  the  source  of  "legends 
almost  from  the  day  he  made  his  bow, 
first  to  the  listening,  then  to  the  seeing  public. 
Now  another  legend  has  sprung  up — that,  since 
he  has  gone  down  to  his  Virginia  farm  to  live, 
he's  become  one  of  the  hardest  men  in  the 
world  to  meet. 

This  legend  is  true,  and  yet  it  stems  from  the 
desire  of  any  ordinary  man  to  have  privacy  in.  his 
own  home.   Godfrey  {Continued  on  page    88) 
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Godfrefs  Talent  Scouts,  simulcast  Mon.,  8:30  P.M.,  CBS 
Radio  &  CBS-TV,  for  Thos.  J.  Lipton,  Inc.  Arthur  Godfrey 
Time,  CBS  Radio,  M-F— CBS-TV,  M-Th— 10  A.M.,  for  Kel- 
logg, Kleenex,  Snow  Crop,  Esquire  Boot  Polish,  Star-Kist, 
Toni,  Frigidaire,  Pepsodent,  Pillsbury,  Nabisco,  Chesterfield. 
Godfrey  And  His  Friends,  CBS-TV,  Wed.,  8  P.M.,  for  Toni, 
Pillsbury  Mills,  and  Chesterfield  Cigarettes.  Arthur  Godfrey 
Digest,  CBS  Radio,  Sun.,  5  P.M.,  for  Fiberglas.  (All  EST) 


Privacy  must  be  insured,  not  from  his  fellow  Virginians,   but 
from  the  hordes  of  tourist-fans  attracted  by  his  presence. 


Arthur  Godfrey's  just  about  the  biggest  farm  operator  in  Loudoun  County.  He  farms  and  raises  livestock  for  "real,"  not  show, 


Mrs.  Robert  Reed,  Paeonian  Springs  postmistress,  often  sees 
the  fabulous  redhead — he's  her  biggest  customer,   by  far! 


Closest   neighbor   of   all    is    Mr.    Ray    Peacock,    a    life-long 
farmer — who    actually   owns   the    entrance   to    Beacon    Hill. 


QUIRE  OF 

BEACON  HILL 


A  fence  closes  Godfrey  off  from  strangers, 

but  his  neighbors  have  found  a  way  to  his  heart 


Arthur  Godfrey's  estate  near  Leesburg 


By  TOM  DAVIS 


Arthur  Godfrey  has  been  the  source  of'legends 
almost  from  the  day  he  made  his  bow, 
first  to  the  listening,  then  to  the  seeing  public. 
Now  another  legend  has  sprung  up — that,  since 
he  has  gone  down  to  his  Virginia  farm  to  live, 
he's  become  one  of  the  hardest  men  in  the 
world  to  meet 

This  legend  is  true,  and  yet  it  steins  from  the 
desire  of  any  ordinary  man  to  have  privacy  in.  his 
own  home.  Godfrey  (Continued  on  page    88) 


Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts,  simulcast  Mon.,  8:30  P.M,  CBS 
Radio  &  CBSTV,  for  Thos.  J.  Upton,  Inc.  Arthur  Godfrey 
Time,  CBS  Radio,  M-F— CBSTV,  M-Th— 10  A.M.,  for  Kel- 
logg, Kleenex,  Snow  Crop,  Esquire  Boot  Polish,  Star-Kist, 
Toni.  Frigidaire,  Pepsodent.  Pillsbury,  Nabisco,  Chesterfield. 
Godfrey  And  His  Friends,  CBS-TV,  Wed.,  8  P.M,  for  Toni, 
Pillsbury  Mills,  and  Chesterfield  Cigarettes.  Arthur  Godfrey 
Digest,  CBS  Radio,  Sun.,  5  PJM..  for  Fiberglas.  (All  EST) 


back  country  road,  via  telephoto  lens. 


Privacy  must  be  insured,  not  from  his  fellow  Virginians,  but 
from  the  hordes  of  tourist-fans  attracted   by  his   presence. 


Arthur  Godfrey's  just  about  the  biggest  farm  operator  in  Loudoun  County.  He  fartris  and  raises  livestock  for  "real,"  not  show. 


Mrs.  Robert  Reed,  Paeonian  Springs  postmistress,  often  sees  Closest   neighbor   of   all    is    Mr.    Roy    Peacock,    a    life-long 

the  fabulous   redhead — he's   her  biggest  customer,   by  fori  farmer— who   actually   owns   the   entrance   to    Beacon    Hill. 


MEET  MRS.  McNUTLEY 


Phyllis  Avery's  romance  has  known  both  sun  and  rain- 
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Three  young  ladies  having  a  wonderful  time  together,  from  first  stroll  in  their  California  garden  until  bedtime 
stories:  Phyl  and  her  look-alike  daughters — Avery,  who  has  just  turned  five,  and  Andy  (Anne),  who  will  soon  be  four. 


By  ELIZABETH  GOODE 


Phyllis  Avery  hurried  from  the  set  of  Meet  Mr. 
McNutley,  where  she  was  filming  the  popular 
CBS-TV  series  with  Ray  Miliaria— hurried  to 
the  large  home  which  she  and  her  husband;  Don 
Taylor,  had  bought  but  two  short  years  ago.   In 
one  way,  it  was  a  lonely  sort  of  homecoming,  for — 
although  their  two  children  were  at  the  door, 
waiting  for  her  to  return — her  husband  Don  was 
making  a  motion  picture  in  Reno  and  would  not  be 
home. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Don  might  not  be  there  for 
a  long,  long  time — for,  after  more  than  nine  years  of 
marriage,  Don  and  Phyllis  had  announced  a 
separation.  In  one  of  those  statements  which  mark 
such  an  occasion  as  "Private — keep  out,"  Phyllis 
said,  "Only  the  principals  in  this  case  can  under- 
stand the  cause,^  which  is  the  result  of  many  things, 
not  only  one  thing."  And,  with  that  as  their  official 
attitude,  Don  and  Phyllis  began  the  period  of 
trying  to  find  ways  and  means  of  settling  their 
differences. 

As  this  is  being  written,  Don  has  established  a 
bachelor  apartment  to  which  he  will  return  after  his 
location  trip.  Phyllis  is  living  with  the  children  in 
the  home  which  once  contained  such  happi- 
ness. Phyllis  called  this  her  (Continued  on  page  86) 


Meet  Mr.  McNutley— heard  on  CBS  Radio,  ThuTS.,  9  P.  M.  EST 
—seen  on  CBS-TV,  Thurs.,  8  P.  M.  EST— for  General  Electric. 


may  the  dark  clouds  roll  away! 


They're  separated  now — but  friends  are  hoping 
that  Phyllis  and  Don  Taylor  will  soon  be  reunited. 
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Both   Jeff  and    Lisa   are   sure   he'll   one   day    be    a    jukebox    favorite. 


Being    together    is    happiness    for    now. 


The  world  was  before  them . . . 


They've    kept  their   courage   and    faith    in    darkest    hours. 


By  PHILIP  CHAPMAN 


The  two  good-looking  young  people  sat  across 
a  table  from  each  other  in  the  dimly-lit  New 
York  cafe,  that  early  spring  day  in  1950,  and 
clinked  glasses  of  red  wine  over  their  steaming 
plates  of  spaghetti.  The  girl  was  Lisa  Clark,  a  TV 
actress,  and  the  boy  was  Jeff  Clark,  who  had  just 
been  booked^atJJie  Capitol  Theatre  in  New  York, 
was  already  on  one  of  the  biggest  radio  shows  in 
America  (Your  Hit  Parade),  and  just  that  after- 
noon had  signed  for  a  TV  show  sponsored  by 
Lucky  Strike. 
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frhen  Jeff  Clark  and  his  bride  faced  an  uncertain 

future,  it  was  Kate  Smith  who  helped  them  see  the  light 


To  Jeff,  after  such  heartbreak,  the  welcoming  smiles  of  Ted  Collins  and  Kate  Smith  mean  more  than  words  can  say 


Jeff  and  Lisa  had  been  married  only  a  few 
weeks.  This  was  their  celebration  of  the  at-last- 
obvious-f act  that  Jeff  was  headed  for  the  top,  had 
won  his  long  fight  for  success.  Lisa  (whose  real 
name  had  been  Jeanne  Romer  before  she  married 
Jeff)  pushed  back  her  plate  and  stared  thought- 
fully into  her  glass.  Jeff,  who  had  been  talking 
and  laughing  delightedly  about  his  new  contract, 
suddenly  sensed  her  mood. 

"Hey,  Jeanne^"  he  said,  sobering,  "what's*  the 
matter?  Is  this  a  celebration  or  a  wake?" 


She  looked  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the  man 
she  loved,  her  husband  of  less  than  a  month.  "I 
wasn't  going  to  tell  you  tonight,"  she  said,  "but 
— I  guess  I'd  better.  I  had  a  checkup  a  few  days 
ago,  because  I  haven't  been  feeling  well,  and  to- 
day I  got  the  answer.  I've  got  tuberculosis,  Jeff." 

They  sat  staring  at  each  other  over  a  table  that 
suddenly  had  become  as  (Continued  on  page  90) 

The  Kate  Smith  Hour  is  seen  over  NBC-TV,  M-F, 
from  3  to  4  P.M.  EST,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 
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DOTTY  MACK 
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Beautiful  ugly 


When  Dotty  was  a  teenager, 

she  thought  she  was  the  homeliest  girl 

in  school — but  that's  all  changed  now! 

By  BETTY  HAYNES 


Thirteen-year-old  Dorothy  Macaluso  looked  in  the  mirror 
as  she  sat  in  front  of  the  desk  she  used  as  a  dressing 
table.  She  sighed  heavily.  "What,  oh,  what  am  I  to  do 
with  this  mop  of  black  hair?"  she  asked  herself  as  she 
brushed  and  brushed  to  try  and  get  the  unruly  locks  in  some 
sort  of  order.  "My  neck's  too  long  to  wear  my  hair  short, 
my  eyes  are  too  big  to  pull  it  back  from  my  face — and  I'm 
just  too  tall  for  words."   Suddenly,  she  put  down  the 
hairbrush  and   dismissed  the  whole  distasteful  subject 
of  her  appearance. 

Dorothy  Macaluso  was  like  teenagers  the  world  over 
who  are  unable  to  visualize  what  the  future  may  hold  for 
them.  Certainly,  the  tall,  shy,  (Continued  on  page  88) 

The  Dotty  Mack  Show  is  seen  over  ABC-TV,  Sat.,  at  7:00  P.  M.  EST. 


Today,  Dotty's  a  glamour  girl — and  "Fuzzy  Wuzzy"  (below) 
should  rate  a  bear  hug.  He's  really  Len  Goorian,  production 
director  of  the  Paul  Dixon  Show  which  gave  Dotty  her  start. 


Dotty's  even  pretty-as-a-picture  at  home, 
whether  she's  washing  dishes,  or  mowing 
the  lawn,  or  sun-bathing  a  very  nice  figure. 


Once    a    junior    golf    champ — now    breaking 
something  besides  records,  out  in  Hollywood! 


Versatile  Henny  can  cook  and  act — and  even 
made  this  sculpture  for  a  Bette  Davis  movie. 


Jim  Backus- 


By  BETTY  MILLS 


Jim  Backus  (co-star  with  Joan  Davis  on  NBC-TV's 
I  Married  Joan)  walked  into  his  Beverly  Hills  kitchen 
with  a  pot  of  water  in  his  hand  and  a  perplexed 
look  on  his  face.  He  put  the  pot  on  the  stove  and  dropped 
in  two  eggs.  "Hard-boiled  eggs,"  he  muttered,  "hard- 
boiled  eggs.  I'm  sure  that's  the  way  Henny  makes 
hard-boiled  eggs."  Then  turning  the  heat  on  "high" 
he  walked  into  the  den  with  his  script. 

Henny,  Jim's  wife,  was  on  a  short  vacation.  It  was 
the  third  trip  away  from  home  she'd  made  in  the  past 
six  months.   She'd  returned  from  her  first  trip  at  the 
same  time  Jim  came  in  from  a  four-day  jaunt  of  his  own- 
to  find  her  refrigerator  door  wide  open!  "Look,  honey!" 
said  Jim.  "We've  got  our  own  crop  of  penicillin!" 
Henny  hadn't  seen  the  humor  in  the  situation. 

On  return  from  her  second  trip,  she'd  found  the  auto- 
matic coffeemaker  plugged  in.  Jim  had  left  it  that  way 
for  three  days.  Fortunately,  the  safety  unit  had  burned 
through  a  day-and-a-half  before— but  it  left  the  silver 
pot  with  a  new  black  crust! 

Henny  had  taken  this  third  trip  with  misgivings— and 
only  after  she'd  made  Jim  promise  to  eat  his  meals 
out  and  to  stay  away  from,  her  kitchen! 

Twenty  minutes  after  Jim  was  deep  in  his  script  m  the 
den,  the  water  in  the  egg  pot  turned  to  steam.  Six 
minutes  later,  the  eggs  exploded  (Continued  on  page  86) 


The  TV  wife  of  Jim  Backus  is,  of  course,  Joan  Davis— in  /  Married 
Joan,  on  NBC-TV, Wed.,  8  P.M.  EST;  sponsored  by  General  Electric. 


and  his  Other  Wife 


I  Married  Joan,"  groans  Jim— as  TV's  most  harassed  husband,  Judge  Stevens. 
And  there  are  times  when  his  real  wife,  Henny,  wishes  that  he  had! 
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WALTER  BROOKE'S 


Faith,  courage  and  love  symbolize  the 

three  steps  with  which  Walter  and  his  wife, 

Betty  Wragge,  face  the  birth  of  their  child 

By  ELIZABETH  BALL 


TJe  didn't  come  in  unexpectedly, .  says  expectant  father 
i  [  Walter  Brooke,  to  find  expectant  mother  Mrs.  "(Betty 
Wragge)  Brooke  knitting  Tiny  Garments! 

Nor  did  Betty  whisper,  tremulous  and  dewy-eyed,  her 
Sweet  Secret.   Which  deprived  actor  Brooke  of  exclaiming, 
with  an  air  of  stunned  surprise,  "Oh,  darling  .  .  .  !" 

It  wasn't  a  bit  like  in  the  movies,  mother-to-be  Betty 
and  father-to-be  Walter  tell  you. 

"There  wasn't  any  dray-ma,"  they  laugh.  "We  both  missed 
out  on  playing  a  Big  Scene!" 

"Walter  couldn't  possibly  (Continued  on  page     66) 

Walter  Brooke  is  seen  as  Bill  in  Three  Steps  To  Heaven,  NBC-TV,  M-F, 
11:30  A.M.  EST.  Betty  Wragge  is  heard  as  Peggy  Young  Trent  in  Pepper 
Young's  Family,  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  3:30  P.M.  EST,  for  Procter  &  Gamble. 


Seen  at  home  (left,  right — and  below):  Walter's  life 
revolves  around  Betty,  who  knows  he'll  be  a  -great  dad 
because  he's  so  good  with  other  people's  children. 
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Joe  Mantell 


THE  REAL  CASS  TODERO 


They  love  their  own  fireside  and  domestic  life.  Mary's 
a    whiz   at    sewing — and    both'  of   them  can    cook. 


Just  a  while  ago,  Joe  met  Mary  and 
decided  he  could  be  happy  though  married 

By  GLADYS  HALL 


Joe  walked  in  one  day.  Into  the  producer's 
office  of  the  Garry  Moore  Show  here  at  CBS," 
said  bride  Mary  of  bridegroom  Joe  Mantell. 
"He  asked,  'Where's  Barbara?' 

"  'I'm  the  new  secretary,'  I  said.  'Barbara's  been 
promoted.' 

"  'Oh,'  he  said,  'glad  to  hear  it.  I  used  to  drop 
in  to  say  hello  to  her  whenever  I  came  up  to  CBS.' 

"I  liked  him,"  said  Mary.  "In  spite  of  his 
quiet  voice,  his  noncommittal  manner,  he  was,  I 
felt,  a  very  warm  person.  Sort  of  lonely, 
too,  I  imagined — I  don't  know  why.  Then  I  didn't 
think  about  him  any  more." 

"Mary  was  interested  in  (Continued  on  page  77) 


Joe  Mantell  is  Cass  Todero  in  This  Is  Nora  Drake,  over  CBS 
Radio,  M-F,  2:30  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  The  Toni  Co. 


Midnight  snacks  are  a  treat,  after  Joe's  many  TV  assignments — 
but  naturally  don't  rate  their  treasured  Ironstone  china  (right). 
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Lucky  Barbara!  All  children  know  their  mothers  are  beautiful,  but  her  mom  was  "Miss  America" — 
and  now  many  fathers  are  actually  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  dolls,  like  Papa  Allan  Wayne? 


Bess  Myerson  of  The  Big  Payoff 
finds  happiness  at  home — in  a  housedress 
By  GREGORY  MERWIN 


Both  Barbara  and  her  dad  are  proud  of  the 
fame  Bess  has  won,  her  trophies  and  fan  mail. 


Beauty,  some  people  say,  is  only  skin  deep — but,  when 
the  skin  is  mink  and  draped  over  the  Miss  America  figure 
of  Bess  Meyerson,  the  result  makes  a  liar  out  of  an 
old  cliche.    But  this  picture  of  Bess  is  one-sided.    The  Big 
Payoff's  lady  in  mink  is  just  as  much  at  home  (and  just 
as  lovely)  in  a  house  dress. 

Bess  and  her  husband  Allan  Wayne,  a  businessman,  live 
in  Manhattan's  east  nineties  with  their  six-year-old  daughter 
Barbara  Carroll.   Bess  is  up  mornings  at  seven-thirty  to 
breakfast  with  Allan  and  Barbara.    At  eight-twenty,  she 
walks  Barbara  ten  blocks  to  public  school.   Back  home, 
she  takes  a  quick  inventory  of  the  refrigerator,  plans  the  day's 
meals,  prepares  a  shopping  list,  lays  out  projects  for 
her  housekeeper.   Around  ten,  Bess  leaves  the  apartment 
for  the  fashion  market,  where  she  picks  clothes  for  The 
Big  Payoff  and  gets  her  fittings.    By  one,  she  is  at  the 
studio,  rehearses,  goes  on  the  air  with  Randy  Merriman 
and,  at  four  o'clock,  is  back  at  the  apartment  to  meet  Barbara 
and  take  up  household  chores  again. 

"Sometimes  people  are  suspicious  when  I  tell  them 
my  life  approximates  that  of  a  typical  housewife,"  she  says, 
"but  I  was  raised  in  a  typical  home.   Becoming  Miss 


Continued 
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the  LADY  in  MINK 


it  was  a  roundabout  route  to  such  happiness  for  three,  but  Bess  has  never  been  sorry  she  entered  that  contest. 
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the  LADY  in  MINK 


America — which  was  the  explosive  beginning 
of  my  career — came  as  a  shock  to  me  and  my 
parents,  but  didn't  change  the  basic  things  about 
my  life." 

Winning  the  beauty  crown  was  the  turning 
point  in  Bess's  life,  but  the  prize-winning  figure 
that  suddenly  appeared  on  magazine  covers  .and 
billboards  had,  until  that  moment,  been  pretty 
much  overlooked. 

"I  was  a  sweater  girl,  all  right,"  Bess  recalls, 
"but  in  the  loose,  sloppy  kind  of  sweater  you 
wear  to  school." 

Bess  was  a  talented,  bright  youngster.  She 
was  raised  in  the  Bronx,  New  York,  where  her 
father  was  an  interior  decorator.  She  was  the 
second  of  three  daughters. 

Bess  and  her  sisters  were  given  an  extensive 
musical  education.  Throughout  their  school 
days,  Bess's  father  insisted  that  his  children 
spend  most  of  their  evenings  practicing  while 


Bess-  sometimes  gets  a  trip  of  her  own — like  the  time 
she  and   Randy  took  The  Big  Payoff  to   Hollywood. 


Randy  Merriman  and  Bess  are  thrilled  when  a  couple 
wins  that  fabulous  coat  and  the  trip  of  their  dreams. 


Bess  Myerson  is  seen  on  The  Big  Payoff,  CBS-TV, 
M-F,   3   P.M.   EST,   for   the   Colgate-Palmolive   Co. 
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their  friends   met   at   the   corner   drugstore. 

"But  I  never  felt  lonely  or  persecuted,"  she 
says. 

Bess  and  her  father  were  close.  They  had 
many  long,  philosophical  talks.  He  explained 
why  he  wanted  her  to  study  music  seriously: 
later,  her  life  would  be  so  crowded  with  other 
things  that  she  would  have  no  time  to  develop 
her  talent.  Because  he  was  kindly  and  loved 
his  daughters,  and  because  his  reasons  were 
good  ones,  Bess  agreed  with  him. 

From  the  time  she  was  twelve,  Bess  earned 
part  of  the  cost  of  piano  lessons  by  baby-sitting. 
She  was  so  good  a  pianist  that  she  began  to  give 
lessons  when  she  was  in  her  early  teens  and, 
during  her  college  years,  had  as  many  as  twenty 
students  a  week.  She  also  picked  up  a  little 
money  as  a  model. 

"I  couldn't  get  anywhere  as  a  fashion  model," 
she  remembers.   "Even  (Continued  on  page  82) 


It  was  music  that  started   Bess  on  her  way  to  success,    and    music  .still    fills    her    home   today,    with    husband 
Allan  serenading  at  the  guitar  and  daughter  Barbara  being  angelic  at  the  harp.  Oh,  yes — they  play  games,  too. 
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LIFE'S  EASY  TO  LOVE 
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Home  in  Manhattan:  Just  like  Vanessa,  Peggy  McCay  is  a  devoted  daughter.  Her  parents 

have  always  encouraged   her  (but  at  one  time  believed  she  would  be  a  writer,  rather  than  an  actress). 


Peggy  McCay  is  like 
Vanessa  Dale,  the  girl  whose 
life  she  lives  daily 
By  FRANCES  KISH 


Holiday  in  Canada:  Peggy  enjoys  riding — 
and  catches  her  first  fish  (with  Jimmie  Shaw, 
Banff  Springs  Hotel  guide,  wielding  the  net). 


Peggy  McCay  was  crossing  a  New 
York  street,   one  day   last 
spring,  on  her  way  to  rehearse 
her  television  role  of  Vanessa  Dale 
in  hove  Of  Life,  when  an  elderly 
woman  shook  her  cane  at  her. 
"Vanessa,"  she  called  from  the 
sidewalk.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you." 
As  Peggy  approached,  the  woman 
took  her  arm.  "I  want  to  tell  you, 
Vanessa,  that  your  sister  Meg  is 
faking  paralysis.  She's  just  faking, 
my  dear,  and  you  should  know  it. 
I  saw  her  get  up  out  of  that 
wheel  chair  and  laugh — yes,  laugh — 
at  the  fraud  she  was  perpetrating, 
after  you    (Continued  on  page  67) 

Love  Of  Life  is  seen  over  CBS-TV,  M-F, 
12:15  P.M.  EST,  for  Whitehall  Pharmacal 
Co.,  Boyle-Midway,  American  Home  Foods. 
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How  to  be  right  about  the  McGuires:  It's  always  Christine  at  left,  Phyllis  in  center,  Dorothy  at  right. 


LUCKY  TO  BE  SO  RIGHT! 

The  McGuire  Sisters  are  grateful  to  a  mother  who  took  the  time  to  teach  them  true  values 


Good  luck  or  good  judgment?  Trusting  their  sense  of  values,  the  McGuire  Sisters  just  knew  when  they  were  ready 
for  New  York  and  network  fame.  One  appearance  on  TalentScouts — and  Godfrey  also  knew  how  "right"  they  were! 


By  MARIE  HALLER 


Would  you  say  we've  been  lucky?"  asks  Christine 
McGuire,  oldest  of  the  three  lovely  McGuire  Sisters 
heard  and  seen  on  Arthur  Godfrey  Time,  weekday 
mornings,  and  seen  on  Arthur  Godfrey  And  His  Friends  on 
Wednesday  nights. 

It's  a  fair  question,  and  one  which  many  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  asked  about  themselves,  but  few  with 
as  much  reason  as  these  three  harmonizing  beauties. 
At  a  glance,  you  can  see  they  really  are  interested  in 
knowing  the  answer  ...  is  it  luck,  or  is  it,  perhaps,  some- 
thing else — something  even  less  tangible  than  luck?   Is 
it,  perhaps,  something  that  has  its  roots  in  their  early, 
formative  years?   Something,  (Continued  on  page    81) 


The  McGuire  Sisteis  sing  on  Arthur  Godfrey  Time,  over  CBS  Radio, 
M-F,  10-11:30  A.M.— over  CBS-TV,  M-Th.,  10-11:30  A.M.— for  the  Kel- 
logg Co.,  Kleenex,  Snow  Crop,  Esquire  Boot  Polish,  Star-Kist,  Toni, 
Frigidaire,  Pepsodent,  Pillsbury,  Nabisco,  and  Chesterfield  Cigarettes. 
They  also  sing  on  Arthur  Godfrey  And  His  Friends,  seen  on  CBS-TV, 
Wed.,  8  P.M.,  for  Toni,  Pillsbury,  and  Chesterfield,  and  The  Arthur  God- 
frey Digest,  on  CBS  Radio,  Sun.,  5  P.M.,  for  Fiberglas.  (All  times  EST.) 
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Dr.  Jim  Brent  faces  an  age-old 
problem:  Can  a  marriage  withstand 
constant  outside  interference? 


1  Aunt  Reggie  helped  raise  Dr.  Jim — but  now  she's 
alienating  the  affections  of  his  daughter,  Janie, 
from  both  Jim  and  his  new  wife,  Jocelyn  (at  left). 


2  She  also  raised  Jim's  foster  son,  John— and  now 
interferes  so  strongly  in  his  marriage  to  Francie 
(above)  that   Francie  and  Johnny  are  separated. 


There  are  two  types  of  women  in  the 
world — those  who  walk  bravely  up  to  the 
tree  of  life  and  give  it  a  vigorous  shake  to  get 
what  they  want  ...  and  those  who  sit  under 
the  tree,  waiting  for  the  fruit  to  ripen  and  fall 
into  their  longing  hands.  Each  type  may  be 
right  in  her  own  way  of  living  .  .  .  each  may, 
however,  be  disappointed  in  the  rewards  of  her 
actions.   In  the  town  of  Merrimac,  there  are 
both  types  of  women — as  there  are  in  any  town. 
Doctor  Jim  Brent's  wife,  Jocelyn,  is  a  girl  who 
knows  what  she  wants  and  goes  about  it 
intelligently,  with  sensitivity  and  full  under- 
standing of  the  effect  which  her  actions  may 
have  on  her  husband,  whom  she  deeply  loves, 
and  on  his  child,  Janie,  for  whom  she  has  true 
affection. . . .  On  the  fringe  of  her  life,  influencing 
it  and  yet  not  quite  a  part  of  it,  is  Regina  Ellis, 
the  woman  who  brought  up  Jim  Brent  and, 


See  Next  Page- 
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later,  the  boy  Jim  adopted,  Johnny  Brent.  Aunt 
Reggie  is  definitely  the  "let's  shake  the  tree 
and  let  the  consequences  fall  where  they  may" 
type  of  woman.  For  Aunt  Reggie  is  a  good, 
intelligent,  competent — frighteningly  competent 
— person  who  has  come  to  Merrimac  to  live  out 
her  last  days  with  "her  boys."  Unfortunately, 
Aunt  Reggie's  ideas  of  what  is  "good"  for  others 
bring  complications  into  the  lives  of  Dr.  Jim 
Brent  and  Jocelyn  and  to  those  they  dearly 
love — consequences  which  are  beyond  their 
imaginings  and  possibly  even  beyond  those  of 
Aunt  Reggie!  .  .  .  First  to  feel  her  influence  is 
Janie,  Jim's  child — who  grows  farther  and 
farther  away  from  Jocelyn  and  Jim,  as  Aunt 
Reggie  encourages  Janie  to  think  of  their  mar- 
riage as  a  betrayal  of  Janie's  "real"  mother's 


3  Meanwhile,  the  newly  widowed  Sybil  schemes  to 
win  Jim's  heart.  Secretly  expecting  a  child,  she 
makes   plans  which   involve   her   maid    Pearl    (left). 


4  Pearl  goes  to  California  with  Sybil  and, 
when  the  child  is  born,  accepts  the  baby  girl 
as  her  own — leaving  Sybil  free  to  pursue  Jim. 


Pictured  here,  as  heard  on  the  air,  are: 

Dr.  Jim  Brent Don  MacLaughlin 

Jocelyn  Brent Virginia  Dwyer 

Dr.  John  Brent Bill  Lipton 

Francie  Brent Elizabeth  Lawrence 

Aunt  Reggie Evelyn  Varden 

Sybil  Overton  Fuller Barbara  Becker 

Pearl  Scudder  Snow Hollis  Irving 

The  Road  Of  Life,  M-F— NBC  Radio,  3:15  P.M. 
EST— CBS  Radio,  1  P.M.— for  Procter  &  Gamble. 


See  Next  Page- 


memory.  In  an  atmosphere  of  divided  alle- 
giance, Janie's  confused  young  emotions  run 
wild.  .  .  .  Probably  a  far  more  tragic  outcome 
of  Aunt  Reggie's  domination,  however,  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  her  interference  with  John 
Brent's  marriage  to  Francie.  Incident  after  in- 
cident proves  to  Francie  that  Johnny  cannot  be 
successfully  "married"  to  two  women  and  she 
feels  John  must  decide  between  them.  John's 
gratitude  to  his  aunt,  who  was  so  kind  to  him 
as  a  child,  makes  it  impossible  for  Francie  to 
hold  their  marriage  together.  In  his  dilemma 
and  anger,  John  leaves  their  home  and  opens 
his  new  office  in  Aunt  Reggie's  apartment.  .  . 
.Thus  separated  from  Francie,  John  is  at  loose 
ends.  And  it  is  inevitable  that  he  should  be  bent 
on  "showing"  everyone  that  he  was  right  and 
Francie  was  wrong.  Meanwhile,  lives  being  en- 


twined as  they  are,  a  series  of  incidents  almost 
completely  outside  the  circle  of  Jocelyn's  and 
Jim's  lives  is  leading  to  events  which  will  ulti- 
mately make  their  influence  felt.  .  .  .  Sybil 
Overton  Fuller  has  long  believed  herself  in  love 
with  Dr.  Jim.  The  fact  that  she  has  been  married 
to  another  man — and  has  secretly  borne  him  a 
child  after  his  death — does  not  keep  her  from 
imagining  that  some  day,  somehow,  her  love  for 
Jim  will  become  a  real,  living  fact,  culminating 
in  their  marriage.  Sybil's  insistence  that  Pearl 
Scudder  take  her  little  girl  and  care  for  her  as 
her  own,  Sybil  feels,  is  one  more  step  she's 
taking  which  will  ultimately  bring  her  close  to 
Jim.  Even  the  marriage  she  arranges  between 
Pearl  and  Eddie  Snow,  a  merchant  marine  man, 
is  for  Sybil's  benefit,  not  Pearl's.  That  Eddie 
loves  Pearl  and  wants  her  to  set  up  a  home  for 


5  For  one  agonizing  moment,  as  her  baby's  fingers  entwine  around  her  own,  Sybil  regrets  her  tragic 
decision.  But  her  obsession  about  Jim  steels  her  purpose.  She  must  win  Jim,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 
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6  Back  in  Merrimac,  all  of  Jim's  medical  skill  is  called  upon  to  save  the  ailing  baby's  life,  while 
Jocelyn  comforts  the  anguished  Pearl.  Pearl  loves  the  baby,  but  finds  that  her  deception  about  the 
little  girl's  parentage  has  complicated  her  marriage  to  a  man  who  knows  the  child  isn't  really  hers. 
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him  is  something  Sybil  hasn't  foreseen.  Nor 
does  she  realize  that  Eddie  will  return  from  a 
tour  of  sea-duty  and  object  to  Pearl's  keeping 
the  baby.  .  .  ,  Meanwhile,  when  Pearl  returns  to 
Merrimac  with  the  baby,  the  circle  narrows  and 
Jim,  through  doctoring  the  baby  Sybil  turned 
over  to  Pearl,  is  once  more  embroiled  in  Sybil's 
affairs.  Sybil  is  unattached  now — and  so  is 
Johnny.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  two  should 
get  together.  Johnny,  resentful  of  all  criticism, 
has  a  great  need  for  the  emotional  give-and- 
take  of  a  relationship  with  a  woman — and  Sybil 


is  the  woman  he  chooses.  This  role,  even  Aunt 
Reggie  cannot  play  in  his  life.  Sybil  has  taken 
one  more  step  toward  Jim.  .  .  .  Johnny  is  not 
only  one  who  will  give  her  access  to  a  passing 
relationship  with  Jim,  but  is  also  a  person 
through  whom  she  could  give  vent  to  vengeance 
on  Jim— should  it  ever  please  her  to  do  so.  Jim 
and  Jocelyn  are  unhappy  about  this  relationship 
but,  for  Johnny's  sake,  they  take  Sybil  at  the 
value  which  he  places  on  her.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
bright  spots  on  Jim's  and  Jocelyn's  horizon, 
however,  is  the  romance  that  develops  between 


ROAD  OF  LIFE 


Malcolm  Overton  and  Augusta  Creel — these 
two  have  been  destined  to  continue  the  romance 
of  some  twenty  years  before.  It  is  with  great 
happiness  that  Jim  and  Jocelyn  see  them  mar- 
ried. Despite  the  ebb  and  flow  of  events  around 
them,  Jim  and  Jocelyn  are  finding  happiness — 


Jim  in  a  job  which  he  can  tackle  and  feel  him- 
self of  public  service,  Jocelyn  in  the  slow  but 
steady  building  of  a  real  home  and  a  good  life 
with  Jim.  .  .  .  For  Jim  and  Jocelyn,  the  tree  of 
life  is  yielding  some  fine  rewards  for  the  careful 
nurturing  they've  given  to  their  life  together. 


7  Separated  from  Francie,  Johnny  is  in  such  a  state  that  Sybil  finds  it  easy  to  win  his  confidence. 
And  Aunt  Reggie,  of  course,  is  still  adding  her  bit  to  the  emotional  tension.  Will  these  two  women — 
one  scheming,  the  other  well-meaning — destroy  the  happiness  Jim  and  Jocelyn  have  built  so  carefully? 
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II  the  things  RALPH 


Ralph  and  his  beloved  wife,   Alice,   at  home. 


Ralph   Bellamy,  video's   popular  private 
eye,  Mike  Barnett,  looks  like  a  husky, 
handsome  man  on  your  screen.    He  is.    He 
looks  like  the  kind  of  man  who  would  be 
at  ease  in  the  Maine  woods  or  on  an  elephant 
hunt.   He  is.   He  looks  like  the  kind  who  would 
make  a  good  spouse  for  some  lucky  woman. 
And  he  does.   In  private  life,  Ralph  Bellamy  does 
not  dally  in  murder,  intrigue  and  bedeviled 
women,  but  anyone  who  takes  to  his  he-man 
TV  personality  would  find  little  disappointment  in 
Bellamy,  the  man. 

Home  for  Ralph  and  his  wife  Alice  is  in  one 
of  the  first  apartment  buildings  to  be  built 
in  uptown  Manhattan  some  sixty-eight  years 
ago.    And  there  are  very  few  apartments  like  it. 

"What  our   (Continued  on  page  75) 

Man  Against  Crime,  as  sponsored  by  Camel  Cigarettes,  is 
seen  on  many  NBC-TV  stations  (except  WNBT)  and  several 
of  Du  Mont  TV  (including  WARD),  Sun.,  10:30  P.M.  EST. 
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He  collects  primitive  art  (Alice  always  finds  room  for  it  somewhere),  makes  a  man-size  stew,  and  hates  that  morning  alarm. 
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BELLAMY  is- 


As  Mike  Barnett, 
Ralph  knows  no  fear; 
in  real  life,  he's  every 
inch  as  good  a  man 

By 

KURT 

MARTIN 


For  at  dawn  he  works  with  danger! 
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around  the  world  on 


THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE 


The  trip  was  wonderful,  but  the  best  part  of  my 
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Crossing  the  Pacific:  Left,  at  Pearl  Harbor— I  couldn't  help  crying  when  I  placed  a  wreath  "in  memoriam"  on 

the  USS.  Arizona.  Center,  a  brief  stop  at  Wake  Island— the  Gl's  were  on  their  way  to  Midway,  I  was  enroute  to  Guam. 

Right,  at  the  enlisted  men's  mess.  Clark  Field,  near  Manila — Army  chow  may  not  be  home  cooking,  but  it's  good. 


East  meets  West:  Left,  with  Ed  Wade  in  Tokyo — loaded  down  with  souvenirs.  Center,  with  Dick  Brill  at  the 

famous  Geisha  House — though  I  couldn't  dance  to  that  music.  Right,  in  Naples — I  enjoyed  visiting  all  the  USO's.  But  the 

greatest  joy  of  all  came  in  Paris  (below)  when  my  son  kissed  me  and  said:  "You  took  a  long  time  coming,  Mom!" 


By  MRS.  EVA  WILCHER 


I  know  that  people  have  won  refrigerators,  automo- 
biles, mink  coats  and  thousands  of  dollars  on  radio 
and  TV,  but  I  think  my  award  on  Wheel  Of  Fortune 
was  the  best  of  all.  I  won  a  trip  around  the  world 
which  meant  a  chance  to  visit  with  my  son  stationed 
overseas. 

It  isn't  every  day  that  a  woman  is  offered  such  a  trip, 
so  I  can't  easily  forget  that  Monday  morning  in  early 
July.  I  was  at  home  in  Tell  City,  Indiana,  a  town 
of  about  five  thousand.   It  was  (Continued  on  page  84) 


Wheel  Of  Fortune  is  seen  over  CBS-TV,  Fri.,  10  A.M.  EST.  Mrs. 
Wilcher  is  pictured  on  opposite  page  with  program's  co-producer, 
Peter  Arnell,  at  far  left,  and  emcee  Todd  Russell   (beside  her). 


prize  was  visiting  my  son  overseas 


Francey  stared,  as  I  led  the  way  to  our  table 
—  stared  at  her  "fiance,"  dating  another  girl.] 
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WHEN  A  GIRL  IS  IN  LOVE  WITH  MARRIAGE,  RATHER 

THAN  THE  MAN,  ALL 
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OVECAN 


BE  BLIND 


By  PATSY  CAMPBELL 


One  of  the  nicest  things  about  being  Terry 
Burton— that's  The  Second  Mrs. 
Burton,  the  radio  role  I  play — is  that 
Terry  not   only   leads   such   an   exciting   life 
herself,  but  is  always  in  the  thick  of  all 
the  romances  and  adventures  involving  the 
whole  Burton  family  and  their  friends.     My 
own  private  life  as  Patsy  Campbell  seems 
quiet  by  comparison,  and — while  I'm  sure 
there's  a  great  deal  of  drama  and  depth  of 
feeling  in  the  lives  of  those  around  me — I 
try  not  to  ask  prying  questions  or  interfere 
in  their  romantic  troubles.    That's  why,  as 
I  look  back  on  it  now,  it  seems  rather  strange 
that  I  should  have  taken  action  (or  tried 
to)  in  Francey  Clark's  life. 

I  first  met  Francey  shortly  after  we  bought 
our  house  in  Brooklyn,  when  I  discovered 
that  some  of  the  neighborhood  shops  offered 
as  good  a  selection  of  many  household  things 
as  I  could  find  in  New  York — and,  moreover, 
were  open  late  Friday  nights,  which  meant 
a  lot  to  me,  with  my  tight  schedule  of 
rehearsals,  broadcasts,  conferences,  and  what- 
not.  A  fabric  shop  called  Cora  Lee's  had 
tempted  me  since  my  first  glimpse  of  it,  and 
one  Friday  night,  after  dinner,  when  Al  had 
some  business  to  attend  to,  I  went  over 
there.  I  brought  with  (Continued  on  page  73) 


Patsy  Campbell  (seen  at  left  in  checked  coat)  stars 
in  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton,  as  heard  on  CBS  Radio, 
M-F,  2  P.M.  EST;  sponsored  by  General  Foods  Corp. 


SORTS  OF  THINGS  CAN  HAPPEN— ANI>  DO! 
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Patsy  Campbell  (seen  at  left  in  checked  coat)  aura 
in  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton,  aa  heard  on  CBS  Radio, 
M-F,  2  P.M.  EST:  sponsored  by  General  Foods  Corp 


S°RTS  OF  THINGS  CAN  HAPPEN— AND  DO! 


who's  who  on 

KRAFT  TV  THEATRE 


Constance  Ford 


Constance  Ford  is  New  York  born  and  bred.  She 
has  always  wanted  to  be  an  actress,  as  long 
as  she  can  remember.  Connie  studied  dramatics 
at  New  York  City's  Hunter  College  and  followed 
her  training  with  good  parts  in  the  prize- winning 
New  York  stage  play,  "Death  of  a  Salesman,"  "See 
the  Jaguar,"  and  the  very  successful  John  Garfield 
revival  of  "Golden  Boy."  Her  hobbies  are  beach- 
bathing — never  mind  the  water — and  reading.  Her 
favorite  foods,  steak  and  broiled  tomatoes.  A  recent 
Kraft  role  provided  her  with  her  favorite  kind  of 
part — she    has    always    enjoyed    doing    comedy. 


Two  different  Kraft  Television  Theatre  productions  are 
seen  each  week— on  NBC-TV,  Wed.,  at  9  P.M.— on  ABC-TV, 
Thurs.,  9:30  P.M.— both  EST,  sponsored  by  Kraft  Foods. 


Six  talents  headed  in 


a  dramatic  direction 


Tom  Taylor  was  recently  seen  on  Kraft  in  "The 
Blind  Spot,"  opposite  Ruth  Matteson — who  played 
his  mother.  The  role  was  not  a  new  one  to  Tom, 
who  played  Ruth's  son  in  the  Sunday-afternoon 
serial  Fairmeadows  U.S.A.  From  Springfield,  Ver- 
mont, Tom  planned  on  being  a  set  designer — unlike 
his  older  brother,  who  teaches  mathematics,  or  his 
father,  who  is  in  the  export  business — from  the  time 
he  was  in  Holden  grammar  school  right  through 
Norwich  Academy  and  Colby  College  in  Maine.  But, 
when  he  joined  the  Weston  Playhouse  Theatre  in 
Vermont,  he  went  from  the  designing  boards  to  the 
acting  boards  and  liked  it.  Though  he  came  to  New 
York  determined  to  look  cosmopolitan,  Tom  has 
found  his  natural  college-boy  appearance  has  gained 
him  favor  with  both  the  TV  directors  and  fans. 


Tom  Taylor 
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John  Baragrey  is  six-feet-four  and  dark 
and  handsome  in  the  best  tradition  of 
Southern  gentlemen  and  leading  men.  His 
home  is  in  Haleyville,  Alabama,  and  the  soft 
speech  he  knew  when  he  was  a  boy  wells  up 
when  he  is  not  on  the  stage.  A  journalism 
major  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  John 
came  to  New  York  in  1940  to  try  his  hand  at 
acting.  Summer  stock  jobs  came  first,  and 
then  a  Broadway  part  in  1944.  Variety  is 
John's  forte;  he  has  played  villains,  heroes, 
saints  and  sinners  on  Kraft  Television  Thea- 
tre since  his  appearance  on  the  first  Kraft 
show  in  1947.  His  performance  as  Heathcliff 
in  "Wuthering  Heights"  was  chosen  one  of 
the  best  in  Kraft  history  and  included  in 
their  sixth  anniversary  show. 


John  Baragrey 


Ann  Hillary's  real  name  is  Ann 
^  Frances,  but  she  had  to  change 
it  (the  Hillary  comes  from  her 
mother's  maiden  name  of  Hill). 
Ann  is  twenty-three  and  calls  La 
Follette,  Tennessee,  her  home.  In 
fact,  Ann.  was  once  chosen  Miss 
La  Follette — during  her  senior  year 
in  high  school.  Ann  attended  the 
University  of  Kentucky  at  Lexing- 
ton, but  gave  up  college  for  a 
chance  in  the  theatre.  Her  choice 
was  a  wise  one,  for  she  is  now  in 
demand  for  roles  which  range  from 
that  of  spitfire  to  the  sweet  girl 
next  door.  Ann  played  leading 
parts  in  summer  stock  this  year, 
to  prepare  herself  for  further  TV 
roles — and  for  a  try  at  Broadway 
in  the  near  future. 


PATTi  O'Neil  is  a  sixteen-year- 
old  New  York  high  school  miss 
whose  easy  acceptance  of  direc- 
tion has  made  her  a  favorite  of 
Kraft  directors  in  parts  calling 
for  anything  from  thirteen-  to 
eighteen-year-old  comediennes  or 
dramatic  actresses.  She  started  in 
show  business  when  a  CBS  pho- 
tographer saw  her  at  the  age  of 
nine  and  thought  she  should  be 
a  model.  Patti  is  a  New  York 
Yankees  fan,  a  big  swimming  en- 
thusiast, and  a  commendable  ten- 
nis player.  Patti  has  played  one 
Broadway  role,  in  the  musical, 
"Finian's  Rainbow."  Her  biggest 
fear,  after  finishing  an  hour  show 
for  Kraft,  is  always — "What  if  I 
had  forgotten  a  line!" 


Ann  Hillary 


Patti  O'Neil 


Irene  Vernon 


Irene  Vernon  is  a  Hoosier  by  birth 
who  started  out  for  Hollywood  as  a 
very  young  girl,  then  reversed  her 
steps  and  ended  by  dancing  in  New 
York  at  the  Copacabana,  where  a  scout 
for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  signed  her 
for  a  picture  as  the  featured  singer  in 
front  of  Xavier  Cugat's  band.  A  tour 
in  vaudeville  followed,  then  three  more 
pictures:  "The  Blue  Veil,"  "Deadline, 
U.S.A.,"  and  "Sound  of  Fury."  Irene 
designs  but  does  not  have  time  to  sew 
her  own  clothes.  She  likes  to  cook,  too 
— but,  again,  rehearsals  take  too  much 
of  her  time.  Her  ambition?  "To  be  a 
darned  good  versatile  actress!"  When 
time  permits,  she  studies  with  a  group 
of  players,  now  in  America,  who  -for- 
merly were  part  of  England's  famous 
and  historic. Old  Vic  Theatre. 
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oughing  it 

with  LINKLETTER 


By  PEER  J.  OPPENHEIMER 


Fate  seemed  against  the  packing  trip 
Art  Linkletter  and  his  pretty  wife  Lois 
had  planned  for  last  fall.  For  months 
they'd  organized  for  it — with  Art  restricting 
his  efforts  to  theorizing,  and  Lois  doing 
the  rest. 

From  previous  experiences,  she  had  a 
good  idea  of  what  they  needed.  Before  they 
went  on  their  first  pack  trip — three 
years  ago — she  had  asked  her  friends  what 
to  take  along.   On  subsequent  trips,  she's 
added  to  the  original  list  all  the 
items  they'd  missed. 

This  year,  Art,  Lois,  and  their  three  oldest 
children — Jack,  16,  Dawn,  14,  and  Robert, 
8 — were  supposed  to  go  along.    Then 
things  began  to  happen. 

Continued     k. 


Packed. and  ready  to  start  at  dawn — almost. 

Eating — or  preparing  to  eat — is  Art's  specialty,  particularly  when  out  in  the  open  air! 
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JF/ieft  ^4rt  and  Lois  headed  for  the  High  Sierras 

they  thought  their  troubles  were  over,  but- 
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Roughing  it 

with  LINKLETTER 


By  PEER  J-  OPPENHEMER 


Fate  seemed  against  the  packing  trip 
Art  Linkletter  and  his  pretty  wife  Lois 
had  planned  for  last  fall.  For  months 
they'd  organized  for  it— with  Art  restricting 
his  efforts  to  theorizing,  and  Lois  doing 
the  rest. 

From  previous  experiences,  she  had  a 
good  idea  of  what  they  needed.  Before  they 
went  on  their  first  pack  trip — three 
years  ago — she  had  asked  her  friends  what 
to  take  along.  On  subsequent  trips,  she's 
added  to  the  original  list  all  the 
items  they'd  missed. 

This  year,  Art,  Lois,  and  their  three  oldest 
children — Jack,  16,  Dawn,  14,  and  Robert, 
8 — were  supposed  to  go  along.   Then 
things  began  to  happen. 

Continued     w 


Pocked  and  ready  to  start  at  dawn — almost. 

Eating — or  preparing  to  eat — is  Art's  specialty,  particularly  when  out  in  the  open  air! 


When  Art  and  Lois  headed  for  the  High  Sierras 

they  thought  their  troubles  were  over,  but — 


Art  beams.  This   is  the   life,   the   fishing's   been   fine 
— but   just   wait  till    he   tries   to    show   off   for    Lois! 


Roughing  it 

with  LINKLETTER 


Eight  days  before  they  left,  Jack  got  into  a  fight 
during  a  basketball  game  which  resulted  in  a  broken 
eardrum.  Confined  to  bed,  he  was  out  of  the  picture. 

The  day  after  Jack's  accident,  Art  and  Lois  drove 
up  to  Lake  Arrowhead  to  practice  riding,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  long  hours  on  horseback  the  following 
week,  and  also  to  pick  up  Dawn,  who'd  spent  ten 
days  at  a  Girl  Scout  camp  in  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains. 

When  Lois  got  off  her  horse  she  pulled  a  tendon,  and 
for  a  few  days,  it  looked  as  if  she'd  be  unfit  for  the 
trip.   Fortunately,  she  recovered  in  time. 

Dawn  was  less  fortunate.   On  the  drive  back  to 
Los  Angeles  she  felt  chilly.   The  family  doctor's 
examination,  when  they  got  home,  indicated  her 
condition  to   be  more  serious   than  her  parents  had 
feared.  She  had  pneumonia.  The  temperature  broke 
within  three  days,  but  she  was  far  too  weak  for  the 
trip.   The  party  was  down  to  three. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  with  eight-year-old 
Robert,  except  being  the  only  one  of  the  children  left 
to  go  along.  "Gee,  Pop,  I  don't  want  to  go.  All  you'll 
talk  about  is  grown-up  (Continued  on  page  79) 


An  Linkletter  emcees  House  Party,  M-F,  on  CBS-TV,  2:30  P.M. 
—on  CBS  Radio,  3:15  P.M.— for  Pillsbury  Mills,  Lever  Brothers, 
Kellogg  Co.  and  Green  Giant  Co.;  also  People  Are  Funny,  heard 
on  CBS  Radio,  Tues.,  8  P.M.,  for  Mars  Candy  Co.  (All  times  EST) 


Woman-talk,  or  "Where  are  those  menfolk?"  Lois  (right)  and  pretty  Beverly  Mahan,  bride  of  the 
Linkletters'  youthful  guide,  snatch  a  few  words  while  waiting  for  their  "good  providers"  to  return. 
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look  lovelier 40  days 


with 

Doctor's  Home  Facial 

•••or  your  money  back? 


The  moment  you  smooth 
on  this  different  beauty 
cream,  you're  on  your  way 
to  a  fresher,  prettier  com- 
plexion. For  you've  taken 
the  first  step  in  the  wonder- 
ful, ne"w  Home  Facial,  devel- 
oped by  a  noted  skin  doctor. 


This  Doctor's  Home 
Facial  uses  Noxzema,  the 
only  leading  beauty  cream 
that's  medicated.  See  how 
this  unique  cream  works  for 
you  —  how  fresh  your  skin 
becomes  — how  clear  and 
satiny  smooth  it  looks! 


This  new,  different  beauty  care  helps  skin  look  fresher, 
prettier — helps  yon  keep  it  that  way,  too! 


#  If  you  aren't  entirely  satisfied  with 
your  complexion  here's  important  beauty 
.news  for  you! 

A  famous  skin  doctor  worked  out  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  beauty  routine  — with  a 
special  beauty  cream.  It's  actually  a  new 
cleansing  method  and  a  wonderfully  ef- 
fective home  beauty  treatment— all  rolled- 
in-one! 

Why  it's  so  successful 
This  new  beauty  care  owes  its  amazing 
effectiveness  to  the  unique  qualities  of 
Noxzema.  This  famous  greaseless  formula 
is  a  combination  of  softening,  soothing, 
and  cleansing  ingredients  offered  by  no 
other  leading  beauty  cream.  It's  medicated 


\"\ 


Follow  Doctor's  Home 
Facial  below.  It's  especially 
beneficial  to  dry,  rough  or 
blemished*  skin.  Noxzema 
supplies  a  film  of  oil  and 
moisture  that  works  night 
and  day  to  help  skin  look 
fresher,  prettier. 


—aids  healing— helps  skin  look  clean  and 
fresh!  Here's  all  you  do! 

1  Cleanse  your  face  by  washing  with 
Noxzema  and  water.  Apply  Noxzema; 
wring  out  a  cloth  in  warm  water  and  wash  as 
if  using  soap.  See  how  stale  make-up  and 
dirt  disappear  after  this  'cream-washing'!  How 
fresh  skin  looks  and  feels — not  dry,  or  drawn! 

2  Night  Cream:  Medicated  Noxzema 
supplies  a  protective  film  of  oil  and 
moisture — helps  your  skin  look  smoother, 
fresher,  lovelier.  Pat  a  bit  extra  over  any 
blemishes*  to  help  heal  them  —  fast!  It's 
greaseless,  too!  No  smeary  pillow! 

3  Make-up  base:  In  the  morning, 
'cream-wash'  again;  then  as  your  long- 
lasting  powder  base,  apply  Noxzema.  It  helps 
protect  your  skin  all  day! 


Results  are  thrilling.  Surveys  show  over 
a  million  women  all  over  America  have 
changed  to  this  sensible  beauty  care.  Hun- 
dreds of  letters  praise  Noxzema's  quick 
help  for  dry,  rough  skin;  *externally- 
caused  blemishes;  and  especially  for  that 
dull,  lifeless,  half-clean  look  of  many  so- 
called  normal  complexions. 

It  works  or  money  back!  In  clinical 
tests  the  Noxzema  routine  helped  4  out 
of  5  women  with  skin  problems  to  have 
lovelier  complexions.  Try  it  for  10  days— 
if  you  don't  look  lovelier— return  jar  to 
Noxzema,  Baltimore  — money  back!  Get 
Noxzema  today— 40tf,  60«S  and  $1.00  plus 
tax  at  drug,  cosmetic  counters. 
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Walter  Brooke's  Three  Steps  To  Heaven 


(Continued   from  page   36) 
have  learned  the  news  in  such  a  dramatic 
fashion,"  says  Betty.  "It's  much  too  impor- 
tant to  us  both." 

Concerning  the  coming  of  this,  their  first 
baby,  there  wasn't,  actually,  any  surprise 
for  either  of  the  young  Brookes.  There  was 
just  happiness  and  pride  and  gratefulness 
to  God  that  a  baby  was  on  the  way. 

When  Betty  and  Walter  were  married  in 
January  of  1951,  they  naturally  wanted 
children.  They've  been  planning  for  them 
ever  since.  Their  baby  will  be  born,  by 
natural  childbirth,  this  February,  1954.  It 
gives  them  a  sort  of  extra-special  feeling, 
Betty  and  Walter  say,  about  their  baby. . . . 

They  don't  care,  either  of  them,  whether 
the  baby  is  a  boy  or  a  girl — or  both! 

"Of  course,  if  we  should  have  twins,  one 
girl  and  one  boy,  that  would  answer  all 
preferences,"  Walter  grinned,  "conscious  or 
unconscious!  And,  since  there  are  twins  in 
Betty's  family — could  be.  We  rather  hope 
it  will  be.  Otherwise,  we  don't  in  the  least 
care  which — just  hope  God  sends  us  a  nice 
healthy  baby. 

"And  I  feel  sure,  because  of  Betty,  that 
He  will.  All  expectant  mothers  should  be 
like  Betty.  If  they  were,  all  expectant 
fathers  would  be  like  me,"  Walter  laughed. 
"At  ease! 

"For  there  hasn't  been  any  difference  in 
Betty  at  all,"  happy  father-to-be  Brooke 
said,  pridefully,  of  his  blonde  and  lovely- 
to-look-at  bride  (who  is  Peggy  Young  on 
NBC  Radio's  Pepper  Young's  Family), 
"with  the  perfectly  normal  exception  of 
going  from  a  size-12  dress  to,  progressively, 
sizes  14  and  16.  Not  any.  She  hasn't  had  an 
ache  or  a  pain.  Nor  a  single  spell  of  the 
traditional  'morning  sickness.'  She  didn't 
even  see  an  obstetrician  until  her  fourth 
month.  She  doesn't  wake  up  in  the  small 
hours  with  cravings  for  out-of-season 
delicacies. 

"However,  there  was  one  exception:  A 
week  or  so  ago,  she  did  want  the  only 
special  item  she  has  wanted — a  pumpkin 
pie.  Untutored  as  I  was  in  pre-natal  crav- 
ings and  the  necessity  of  gratifying  them,  I 
paid  no  attention.  Then,  one  evening,  Betty 
greeted  me  at  our  front  door,  floury  of 
hand  and  flowery  of  smile,  and  said  brisk- 
ly, 'Well,  I  finally  got  my  pumpkin  pie — 
made  it  myself!' 

"No  wonder  I  say  all  expectant  mothers 
should  be  like  Betty — for  she  certainly 
hasn't  pampered  herself  nor  expected  me 
to  pamper  her.  No  pillows  behind  the 
back.  No  fetching  and  carrying.  No  trays 
in  bed.  We  both  get  up,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  5: 30  A.M.,  five  days  a  week,  have 
breakfast  together  (which  Betty  prepares) 
so  that  I  may  be  off  in  time  for  the  7  A.M. 
rehearsal  of  my  11:45  A.M.  NBC-TV  show, 
Three  Steps  To  Heaven.  Good  training  for 
prospective  parents,  this  rising  with  the 
sun.  Also,  we  enjoy  it.  'Much  more  fun 
this  way,'  Betty  said  the  other  morning  as, 
came  the  dawn,  we  faced  each  other  across 
the  steaming  coffee  cups,  the  bacon  and  the 
eggs. 

"Just  as  there's  been  no  difference  in 
Betty  herself,  so  there  has  been  no  differ- 
ence in  her  activities.  She  hasn't  missed 
a  single  performance  of  her  Pepper  Young 
show.  She  continues  to  take  all  her  singing 
lessons.    In  addition,  she's  been  attending 


classes  in  natural  childbirth  at  the  Mater- 
nity Center.  Practically  the  only  thing  we 
haven't  done,  that  we  like  to  do,  is  roller- 
skate.  We  usually  roller-skate  two  or  three 
times  a  week  at  the  wonderful  Wollman 
Memorial  outdoor  rink  in  Central  Park. 
This  alone,  of  all  our  activities,  we  forego. 

"As  you  know,  natural  childbirth  elimi- 
nates fear  and  tension  and  so,  when  the 
time  comes  for  the  baby  to  be  born,  pain. 
Natural  childbirth  should  come  very  na- 
turally indeed  to  Betty,  for  even  during  her 
pregnancy  there  hasn't  been  a  trace  of  fear 
or  tension  in  her.  Not  a  jitter.  Not  a  nerve. 
Nor,  if  I  may  bring  myself  into  this,  in 
me. 

"I've  known  quite  a  few  expectant  fath- 
ers in  my  time,  and  most  of  them,"  Walter 
laughed,  "seem  to  look — and  feel — pretty 
pale.  As  if  they,  rather  than  their  wives, 
were  in  a  'delicate  condition.'  It  hasn't 
been  so — how  could  it  be — with  me? 

"At  first,  just  at  the  very  first,  I  had  the 
odd  idea  that  being  an  expectant  father 
is  somewhat  similar  to  being  a  prospective 
bridegroom. 

"It's  just  like  getting  married,  I  remem- 
ber thinking.  You  find  yourself  walking 
down  that  aisle  and  you're  thinking, 
What's  happening? 

"Same  with  prospective  fatherhood.  On 
both  occasions,  the  change  of  habit-pat- 
tern is,  I  suppose,  what  unsteadies  you. 
The  something  new  and  untried — and  a 
first  baby,  like  a  first  marriage,  is  certainly 
new!  Likewise,  untried.  Happy  anticipa- 
tion— but  also  some  apprehension — is  the 
way  I  would  describe  the  emotion  of  the 
normal  expectant  father.  In  the  case  of  this 
expectant  father,  the  emotion  is  now, 
thanks  to  Betty,  ninety-nine  per  cent 
happy  anticipation.  The  remaining  one  per 
cent  is  the  apprehension  any  man  must  feel 
when  he  asks  himself,  as  I  ask  myself, 
What  kind  oj  a  father  will  I  be?" 

"A  good  father!"  Betty,  speaking  robust- 
ly, answered  the  question.  "Everyone  says 
you'll  be  an  exceptionally  good  father. 
Walter's  wonderful  with  children,"  Betty 
said  earnestly,  "I  have  a  small  niece  and 
nephew,  so  I  know.  Walter  takes  an  in- 
terest in  children,  a  real  interest,  and  they 
know  it.  In  the  country,  when  the  kids 
play  ball,  Walter  joins  in  right  away.  Same 
with  anything  kids  do,  or  say,  Walter's 
right — well,    right    with    them.    .    .    ." 

"I  can't  wait,"  Walter  said,  as  if  thinking 
out  loud,  "to  take  our  child  out  in  his 
buggy!  Take  him  to  the  park,  to  the  zoo  .  .  . 
I've  already  bought  the  baby  a  set  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  Walter  gestured 
toward  the  handsome  and  imposing  vol- 
umes stretching  their  length  on  a  near-by 
shelf,  "expect  him  to  read  very  early.  .  .  ." 

"Considering  how  Walter  takes  to  chil- 
dren and,  what  is  even  more  important,  the 
way  children  take  to  Walter,"  Betty  mused, 
also  aloud,  "it  would  be  fun,  I  think,  to 
have  at  least  four.  Have  them  two  years 
apart,  so  that — " 

"More  than  one?"  Walter's  blue  eyes 
held  a  startled  expression.  "I  don't  know 
about  that — yet.  The  first  one  is  here,"  he 
arched  a   quizzical   brow,   "on  probation!" 

" — so  handy  with  babies,"  Betty  was 
saying,  placidly,  "with  my  brother's  chil- 
dren, as  I've  said.  Walter  cooks  very  well, 
too.    He  prefers  doing  other  things  but,  if 
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a  Vaccine  win  mean  M'cfory! 
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he  had  to — the  baby  wouldn't  starve.  He 
could  do  the  formulas.  Which  is  as  it 
should  be.  Sort  of  old-fashioned,  nowa- 
days, for  fathers  not  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  care  of  the  baby." 

"I've  been  around,"  Walter  admitted 
modestly,  "I  know  my  way  around — a 
triangle.  I  don't  know  that  I'm  as  handy 
with  babies  as  Betty  would  have  you  be- 
lieve, but  I  don't  think  I  need  take  the 
Visiting  Nurse  course  for  fathers,  which 
teaches  you  how  to  hold  the  baby,  wash 
it,  weigh  it,  change  it,  make  the  formulas, 
and  the  rest  of  it.  I  haven't  done,  and  I 
don't  think  I  am  going  to  do,  anything  like 
that." 

"Patient,  too,"  Betty  said,  "he's  a  very 
patient  man,  Walter  is.  .  .  ." 

"I  just  don't  want  him  to  cry,"  Walter 
said,   warningly. 

"Honey,  don't  say  that,  you  scare  me  to 
death!"  Betty  exclaimed  (without  a  trace 
of  fright).  "They  have  to  cry  sometimes, 
for  exercise.  .  .  ." 

"I  just  meant  that  I  hope  he  isn't  one 
of  those  babies  who's  always  crying,"  Wal- 
ter explained.  "I  have  always  liked  walk- 
ing, but  not  the  floor!" 

"And,  although  I  imagine  Walter  would 
like  it  if  the  child  were  to  be  neat  and 
orderly,  he  won't  make  a  point — " 

"Nor  think  of  making  one,"  Walter 
laughed.  "After  all,  one  of  the  reasons  I 
have  for  being  glad  a  baby  is  coming  to  our 
house  is  that  I  won't  be  the  only  one  with 
things  all  over  the  floor!" 

"His  tools,  he  means,"  Betty  explained, 
"the  tools  with  which  he  re-makes  furni- 
ture— it's  his  hobby,  or  one  of  them — this 
old  mahogany  table,  for  instance,  which 
was  originally  a  dining  table  and  is  now, 
as  you  see,  a  coffee  table — and  beautiful, 
isn't  it?  His  oils  and  varnishes  and  waxes 
for  refinishing  the  furniture  he  re-makes 
are  also,  well,  sort  of  strewn,  you  know. . .  ." 

"I  believe  I'll  be  a  pretty  understanding 
father,"  Walter  said.  "I  think  I'll  have  a 
fellow-feeling,  a  'sympatico'  for  whatever 
shenanigans  go  on.  Judging  from  what  I've 
heard  Mother  and  Dad  telling  Betty  about 
me  in  the  tadpole  stage,  I  should  be.  I  vas, 
I  gather,  an  absolute  little  monster.  'Den- 
nis the  Menace.'  Always  fighting — in  Dover 
and  in  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  in  Ber- 
lin, Germany  (where  I  lived  and  went  to 
school  for  five  years),  in  Westchester,  in 
the  Bronx — always  in  trouble,  always 
scrapping! 

"I  think  I'll  also  be  a  fairly  relaxed 
father.  I've  been  around  kids  quite  a  lot," 
Walter  said.  "When  I  was  eighteen,  I  was 
a  Sunday  school  teacher  up  in  the  Bronx. 
And  for  two  summers  I  was  a  camp  coun- 
selor with  kids  of  about  nine  to  fourteen 
in  my  care,  at  Camp  Sharparoon  in  Dutch- 
ess County,  New  York.  It  qualifies  me  to 
be  a  fairly  all-round  coach — and  compan- 
ion— to  my  son,  or  daughter,  or  both,  in 
the  sports  department.  For  I  can  teach  him 
(or  her)  swimming,  life-saving  ...  to  ride 
horseback,  to  play  tennis,  baseball,  hockey, 
badminton,  basketball  .  .  .  how  to  skate, 
especially  on  wheels!  Since  I  once  became 
— that  is,  almost  became — a  forest  ranger, 
and  almost  went  to  Cornell,  where  they 
have  a  wonderful  course  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry and  Forestry,  I  have  an  interest  in, 
and  a  smattering  of,  these  lores,  too. 

"If  we  have  a  son,  or  a  daughter,  or  both, 
I  will  want,  more  than  anything  I  can  think 
of,  for  him  or  her  to  be  a  Boy  or  Girl  Scout. 
I  was  a  Scout  and  nothing  in  my  life  has 
meant  as  much  to  me  or  been  as  valuable. 
It's  the  greatest  organization  in  the  world, 
in  my  opinion,  for  building  moral  values 
and  good  citizenship  and  discipline  built  on 
mutual  respect. 

"Which  reminds  me  of  my  first  camp- 


ing  trip,  as  a  Scout,  in  Germany.  An  equi- 
valent of  our  Treasure  or  Scavenger  Hunts, 
the  purpose  of  this  trek  was  to  test  cour- 
age. We  went,  I  recall,  into  the  Black 
Forest.  My  assignment  was  to  climb  up  a 
steep  brick  wall  on  the  far  end  of  which, 
under  a  stone  I  would,  I  was  told,  find  a 
written  message.  I  was  to  read  this  mes- 
sage, then  come  down  again.  But  I  got  the 
better  of  them.  I  climbed  down  and  then 
I  read  it.  It  said:  'You  can  fall  off  this  wall 
pretty  easily.'  A  sadistic  message.  A  mes- 
sage that  served  no  purpose  other  than  to 
terrorize  for  no  good  or  useful  reason. 
Germanic  discipline. 

"I  expect  to  be  a  father  who  will  use 
discipline  when  necessary,  when  it  serves 
a  purpose  and  when  the  motive  is  impor- 
tant. But  I  can  promise  my  son,  or  daugh- 
ter, that  I  will  also  be  the  kind  of  father 
who  will  give  the  why  of  an  order. 

"If  my  son — let's  call  him  a  son,  for  the 
sake  of  simplifying  the  matter,"  Walter 
groaned,  "if,  as  my  son  is  growing  up, 
he  changes  his  mind,  from  hour  to  hour, 
about  what  he  wants  to  be  when  he  grows 
up,  I'll  take  it  in  stride,  be  sympathetic, 
remembering  how  I  wanted  to  be  a  fireman. 
Then  a  shoemaker.  Another  time,  a  medi- 
eval woodcarver  because,  in  Berchtesga- 
den,  where  we  once  spent  the  summer, 
across  from  our  hotel  a  little,  old  medieval 
woodcarver  had  his  shop  and  I  used  to  stare 
fascinated  as,  in  full  view  of  passersby,  he 
carved  napkin  rings  for  tourists.  But  also 
in  full  view  were  the  beautiful  Madonnas 
and  figures  of  the  saints.  Finally,  tired 
of  the  sight  of  my  flattened  nose  against  his 
windowpane,  he  put  me  to  work  dipping 
the  napkin  rings. 

"Later  on,  in  my  teens,  I  knew  what  I 
really  wanted  to  do — I  wanted  to  act.  This 
ambition  was  revealed  to  me  when  I  was 
going  to  night  school  at  Roosevelt  High, 
up  in  the  Bronx.   One  night,  I  was  trying  to 


get  a  date  with  a  girl.  'Oh,  I  can't,  I've  got 
a  date,'  she  told  me,  adding  in  a  hushed 
voice,  'he's  going  to  be  an  actor!' 

"Something  in  the  way  she  said  it.  .  .  . 

"So  that  same  night  I  saw  this  guy  in 
the  play  he  did  and  I  thought,  This  guy  is 
awful!  I  became  so  interested  in  all  the 
wrong  things  he  did  that  I  joined  a  dra- 
matic class. 

"For  my  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  I 
did  my  own  one-man,  white-face  version 
of  'Emperor  Jones.'  But  there  was  a  lot 
of  family  opposition.  I  didn't  know  any 
actors,  or  anyone  at  all  who  could  help 
me.  So  1  had  a  lot  of  other  jobs.  I  was  a 
soda  jerk.  I  was  a  short-order  cook  in 
Jersey  for  one  whole  summer.  I  sold  belts 
on  the  street,  up  in  the  Bronx,  twenty-five 
cents  a  belt.  I  was  an  usher  in  a  theatre. 
For  two  years  I  worked  in  an  office  in 
Richmond  Hills,  Long  Island.  I  loathed  it. 
There  must  be  some  other  way  to  make  a 
living,  I  thought.  At  just  about  that  time 
I  saw  Fredric  March  in  'Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.'  That,  I  guess,  did  it!  I'd  either 
succeed  as  an  actor,  I  told  myself,  or  I 
wouldn't.  But  I'd  give  myself  every  chance. 
.  .  I  quit  my  job  in  the  office  and  I've  been 
acting  ever  since! 

"If,  when  my  son  finds,  or  chooses,  the 
thing  he  wants  to  do  and  the  going,  at  first, 
is  rugged,  I  won't  be!  I'll  remember  the 
downs  as  well  as  the  ups.  ...  At  the  start, 
the  outlook  was  rosy.  I  came  down  from 
the  Bronx  and,  the  first  week  got  a  job 
(at  the  Empire  Theatre,  that  theatrical 
landmark  now  torn  down)  as  a  spear 
carrier  and  understudy  in  John  Gielgud's 
'Hamlet.'  Then  the  war  and,  after  I  got 
out  of  the  service,  I  played  with  Tallulah 
Bankhead  in  'The  Eagle  Has  Two  Heads' 
on  Broadway;  was  with  Franchot  Tone, 
the  finest,  most  generous  actor  I've  ever 
worked  with,  in  a  summer  Package  Pro- 
duction of  'The  Second  Man.' 


"Five  years  ago,  right  at  its  beginning, 
I  started  in  TV.  And  have  gotten  pro- 
gressively (and  happily)  busier.  .  .  ." 

"Fifty  shows  last  year,"  Betty  spoke  up, 
"a  show  a  week,  Walter  did — imagine  that! 
A  few  weeks  ago,  he  was  on  Big  Story  .  .  . 
another  time  he  played  Bill  Herbert  on 
One  Man's  Family  .  .  .  most  of  the  big 
shows,  in  addition  to  his  five-day-a-week 
stint  as  Bill  Morgan  on  Three  Steps  To 
Heaven.  .  .  ." 

"So  wonderful  to  be  on  this  show," 
Walter  said,  his  slender,  expressive  face 
lighting  up,  "so  wonderful  to  have  found 
what  you  want  to  do  and  then  be  able  to 
do  it.  If  our  son,  or  daughter,  can  some- 
day   do    the    same.    .    .    . 

"But  this  is  all  pretty  long-range  plan- 
ning," Walter  laughed,  "the  young  man 
(or  wor»«»in)  hasn't  even  been  born  yet! 
Better  face  his  coming,  I  think,  rather 
than  his  career.  Or  even  his  character. 
Better  give  some  thought  to  what  I'll  be 
doing  in  the  more  immediate  future — that 
is,  the  month  of  February,  now  just  around 
the  corner,  when  I'll  be  pacing  that  hospital 
corridor!" 

Then,  turning  serious  (Actor  Brooke's 
versatility  and  emotional  range  are  not  put 
on  when  the  camera  turns — he's  really  like 
that),  Walter  said:  "On  our  TV  show, 
Three  Steps  To  Heaven,  the  'Three  Steps' 
symbolize  Faith,  Courage,  and  Love.  If 
I,  as  a  father,  can  help  my  child  to  live,  by 
faith,  with  a  courageous  spirit  and  love  in 
his  heart,  I  will  not  fall  far  short  of  the 
father  I  hope,  and  pray,  I  will  be." 

"Amen  to  that,"  Betty  said,  "for  me,  too." 

And  they  smiled  at  each  other,  the 
blonde  young  mother-to-be,  the  dark 
young  father-to-be. 

And  watching  them,  I  thought,  What  a 
fine  good  life  this  coming  baby,  this  wanted 
and  planned-for  and  fortunate  baby  (he, 
she,  or  both),  is  going  to  have. 


(Continued  from  page  45) 
left  the  room."  And  with  an  air  of  having 
done  her  Girl  Scout  deed  for  the  day,  the 
woman  waved  her  cane  triumphantly  at 
Peggy  and  moved  off,  leaving  Miss  McCay 
amused  but  not  at  all  surprised. 

People  often  greet  Peggy  by  the  name 
of  her  TV  role,  which  she  plays  five  days 
a  week.  They  have  frequently  warned  her 
against  the  machinations  of  her  TV  sister, 

;  played  by  Jean  McBride,  forgetting  that 
it's  all  in  the  script.  "Jean  and  I  are  good 
friends,"  Peggy  tells  them.  "We  have  been 
together  on  Love  Of  Life  ever  since  it 
started,   on   September  24,   1951." 

But  it  still  seems  hard  for  viewers  to 
understand  that  Jean  is  not  the  scheming, 
jealous  sister  she  plays.  "That's  because 
she  does  it  so  well,"  Peggy  explains.  "In 
real  life,  Jean  is  a  wonderful  girl.  And,  in 
real  life,  I  haven't  any  sister.  I'm  an  only 
child." 
The  two  girls  take  it  as  a  compliment 

1  that  the  whole  program  has  become  so 
real  to  the  people  who  watch  it.  It  has 
to  them,  too,  for  that  matter.  Peggy  finds 
herself  wishing  sometimes  that,  as  Vanessa, 

!  she  could  stop  taking  everything  so  seri- 
ously. "I  realize  that's  the  fine,  responsible 
sort  of  person  she  is,  but  I  do  sometimes 
wish  she  could  get  a  little  more  fun  out  of 
life.  Yet  I'm  so  proud  of  her  when  she 
helps  other  people  with  their  problems, 
often  people  who  have  no  one  else  to  turn 
to." 

As  herself,  Peggy  is  very  like  Vanessa 
in  many  ways.    She's  serious,  too,  but  her 

4  sense  of  humor  bubbles  up  more  easily, 
and  her  approach  to  life  has  been  un- 
troubled   by    the    family    problems    which 


Life's  Easy  to  Love 

Vanessa  has  had  to  face  in  Love  Of  Life. 

"Like  Vanessa,  I  have  deep  affection  for 
my  parents.  In  my  case,  however,  my 
twenty-three  years  have  been  happy  ones. 
Unlike  Van,  who  is  a  small-town  girl,  I 
was  born  right  here  in  New  York  and  got 
my  schooling  here,  graduating  from  Bar- 
nard College.  I'm  as  ambitious  to  be  a 
good  actress  as  she  is  to  be  a  successful 
businesswoman.  We're  both  career  girls — 
at  least  I  am,  so  far!" 

Because  this  girl  whom  Peggy  plays  has 
such  unusual  family  and  career  demands, 
she  has  had  a  hard  time  knowing  her  own 
heart  and  listening  to  its  dictates.  Peggy 
is  saddened  by  this.  "There  should  be 
love  and  marriage  for  every  girl — and  a 
career,  too,  if  she  wants  it  and  it's  possible 
to  fit  it  in.  Personally,  I  like  the  contem- 
porary design  for  living,  the  way  young 
wives  can  plan  their  home  lives  and  con- 
tinue to  follow  some  chosen  bent.  Yet,  I 
would  give  up  a  career  any  day,  if  it  were 
going  to  interfere  with  a  happy  marriage. 

"So  much  would  depend  upon  the  way  a 
husband  felt  about  it.  I  should  think  mu- 
tual respect  for  each  other's  talents  would 
be  important.  I  believe  I  could  run  a 
house  smoothly,  give  children  the  atten- 
tion and  love  they  should  have,  and  still 
continue  to  act,  and  that,  by  working  out 
my  own  life  and  my  own  problems  suc- 
cessfully and  fitting  my  time  piece  by 
piece  into  the  pattern  of  my  husband's  life, 
our  home  and  my  career,  I  would  be  more 
understanding  of  his  problems.  I  would 
never  want  to  feel  I  was  holding  him  back 
from  anything  he  wanted  to  do,  any 
change  he  wanted  to  make  in  his  own 
career,    any    chances    he    wanted    to    take 


financially."    Peggy    pauses    thoughtfully. 

"I  don't  think  I  would  place  too  high 
a  value  on  'security'  as  we  call  it.  I  like 
originality  and  inventiveness,  a  desire  to 
blaze  new  trails,  a  sense  of  humor  to  help 
over  the  rough  places."  At  which  point 
Peggy  laughs,  and  adds,  "And  I  am  sure 
Vanessa  feels  the  same  way  and  will  one 
day  fall  desperately  in  love  and  forget 
everything  else!" 

Peggy  laughs  again  as  she  considers  the 
question  of  just  when  she  decided  to  be- 
come an  actress.  "Probably  in  my  high 
chair.  Even  when  I  was  quite  small,  I 
made  up  stories  and  thought  of  myself  as 
all  the  heroines.  Perhaps  no  more  than 
most  children  do,  except  I  kept  up  the 
make-believe  and  turned  it  into  a  career. 
I  can  still  feel  the  excitement  of  hearing 
audiences  laugh  or  cry  and  applaud  when 
I  was  in  kindergarten  or  grade-school 
plays.  I  felt  everybody  was  playing  my 
game  with  me,  my  game  of  believing  the 
stories. 

"In  college — with  its  huge  classes,  in 
which  I  sometimes  felt  lost — it  was  good 
to  have  something  like  acting  to  cling  to. 
I  felt  I  was  contributing  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  others,  and  my  innate  shyness 
wore  off  whenever  I  got  the  chance  to  per- 
form. I  think  every  child  should  have 
something  to  work  at  and  excel  in,  to 
make  him  forget  himself  and  yet  feel  an 
important  part  of  his  group.  It  need  not 
be  acting,  or  anything  at  all  unusual.  Act- 
ing just  happened  to  be  my  bent." 

It  was  odd  it  should  have  been,  because    " 
there  were  no  actors  in  her  ancestry.    A    M 
grandfather  had  given  piano  concerts,  but 
the  family  thought  of  that  as  "music,"  not 
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•'theatre."  When  Peggy  talked  of  becoming 
an  actress,  her  parents  made  no  objection — ■ 
but  they  have  since  said  they  had  thought 
it  was  only  a  phase  and  had  hoped  she 
would  settle  down  to  something  else,  like 
writing,  which  she  also  studied  in  college. 
(She  doesn't  tell  about  winning  the  prize 
for  the  best  plays  turned  out  by  a  member 
of  the  senior  class,  but  her  proud  parents 
do,  although  they're  happy  now  about  what 
she's  doing,  because  she's  so  happy  about 
it.) 

All  through  her  school  days,  Peggy 
studied  the  piano,  and  later  took  singing 
lessons  as  part  of  a  general  musical  edu- 
cation, developing  a  lyric  soprano  voice. 
She  has  sung  only  once  professionally,  and 
that  was  on  a  television  program  on 
which  she  made  a  guest  appearance.  On 
short  notice,  she  was  asked  if  she  could 
"do  something  to  entertain."  She  obliged 
with  some  tunes  from  "Finian's  Rainbow," 
and  very  satisfactorily. 

Peggy  has  even  had  to  pretend  to  play 
the  piano  in  a  dramatic  television  play 
in  which  she  had  the  role  of  a  young 
music  student.  They  wouldn't  let  her 
really  play,  just  finger  the  keys  properly, 
feeling  she  had  enough  to  do  as  an  actress 
without  having  to  give  an  actual  musical 
performance  of  a  difficult  concerto.  Her 
friends,  knowing  how  well  she  does  play, 
were  sure  the  music  came  from  her  fingers. 
She  hopes  the  rest  of  the  audience  felt  the 
i      same  way,  for  realism's  sake. 

In  spite  of  this  interest  in  music,  and  in 
spite  of  her  love  of  writing,  Peggy  was 
the  girl  who  grabbed  the  library's  copy 
of  Variety,  weekly  trade  paper  of  show 
business,  before  anyone  else  could  get  it. 
"I  read  it  from  front  to  back  every  week. 
When  the  other  kids  were  reading  Chau- 
cer, I  was  devouring  Variety.  Of  course, 
I  read  Chaucer,  too,  and  all  the  other  books 
I  was  supposed  to,  but  it  seemed  equally 
important  to  me  to  get  all  the  background 
of  show  business  I  could.  By  the  time  I 
was  finishing  my  senior  year,  I  gave  my- 
self two  years  after  college  to  make  good 
as  an  actress.  I  said  I  would  be  willing  to 
give  up  then.  I  wonder  now  if  I  would 
have.  Things  happened  so  fast  that  I  never 
had  a  chance  to  find  out.   Luckily!" 

Armed  with  a  list  of  names  she  had 
compiled  during  her  library  research  (and 
not  out  of  Chaucer),  Peggy  sent  out  sixty- 
three  photographs,  with  accompanying 
letters  telling  about  herself.  Eighteen  an- 
swers came  back,  resulting  in  eleven  per- 
sonal interviews.  One  came  from  Margo 
Jones,  producer  and  director  of  the  Dallas 
Theatre-in-the-Round.  "When  I  went  to 
see  her,  she  said,  'Why,  you  have  no  pro- 
fessional experience.  Well,  never  mind. 
When  I  have  some  readings  later  on,  you 
can  come  and  we  shall  see.'  I  was  bitterly 
disappointed. 

"In  the  meantime,  I  had  been  making  the 
rounds,  going  to  at  least  ten  offices  a  day 
(the  minimum  I  had  set  for  myself),  dur- 
ing one  of  the  hottest  periods  in  a  very 
hot  summer  in  New  York.  I  used  two  pairs 
of  shoes,  and  kept  changing  off,  so  my 
feet  wouldn't  give  out.  I  tried  to  keep 
my  looks  as  fresh  as  my  spirits,  which  re- 
fused to  stay  wilted  long. 

"One  sweltering  day,  an  agent  com- 
mented, 'I  don't  see  how  you  manage  to 
look  so  crisp  in  this  weather.'  I  was  feeling 
"wilted  at  that  moment,  but  he  had  noticed 
me,  and  about  two  weeks  after  graduation 
I  was  reading  for  the  Kraft  Television 
Theatre.  I  did  an  ingenue  role  in  a  play 
called  'A  Young  Man's  Fancy,'  was  called 
back  to  do  another  Kraft  role  in  'Time  for 
Elizabeth,'  and  after  that  a  Philco  Tele- 
vision Playhouse  part." 

Margo  Jones  caught  the  Philco  show  and 

*    Peggy  did  a  reading  for  her.    "She   gave 

■    me  a  few  helpful  instructions  and  listened 

until    I    was    through.     The    part    was    a 

difficult    one — that    of    the    young    girl    in 
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'Summer  and  Smoke,'  for  the  Chicago 
stage  company — but,  when  I  finished  read- 
ing, Margo  Jones  said,  'You're  going  to 
Chicago  to  do  the  part.' " 

It  all  seemed  rather  wonderful  to  a  girl 
who  had  given  herself  two  years  to  get 
just   such   an   opportunity. 

At  this  point,  she  had  a  call  from  CBS, 
who  also  wanted  her  for  a  role  as  a  result 
of  a  dramatic  audition  she  had  taken 
shortly  before.  This  audition  has  now 
become  one  of  Peggy's  funniest  stories. 
There  were  crowds  of  pretty  and  talented 
young  girls  waiting  their  turn,  as  Peggy 
knew  there  would  be,  and  she  was  prepared 
to  take  a  bold  course,  patterned  after 
something  she  had  seen  another  girl  do  at 
another  audition.  This  girl  had  walked 
into  the  room  where  they  were  waiting 
for  her  to  read,  had  stood  on  her  hands, 
righted  herself,  and  announced,  "I  can 
also  act,"  and  had  then  proved  it.  Peggy 
had  thought  it  very  amusing  at  the  time. 

"I  couldn't  stand  on  my  hands — and 
wouldn't  have  if  I  could — but  I  prepared 
something  else.  When  my  turn  came, 
after  some  of  the  girls  had  already  read, 
while  others  were  still  waiting,  I  walked 
in  and  said,  'I  would  like  to  sing  for  you. 
An  old  Elizabethan  ballad.'  I  had  brought 
a  pianist  along,  so  I  could  do  the  song 
with  all  the  gestures.  It  was  a  rollicking 
number  that  goes,  'With  her  head  tucked 
underneath  her  arm,'  and  I  gave  it  every- 
thing I  had." 

When  the  shock  of  her  performance  sub- 
sided, Peggy  gave  her  carefully  prepared 
dramatic  selections  from  "Angel  Street," 
which  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  properly 
fitted  such  an  audition.  Two  weeks  later, 
her  audacity  and  ability  paid  off  with  the 
call  from  CBS,  but  she  was  on  her  way  to 
Chicago  then.  Following  the  Chicago  ap- 
pearance, she  spent  six  months  in  Dallas 
as  resident  ingenue  of  the  Theatre-in-the- 
Round,  playing  Juliet,  among  other  roles. 

There  were  some  of  the  usual  disap- 
pointments, of  course,  the  ones  that  figure 
in  the  life  of  any  young  actress.  For 
instance,  she  was  all  set  to  conquer  Broad- 
way in  1951  via  a  part  in  "The  King  of 
Friday's  Men."  Everyone  had  high  hopes 
for  it  in  the  out-of-town  tryout,  but  it  ran 
just  four  days  in  New  York.  She  went 
back  to  television,  to  roles  in  the  various 
dramatic  plays  of  that  season,  winning  out 
in  some  auditions,  losing  in  others,  growing 
more  mature  in  her  work,  reaping  praise, 
loving  the  whole  business  a  little  more 
every  day — and  always  studying  to  learn 
more.  Then,  by  fall  of  that  year,  she  be- 
came Vanessa  Dale  in  Love  Of  Life — 
sister  to  Meg,  aunt  to  Beany  ("I  share 
Vanessa's  enthusiasm  for  this  wonderful 
little  boy,  played  by  Dennis  Parnell,"  she 
says),  and  heir  to  all  the  problems  of  the 
Dales  and  the  Harpers  and  the  other  people 
who  figure  in  the  program.   Deeply  human 
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problems,  which  seem  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  a  girl  as  young  as  Peggy — 
and  of  Vanessa — but  which  both  face  cour- 
ageously  every  day. 

Peggy's  schedule  is  a  full  one.  Her  vaca- 
tion last  summer  was  a  memorable  trip 
to  Banff  and  Lake  Louise  and  the  whole 
Pacific  Northwest  (she  caught  her  first 
fish — which  turned  out  to  be  a  baby  trout, 
but  a  tuna  wouldn't  have  surprised  her 
more — and  she  swam  and  rode  and  ran 
smack  into  three  different  sets  of  location 
shooting  for  three  different  Hollywood 
movies — Alan  Ladd  and  Shelley  Winters, 
Bob  Mitchum  and  Marilyn  Monroe,  and 
Jimmy  Stewart).  Ever  since  coming  back 
from  that  exciting  trip,  she  has  tried  to 
continue  her  horseback  riding.  She  gets 
up  at  the  crack  of  dawn  and  rides  for  an 
hour  in  Central  Park,  about  a  mile  from 
where  she  lives  with  her  parents  in  an 
East  River  apartment  house.  She's  due 
at  the  studio  at  9:  00  for  the  dry-run,  which 
is  a  reading  by  the  cast  of  the  day's  script, 
followed  by  make-up  and  camera  re- 
hearsal, from  10:30  to  11:45.  There's  a 
half-hour  break,  with  air  time  at  12:15 
EST.  The  lunch  break  often  takes  in  an 
interview  with  the  press,  and  then  there's 
rehearsal  for  next  day's  show  from  1:30 
to  3:30.  Between  that  time  and  the  next 
morning,  she  has  to  be  letter-perfect  in 
the  next  day's  part. 

"People  ask  me  how  I  can  go  from  one 
day's  script  to  the  next,  forget  the  one  I 
have  done  and  keep  it  from  being  con- 
fused with  the  one  i  am  studying.  That's 
easy  to  answer.  First,  I'm  interested  in  the 
story,  just  as  any  viewer  is,  and  I  follow 
it  as  I  would  a  play  done  by  someone 
else.  And  second,  I  see  a  mental  image 
of  the  sequence  I  am  doing,  like  on  a 
child's  'magic  slate.'  When  I'm  ready,  I 
flip  over  the  page  mentally,  and  the  scene 
disappears.  It's  something  an  actress  who 
plays  different  scenes  every  day,  with 
different  lines  to  learn,  has  to  develop." 

Fitted  into  this  schedule  are  other  in- 
terests— sketching,  for  which  she  has  a 
great  flair,  working  with  the  Actors'  Stu- 
dio, writing  plays  for  a  form  of  dance- 
drama  which  interests  her  greatly  ever 
since  she  saw  it  performed  in  Paris  by  a 
company  of  mimes.  "Such  plays  have  no 
spoken  words,"  she  explains,  "and  for 
that  very  reason  they  must  have  very 
carefully    written    plots." 

And  through  all  this  is  woven  the  nor- 
mal social  life  of  a  pretty  young  girl — a 
sprite  of  a  girl  who  has  calm  hazel  eyes, 
bronzed  light-brown  hair,  is  five-feet- 
three  and  weighs  about  105  pounds.  A 
girl  who  loves  to  dance,  who  has  music  in 
her  fingers  and  in  her  soul,  and  who  wants 
to  have  a  good  time  and  a  good  life. 

"I  have  been  in  the  theatre — which  in- 
cludes television,  of  course — for  almost 
four  years,"  she  says  thoughtfully.  "I  was 
dazzled  by  it  at  first.  Completely  charmed. 
I  still  am.  But  I  wanted  to  do  nothing 
else.  I  wanted  to  see  only  people  who  were 
interested  in  it. 

"Now  I  know  that,  in  order  to  keep  on 
understanding  all  sorts  of  people  and  to 
keep  learning  about  the  world,  an  actress 
must  not  limit  herself  to  theatre  people. 
She  must  have  many  friends  outside  of  it, 
and  she  must  have  many  other  interests. 
If  you  are  one-sided,  it  gets  into  your 
performances  after  a  while." 

And  that  man  who  will  someday  enter 
her  life  has  to  be  considered,  too.  Suppose 
he  isn't  of  the  theatre  at  all?  That 
won't  matter  one  bit  to  Peggy:  "He  can 
be  an  inventor,  a  businessman,  an  actor — 
or  anything,  if  we  love  each  other."  Sup- 
pose his  interests  go  far  beyond  any  of  the 
things  that  now  interest  her?  "You  can 
see  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  get  one- 
sided," she  adds.  "It  gets  into  your  life. 
And  I  wouldn't  want  that  to  happen.    Not 
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12:05  Theatre  Of 

12:15 

Today 

12:30 

Fifth  Army  Band 

American  Farmer 

Stars  Over  Holly- 

12:45 

wood 

1:00 

National  Farm  And 

Music 

Navy  Hour 

Fun  For  All 

1:15 

Home  Hour 

1:30 

News 

Symphonies  For 
Youth 

Vincent  Lopez 

Music  With  The 
Girls 

1:45 

1:55  Galen  Drake 

2:00 

2:15 

2:25  Headline  News 

2:30 

2:45 

3:00 

3:15 

3:30 

3:45 

4:00 

4:15 

4:30 

4:45 

5:00 

News 

5:15 

5:05  Show  Shop 

5:30 

At  The  Chase 

5:45 

Ask  The  Sport  World 

5:55  H.  B.  Baukhage 

Club  Time 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

News 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

Drama 

Dance  Orch. 
Dinner  Date 

Labor  And  Manage- 
ment 
Sports.  Bob  Finnegan 
Una  Mae  Carlisle 

Sam  Jones,  Politics 
UN  On  Record 
Sports  Roundup 
News 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Drama 

NBC  Lecture  Hall 

Al  Heifer,  Sports 
Pentagon  Report 
Down  You  Go 
7:55  Cecil  Brown 

Disaster  Strikes 
John  MacVane,  News 
Dinner  At  The  Green 
Room 

Johnny  Mercer 
Show 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

College  Quiz  Bowl 
Know  Your  NBC's 

20  Questions 
Virginia  Barn  Dance 

ABC  Dancing  Party 

Gunsmoke 
8:25  Win  Elliot 
Gangbusters 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Baron  And  The  Bee 
Grande  Ole  Opry 

New  England  Barn- 
yard Jamboree 
Lombardo  Land 

ABC  Dancing  Party 
(con.) 

Two  For  The  Money 
Country  Stvle 

10:00 
10:15 

10:30 

Eddy  Arnold  Show 
Pee  Wee  King  Show 

Chicago  Theatre  Of 
The  Air 

At  The  Shamrock 
Orchestra 

Country  Style  (con.) 
News,  Ed  Morgan 

Sunday 


NBC  MBS 


Morning    Programs 

8:30    Jack  Arthur 


9:00 
9:15 


9:30 
9:45 


10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 


11:00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 


World  News  Roundup 
We  Hold  These 

Truths 
Carnival  Of  Books 
Faith  In  Action 


National  Radio 

Pulpit 
Art  Of  Living 
News.  Peter  Roberts 


Faultless  Starch  Time 
Viewpoint,  U.S.A. 
U.  N.  Is  My  Beat 


ABC 


Light  And  Life  Hour 


Wings  Of  Healing 
Back  To  God 


Radio  Bible  Class 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 


Frank  And  Ernest 
Brocrrield  Reporting 
Northwestern 
Reviewing  Stand 


Milton  Cross  Album 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 


Message  Of  Israel 
College  Choir 


Afternoon  Programs 


12:00 
12:15 
12:30 

12:45 


Sammy  Kaye 
The  Eternal  Light 


1:00 
1:15 
1:30 
T:45- 

2:00 
2:15 
2:30 
2:45 


3:00 
3:15 


3:30 
3:45 


4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 


Mind  Your  Manners 

Univ.  Of  Chicago 
Round  Table 


The  Catholic  Hour 

Better  Living  Clinic 
Report  On  America 


Golden  Treasury 


Golden  Voices,  with 
Lawrence  Tibbett 


Weekend  Newspaper 
Of  The  Air 


Weekend 

Newspaper  Of  The 
Air  (con.) 


College  Choirs 

News,  Bill  Cunning- 
ham 
Music  Box 


Fine  Arts  Quartet 
Christian  In  Action 


News 

Gloria  Parker 
Time  Capsule 


CBS 


Renfro  Valley  Sun- 
day Gathering 

Galen  Drake 

World  News  Roundup 

E.  Power  Biggs 
Organ  Concert 


Church  Of  The  Air 


Keep  Healthy 
Lutheran  Hour 


Bandstand,  U.S.A. 
Military  Band 


Top  Tunes  With 

Trendler 
Lanny  Ross 
Mr.  District  Attorney 


Under  Arrest 

Crimefighters 

4:55  Ed  Pettit,  News 


The  Shadow 


True  Detective 
Mysteries 


Herald  Of  Truth 
National  Vespers 


Healing  Waters 
U.  S.  Military  Band 
Wings  Of  Healing 


Marines  In  Review 
Hour  Of  Decision 


Old-Fa8hioned 
Revival  Hour 


Evening    Programs 

6:00    Bob  Considine  Nick  Carter 


6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 


8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 


10:00 
10:15 
10:30 


Ask  Hollywood 
NBC  Symphony, 
Guido  Cantelli 


NBC  Symphony  (con.) 
The  Marriage 


Hollywood  Story 
8:25  News 
Egbert  &  Umily 


Stroke  Of  Fate 
9:25  News 
Royal  Theatre — 
Laurence  Olivier 


Last  Man  Out 
Meet  The  Press 


6:25  Cecil  Brown 
Squad  Room 


Rod  And  Gun  Club 
7:25  Titus  Moody 
Chamber  Music 


Hawaii  Calls 


Enchanted  Hour 
8:55  News 


Oklahoma  City 
Symphony 


News.  Hardy  Burt 
News,  Hazel  Markel 
Men's  Corner 


News 

5:05  Evening  Comes 
Greatest  Story  Ever 
Told 


Monday  Morning 

Headlines 
Paul  Harvey,  News 
George  Sokolsky 
Don  Cornell 


Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

Choir 
News,  Peter  Hacxes 
11:35  Invitation  To 

Learning 


Washington,  U.S.A. 

Howard  K.  Smith, 

World  Affairs 
News,  Costello 


Twentieth  Century 

Concert  Hall 
Syncopation  Piece 


Symphonette 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
Symphony 


N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
(con.) 


The  World  Today, 
Don  Hollenbeck 
Music  For  You 


What's  The  Name  Of 

That  Tune? 
This  Week  Around 

The  World 


American  Music  Hall 


News,  Taylor  Grant 
Call  Me  Freedom 


Paul  Harvey 
Alistair  Cooke 
Outdoors,  Bob  Edge 


Godfrey  Digest 

Quiz  Kids 

5:55  Cedric  Adams 


Gene  Autry 
Our  Miss  Brooks 


Jack  Benny 
Amos  'n'  Andy 


Bing  Crosby 
My  Little  Margie 


Hallmark  Playhouse 
Edgar  Bergen  Show 


Man  Of  The  Week 
10:35  UN  Report 


TV  program  highlights 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS  AND  NEW  HAVEN  CHANNEL  8  DECEMBER  11— JANUARY  10 


Monday  through  Friday 


7:00    A.M.    Today    •    4    &    8 

Have  your  orange  juice  with  Garroway  and  get  news,  weather 
reports,  special  features  and  comedy  fillers  by  Muggsie. 
9:00    A.M.    Morey   Amsterdam    Show    •    4 
Second  cuppa  coffee  with  Yerom.  vocalist  Francey  Lane,  others. 
J 0:00   A.M.    Arthur   Godfrey   Time    •    2    (M-Th) 
The  whole  Godfrey  gang.  Or  listen  to  same  show  on  your  radio. 
10:00    A.M.    Diny   Dony   School    •    4    &   8 
Kids  love  Miss  Frances  and  mothers  love  her  for  kiddie-sitting. 
10:30    A.M.    Glamour   Girl    •   4 

Quiz-winning  gals  get  renovated  by  experts.  Harry  Babbitt,  emcee. 
J  1:00    A.M.    II a uh in*    Falls    •    4    &   8 
Heart-tugs  and  humor  in  serial  story  of  small  town  people. 
11:15   A.M.   The   Bennetts    •    4   &   8 
Ex-Pennsylvanian  Don  Gibson  in  drama  of  lawyer  and  family. 
11:30    A.M.    Strike   It   Rich    •    2    &    8 
Warren  Hull  lends  helping  hand  (up  to  $500)  to  the  deserving. 
11:30    A.M.    Three   Steps   To   Hear  en    •    4 
Phyllis  Hill  as  small-town  girl  going  it  alone  in  big  city. 
11:45    A.M.    Follow    Your   Heart    •    4 
Story  of  girl  in  horsy  set  who  falls  for  boy  who  can't  canter. 
J  2:00    Noon    Bride   And   Groom    •    4 
Love  in  full  bloom  as  nice  young  couples  stutter.  "I  do." 
12:15    P.M.    Love   Of   Life    •    2   &   8 
Peggy  McCay  stars  as  successful,  sympathetic  career  damsel. 
12:30    P.M.    Search    For    Tomorrow    •    2    &    8 
The  secret,  emotional  upsets  in  lives  of  typical  families. 
12:45    P.M.  The  Guidiny  Light  •  2  ( &  8  at  2:30  P.M.) 
The  perennial  popular  serial  of  radio-TV.  Herb  Nelson  stars. 
1:00   P.M.   Journey   Through   Life    •    2 
Couples  recall  experiences  that  enriched  their  marital  lives. 
t:30  P.M.  Garry  Moore  Show   •   2  &  8 
Cheer  up  with  chipper  Garry  and  his  tuneful,  funful  variety. 
1:30    P.M.   Mayyi   MeNellis    •    7 
The  witty,  amiable  femcee  with  talk  strictly  for  women. 
2:00    P.M.    Bouble  Or  Nothiny  •  2  &  8   (M,W,F) 
Double-barreled  fun  as  zestful  Bert  Parks  quizzes  for  cash. 
2:30    P.M.   Art  Linhletter's  House  Party    •   2 
Quick-witted  Art  with  delightful  audience  participation. 
3:00    P.M.    The   Biy  Payoff    •    2   &   8 
The  mink  quiz  lined  with  a  trip  abroad  and  a  car,  $$$,  etc. 
3:00    P.M.    Kate  Smith  Hour  •  4  (&  8  at  3:30  P.M.) 
Variety  fit  for  royalty  served  up  by  the  queen  of  song. 
3:00    P.M.    Paul   Bixon    Show    •    5 

Cute,  clever  pantomime  to  hit  records  with  Wanda,  Sis,  Paul. 
4:00    P.M.    Welcome   Travelers    •    4    &   8 
People  on  the  go  stop  off  in  Chi  to  visit  with  Tommy  Bartlett. 
4:00    P.M.    Turn   To   A    Friend    •    7 
Handsome  Dennis  James  with  quiz-aid  for  needy,  worthy  people. 
4:30    P.M.    On  Your  Account   •   4  &  8 
Contestants  deposit  problems.  Banker  Win  Elliot  pays  out  $. 
7:30   P.M.    Kathryn — Dinah — Eddie    •    4 
Mon.,  Arthur  Murray's  lovely  wife  with  dance  party;   Tues.  & 
Thurs.,  Shore  enough,  it's  Dinah  warbling;  Wed.  &  Fri.,  Eddie 
Fisher  soars  aloft  in  song  with  Don  Ameche  your  host. 
7:30    P.M.    Broadway    TV    Theatre    •    9 
Full-length,  live  revivals  of  great  plays.  New  show  each  week. 
7:45    P.M.   Perry   Como—Jane   Froman    •    2 
Prince  Perry's  great  voice  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.;  vivacious,  glamor- 
ous Jane  Froman  in  a  gay  singing  mood,  Tues.,  Thurs. 
7:45  P.M.  News  Caravan   •   4   &  8 
Today's  headlines  in  picture  with  debonair  J.  C.  Swayze. 


Monday  P.M. 


7:30   P.M.   Jamie   •    7 

Child  actor  Brandon  de  Wilde  as  orphan  in  search  of  friend. 
8:00    P.M.   Burns    And   Allen   Show    •    2 
Smash  comedy  year  'round  as  Gracie  befuddles  Georgie,  et  al. 
8:00    P.M.    Name   That   Tune    •    4   &   8 

Exciting   song-quiz  with  Vicki   Mills,   bombastic   Red   Benson. 


8:30    P.M.    Godfrey's   Talent  Scouts   •   2 

Talent   showcase  of  up   and  coming   professional  entertainers. 

8:30    P.M.    Voice   Of   Firestone    •    4   &   8 

Howard   Barlow  conducts   48-piece   symphony   for   fine   artists. 

9:00    P.M.    1  Love  Lucy   •   2  &  8 

Mirthquakes   as   Lucille   Ball's   escapades   make   Desi   dizzy. 

0:00    P.M.    Dennis   Day  Show    •   4 

Comedy  and  songs  with  Dennis  in  role  of  bachelor. 

9:30    P.M.    Red   Buttons   Show    •    2   &   8 

Button-sized  Buttons  comes  up  with  king-sized  laugh  making. 

9:30    P.M.    Robert    Montyomery    Presents    •    4 

Fine,  full-hour  dramas  personally  narrated  by  Mr.  Montgomery. 

10:00    P.M.    Studio  One   •   2  &  8 

Highly  acclaimed  60-minute  theatre  superbly  produced. 

10:30    P.M.    My   Favorite   Story    •    4 

Suave  Adolphe  Menjou  is  teller  of  fast-paced  tales.  On  film. 


Tuesday 


7:30  P.M.  Cavalcade   Of  America   •    7 

Vivid,  dramatic   portrayals  of  great  events  in  our  history. 
0:00    P.M.    Bob  Hope,  Drama,  Milton  Berle  •  4  &  8 

Bob  lobs  gags  your  way  Dec.   15;    on  Dec.  22,  the  first  tele- 
play  written  by  famous  dramatist  Robert  E.  Sherwood;    Dec. 
29.  Uncle  Miltie  sunburned  from  his  Florida  vacation. 
0:00    P.M.    Life  Is   Worth  Living   •   5 
Bishop   Fulton  J.   Sheen's  stimulating,  non-sectarian  talks. 
8:30    P.M.    Red  Skelton   Show   •   2 
Side-splitting    skits    by   the   carrot-topped   comic   and   cast. 
0:00    P.M.    This   Is   Show   Business   •   2   &  8 
Top-flight  variety  with  witty  panel  talk.  Fadiman,  moderator. 
9:flO    P.M.    Fireside   Theatre    •    4 

Impressive,  engaging  teleplays  with  Gene  Raymond  your  host. 
0:00    P.M.    Make   Room   For   Daddy    •    7 
Ingratiating  comedian  Danny  Thomas  in  whimsical  situations. 
0:30    P.M.    Suspense    •    2 

Supercharged  melodrama  is  the  rule  in  live  teleplays  from  NYC. 
9:30    P.M.    Circle  Theatre   •   4 
Original   dramas  that   reflect   real-life   family   problems. 
9:30    P.M.    17.  S.  Steel   Theatre   •    7 
Brilliant  TV  drama,  full-hour.  Dec.  22  &  Jan.  6.  Adaptations 
of  great  books  and  plays.  Alternating,  Motorola  Theatre. 
10.-00    P.M.    Danger    •    2 

Spine-tingling   stories   that   build   to   suspenseful  climax. 
10:00    P.M.    Judge   For   Yourself    •    4   &   8 
Devastating  wit  of  Fred  Allen  combined  with  variety  acts. 
10:30    P.M.    See  It  Now   •   2 

Expert,  excellent  picture  stories  of  week's  news.  Ed  Murrow. 
10:30    P.M.    The   Name's   Thi<   Same   •    7 
Surprise  and  laughs  as  Robert  Q.  Lewis  puzzles  panelists  with 
living  persons  who  bear  famous  and/or  amusing  names. 


Wednesday 


7:30    P.M.   Mark   Saber    •    7 

Tom  Conway,  in  title  role,  leads  homicide  squad  to  killer. 

8:00    P.M.    Godfrey  And  His  Friends   •   2  &  8 

Pilot  Arthur's  variety  takes  wing  with  all  the  Little  Godfreys. 

8:00    P.M.    I  Married  Joan    •   4 

Laughter  flows  like  water  (at  Niagara)  when  comedienne  Joan 

Davis  gets  into  domestic  ruckus  with  hubby   (Jim  Backus). 

8:30    P.M.    My  Little  Maryie  •  4  (&  8  at  9:30  P.M.) 

Refreshing,  light  comedy  with  Gale  Storm,  Charles  Farrell. 

0:00    P.M.    Strike   It   Rich    •    2    &   8 

Human  drama  as  Warren  Hull  interviews  and  helps  the  needy. 

9:00    P.M.    Kraft   Theatre    •    4 

Vibrant  full-hour  dramas.   Mostly  original  teleplays. 

9:30    P.M.   I've   Got  A   Secret   •   2 

Garry   Moore,   of  the   bristling   scalp,  in  teasing   panel   show. 

10:00    P.M.    Blue  Ribbon  Boxiny   •  2  &  8 

Fistic  events  of  national  interest.  Russ  Hodges  at  mike. 


TV  program   highlights 


10:00    P.M.    This  Is    Your  Life    •    4 

Stirring,  absorbing  bios  of  real  persons.  Ralph  Edwards,  host. 
10:30   P.M.   Douglas    Fairbanks    Presents    •    4 

The  romantic  Mr.  Fairbanks  with  stories  of  romance-adventure. 


Thursday 


0:00  P.M.  Meet  Mr.  MeXutley    •   2 

Laugh-loaded  series.  Ray  Milland  as  besieged  professor. 

0:00    P.M.    You  Bet  Your  Life   •   4   &  8 

Groucho   displays   Marxmanship   with   wit   and   big   cash   quiz. 

0.-30   P.M.   Four   Star   Playhouse    •    2 

Screen  stars  in  moving  30-minute  pieces  filmed  in  Hollywood. 

0:30   P.M.    T-Men   In   Action    •   4 

Puzzling  cases  from  Treasury  files  and  how  they  are  solved. 

8.-30   P.M.    Where's    Raymond?    •    7 

The  great  dancer  Ray  Bolger  in  musical-comedy  format. 

9:00    P.M.   Lux  Video   Theatre    •   2   &   8 

The  curtain  rises  on  Hollywood  and  a  star-studded  play. 

9:00  P.M.    Dragnet   •   4    (&  8  at  0:30  P.M.) 

Compelling  police  stories  based  on  real  cases,  with  Jack  Webb. 

9:30   P.M.   Big  Town   •  2 

Adventures  of  a  crime-busting  reporter  starring   Pat  McVey. 

9:30   P.M.   Ford  Theatre   •   4   &  8 

Drama,    humorous    or    gripping,    always    excellently    played. 

9:30   P.M.   Kraft   Theatre ,  •    7 

Consistently  one  of  TV's  high  rated   dramatic  productions. 

10:00    P.M.    Playhouse    On    Broadway    •    2 

Headliners  score  in  this  live  drama  series  from  NYC  studios. 

10:00    P.M.   Martin  Kane,  Private   Fife    •   4   &  8 

Marty's  a  smarty  at  catching  killers.  Mark  Stevens  as  Kane. 

M0:30  P.M.  Foreign  Intrigue   •   4    (&  8  at  II   P.M.) 

Top-drawer  melodramas   filmed   abroad   starring   James   Daly. 


Friday 


7:30   P.M.   Stu  Erwin  Show   •   7 

Laugh-provoking  problems  of  an  amiable,  harassed  father. 

0:00   P.M.   Mama    •    2   &   8 

Nostalgic  story  of  immigrant  Norwegians.  Peggy  Wood  stars. 

0:00    P.M.   Dave   Garroway   Show    •    4 

Camera  witchery  in  musical  variety  with  vocalist  Jack  Haskell, 

comic  Cliff  Norton  and  Skitch  Henderson's  band. 

0:00    P.M.   Ozzie  And  Harriet   •    7 

Wonderfully  warm  and  gay  story  of  the  real  Nelson  family. 

0:30    P.M.    Topper    •    2 

Leo  Carroll  as  the  dignified  banker  plagued  by  jaunty  spirits. 

0:30    P.M.   Life  Of  Riley    •   4  &  8 

William  Bendix  brings  on  comic  crisis  as  lovable  Riley. 

0:30   P.M.   Pepsi-Cola    Playhouse    •    7 

Thirty-minute  teleplays,  Hollywood  style. 

9:00    P.M.    Playhouse  Of  Stars    •    2 

Name  actors  in  teleplays  adapted  from  famous  short  stories. 

9:00    P.M.    Big  Story    •    4   &   8 

Forceful    dramatizations    of   real    reporters    chasing    headlines. 

9:00    P.M.   Pride   Of   The   Family    •    7 

Ex-dancer  Paul  Hartman  stars  in  rib-tickling  family  comedy. 

9:30   P.M.    Our  Miss  Broohs   •   2 

Adventures  of  vexed,  vivacious  school  marm   (Eve  Arden). 

9:30   P.M.   TV  Soundstage   •   4  &  8 

A  good  story,  first  and  last,  is  the  aim  and  result  here. 

9:30    P.M.   Comeback  Story   •    7 

George   Jessel,   with   compassion   and   understanding,   presents 

people  who  have  lost  their  niche  in  life  and  want  it  back. 

10.-00  P.M.  My  Friend  Irma   •   2 

Bubbling  fun  series  with  Marie  Wilson   as  the   dumb  honey. 

10:00    P.M.    Cavalcade   Of  Sports   •   4   &  8 

Your  screenside  seat  to  slugfests.  Jimmy  Powers,  announcer. 

10.-30    P.M.   Person   To  Person    •   2 

Ed  Murrow  goes  right  in  homes  of  the  famed  for  interviews. 
■    10:30  P.M.  Down   You  Got   •   5 
M    Titillating  panel  show.    Dr.  Evans,  Toni  Gilman,  others. 

10:30   P.M.   Liber  ace   •    11 

The  Valentino  of  the  keyboard  with  song  and  light  anecdotes. 


Saturday 


7:00    P.M.    TV  Teen  Club   •    7 

Buoyant  juvenile  variety  emceed  by  the  great  Pops  Whiteman. 

7:30    P.M.    Beat  The  Clock   •   2 

Bud  Collyer  timekeeper  as  couples  try  tricky  stunts  for  loot. 

7:30   P.M.    Ethel  And  Albert   •   4 

Merry  mishaps  of  happy  mates  with  Peg  Lynch,  Alan  Bunce. 

7:30   P.M.   Leave  It  To  The  Girls   •    7 

Stalwart    males    duel    verbally    with    sharp-witted    Eloise    Mc- 

Elhone,  Florence  Pritchett.  Keeper  of  peace,  Maggi  McNellis. 

0:00    P.M.   Jackie  Gleason   Show    •    2 

A  galaxy  of  gals  and  gags  starring  that  dandy,  dandy  comic. 

0:00    P.M.    Bonino   •   4   &  8 

Charming   Ezio   Pinza   as   widower   bridled   by   brood   of  eight. 

0:30    P.M.    Original  Amateur  Hour   •   4  &  8 

The  talent  show  close  to  American  hearts.  Ted  Mack,  emcee. 

9:00    P.M.    Two  For  Tfce  Money   •   2 

Herb  Shriner,  interlocutor.  Contestants  win  thousands  of  $. 

9:00    P.M.    Your  Show   Of  Shows    •   4   &   8 

Caesar  and  Coca  light  up  the  sky  (and  your  screen)  with  lush 

90-minute  revue.  Every  fourth  week   (Dec.  26)  All  Star  Revue. 

9:30   P.M.    My  Favorite  Husband   •   2 

Terrific,  racing  comedy  with  Joan  Caulfield  and  Barry  Nelson. 

10:00    P.M.    Medallion    Theatre    •    2 

Classical  stories  ably  adapted  to  video.  Live  from  NYC. 

10:30    P.M.    Your  Hit  Parade   •   4   &  0 

Dance  and  songfest  with  Snooky,  Dotty,  Gisele,  Hit  Paraders. 


Sunday 


5.-00    P.M.    Omnibus   •   2 

Ambitious,   class   show   presenting   finest    actors,    dancers   and 

musicians  of  our  day  in  90  minutes  of  superb  entertainment. 

5:00   P.M.    Hall  Of  Fame   •   4 

Superior  dramas  of  important  men  and  ideas.  Sarah  Churchill. 

0.-00    P.M.    Meet  The   Press    •   4 

Firey   session   as  reporters   cross-examine   political   figures. 

0:30    P.M.    George   Jessel   Show    •    7 

Variety  a  la  carte  with  plenty  spiced  wit  of  famed  Toastmaster, 

7:09    P.M.    Life    With   Father    •    2 

Leon  Ames  and  Lurene  Tuttle  as  Father  and  Mother  Day  in 

comedy  based  on  Clarence  Day  stories.  Live  from  Hollywood. 

7:00    P.M.    Paul   Winchell   Show    •    4    &   8 

Paul  in  tickling  vignettes  with  splinter  head  Jerry  Mahoney. 

7:30   P.M.   Jack   Benny — Ann   Sothern    •   2   &   8 

Ann  Sothern  in  Private  Secretary  mostly,  except  Dec.  27  and 

Jan.  17  when  Buck  Benny  rides  the  Hollywood  range. 

7:30    P.M.   Mister   Peepers    •    4 

Whimsical  Wally  Cox  wows  'em  as  small-town  school  teacher. 

0:00   P.M.    Toast  Of  The  Town   •   2  &  8 

Champagne   quality  variety  served  up   by   famed   Ed  Sullivan. 

0:00    P.M.    Comedy  Hour  •  4 

Jesters  to  the  nation,  Durante,  Martin  and  Lewis,  Abbott  and 

Costello,  Cantor,  O'Connor,  take  turns  in  the  lavish  hour. 

9:00   P.M.   Fred   Waring — G-F   Theatre    •    2 

Grandiose  musical  productions  except  Jan.  3,  G-E  Theatre. 

0:00    P.M.    TV  Playhouse   •   4   &  8 

Dramatic  showpiece  for  Sunday  evening  running  a  full  hour. 

9:00    P.M.   Rocky   King,   Detective    •    5 

Bloodhound  Roscoe  Karns   shadowed    (9:30)    by   Plainclothes 

Man. 

9:00    P.M.    Walter   Winchell    •    7 

WW  fills  the  nation's  ears  with  news,  gossip  and  predictions. 

9:30   P.M.   Man   Behind   The   Badge    •   2 

Inspiring  stories  of  the  heroism  of  real  police  in  action. 

10:00    P.M.    The  Web   •   2 

Taut,  tense  melodramas  of  people  struggling  against  death. 

10:00    P.M.   Letter   To   Loretta   •   4  &  8 

Lovely  Loretta  Young  interprets  drama-wise  problems  of  women. 

10:30   P.M.    What's  My  Line?   •   2  &  8 

No  dallying  as  John  Daly  challenges  panelists  to  guess  jobs. 

10:30   P.M.   Man   Against   Crime    •    4 

Thriller-dillers    as    handsome    Ralph    Bellamy    outwits   killers. 


Love  Can  Be  Blind 


(Continued  from  page  59) 
me  a  purse  bulging  with  snips  of  fabric 
and  wallpaper — and  an  eager  hope  that 
I  might  be  able  to  solve  a  lot  of  decorating 
problems  with  this  one  swoop.  But  when 
I  entered  the  elegant  little  shop,  my  hope 
sank.  Not  because  it  was  crowded,  but 
because  the  lady  I  took  to  be  Cora  herself 
appeared  to  be  one  of  those  large,  firm, 
perfectly-groomed  women  who  have  such 
positive  ideas  about  things.  They  know 
their  business.  But  it  makes  me  grit  my 
teeth  when  I  am  told  in  a  certain  tone 
that  I  can't  possibly  use  a  yellow  cushion 
on  that  particular  couch  when  a  yellow 
cushion,  darn  it,  is  what  I  want.  I  might 
have  slipped  quietly  out  if  I  hadn't  caught 
sight  of  a  length  of  flowered  chintz  tossed 
over  a  chair  that  seemed  to  be  just  what 
I'd  been  seeking  for  some  time.  As  I 
moved  to  get  a  better  look,  a  pale,  slight 
girl  came  up  with  a  friendly  smile  and 
asked  if  she  could  help. 

Even  afterwards,  when  I  knew  Francey 
Clark  was  almost  twenty-five,  I  found  it 
hard  to  believe  she  was  more  than  seven- 
teen. She  had  an  artlessly  eager  manner 
and  a  simple  friendliness  that  made  her 
almost  childlike.  At  that  moment,  after 
my  view  of  Cora  Lee's  long  cigarette- 
holder  and  jutting  chin,  Francey  was  as 
welcome  as  spring.  In  a  few  seconds,  we 
were  sitting  together  with  all  my  samples 
jumbled  before  us,  deep  in  excited  talk 
of  textures  and  contrasts  and  all  the  mul- 
tiple details  that  make  a  house  your  home. 

There  was  nothing  childlike  about 
Francey's  talent.  It  went  far  beyond  any- 
thing I'd  expected  of  a  neighborhood 
fabric  shop.  She  had  a  fascinating  knack 
for  contrasting  a  bit  of  this  with  a  bit  of 
that  and  coming  up  with  a  perfect  combi- 
nation, and  she  enjoyed  it  so  much  that 
I  began  to  get  back  my  own  excitement 
over  the  house — which,  I  must  confess, 
had  flagged  a  little  bit,  as  it  seemed  things 
would  never,  but  never,  get  finished.  I 
kept  saying,  "You're  absolutely  right,  I'll 
take  that  and  that  and  that,"  until  after 
a  while  there  was  a  sizable  pile  of  folded 
fabric  waiting  to  be  wrapped.  I  had  no 
idea  it  was  past  closing  time  until  Cora 
Lee  asked  how  we  were  getting  along. 

The  shop  was  empty  except  for  us.  "I'm 
so  sorry,"  I  apologized.  "Your  assistant  is 
so  inspired  she  just  carried  me  along!  I  had 
no  idea   it  was  after  hours." 

Francey's  giggle  made  her  seem  very 
young  again.  "I'm  not  exactly  Cora's  as- 
sistant, Miss  Campbell.  I  just  hang  around 
and  help  out  now  and  then." 

"Well,  it's  not  for  want  of  asking,"  Cora 
retorted.  With  one  hand  on  Francey's 
shoulder,  she  studied  a  rough  sketch  we'd 
made  of  my  living  room,  and  she  looked  so 
kind  and  ired  and  concerned  that  I  won- 
dered if  I'd  misjudged  her.  "No,  I  couldn't 
have  done  any  better  for  you  than  Fran- 
cey has.  What  would  you  think  of  a  girl 
who  took  her  talent  in  her  two  hands  and 
just  threw  it  out  the  window,  eh?  She 
could  make  a  fortune  in  this  business — a 
fortune!  A  color  sense  like  hers  you  don't 
find  every  day." 

"She's  been  a  tremendous  help  to  me," 

agreed. 

Cora  shook  her  head  ominously,  sighed, 

id  began  to  adjust  a  small  pink  hat  on 
her  hennaed  coiffure.   "She'd  be  worth  her 

eight  in  gold  to  me,  I  tell  you.    But  no, 

e  has  to  sit  around  mooning,  throwing 
ay  a   good  future.   .   .   .  Now  then,   do 

u  want  to  take  some  of  this  or  shall  I 

ve  it  sent?" 

Francey,   quite   unconcerned,   had    been 

g  two  piles  of  my  purchases  while 

ra  talked.   Now  she  said  eagerly,  "Why 
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don't  I  help  you  take  these  all  home  now? 
I  only  live  a  block  away,  and  I'd  love  to 
do  it." 

"I  can't  take  that  much  of  your — " 

"Nonsense,"  Francey  insisted.  "Really, 
I  haven't  got  a  thing  else  to  do.  I  love 
messing  around  with  decorating." 

"You  can  believe  it,  she  hasn't  got  a 
thing  else  to  do.  And  why  not?  Because 
Bob  is  busy,  that's  why  not.  How  dumb 
can  a  girl  be?"  Cora  was  evidently  re- 
hashing an  old,  tired  argument,  and  ap- 
parently didn't  expect  any  reaction  from 
Francey  except  the  one  she  got,  which  was 
a  laughing  hug  and  a  carefree  good  night 
as  we  went  out  lugging  the  two  big  cartons 
into    which    she'd .  crammed    my    fabrics. 

On  the  short  ride  to  my  house,  I  felt  a 
little  awkward,  as  though  I'd  wandered 
into  a  family  fight,  but  Francey  was  so 
completely  unembarrassed  that  I  began  to 
study  her  once  more.  There  was  something 
that  I  found  puzzling.  She  was,  I  saw  now, 
a  remarkably  pretty  girl.  Then  why  the 
skinned-back  hair,  ill-fitting  suit,  shiny 
nose,  complete  lack  of  make-up?  Even  a 
pretty  girl  makes  the  best  of  herself.  Un- 
less for  some  reason  she  has  given  up  hope 
of  attracting  men  ...  or  is  so  absolutely 
sure  of  her  attraction  for  one  man  that 
the  rest  simply  do  not  exist.  Cora  Lee's 
comments  stuck  in  my  mind.  Who  was 
Bob?  What  was  Francey  doing  that  was 
so  wrong  in  Cora's  common-sense  eves? 

When  we  had  dumped  our  packages  and 
started  on  a  tour  of  the  house,  I  realized 
I  needn't  worry  about  seeming  curious. 
When  a  crirl  mentions  a  man's  n»me  as 
often  as  Francey  did,  she's  just  dying  to 
be  asked  questions.  "Of  course  you  can 
use  blue  and  green  together — you  ought 
to  see  Bob's  reception  room — "  was  one 
bit.  And  later  on,  when  we  went  down  to 
the  workroom  to  put  away  a  hammer  I'd 
stumbled  over:  "This  is  one  thing  I'll  never 
have  to  worry  about.  The  only  thing  Bob 
ever  does  around  a  house  is  make  dark- 
rooms out  of  all  the  closets.  He  used  to 
drive  his  mother  crazy  with  his  signs  on 
all  the  doors,  and  taking  up  all  her  storage 
space." 

I  smiled  at  the  way  she  kept  bringing 
him  up.  "Is  Bob  one  of  those  rabid  ama- 
teurs who  even  take  their  cameras  to 
work?" 

Francey  gave  me  a  blank  look  and  began 
to  laugh.  "He  has  to  take  it  to  work — I 
mean,  it's  already  there.  He's  a  profes- 
sional. Pretty  good  one,  too,  they  say. 
That's  what  Cora  was  complaining  about 
tonight.  You  see,  he  moved  out  of  Brook- 
lyn a  year  ago,  moved  right  into  New  York 
so  he  could  be  near  his  studio.  And  he's 
been  so  terribly  busy  building  it  up  that 
he  hasn't  had  much  time  left  over.  But, 
golly,  if  I  don't  mind,  why  should  she?  I 
mean,  I  know  it's  only  till  he  gets  estab- 
lished. .  .  .  Why,  maybe  you  even  know 
him!  He  does  lots  of  publicity  shots  for 
radio  and  magazines." 

"The  only  Bob  I  know  is  Bob  Padgett, 
I'm  afraid,"  I  said  apologetically.  "Of 
course,  if  your  Bob's  only  been  at  it  a 
year — " 

"But  he  is  Bob  Padgett!"  Francey  ex- 
claimed delightedly.  "How  wonderful, 
Patsy!    You  know  my  Bob!" 

Luckily,  we  weren't  face  to  face  then, 
and  I  could  conceal  my  astonishment. 
Francey's  Bob  was  Bob  Padgett?  But  that 
was  ridiculous.  The  way  she  spoke  of  him, 
they'd  been  engaged  for  ages  .  .  .  and  the 
Bob  Padgett  I  knew  certainly  wasn't  en- 
gaged. In  the  year  or  so  since  he'd  become 
one  of  New  York's  busiest  photographers, 
he'd  also  built  up  another  reputation  as 
one  of  its  busiest  bachelors-about-town. 
"If  Bob  Padgett's  engaged,"  I  said  without 


thinking,  "an  awful  lot  of  girls  are  going 
to  leave  town  for  good." 

I  turned  to  see  Francey  biting  her  lip. 
"I  know.  Cora  shows  me  the  columns  all 
the  time.  I  can't  make  her  understand 
that  Bob  needs  to  be.  seen  in  all  those 
places  for  publicity,  that's  all.  She  thinks 
all  that  stuff  about  his  beautiful  models 
is  true.  She's  sort  of  "a'ive  about  it  all." 

I  hoped  Francey  didn't  see  me  flush.  I 
was  remembering  only  a  couple  of  weeks 
back,  when  I'd  shown  up  at  Padgett's 
studio  for  some  pictures  for  a  Second  Mrs. 
Burton  publicity  story.  I  could  still  see  the 
long  legs  of  the  red-headed  model  who'd 
waited  with  barely-hidden  impatience  for 
Bob  to  finish  my  pictures  so  he  could  take 
her  to  lunch.  Those  fabulous  girls  had 
already  become  one  of  Bob  Padgett's  trade- 
marks. Lunching  at  the  right  places,  day 
after  day,  being  seen  at  the  right  bars  after 
work,  turning  up  at  "first  nights,"  mingling 
with  the  right  people  afterwards  at  Sardi's. 
.  .  .  No,  it  wasn't  Cora  who  was  being 
naive.  Unless  I  was  very  wrong,  it  was 
Francey. 

I  was  afraid  I'd  end  up  feeling  sorry  for 
Francey.  But,  as  the  days  went  by  and  I 
came  to  know  her  better,  I  discovered  my 
annoyance  was  beginning  to  match  my 
pity.  That  childlike  look  I'd  noticed  at 
first — that  was  the  clue  to  Francey  Clark. 
She  was  living  in  a  world  of  little- 
girl  make-believe,  in  which  Bob  Padgett 
played  the  familiar  role  of  the  boy  next 
door.  Bob  really  had  been  the  boy  next 
door;  from  Francey,  and  a  bit  from  Cora, 
I  learned  that  they'd  been  all  through  the 
usual  routine  together:  eating  in  each 
other's  homes  when  they  were  kids,  pair- 
ing off  together  in  high  school,  dating 
steadily  for  a  while  afterward.  Then  Bob 
had  gone  into  photography — and  moved 
on  to  work  in  New  York  .  .  .  but  Fran- 
cey ^seemed  to  have  stopped  the  clock  at 
that  point  and   refused   to   face   the   facts. 

"We're  not  exactly  engaged,"  she  said 
once  to  my  point-blank  question.  "I  mean 
we've  never  set  a  date.  It's  just  a  question 
of  Bob's  getting  all  set  .  .  ." 

"But  why  don't  you  go  to  work  for  Cora 
in  the  meantime?" 

"Because  she  wants  me  to  go  to  Miami, 
Patsy.  That  new  store  she  wants  to  open 
down  there — she'd  be  planning  for  me  to 
take  charge  of  it  in  a  few  months.  I 
couldn't  go  that  far  away  from  Bob!" 

I.  wanted  to  retort  that  I  couldn't  see  why 
not.  In  the  three  weeks  I'd  known  her,  he'd 
never  once  taken  her  out  or  come  to  see 
her.  As  far  as  I  knew,  she  called  him  up 
every  now  and  then  and  they  talked,  and 
then  for  days  afterward  she  was  fuller 
than  ever  of  Bob  and  his  doings  and  her 
plans.  .  .  .  Yes,  he  was  busy.  Nevertheless, 
a  man  makes  the  time  to  see  the  girl  he 
wants  to  see.  A  dozen  times  I  started  to  do 
some  plain  talking  to  Francey,  and  I  had 
plenty  of  opportunities  because  she  was 
being  so  wonderfully  helpful  with  the 
house.  But  each  time  I  bit  my  lip  and 
couldn't  find  the  right,  the  .unhurting 
words  I  wanted.  I  couldn't  say,  "Francey, 
look,  this  engagement  is  all  in  your  mind, 
built  up  of  a  lot  of  girl-and-boy  talk  Bob 
has  long  since  forgotten."  Or,  "Francey, 
he  never  actually  dates  you.  In  the  past 
six  months,  he's  bought  you  exactly  one 
sandwich-and-Coke  lunch  at  the  corner 
drugstore  when  you  dropped  in  on  him 
unexpectedly.  You  told  me  that  yourself." 
Or  even,  "Francey,  stop  living  in  a  dream 
and  start  living  for  real!  Bob  isn't  your 
Bob  any  more!"  R 

It  would  have  been  more  than  useless;  it    M 
would  have  sent  Francey  into  one  of  her 
porcupine  moods.  I  didn't  want  her  to  class 
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me  with  Cora,  who — Francey  claimed  in- 
dignantly— didn't  believe  in  love.  "Just 
because  her  own  marriage  flopped,"  Fran- 
cey said,  as  she  helped  me  hang  the 
kitchen  curtains.  "Just  because  she  had  a 
hard  time,  she  doesn't  believe  in  marriage. 
It's  all  work  and  business  with  her." 

"You'd  be  wonderful  at  that  kind  of 
business,   though,   Francey,"   I   said. 

"Well,  but  I  don't  want  to.  I  want  a 
home  and  a  husband — " 

"It's  got  to  be  the  right  husband.  Not 
just  any  man.  That  isn't  what  you  want. 
Francey,  maybe  you're  just  in  love  with 
the  idea  of  marriage.  After  all,  in  the  past 
year  you've  hardly  seen  Bob — " 

"I'm  in  love  with  Bob,"  Francey  said 
with    finality. 

I  took  my  courage  in  both  hands.  "But 
is  Bob  in  love  with  you?" 

Francey  lowered  her  arms  and  gazed 
at  me  reproachfully.  "Look,  do  you  think 
I'm  a  complete  fool?  \  know  Bob,  Patsy.  I 
grew  up  with  him.  I  could  show  you  letters 
he  used  to  slip  into  our  mailbox — " 

"But  that  was  long  ago.  Years  ago.  He's 
grown-up  now.  Francey,  wouldn't  it  be 
healthier  for  you  to  go  out  and  make  a 
life  of  your  own,  while  you're — waiting?" 

Francey  shook  her  head  impatiently  and 
held  up  the  curtains  again,  and  we  went 
back  to  work.  The  trouble  was  that  she 
didn't  actually  have  to  work.  Her  father's 
death  a  few  years  before  had  left  her 
with  a  two-family  house,  and  the  rent 
from  the  apartment  upstairs  more  than 
carried  all  her  expenses.  No.  that  wasn't 
the  trouble.  The  trouble  really  was  that 
Francey  simply  wouldn't  see  the  truth.  Her 
dreamworld  was  too  pleasant — she  wanted 
to  keep  on  living  there. 

I  might  not  have  done  anything,  if  two 
things  hadn't  happened  close  together.  The 
first  was  that  I  ran  into  TBob  Padgett  in  a 
CBS  elevator  one  afternoon.  As  usual, 
there  was  a  girl  hanging  on  his  arm,  but  it 
didn't  stop  me  from  saying  casually  that  I 
had  turned  out  to  be  the  neighbor  of  a 
good  friend  of  his.  And  Bob's  expressive 
face  told  me  everything  I  needed  to  know, 
when  I  mentioned  Francey's  name.  He 
looked  confused  and  irritated  and  guilty. 

"How  is  Francey?  How's  she  getting 
along  with  that  old  battle-axe  decorator?" 
he  asked  hurriedly. 

"Francey's  not  working  for  Cora  Lee,  if 
that's  what  you  mean." 

"Oh.  Last  time  I  saw  her  she  said  some- 
thing about  it,  so  I  just  thought  .  .  ."  He 
took  a  firm  grip  on  the  girl's  arm  and  said, 
"I'm  afraid  we  go  that  way.  Give  Francey 
my  best  when  you  see  her,  will  you?  So 
long  now."  And  off  they  went. 

1  tried  in  half  a  dozen  different  ways  to 
frame  the  feeling  of  that  encounter  so 
Francey  would  get  it.  In  the  end,  I  just 
repeated  it  word  for  word,  right  down  to 
the  "Give  her  my  best,"  but  it  simply 
bounced  right  off  her  armored  shell.  She 
would  not,  or  could  not,  see  how  the  cas- 
ualness  of  it  fitted  in  with  the  picture  Cora 
and  I  had  tried  to  draw  for  her.  "Well, 
what  else  could  he  say,  for  heaven's  sake?" 
she  said  with  a  shrug.  "In  a  crowded  ele- 
vator, everyone  in  a  hurry,  what  could  you 
expect  him  to  do — recite  the  whole  story  of 
his  life?  I  mean,  I  don't  see  what  all  the 
fuss  is  about.  Anyway,"  she  smiled  se- 
cretly, "if  it'll  make  you  any  happier, 
we're  going  to  see  the  new  Maurice  Evans 
play  on  his  birthday." 

"Oh,"  I  said  blankly.  "How  nice.  When 
did  he  ask  you?" 

"Oh,  we  always  spend  his  birthday  to- 
gether. ^  The  tickets  are  part  of  my  present 
to  him,"  she  explained,  and  my  momen- 
1  tary  surprise  vanisned  with  my  hopes. 
B  That  figured,  too — Francey  buying  the 
tickets.  Francey  calling  him  up,  instead  of 
the   other   way   around.    Why   didn't   he 


simply  have  it  out  with  her?  Why  didn't 
he  say,  honestly  and  finally,  "Francey,  it's 
no  use.  Let's  forget  it.  We're  not  for  each 
other"?  It  wasn't  fair.  Somehow,  in  the 
brief  and  sketchy  contact  they  still  had,  he 
must  be  leading  her  on.  Maybe  he  wasn't 
even  aware  of  it;  maybe  he  was  just  in- 
capable of  finding  the  words  to  slide  out  of 
it  gracefully.  He  couldn't  have  any  idea 
that  over  here  in  Brooklyn,  one  river  away, 
a  girl  was  patiently  and  stubbornly  eating 
her  heart  out  over  him  and  heading  for 
a  bitter  shock.  No,  Bob  Padgett  was  too 
busy,  too  successful,  too  preoccupied  to 
worry  about  his  old  schoolboy  crush,  Fran- 
cey Clark.  It  would  have  to  be  someone 
else  who  got  between  Francey  and  heart- 
break. 

About  a  week  later,  Francey  phoned  me 
and  asked  me,  in  a  quiet  little  voice,  if  I 
wanted  the  tickets.  "Bob  has  to  fly  to  Ber- 
muda to  do  a  fashion  spread,"  she  said.  "He 
was  simply  furious,  but  he  couldn't  get  out 
of  it.  And  tickets  to  this  thing  are  so  hard 
to  get,  I  thought  maybe  you  and  Al  might 
want  to  go." 

I  knew  Al  couldn't  go  because  he  was 
going  to  be  working  late  that  night.  It 
was  partly  that  and  partly  feeling  sorry  for 
Francey  that  made  me  propose  that  she  and 
I  go  together.  Right  after  I  suggested  it,  I 
wanted  to  take  it  back,  but  she  sounded  so 
lonely  as  she  answered,  "But,  Patsy,  why 
should  you  want  to  go  with  me?  It  isn't 
as  if  you  had  to  go  with  another  girl  .  .  ." 
that  I  hastened  to  assure  her  I'd  look  for- 
ward to  it.  Just  for  a  change.  And  I  tried 
not  to  think  how  I  hated  hen  parties,  es- 
pecially night-time  ones  in  New  York. 

As  Al  rather  tartly  remarked,  what  I 
should  have  done  was  to  get  Francey  a 
blind  date.  But  there  were  two  reasons 
why  I  dimly  knew  it  wouldn't  have  worked. 
First,  she  would  have  said  no.  She  just 
wasn't  aware  that  other  men  lived,  that  was 
all.  And  second,  even  if  I'd  been  able  to 
persuade  Francey,  I  couldn't  honestly  have 
recommended  her  to  any  of  the  few  eligi- 
ble young  men  I  could  call  to  mind.  The 
casual  way  she  dressed  and  groomed  her- 
self wasn't  really  casual — it  was  downright 
careless.  And  the  unattached  young  men 
we  knew — well,  they  couldn't  be  blamed 
for  liking  a  touch  of  glamour  in  their  girls. 

In  fact,  as  I  waited  for  Francey  at  the 
restaurant  where  we  were  to  have  dinner 
before  the  theatre,  I  myself  was  a  little 
anxious  about  the  way  she  might  dress  for 
the  occasion.  Even  another  woman  doesn't 
relish  the  thought  of  looking  at  drab 
clothes  and  a  shiny  nose  all  evening.  But 
I  needn't  have  worried.  When  Francey 
came  in,  poised  searchingly  for  a  moment 
and  then  came  toward  me,  several  mascu- 
line heads  at  the  bar  turned  and  followed 
her  progress — and  I  couldn't  blame  them. 

I'd  never  before  seen  Francey  looking 
the  way  that  only  an  eager  young  person, 
with  the  whole  world  before  her,  can  look. 
She  wasn't  wearing  the  dress  she'd  bought 
for  Bob's  benefit;  that  was  real  date  stuff. 
But  she  had  on  a  smart  coat  in  a  soft  shade 
of  turquoise,  over  a  little  silk  print  which 
blended  exquisitely,  and  the  color  did  won- 
derful things  for  her  sparkling  eyes  and 
really  flawless  complexion.  Her  nose  was 
powdered,  she  had  on  just  the  right  touch 
of  lipstick,  and  even  her  rather  nondescript 
dark  hair  had  been  brushed  till  it  curled  in 
silky  tendrils  like  a  baby's.'  It  was  too  bad 
Bob  Padgett  couldn't  see  her.  .  .>  . 

Of  course,  if  it  had  all  been  part  of  a 
master  plan,  it  would  never  have  worked 
out.  But,  in  my  innocence,  I  had  thought  I 
was  only  beginning  to  develop  a  plan  to 
help  Francey.  I  had  no  idea  that  my  work 
was  already  over,  even  before  we  sat  down 
at  our  table.  My  first  warning  came  when 
Francey's  chatter  was  suddenly  stilled,  and 
I  realized  that  she  was  staring  white-faced 


across  the  room.  I  followed  her  gaze  and 
gulped. 

Bob  Padgett  was  staring  back  at  her  over 
another  girl's  shoulder. 

I  never  really  saw  that  girl.  All  I  saw 
was  the  stunned  look  in  Francey's  eyes 
giving  way  to  anger,  to  a  fierce,  blazing 
anger  of  which  I  would  never  have  thought 
her  capable.  And  I  saw  Bob  Padgett  drop 
the  coat  he'd  been  holding  for  the  other 
girl  and  slowly,  almost  in  slow  motion, 
make  his  way  to  our  table.  There  wasn't 
any  place  I  could  disappear  to;  I  was  just 
there.  Otherwise,  I'd  never  have  believed 
what  happened. 

"Gee,  Francey,"  Bob  said.  "Nice  to  see 
you.    I  mean — how  are  you?" 

"How  was  Bermuda,  Bob?  You  don't 
look  a  bit  sunburned."  Was  that  Francey's 
voice,  that  steel-hard  sound? 

"I  meant  to  call  you  about  that.  The  as- 
signment fell  through.  This  morning.  We 
were  supposed  to  be  leaving  this  morning, 
and  the — " 

"Assignment  fell  through.  Like  a  lot  of 
other  things."  Suddenly,  unexpectedly, 
Francey  burst  out  laughing.  She  fumbled 
in  her  smart  little  purse  and  pulled  out  an 
envelope.  Bob  was  so  confused  that  he 
didn't  resist  when  she  put  it  into  his  hand. 
"Here,  dear,"  she  said.  "Remember — you 
told  me  how  anxious  you  were  to  see  the 
play?  I  just  can't  bear  to  think  of  you  sit- 
ting around  town  all  night  without  a  thing 
to  do!  You  should  use  the  tickets.  Take 
your — your  friend.  Happy  birthday,  dar- 
ling. You'd  better  run  along.  You're  keep- 
ing her  waiting.    See  you  around." 

And  she  looked  back  at  the  table  with 
such  firm  dismissal  that  Bob  Padgett  stum- 
bled off,  without  having  answered  a  word. 

I  was  afraid  to  look  at  Francey,  until  I 
realized  the  soft,  muffled  sound  was  not 
tears,  but  laughter.  "Oh,  Patsy,  you're  mar- 
velous," she  said.  "You  really  are  a  friend. 
I'd  never  have  made  myself  admit  the 
truth  if  you  hadn't  brought  me  here  and 
made  me  see  it  for  myself — even  though  I 
guess  I  really  knew  it  all  along." 

I  opened  my  lips — and  closed  them  again 
firmly.  Francey  was  too  busy,  between 
laughter  and  tears,  to  notice  my  confusion. 
"Don't  think  I'm  hysterical,"  she  babbled. 
"I'm  not.  It's  relief.  I'd  have  gone  on  and 
on — I  didn't  know  how  to  stop.  I  was  so 
used  to  thinking  of  Bob,  planning  life 
together  with  him — I  was  just  scared  of 
the  emptiness  of  admitting  he  wasn't  part 
of  my  life  any  more.  Sometimes  you  do 
that,  like  a  child  who  starts  a  temper  tan- 
trum— and  the  only  way  you  can  stop  it  is 
to  whack  him  one.  That's  what  you  did, 
Patsy,  you  whacked  me  a  good  one — and, 
believe  me,  I'm  grateful."  She  opened  her 
compact  mirror,  stared  at  herself,  and 
closed  it  again.  Her  eyes  shone.  She 
watched  Bob  Padgett  and  his  girl  leave  the 
restaurant,  and  she  smiled  again  like  a 
triumphant  warrior.  "Patsy,  I'm  going  to 
work  for  Cora,"  she  said.  "I'm  going  to 
Florida  for  her,  too.  I  feel  as  if  I'd  just  been 
born  all  over  again.  I'll  never  be  able  to 
thank  you!" 

"Francey,  would  you  like  to  leave  now? 
Are  you  upset  or  anything?" 

"Leave!  I'm  starving!  I  could  eat  a 
horse!  I'm  happy,  Patsy,  don't  you  under- 
stand?" 

She  looked  it.  I'd  never  seen  her  so 
pretty  or  so  alive.  A  couple  of  times,  I 
tried  to  explain  that  it  was  all  an  accident. 
But,  after  a  while,  I  gave  up — and  do  you 
know  that,  to  this  day,  Francey  Clark  firm- 
ly believes  I  engineered  the  whole  thing? 

I  don't  mind  getting  the  credit  for  her 
happiness:  She's  still  down  in  Florida,  the 
store  is  a  great  success,  and  the  pictures 
she  sends  of  a  couple  of  her  flames  look 
good,  too.  Especially,  the  one  who  wants 
a  honeymoon  in  Bermuda! 


AH  the  Things 
Ralph  Bellamy  Is — 

(Continued  from  page  54) 
apartment  has,"  Ralph  says,  "is  the  feel- 
ing of  an  actual  house." 

There  are  a  dozen  marble  steps  down 
into  the  large  foyer.  The  living  room,  to 
the  left,  has  oak  paneling  and  heavy  oak 
beams  across  the  broad  ceiling. 

"Alice  began  to  furnish  in  early  Ameri- 
can and  English,"  Ralph  says,  "but  I 
haven't  made  it  easy  for  her." 

In  his  travels  around  the  world  and  in 
Manhattan  antique  stores,  Ralph  is  con- 
tinually picking  up  paintings,  primitive 
weapons,  ceremonial  pieces,  brass  and 
silver  work.  He  particularly  fancies  primi- 
tive carvings  and  Spanish  stirrups.  The 
stirrups  are  silver  or  brass  boots  which 
Spanish  soldiers  wore  when  they  tried  to 
conquer  the  wilds  of  America.  Ralph  has 
picked  up  twenty -seven  pairs.  A  few  of 
these  Alice  has  put  to  use,  for  they  make 
handsome  wall  vases.  The  carvings  and 
stonework  are  on  display  in  shelves  in  the 
living  room  and  foyer. 

"I  just  throw  these  things  at  her,  figur- 
atively, and  she  finds  a  place  for  them," 
Ralph  says.  "Alice  is  a  very  ingenious 
decorator — a  very  tolerant  wife,  too." 

The  tolerance  does  not  end  at  finding  a 
home  for  an  early-vintage  brass  kettle  or 
a  piece  of  stone.  The  tolerance  begins 
at  five  a.m.,  when  Ralph  gets  up,  and  goes 
on  daily.  As  president  of  Actors'  Equity, 
he  finds  the  early  morning  hours  the  only 
time  when  he  can  have  quiet  and  privacy 
for  these  matters.  (With  thirty-one  years 
of  acting  in  the  theatre,  movies,  radio  and 
video,  Ralph  feels  it  is  his  responsibility 
to  put  his  experience  in  service  to  others 
of  his  profession.) 

Ralph  works  in  the  kitchen  until  eight 
and  then  goes  off  on  location  to  shoot 
scenes  as  Mike  Barnett,  Man  Against 
Crime.  He  is  seldom  home  before  six. 
After  dinner  with  Alice,  he  answers  phone 
calls  and  mail  which  have  accumulated 
through  the   day   and  is  in  bed  by  nine. 

Saturday  isn't  much  better.  It's  the  only 
day  of  the  week  he  can  see  his  barber, 
dentist,  doctor,  tailor,  and  take  care  of 
other  personal  details.  Saturday  evenings 
and  Sundays  he  spends  with  Alice — some- 
times. If  there  are  no  scripts  to  read  and 
no  more  Equity  business  to  attend  to,  they 
just  lounge  around  and  read  the  papers, 
have  a  quiet  visit  with  friends,  and  gen- 
erally collapse. 

"It's  a  tough  schedule,"  Ralph  growls, 
"but  you  can  understand  it's  just  as  tough 
on  a  wife." 

Alice,  formerly  Alice  Murphy,  is  no 
stranger  to  Ralph's  strenuous  world.  She 
was  an  executive  in  the  office  of  Ralph's 
agent  when  they  met  in  1941.  She  and 
Ralph  saw  a  lot  of  each  other  at  meetings 
and  business  luncheon  dates.  They  got 
to  know  each  other  quite  well,  but  not  well 
enough  to  know  they  were  in  love.  Con- 
versation centered  about  the  theatre  and 
the  business  of  the  entertainment  world. 
It  took  eight  years  before  they  had  their 
first  official  social  date. 

Ralph  was  starring  in  the  play,  "State 
of  the  Union."  The  day  before  Thanks- 
giving, he  and  Alice  met  at  a  routine 
business  luncheon.  Ralph  asked  if  she 
were  going  up  to  her  family's  home  in 
Connecticut  for  the  holiday. 

Alice,  with  no  premonition  of  what  was 
to  come,  said  that  she  was  going  to  stay 
in  town  and  clean  up  her  apartment.  The 
next  day,  after  the  holiday  matinee,  Ralph 
phoned  and  asked  if  she  had  finished  her 
housework.  She  had,  and  he  invited  her 
out  to  a  Thanksgiving  dinner.  A  year 
later,  on  Thanksgiving,  they  were  married. 
(Continued  on  page   76) 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

PERSONAL 

COMPLETE  YUUR  HIGH  SCHUOL  at  nome  in  spare  time 
with  57-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information    booklet   free.    American    School,    Dept.    X174, 
Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  III. 

GIRLS-WOMEN.  PRACTICAL  Nurses  needed.  Learn  profit- 
able career  at  home  easily.  Many  earn  while  learning.  High 
school  not  required.  Information  free.  Wayne  School,  2525 
Sheffield,  Dept.  AW-11,  Chicago. 

BORROW  BY  MAIL.  Loans  $50  to  $600  to  employed  men 
and  women.  Easy,  Quick.  Completely  confidential.  No  endor- 
sers. Repay  in  convenient  monthly  payments.  Details  free  in 
plain   envelope.    Give   occupation.   State   Finance   Co.,   323 
Securities  Bldg.,  Dept.  J-69,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 
WANT  TO  BE  a  Model  ...  or  look  like  one?  .  .  .  send  one 
dollar  for  complete  information  of  successful  model's  personal 
advice  to  you.  Bette  Marshall,  390  N.E.  54th  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

ADDITIONAL  INCOME 

AGENTS  WANTED 

INVISIBLE  RCWEAVING.  HOME  course  sent  for  exam- 
ination.  $5.00   hour   possible,   spare  time.   Reweave  fabric 
damages  perfectly.  Free  details.  Skilweave,  581,  Los  Angeles 
24. 

EXTRA  MONEY  EVERY  Week.  I'll  send  you  full-size  Blair 
household  products.  Show  them  to  friends  and  neighbors.  You 
can  make  Big  Extra  Profits.  Write  Blair,  Dept.  185MA, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

ARTHRITIS  &   RHEUMATISM 

STRANGE  "DRY"  WINDOW  Cleaner.  Sells  like  wild.  Re- 

FREE BOOK  ON  Arthritis,  Rheumatism  explains  specialized 
system  of  non-surgical,  non-medical  treatment.  Write  Ball 
Clinic,  Dept.  750,  Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

places  messy  rags,  liquids.  Simply  glide  over  glass.  Samples 
sent  on  trial.  Kristee  1 40,  Akron,  Ohio. 

BUY  WHOLESALE  —  25,000  items  —  Catalogue  25c 
Matthews,  1472-K4  Broadway,  New  York  City  36. 

WHOLESALE      NOVELTIESI     FORTY      Samples     $1.00. 

PROFITABLE  OCCUPATIONS 

Sebastian,  10934-L  Hamlin,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 
MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

GROW  MUSHROOMS,  CELLAR,  shed.  Spare,  full  time, 
year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  We  paid  Babbit  $4,165.00  in  few 
weeks.  Free  Book.  Washington  Mushroom  Ind.,  Dept.  164, 
2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 
STAMPS 

MAKE  MONEY  INTRODUCING  World's  cutest  children's 
dresses.  Big  selection  adorable  styles.  Low  prices.  Complete 
display  free.  Rush  name.  Harford,  Dept.  L-1359,  Cincinnati 

25,  Ohio. 

COLONIAL  COLLECTION  FREE— Magnicarocious  collect- 
ion, British,  French,  American  and  other  Colonies,  Flowers, 
Animals.  Commemoratives,  Triangles,  Pictorials,  High  Values 
all  free  "plus"   Philatopic  Magazine.  Send  5c  for  postage. 
Empire  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  PC,  Toronto,  Canada. 
77  DIFFERENT  UNITED  STATES— 25c.  Approvals.  Leonard, 
1143X  North  Keeler,  Chicago  51.     . 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

CAN  rOU  MAKE  $40  a  Week,  Typing  at  home,  in  your  spare 
time/  Write  Hood's,  Kannapolis  2,  N.C.  (Enclose  stamped, 
addressed  envelope). 

MAKE  MONEY  ADDRESSING  Envelopesl  Our  information 
reveals  how.  Only  30c.  Business,  P.O.  Box  2224,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  Weekly  mailing  circulars  for  adver- 
tisers. Complete  instructions — 25c.  Siwaslian,  4317-F  Gleane 
Street,  Elmhurst  73,  N.Y. 

WOMEN — 2  TO  4  hours  daily  at  home.  Offers  exciting  oppor- 
tunity for  steady  income.  Write  Premium  Addressing  Dept., 
Living  Miniatures,  Anaheim  6,  Calif. 

101  WAYS  TO  MAKE  $1,000  At  Home.  Free  details.  Business 
Surveys,  365  So.  Fairfax,  Los  Angeles  37,  Calif. 
ADDRESS   ENVELOPES   AT   home.   $25   weekly   possible, 
sparetime.  No  selling.  Temple,  Box  946,  Muncie  2,  Indiana. 
PEARL  FINISHING.  AMAZING  home,  full-time  business. 
Pearlite,  Box  731 36,  Los  Angeles  3. 

DO  ADDRESSING-MAILING  at  Home.  Everything  fur- 
nished. Good  earnings.  Genmerco,  Box  142-W,  Boston  24, 
Mass. 

HOME  SEWERS  WANTED 

ADDRESS  POSTCARDS  AT  home.  Make  $50  week.  Lindo, 
Watertown,  Mass. 

SEW  TIES,  APRONS  at  home.  Work  Furnished.  Jud  San, 
518  E.  105,  Suite  T61,  Cleveland  8.  Ohio. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

WOMEN  SEW  RAP-A-ROUND,  spare  time— profitable. 
Hollywood  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Hollywood  46,  Calif. 

HELP  WANTED  WOMEN 

WORK  AT  HOME.  Typists,  longhand  addressers.  Prepare 
mailing  lists  and  address  literature.  Be  your  own  boss.  Details 
free.   Suppliers   Mailing   Service,   Stillwater   2,    Minnesota. 

WOMEN — 2  to  4  hours  daily  at  home.  Offers  exciting  oppor- 
tunity for  steady  income.  Write  World  Addressing  Systems, 
Anaheim  10,  California. 

HOME  SEWERS  WANTED— Sew  readi-cut  ties,  aprons. 
You  make  them,  we  sell  them.  Jud  San,  518  E.  105,  Suite  A61, 
Cleveland  8,  Ohio. 

MATERNITY  STYLES.  WRITE  for  free  catalog  showing 
entire  maternity  wardrobe.  $2.95  to  $22.50.  Crawford's,  Dept. 
28,  8015  Wornall,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

AMAZING  EXTRA-MONEY  plan  gives  you  gorgeous  dress 
without  penny  cost.  Rush  name  today,  with  dress  size. 
Harford,  Dept.  L-163,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio. 

$15.00  THOUSAND   POSSIBLE— highest  prices  compiling 
mailing  lists  and  addressing  from  them;  longhand, typewriter. 
Particulars  free.  Emily  Torrey,  Rowley,  Mass. 
HOME  SEWERS  NEEDED.  Everything  furnished.  75c  per 
hour.  Tie  of  Month,  Dept.  1,  216  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
6,  III. 

PART-TIME— WOMEN  to  work  in  their  homes.  3-5  hrs.  per 
day.  Mailers,  4043  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Dept.  G1,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 

CONTESTS 

WIN  CONTEST  MONEYI  I  Mutual  Contest  Bulletin  gives 
tips.  Lists  current  contests,  rules,  etc.  Sample  25c.  Mutual 
Contests,  PW-983-E.  Main,  Columbus  5,  Ohio. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  sewing  neckties.  75c  per  hour  minimum. 
All    materials  furnished.    Imports,    Inc.,   Anaheim   6,   Calif. 

COINS 

NEED  CASH?  ASSEMBLE  ties  at  home  for  our  markets.  All 
materials  furnished.  Wilson  Ties,  Stillwater  8,   Minnesota. 
MAKE  MONEY  ADDRESSING  envelopes.  Our  instructions 
reveal  How.  Paul  Glenway,  5713  Euclid,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 
PROFITABLE  HOME  BUSINESS.  Make  Fast-Selling  chen- 
ille monkey  trees.  Literature  free.  Velva,  Bohemia  32,  N.Y. 
WE  PAY  CASH  for  Boxtops,   Labels,  Wrappers,  Coupons, 
Etc! I  Particulars  free.  Boxtops,  PW-983-E.  Main,  Columbus 
5,  Ohio. 

WE  PURCHASE  INDIANHEAD  pennies.  Complete  allcoin 
catalogue  20c.  Magnacoins,  Box  61-WX,  Whitestone  57,  New 
York. 

INSTRUCTION 

ANALYZE  HANDWRITING  AT  home.  Learn  from  pro- 
fessionals. Understand  yourself,  gain  popularity,  earn  money. 
Tremendous  opportunities.  Illustrated  lesson  free  to  adults. 
International  Society,  Dept.  PWC,  Wilhoit  Building,  Spring- 
field 4,  Missouri. 

CHILDREN'S  PHOTOS  WANTED 

NURSING   HOME  TRAINING  Course  by  Doctors,  Clinic 

WANTED   CHILDREN'S   PHOTOS   (All    Ages-Types)   for 
billboards,  calendars,  magazines.  Up  to  $200  paid  by  adver- 
tisers. Send  small  black  and  white  photo  for  approval.  (One 
Only).  Print  child's  full  name  and  parenf  s  name  and  address 
on  back.  Picture  returned  30  days.  Spotlite  Photo  Directory, 
Dept.  4,  5864  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  California. 

tested.  High  School  unnecessary.  Earn  while  learning.  Free 
booklet  tefis  immediate  job  opportunities.  Glenwood  Career 
Schools,  7050  Glenwood,  Dept.  N14-1,  Chicago  96. 

HIGH  SCHOOL— NO  Classes,  study  at  home.  Spare  Time. 
Diploma  awarded.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  HCH-13,  Wayne 
School,  2527  N.  Sheffield,  Chicago  14,  III. 

BIG  NEWS! 


Here's  your  big  opportunity  to  make  $10  to  $50  a  week — costs  you 
nothing  but  spare  time!  Be  magazine  secretary  for  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  For  particulars  write:  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  Dept. 
KM  1/54,  Box  55,  206  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  T. 


—because  you  lack  a 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA 

•  You  can  qualify  for  an  American 
School  Diploma  in  spare  time  at  home! 
If  you  have  left  school,  write  or  mail 
coupon  for  FREE  booklet  that  tells 
how.  No  obligation  of  any  kind. 
OUR  57TH  YEAR 

I   AMERICAN  SCHOOL,  Dept.  V15S 
Drexei  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois 


Please  send  FREE  High  School  booklet. 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER 

DAJAJ    of  HEADACHE 

mfTT  NEURALGIA 

NEURITIS 


the  way  thousands  of 

physicians  and  dentists  recommend. 

HEM'S  WHY  .  .  .  Anacin  is  like  a  doctor's 
prescription.  That  is,  Anacin  contains  not 
just  one  but  a  combination  of  medically 
proved  active  ingredients.  No  other  product 
gives  faster,  longer-lasting  relief  from  pain 
of  headache,  neuralgia,  neuritis  than  Anacin 
tablets.  Buy  Anacin®  today  I 
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One  of  Alice's  first  acts,  as  Mrs.  Bellamy, 
was  to  give  Ralph  kitchen  privileges.  Cook- 
ing has  always  been  one  of  his  sports  and 
he  pursues  it  in  the  grand,  elaborate  way 
a  big  game  hunter  makes  up  his  safari. 
Ralph  had  been  using  the  kitchen  at 
Henri's,  when  the  restaurant  was  closed 
on  Sundays.  Alice  told  him  he  could  now 
cook  in  his  own  home. 

Ralph  picked  up  a  newspaper  and  saw  a 
full-page  ad  on  cooking  utensils.  >  He 
mailed  in  a  blanket  order  for  everything. 
The  store  delivered  a  huge  packing  case 
filled  with  numerous  frying  pans,  pots, 
broilers,  racks,  pans.  Alice  was  startled. 
She  didn't  know  where  she  would  put 
them  all.  Ralph  compromised  and  sent 
back  three  of  the  seven  frying  pans.  The 
following  Sunday,  he  retired  to  the  kitchen 
to  make  his  stew. 

Into  the  stew  go  beef,  pork,  veal,  about 
eighteen  different  vegetables,  sauces, 
spices,  herbs,  and  two  quarts  of  wine.  It 
takes  nine  hours  to  prepare. 

"Everyone  likes  it  but  me,"  Alice  says. 

Actually,  Ralph  prefers  Alice's  cooking 
to  his  own,  and  she  has  picked  up  wonder- 
ful recipes  in  their  traveling.  But  Sunday 
morning  has  become  kind  of  a  game,  to 
see  who  can  sneak  out  of  bed  before  the 
other  gets  up,  to  prepare  breakfast. 

When  Ralph  wins,  he  serves  up  a  variety 
of  fruits,  a  juice  concoction  that  he  mixes 
with  the  care  of  a  chemist,  scrambled 
eggs  with  Greek  cheese  to  make  them 
fluffy,  bacon  and  well-brewed  coffee. 

A  hobby  of  recent  vintage  is  Ralph's 
painting,  and  he  happened  onto  it  by  acci- 
dent. The  Urban  League  asked  a  number 
of  celebrities  to  donate  original  oils  for  a 
charity  auction.  Ralph  had  never  before 
drawn  anything  more  artistic  than  a  check. 
He  was  told  that  didn't  matter  and  he  half- 
heartedly agreed. 

Ralph  hied  himself  to  an  artist  friend  and 
explained  the  problem.  The  artist  offered 
to  show  how  he  went  about  sketching  in  a 
canvas  and  then  brushing  in  the  oils. 

Ten  days  later  the  artist  phoned  Ralph 
and  asked  how  he  was  getting  along.  Ralph 
was  embarrassed.  He  knew  the  thought, 
planning  and  time  which  professional  art- 
ists put  into  each  canvas. 

Ralph  answered  truthfully,  "I've  painted 
twelve  pictures." 

"I'm  coming  over  to  see  them." 

The  artist  was  quite  surprised.  The 
paintings  were  good — not  great,  but  good. 
In  fact,  the  painting  which  Ralph  sent  to 
the  Urban  League  brought  $400. 

"It's  very  relaxing,"  Ralph  says.  "I  wish 
I  had  time  to  do  more  of  it." 

His  working  day  is  intensive.  What  many 


people  don't  know  is  that  the  Man  Against 
Crime  films  are  only  partially  shot  in  a 
studio.  A  good  part  of  each  story  is  made 
with  real  props,  and  the  real  props  are  a 
lot  more  dangerous  than  the  kind  real  de- 
tectives   generally    encounter. 

One  chase  scene  called  for  Ralph  to  get 
into  a  fist  fight  with  a  criminal  on  the  scaf- 
folding of  a  building  under  construction. 
The  scene  was  shot  on  the  forty-first  floor 
of  a  building  going  up  on  Park  Avenue. 
There  were  no  nets  and  no  safety  devices 
set  up.  Neither  Ralph  nor  the  "criminal" 
had  parachutes. 

There  was  the  chase  through  the  subway 
yards.  New  York  trains  run  on  ej^ctricity, 
and  the  "third  rail"  has  enough  juice  to 
shock  a  man  into  eternity.  All  Ralph  had  to 
remember  while  running  across  the  yard 
was  that  he  couldn't  afford  to  step  or  fall 
across  the  third  rail.  And  then  there  was 
the  bitter  winter  day  the  script  called  for 
a  fight  on  the  top  of  a  roller  coaster.  The 
catwalk  was  so  slippery  the  men  wore  rub- 
bers. The  guard  rail  was  wobbly  and  use- 
less in  case  of  a  fall.  Ralph  and  the  "crim- 
inal" made  an  agreement.  In  the  course  of 
the  fist  fight  they  wouldn't  touch  each  other 
but  fake  the  fight.  The  second  part  of  the 
agreement  was  that,  if  either  lost  his  bal- 
ance and  was  about  to  fall,  he  wouldn't 
grab  the  other  and  pull  him  along  to  what 
might  very  well  be  a  gruesome  death. 

"Hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  the  writers 
don't  throw  in  a  scene  that  scares  the  day- 
lights out  of  me,"  Ralph  says.  "Luckily, 
we're  not  tipped  off  to  what  we're  getting 
into." 

Ralph  explains  that  the  schedule  just 
calls  on  them  to  report  at  a  certain  place 
for  the  shooting  and  then  he  doesn't  have 
time  to  dwell  on  the  danger.  Incidentally, 
Ralph  doesn't  have  to  risk  his  life.  He 
calmly  says  that  he  thinks  the  show  is  bet- 
ter for  realism.  That's  why  he  goes  along 
with  it. 

Ralph's  acting  career  began  when  he  was 
eighteen.  He  was  born  in  Chicago  and  edu- 
cated in  Wilmette,  Illinois.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  high  school  fcr  smoking  on 
the  premises  (ironically,  his  sponsor  for 
the  past  five  years  has  been  Camel).  He 
-traveled  around  the  country  and  worked 
behind  a  soda  fountain,  on  a  sheep  ranch 
and  fruit  farm,  in  an  office  and  in  other 
assorted  jobs.  He  was  fired  only  once — 
when  he  went  to  work  for  his  father,  who 
headed  a  prominent  advertising  office.  Then 
he  decided  to  do  what  everyone  else  said 
was  foolish:   act. 

Well,  Ralph  Bellamy  has  played  more 
than  a  thousand  roles.  His  movies  have 
made  him  world-famous.  On  Broadway,  his 
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It  put  my  mind  at  ease"* 

say  many  grateful  listeners  to  radio's  "My 
True  Story."  For  on  this  true-to-life  program 
you  hear  real  people  deal  with  real  problems  of 
love,  hope,  fear  and  jealousy.   Taken  from 
the  files  of  "True  Story  Magazine,"  the 
characters  you  meet  on  "My  True  Story"  might 
very  well  be  you,  your  family,  the  folks  across 
the  street — and  the  problems  they  solve  might 
very  well  be  the  problems  you  want  solved. 

TUNE  IN 

"MY  TRUE  STORY'' 

AMERICAN   BROADCASTING  STATIONS 

For  reading  that  tugs  at  your  heart,   get  January  TRUE 
STORY  at  newsstands  now.  Don't  miss  "She  Stole  My  Man." 


first  triumph  was  in  a  play  called  "Road- 
side." In  the  past  ten  years,  he  has  starred 
in  such  hits  as  "Tomorrow  The  World," 
"State  of  the  Union,"  and  "Detective 
Story."  It  was  the  latter  play  which  led  to 
his  being  cast  as  Mike  Barnett. 

The  honesty  with  which  Ralph  has 
played  detective  roles  has  earned  him  an 
honorary  badge  in  the  New  York  police 
force.  Ralph  researched  for  his  police  roles 
by  hanging  out  in  precinct  stations.  As  a 
result,  his  admirers  number  many  police- 
men. 

Once  Ralph  was  walking  down  the  street 
when  he  saw  a  crowd  collecting  around  an 
accident.  There  was  only  one  policeman 
trying  to  handle  the  emergency. 

The  officer  recognized  Ralph  from  his 
video  show  and  shouted,  "Bellamy,  you 
know  what  this  is  all  about.  Call  into  the 
station  for  me." 

Ralph  did,  and  returned  to  help  until 
more  police  arrived. 

"But  it's  not  just  police  work,"  Alice 
says.  "Ralph  wants  to  know  about  every- 
thing. On  board  ship  he's  into  everything 
from  the  engine  room  to  the  captain's 
cabin." 

When  there  is  a  couple  of  weeks'  break 
in  the  shooting  schedule,  the  Bellamys  go 
to  sea.  In  the  past  year  they  managed  four 
junkets:  to  Africa,  Spain,  Central  and 
South  America.  These  are  not  mere  vaca- 
tions but  kind  of  one-man  expeditions,  for 
Ralph  steeps  himself  in  the  history  and  cul- 
ture of  the  countries  he  plans  to  see. 

They  generally  start  out  on  a  freighter, 
where  they  can  relax  and  be  at  ease. 
Coming  home,  they  may  take  a  passenger 
vessel  or  plane  so  that  they  can  return  on 
schedule.  Most  of  their  trips  have  been  a 
kind  of  compromise.  Alice  prefers  a  fairly 
civilized  existence.  Ralph  prefers  to  pack 
off  into  the  deep  woods. 

"He  needs  restraining,"  Alice  says.  "If 
Ralph  were  dropped  on  the  Atlantic  side 
of  South  America  and  no  one  stopped  him, 
he  would  just  head  into  a  jungle  and  keep 
going  until  he  came  to  the   Pacific  side." 

Ralph  finds  everything  new  an  adven- 
ture. Alice  quotes  one  ship's  captain  as 
saying,  "I  envy  the  fun  Ralph  gets  out  of 
everything  he  does."  Alice  recounts  one  in- 
cident which  she  thinks  explains  the  whole 
thing. 

They  had  been  on  board  a  freighter  sail- 
ing down  to  South  America.  During  the 
trip,  Ralph  was  in  shorts  and  T-shirt  most 
of  the  time.  As  is  his  habit,  he  spent  hours 
in  the  engine  room,  on  the  bridge,  with  the 
radio  and  radar  operators.  Alice  was,  of 
course,  used  to  it.  Another  couple  on  board 
was  intrigued  by  Ralph's  activities. 

The  ship  docked  at  Surinam,  a  Dutch 
colony  on  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America.  Ralph  had  an  invitation  to  meet 
one  of  the  country's  first  citizens  and  he 
invited  the  couple  to  join  him  and  Alice. 

Everyone  got  dressed  up  and  Ralph,  too, 
for  the  first  time.  He  wore  a  fresh  white 
linen  suit,  white  shoes  and  a  beautiful 
lemon-colored  shirt. 

In  the  course  of  the  visit,  their  host  told 
them  about  a  beautiful  site  in  the  near-by 
jungle.  Ralph  asked  to  see  it.  They  drove 
out  of  the  town  and  stopped  by  a  foot  path. 
With  their  host  in  the  lead,  Ralph  followed 
with  Alice  and  their  friends  following. 

They  had  gone  only  a  hundred  feet  when 
the  path  turned  muddy  and,  when  the  mud 
was  up  to  her  ankles,  Alice  and  the  others 
called  that  they  would  wait  in  the  car. 
Ralph  plunged  on.  He  returned  in  an  hour, 
his  suit  torn  and  muddy,  looking  like  a 
beachcomber.  He  had  seen  a  beautiful 
jungle  pool. 

And  there  is  Ralph  Bellamy,  an  artist  ac- 
claimed for  his  acting,  a  video  private  eye 
noted  for  brains  and  brawn,  a  cook  noted 
for  his  stew,  a  husband  who  serves  his  wife 
breakfast — and,  with  it  all,  the  spirit  of 
an  adventurer.  That's  Ralph  Bellamy,  man. 


Joe  Mantell  — 
The  Real  Cass  Todero 

(Continued  from  page  38) 
someone  else  at  the  time,"  Joe  said,  "and 
I  wasn't  interested  in  anyone.  Not  even," 
he  smiled  his  shy,  captivating  smile,  "in 
her!  I  never  wanted  to  get  married," 
bridegroom  Mantell  added,  speaking  with 
emphasis,  "until  the  day  I  got  married.  I 
was  afraid,"  said  the  menacing  man  who 
is  Cass  Todero  on  This  Is  Nora  Drake. 

You  never   know. 

"He  used  to  come  up  to  my  office,  just 
the  same,  after  that  first  day,"  Mary  said 
with  sly  amusement.  "He'd  come  in  and 
tell  me  what  he  was  doing  on  CBS-TV — 
Danger,  for  instance,  or  Suspense,  both  of 
which  he's  appeared  on  several  times. 
Others,  too:  The  Web,  Philco  Television 
Playhouse,  Crime  Syndicated.  He's  done, 
as  of  now,  well  over  100  television  shows. 
Gangster  roles  mostly,  like  his  Cass  Todero 
in  This  Is  Nora  Drake. 

"Occasionally,  during  the  first  year  after 
we  met,  we'd  have  dinner  together,  and 
once  or  twice  he  came  up  to  my  house.  But 
it  was  a  friendly  relationship,"  smiled 
just-married  Mrs.  Joe.  "Most  of  our  talk 
was  shop  talk,  and  strictly  impersonal.  Yet 
I  liked  Joe.  Liked  him  a  lot.  About  a  year 
later,  we  began  to  date  a  lot  more  often, 
when  we  both  discovered  how  much  fun 
we  had  together.  By  that  time,  I  was 
studying  stage  design  at  Hunter  College. 
Before  classes,  I'd  have  some  free  time,  and 
Joe  and  I  would  tour  the  zoo  in  Central 
Park,  and  feast  on  hot  dogs  .  .  ." 

"When  I  could  afford  them,"  Joe  inter- 
rupted, "or  else  she  used  to  buy  'em!" 

"But,  every  time  we  got  some  money, 
we'd  go  to  dinner  at  our  favorite  French 
restaurant  and  then  to  the  theatre,  or 
to  the  ballet,"  Mary  said  brightly. 

(Joe,  it  develops,  likes  ballet;  likewise 
antiques.  A  lover  of  ballet  and  cobwebby 
antiques  seems  rather  off-beat  casting  for 
the  menacing  Mantell  of  the  airways,  both 
radio  and  video.  But  you  never  know.  .  .  .) 

What  bowled  me  over,"  Mary  said,  "was 
Joe's  tremendous  honesty.  It  flabbergasted 
me!  It  still  does.  He  didn't  try  to  sweet- 
talk  me.  I  don't  believe  he'd  know  how. 
And  I  never  felt  I  had  to  impress  him, 
either.  Always  felt  I  could  just  be  myself. 
Rather,  Joe  is  a  master  of  the  understated 
phrase — he  underplays  everything  he  does. 
He's  a  very  romantic  character,  but  you'd 
never  guess  it  from  his  unassuming  man- 
ner. The  story  of  his  life,  for  instance  .  .  ." 

"The  story  of  my  life,"  Joe  echoed,  with 
a  shrug  in  his  voice.  "It  goes  like  this:  I 
was  born  and  bred  in  Brooklyn.  After  a 
year  at  Columbia  University,  I  got  on  a 
tramp  steamer  and  worked  my  way  to  the 
Philippines.  Why?"  Joe  shrugged  again, 
this  time  with  his  shoulders.  "I  was  a 
'Depression  Baby',"  he  said.  "By  the  time 
I  was  growing  up,  everybody  was  running 
away.  Nobody  wanted  to  face  it.  Neither 
did  I. 

"In  the  Philippines,  I  was  a  beachcomb- 
er. I  liked  it — for  a  while.  Beachcombing 
is  not,  however,  what  it's  made  out  to  be 
in  fiction  and  in  the  movies.  Nothing  pic- 
turesque about  it.  You  don't,  you  know, 
actually  comb  the  beach  for  cast-up  treas- 
ure. Beachcombing  means  just  hanging 
around,  doing  nothing.  When  things  got 
too  tough  and  my  belt  pulled  in  too  tight, 
all  I  had  to  do  was  walk  into  an  Army 
mess  hall.  No  one  could  tell  whether  you 
were  a  soldier  or  a  civilian — the  soldiers 
stationed  at  Manila  at  the  time  walked 
around  in  civvies.  Here  and  there,  now  and 
again,  I  picked  up  little  jobs.  One  of  them 
was  writing  baseball  results  for  a  Manila 
aper. 

'One   day,   someone  didn't   turn    up    for 
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Noted  Beauty  Authority  Advises 


Dorit  Fool  With  Pimples 

K~->~  by  M. 


by 

MARCELLA  HOLMES 

(Former  Beauty  Editor  of  "Glamour"  Magazine) 


"As  a  beauty  editor 
many  people  have 
asked  me,  'what 
should  I  do  for 
pimples?'  I  always 
say,  don't  try  just 
anything  on  them!  Acne-type  pimples 
are  a  serious  condition  that  if  neglected 
can  permanently  mar  your  looks.  So 
use  a  medication  specifically  developed 
for  pimples,  and  not  multi-purpose  skin 
creams  or  ointments  that  are  claimed  to 
be  'also  good  for  pimples.' 

"No  general  purpose  cream  or 
ointment  provides  in  a  fast-drying 
greaseless  base  the  specific  medical  in- 
gredients so  necessary  in  the  treatment 
of  pimples.  Fortunately,  today,  there's  a 
modern,  scientific  medication  developed 
especially  for  pimples — actually  tested 
and  proven  by  leading  skin  specialists. 
This  medication  is  called  CLEARASIL. 

New-Type  Greaseless  "Base" 

"The  specific  medications  in  the 
CLEARASIL  formula  are  contained  in  a 
new-type  oil-free  'base'.  This  new  'base' 
material  is  not  only  greaseless  but  is 
also  oil  absorbing.  Thus  this  new  scien- 
tific formula  may  be  said  to  actually 
'starve'  pimples  because  it  helps  to 
remove  the  oils  that  pimples  'feed'  on. 


"clearasil  is  antiseptic,  stopping 
growth  of  bacteria  that  may  cause  and 
spread  pimples.  And  since  it  is  non- 
greasy,  stainless,  it  may  be  left  on 
day  and  night  for  uninterrupted 
medication. 

Skin-Colored— Hides  Pimples 

"This  new  clearasil  medication  is 
skin-colored  to  hide  pimples  while  it 
works,  and  to  end  the  embarrassment 
of  pimples  instantly. 

"So  again  I  advise,  don't  fool  with 
pimples.  General  purpose  creams  and 
ointments  have  their  proper  uses,  but 
don't  depend  on  them  for  treatment  of 
pimples.  Treat  this  specific  condition 
with  a  specific  pimple  medication." 

Proved  Effective  By  Doctors 
—  Guaranteed 

In  skin  specialists'  tests  on  202  pa- 
tients, 9  out  of  every  10  cases  were 
cleared  up  or  definitely  improved.  And 
when  3002  nurses  tested  clearasil,  91 
out  of  every  100  nurses  reporting  said 
they  preferred- it  to  any  other  pimple 
medication,  clearasil  is  guaranteed  to 
work  for  you  as  it  did  in  the  doctors' 
and  nurses'  tests  or  money  back:  Only 
59^  and  980.  At  all  druggists.  Get 
clearasil  today. 
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a  radio  program  there  in  Manila,  and  I 
was  asked  to  play  the  part.  Only  because 
no  one  else  was  around.  The  show  was  a 
take-off  on  Burns  And  Allen.  I  played 
Grade's  brother,  a  goofy  guy.  This  was 
the  first  thing  in  acting  I'd  ever  done.  I'm 
not  going  to  tell  you  I  was  great,"  Joe 
sounded  threatening,  "or  that  people  patted 
me  on  the  back.  I  wasn't — and  they  didn't. 
What  it  did  for  me,  however,  was  to 
clarify  things. 

"I  always  had  acting  in  the  back  of  my 
head.  But  I  never,"  said  actor  Mantell, 
"made  a  forward  move  toward  it.  No  one 
in  my  family  had  ever  had  such  an  idea. 
Just  a  romantic  desire,  for  all  I  knew.  Still, 
there  it  was  .  .  . 

"I  knew  now  what  I  wanted  to  do  and 
where  I  wanted  to  do  it.  I  came  back  to' 
the  States. 

"When  I  got  back,  I  played  the  subway 
circuit — invaluable  experience  for  any 
young  actor.  Then  came  the  draft.  Be- 
fore it  got  me,  I  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force. 
In  December  of  that  year  came  Pearl 
Harbor." 

Then  one  day,  four  and  a  half  years 
later,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Technical 
Sergeant  Joe  received  his  discharge  in 
California  and  headed  for  Hollywood. 
There  he  helped  form  an  acting  group 
known  as  The  Circle  Players.  Joe's  re- 
membered pride  is  that  The  Circle  Players 
was  the  first  group  to  take  "central  stag- 
ing" out  of  the  colleges  and  make  it 
commercial.  "We  were  the  first  in  the 
country  to  introduce  theatre-in-the-round 
to  the  legitimate  theatre.  It  caught  on. 
It  is  used  now  by  stock  companies  all  over 
the  U.S.A." 

For  Joe's  portrayal  of  Mr.  Zero  in  The 
Circle  Players'  production  of  Elmer  Rice's 
"The  Adding  Machine,"  he  was  awarded 
Theatre  Craft  Magazine's  Best  Actor 
Award,  and  Columbia  Pictures  signed  him 
for  a  feature  role  in  "Undercover  Man." 
This  was  followed  by  roles  in  "Port  of 
New  York"  (which  was  King-of-Siam  Yul 
Brynner's  first  film),  "Barbary  Pirate," 
"Baby  Makes  Three,"  "Fourteen  Hours," 
"Gentlemen's  Agreement,"  and  others. 

"In  my  spare  time  between  pictures," 
Joe  continued,  "of  which  there  was  plenty, 
I  directed  a  Christmas  musical  comedy  for 
The  Circle  Players.  Simon  Seminoff,  the 
ballet  director,  who  was  then  producing  at 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Company-TV,  came 
down  to  see  the  show  and  offered  me  a  job 
directing  musical  comedy  on  television.    I 


told  Mr.  Seminoff  that  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  television,  had  never  done  any- 
thing in  television.  He  said  not  to  worry 
about  it — 'just  keep  the  actors  close  to- 
gether.' (This  was  early  television.)  So 
every  night  after  rehearsals,  I  would  say 
to  Mr.  Seminoff:  'Mr.  Seminoff,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  television  directing.' 
And  he  would  say,  'Don't  worry,  Joe.  All 
you  have  to  remember  is  to  keep  your 
actors  close  together.'  The  results  were 
awful.  It  was  a  real  fiasco.  However,  it 
made  me  realize  how  little  I  knew  about 
television,  that  television  was  something  I 
wanted  to  know  more  about,  and  that 
Hollywood,  far  behind  New  York  in  tele- 
vision, was  not — not  then,  anyway — for  me. 

"I  came  back  to  New  York.  Others,  I 
soon  found  out,  had  done  the  same.  A  lot 
of  people  I'd  known  in  Hollywood  were 
here;  some  of  them  at  CBS-TV.  Danny 
Mann,  for  one,  who  directed  'Come  Back, 
Little  Sheba,'  both  on  Broadway  and  in 
Hollywood,  was  directing  at  CBS.  He  in- 
troduced me  around  and  was  responsible 
for  the  gangster  role  I  played,  my  first 
real  break,  on  The  Web. 

"Things  began  to  work  out  for  me  .  .  . 
Arthur  Hanna,  the  director  of  This  Is  Nora 
Drake,  also  directed  a  course  in  radio 
acting  I  took  at  the  American  Theatre 
Wing.  It  was  Mr.  Hanna  who  auditioned 
me  for  the  part  of  Cass  Todero  on  This 
Is  Nora  Drake  ...  a  young  John  Garfield 
character,  I'd  call  Cass,"  Joe  said  of  the 
character  he  makes  so  lifelike,  "born  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks,  wanting  to 
beat  the  world  because  he  feels  unwanted. 
Yes,  I  understand  Todero.  I  know  his 
trouble.  I  know  his  problems.  That's  how 
I  work  on  the  character.  My  knowledge  of 
him  dates  from  'way  back  .  .  .  from  the 
dark,  uncertain  days  of  my  own  boyhood. 
But  I  don't  feel  that  way,  his  way,  any 
more.  Don't  feel  that  hopelessness,  being 
closed  in  .  .  .  that  need  to  escape.  Fact  is, 
I'd  like  to  do  comedy  now.  I'd  like  to  get 
away  in  my  work,  as  in  my  life,  from  the 
frustration,  routine,  the  rebellions,  com- 
plexes, unreasoning  fears,  th<jt  ride  a  guy 
like   Todero.    ..." 

"You  were  scared  silly  just  a  few  months 
ago,"  laughed  Mary,  "at  the  thought  of 
getting  married.  We  both  had  serious 
doubts  in  that  direction.  By  the  very  na- 
ture of  Joe's  profession,  marriage  would  be 
a  big  gamble.  Acting  is  not  like  going  to 
work  in  an  office  every  day — the  pay 
check  coming  in  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
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We  realized  that  there  might  be  difficult 
times  between  theatre  and  television  as- 
signments." 

"That's  so,"  Joe  said.  "We  had  fears,  of 
course,  and  they  were  well-founded. 
Everyone  knows  that  there's  no  security 
in  this  business.  You  have  your  good  years 
and  you  have  your  bad  years.  Yes,  we 
realized  there  were  plenty  of  problems  to 
consider.  And  it's  not  an  easy  decision  to 
make.  But  we  decided  that  the  important 
thing  was  for  us  to  be  together.  That  we'd 
go  along  in  the  good  times,  and  make  the 
best  of  the  bad  times." 

"On  a  sunny  morning  in  April,"  said 
blonde  Mary,  with  the  dark,  dark  brown 
eyes,  "we  were  married.  It  was  a  simple 
ceremony,  with  only  our  immediate  family 
and  closest  friends  present.  With  only  one 
week  for  our  honeymoon  because  of  Joe's 
radio  commitments,  we  drove  to  the  Silver- 
mine  Tavern  in  Connecticut — an  old  and 
storied  place,  just  made  for  honeymooners 
— where,  all  by  ourselves,  we  had  a  little 
wedding  supper,  sparked  by  two  bottles  of 
champagne  given  to  us  by  our  friends  on 
the  Garry  Moore  Show.  It  was  a  lovely 
week.  And  then  we  came  home." 

Home,  for  the  just-married  Mantells,  is 
the  2V2-room  apartment  on  West  95th 
Street    off    Central    Park. 

"Since  we've  been  married,"  Joe  said, 
"we're  working  toward  a  goal.  Someday, 
when  we're  ready  to  start  a  family,  we  want 
to  have  a  home  in  the  suburbs  where  the 
kids  will  have  a  little  room  to  grow  up  in. 
However,  we  don't  expect  to  start  raising 
a  family  for  a  couple  of  years  and,  in  the 
meantime,  Mary  is  staying  on  with  her 
work  in  public  relations  at  CBS." 

"At  home,"  Mary  said,  "Joe  and  I  share 
the  household  jobs.  It's  more  fun  doing 
things  together.  .  .  .  Though  Joe  never 
took  a  hammer  or  nail  in  hand'  before  we 
were  married,  now  he's  become  quite  a 
handy  man  around  the  house.  For  in- 
stance, when  I  came  home  one  day  with 
an  antique  brass  lamp  for  the  kitchen,  Joe 
just  climbed  up  a  ladder,  spliced  a  few 
wires,  and  installed  it  himself.  .  .  .  And, 
when  our  collection  of  books  and  records 
began  dripping  off  every  available  bit  of 
shelf  space,  Joe  got  some  lumber  and  in  a 
couple  of  hours  we  had  a  six-foot  storage 
unit  to  hold  them.  We're  planning  now  to 
get  the  components  for  a  high-fidelity 
sound  system,  since  we  both  love  good 
music.  In  the  city  and  in  the  country  on 
our  weekends,  we  browse  and  burrow  for 
antiques  .  .  .  we've  found  some  wonderful 
pieces — an  Early  American  washstand  that 
we  converted  into  a  marble-topped  bar 
for  our  living  room,  a  beautiful  old  ma- 
hogany drop-leaf  table  for  our  dining  room, 
and  a  whole  collection  of  Ironstone  china, 
graceful  shapes  that  look  fine  with  our 
modern  pieces.  ...  I  do  most  of  the  cook- 
ing, and  love  it.  My  specialty  is  a  divine 
Beef  Stroganoff.  But  Joe's  the  'company' 
cook." 

"I  learned  to  cook  in  Hollywood,"  Joe 
explained,  "when  I  stayed  with  friends 
there  and  watched  the  lady  of  the  house, 
who  had  the  know-how  in  a  kitchen,  pre- 
pare the  dinners.  Picked  up  most  of  what 
I  know  from  her.  I  can  cook,  but  actually 
I'm  not  crazy,"  Joe  wrinkled  his  well-cut 
nose,    "about   being   in    the    kitchen!" 

Mary  makes  most  of  her  own  clothes 
(size  7),  and  the  draperies  for  the  apart- 
ment. "Often  at  night,  when  I'm  stitching 
something  together,"  Mary  said,  "Joe 
reads  plays  to  me.  The  last  one  he  read 
was  Milt  Lewis's  new  play  (Milt  writes 
the  Nora  Drake  show)  which  Joe  (this  is 
a  'news  flash!')  will  play  the  lead  in. 

"In  short,  we're  happy,"  laughed  Mary, 
brown  eyes  shining,  "chough  married!" 

"Because  married,"  Joe  corrected,  and 
his  voice  was  gentle.  "As  I  said  before,  I 
never  wanted  to  get  married — that  is, 
until  the  day  I  got  married." 
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(Continued  from  page  64) 
stuff!"  And  so  now  there  were  only  two. 

The  sensible  thing  to  do,  Art  reasoned, 
was  to  postpone  the  trip,  which  he  did. 
But  when  his  radio,  television  and  per- 
sonal appearances  couldn't  be  set  back, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  "now  or  never,"  he 
decided  to  go,  after  all.  Only — instead  of 
the  three  oldest  children — he  invited  Lois' 
father  to  join  them.  Jack  Forrester,  a  San 
Diego   pharmacist,  happily   accepted. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  when  Art,  Lois 
and  Jack  had  stuffed  their  clothes  into 
the  Linkletters'  Cadillac,  kissed  the  chil- 
dren goodbye  and  headed  north  on  High- 
way 6,  they  thought  all  their  troubles  were 
over.    Ha! 

Their  first  surprise  occurred  when  they 
arrived  at  Mammoth  Tavern  in  the  High 
Sierras,  six  hours'  drive  north  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  about  an  hour  from  their 
take-off  point  the  following  morning. 

Dead-tired  from  a  day's  work,  the  long 
drive,  and  the  late  hour,  Art  and  Lois 
went  to  their  cabin,  turned  on  the  light 
switch — and  were  still  in  the  dark. 

"We  had  a  fire  here  a  couple  of  days  ago 
and  the  generator  burned  out,"  the  tavern 
owner  explained,  after  Art — having  fallen 
over  every  piece  of  furniture  in  his  cabin — 
stumbled  back  into  the  main  building. 
Art's  spirit  was  unshaken  as  he  searched 
his  way  back  to  the  cabin,  carrying  a 
couple  of  wax  candles.  "It'll  get  us  used 
to  roughing  it  for  a  week,"  he  kidded  Lois, 
who  was  much  too  tired  to  care. 


They  decided  to  get  up  at  five  the  next 
morning  for  an  early  breakfast — and  were 
up  at  eight.  An  hour  later,  they  left  for 
Reds'  Meadow,  fifteen  miles  along  one  of 
the  most  mountainous,  narrowest,  rocki- 
est, dustiest  roads  in  the  Sierras. 

After  a  quick  detour  to  look  at  "Devil's 
Postpile" — a  strange  rock  formation  formed 
during  the  ice  age — they  arrived  at  the 
packing  station,  where  Arch  Mahan,  boss 
of  the  outfit,  had  horses,  mules  and  sup- 
plies all  fined  up. 

Already  waiting  were  Arch's  son,  Bob — 
a  nineteen-year-old,  momentarily  expect- 
ing to  be  called  into  the  Army,  who  acted 
as  guide^-his  pretty  bride,  Beverly,  who 
went  along  to  take  care  of  the  "household 
chores,"  and  Charlie,  a  World  War  I  vet- 
eran, as  cook. 

The  three  were  to  set  up  camp  at  night, 
break  it  in  the  morning,  cook,  look  after 
the  supplies,  and  do  the  hundred-and-one 
tasks  connected  with  such  a  trip — leaving 
Art,  Lois  and  Jack  to   enjoy  themselves. 

Arch  Mahan  assigned  a  horse  and  a 
pack  mule'  for  each  person.  The  mules 
were  quickly  and  efficiently  loaded  with 
an  average  of  250  pounds  of  supplies — 
tents,  an  iron  cooking  stove,  sleeping  bags, 
wash  cloths,  dish  towels,  mosquito  lotion, 
gasoline  lamps,  and  enough  food  to  last 
through  half  the  week's  trip.  To  assure 
fresh  food  all  the  way,  the  remainder  was 
sent  to  a  pre-arranged  meeting  place  via 
another  pack  train. 

Instead  of  the  old  cowboy  diet  of  jerky, 
hardtack  and  sourdough  biscuits,  the 
Linkletters  ate  strictly  in  style.  Included 
in  their  crates  were  half  a  case  of  fresh 
eggs,  sirloin  steaks,  chicken,  turkey  and 
fresh  hams,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  wine, 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  enough 
other  items  to  run  a  close  second  to  any 
menu  Romanoff's  could  produce. 

All  the  supplies  —  other  than  their 
clothes,  fishing  equipment,  cameras  and 
other  personal  incidentals  —  were  fur- 
nished by  the  packing  outfit.  But  wouldn't 
you  know  it?  Just  as  Art  climbed  on  his 
horse,  he  remembered  he'd  forgotten  to 
get  a  fishing  license,  and  had  to  rush  back 
to  the  nearest  license  place  to  buy  one! 


Every  hour,  the  trip  itself  proved  as 
enjoyable  as  Art,  Lois  and  Jack  had  hoped 
for — well,  almost  every  hour.  How  could 
they  have  anticipated  that  they'd  pick  the 
coldest  week  in  two  months,  the  coldest 
on  record  in  fifteen  years?  And  so  they 
spent  their  nights  cuddled  up  in  sleeping 
bags,  wearing  everything  they  could  put 
on — and  piling  on  top  of  the  bags  moun- 
tains of  extra  clothes,  tarps  and  blankets. 

From  the  time  they  left  Reds'  Meadow 
on  Saturday  noon  till  they  came  back 
seven  days  later,  they  constantly  kept  on 
the  go.  Snow  Canyon,  Minaret  Lake, 
Ediza  Lake,  Rush  Creek,  Iceberg  Lake 
and  Agnew  Meadow — just  dots  on  the 
contour,  map  they  carried  along — came  to 
life  in  all  their  beautiful  glory. 

The  routine  was  pretty  much  the  same 
every  day.  Get  up  at  sunrise,  breakfast 
(Art  thought  nothing  of  consuming  eight 
trout,  four  pieces  of  french  toast,  three 
scrambled  eggs,  five  slices  of  bacon  and 
coffee),  ride  about  twelve  miles  along 
narrow  trails  (often  so  steep  that  they 
had  to  guide  their  horses  on  foot),  camp 
early  in  the  afternoon,  fish  for  two  or 
three  hours,  eat  supper,  and  go  to  sleep 
soon  after  sundown. 

For  Art,  the  relaxation  was  three-fold. 
Fishing,  no  shaving,  and  no  news  of  any 
kind.  Intentionally,  he  didn't  take  along 
a  portable  radio,  although  the  reception 
in  that  altitude  is  excellent.  When  the 
second  pack  train  caught  up  with  them, 
he  insisted  that  they  take  back  the  news- 
papers they'd  brought  along. 

Although  Art  managed  to  get  away 
from  news,  he  wasn't  as  successful  in 
staying  clear  of  fans,  not  even  at  an  alti- 
tude of  nearly  twelve  thousand  feet. 

The  highest  point  of  their  itinerary  was 
Iceberg  Lake,  11,800  feet  above  sea  level. 
To  get  there,  they  had  to  leave  the  horses 
behind  on  a  lower  plateau,  then  climb  the 
rest  of  the  way  on  foot. 

The  turquoise  lake  beneath  the  glacier 
looked  breathtaking — and  so  did  the  trout 
which  could  easily  be  seen  through  the 
crystal-clear  water. 

Art  hardly  took  time  to  catch  his  breath 
before  he  unpacked  rod  and  reel  and 
headed  for  the  most  isolated-looking  spot 
on  the  lake.  Imagine  his  surprise  when — 
just  as  his  line  hit  the  water — eighteen 
Boy  Scouts  let  out  a  yell  from  behind  a 
big  rock  and  stormed  down  to  the  lake. 
Instead  of  fishing,  Art  spent  the  next  thirty 
minutes  signing  autographs. 

However,  when  the  Boy  Scouts  weren't 
around,  the  fishing  was  excellent.  Four 
days  out  of  seven,  he  caught  the  limit 
permitted  by  law — and  that's  no  fish  story. 

Only  once  did  he  get  into  real  trouble. 

He'd  stood  on  a  rock  at  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  picturesque  little  Alpine  lakes,  just 
ready  to  cast  his  line,  when  Lois  struggled 
up  with  her  fishing  equipment.  Art  felt 
very  sure  of  himself,  very  manly,  very  hu- 
morous. But  the  laugh  was  on  him. 

"And  now,"  he  told  the  Mrs.,  "I  will 
demonstrate  how  to  catch  a  trout.  Do  you 
want  it  small,  medium,  or  large?" 

"Any  size  will  do  just  fine,"  smiled  the 
wife,  who  hadn't  done  so  well  the  day 
before. 

"All  right.  Watch  .  .  ."  and  Art  cast  his 
line  into  the  water. 

Only  a  few  seconds  passed  till  he  had 
a  bite.  But,  when  he  pulled  the  fish  out 
of  the  water  and  tried  to  grab  it,  the  trout 
fell  off  the  hook  and  started  sliding  down 
the  rock.  Not  one  to  call  quits  easily, 
Art  quickly  bent  over  after  it,  when — 
rrrrrip — his  pants  split  from  one  seam  to 
another,  and  fell  clear  off! 

Seeing  her  beloved  in  his  yellow  shorts, 
clinging  to  the  rock  with  one  hand  and 
grabbing    his    pole    with    the    other,    Lois 
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laughed  so  hard  she  couldn't  catch  her 
breath  for  five  minutes. 

"If  I'd  had  a  lawyer  within  shouting 
distance  I'd  have  sued  for  divorce,"  Art 
proclaimed.  But  he,  too,  couldn't  fail  to 
see  the  humor  of  the  situation. 

With  trail-riding,  climbing,  fishing  and 
eating,  the  days  flew  by  in  record  time. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cold — and  the 
ripped  pants  for  Art,  of  course — the  only 
other  inconvenience  was  caused  by  the 
tendency  of  the  horses  and  mules  to  head 
for  home  at  each  opportunity. 

They  had  little  chance  during  the  day, 
when  they  were  closely  watched.  It  was 
a  different  story  after  sunset. 

At  night,  the  riding  and  pack  animals 
were  put  out  to  pasture,  because  it  was 


impossible  to  carry  enough  feed  to  see 
them  through  any  length  of  time. 

To  keep  check  on  them,  they  had  bells 
tied  around  their  necks.  In  addition,  up 
to  the  last  two  days,  the  guide  was  able 
to  find  camp  ground  with  only  one  way 
out.  The  campers  then  put  their  gear  and 
themselves  in  the  path  of  the  trail,  thus 
barricading  the  animals  into  a  natural 
comoound. 

The  last  two  nights,  however,  no  such 
arrangement  was  possible,  because  several 
trails  led  away  from  their  campground. 
Consequently,  everyone  had  to  sleep  across 
one  of  the  exits — far  apart  from  each  other. 

Nevertheless,  on  both  nights,  a  couple 
of  horses  managed  to  get  away  unob- 
served,  and   had   to   be   chased   back   the 


following  morning.  One  was  four  miles 
down  the  trail  by  the  time  it  was  caught, 
causing  an  eight-mile  round  trip,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  day's  ride. 

It  was  a  late  afternoon  when  the  camp- 
ers finally  returned  to  their  starting  point. 
Originally,  Art,  Lois  and  Jack  had  planned 
to  spend  the  night  at  Mammoth  Tavern 
before  driving  back  to  Los  Angeles  the 
following  morning.  But  the  longing  for 
family  and  home  was  too  strong  to  be 
postponed  another  twelve  hours,  and  so 
they  headed  back  the  same  day — arriving 
in  Los  Angeles  shortly  before  midnight — 
tired  but  happy,  and  so  much  richer  for 
a  week's  experience  that  couldn't  have 
been  surpassed  by  another  vacation  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 


Strike  It  Rich,  Please  Do! 


(Continued  from  page  25) 
for.   I   will   be   Mother's   nurse   when   she 
comes    home    and,    golly,    I    wish    I    could 
make  her  birthday  a  'happy  birthday.'  " 

Walt  didn't  have  to  tell  Warren  that  the 
boy  would  be  brought  on  the  program. 
Warren  blinked  and  got  up  and  walked  out 
of  the  office.  Warren  could  have  been 
thinking  of  his  own  childhood — of  his  in- 
dustrious mother  and  his  father  working 
eighteen  hours  a  day  in  the  family's 
sprayer  factory  and  drawing  an  occasional 
five  dollars  for  the  home.  When  the  boy 
talked  of  possibly  losing  his  mother,  War- 
ren might  have  remembered  his  own 
father's  passing.  His  relatives  can  tell  you 
of  the  tender  care  he  gave  his  father  all 
through  the  latter's  fatal  illness.  And  they 
tell  you  of  the  loving  kindness  he  always 
gives  his  mother.  Warren  knows  the  way 
a  son  feels  about  his  parents.  Or  he  might 
have  thought  of  his  own  sons,  the  years  he 
was  both  father  and  mother  to  them,  and 
what  it  would  have  been  like  for  them  if 
there  had  been  no  one  to  help  them. 

Roger  Wise  did  get  his  mother  a  gas 
range,  clothes,  a  year's  supply  of  canned 
food  and  milk,  plus  $230. 

"It  was  early  in  our  association  that  I 
learned  about  Warren's  missing  a  daugh- 
ter," Walt  recalls,  adding  still  another  angle 
to  Warren's  great  interest  in  his  contest- 
ants. 

It  happened  when  there  was  a  penniless 
orphan  on  the  show,  a  good,  earnest  girl 
who  had  no  one  to  help  her. 

When  Warren  walked  backstage  after  he 
had    talked    with    the    youngster,    he    was 
thinking  hard  and  he  turned  to  Walt.  "I'd 
t  like  to  adopt  that  girl." 

He  was  completely  serious  and  Walt  had 
to  explain  it  wasn't  possible.  Walt  had  to 
play  the  stern  father  and  explain  that, 
furthermore,  Warren  couldn't  get  person- 
ally involved  in  the  lives  of  everyone  he 
met  on  Strike  It  Rich — for  obvious  reasons. 

That  was  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  you 
could  see  Warren  crumbling  recently 
when  sixteen-year-old  Patsy  Schauer,  of 
Cecil,  New  York,  stood  before  the  cameras. 

Patsy  had  been  blind  in  one  eye  from  the 
age  of  four.  For  twelve  long  years,  she  had 
worn  a  patch  over  her  eye.  Her  father  was 
an  ill  man.  Her  mother  supported  the 
family  from  odd  jobs  of  paper-hanging  and 
by  raising  chickens.  Mrs.  Schauer  was 
never  able  to  catch  up  with  medical  bills 
resulting  from  her  husband's  illness,  let 
alone  help  Patsy  with  an  eye  operation. 

Others  in  the  Methodist  Church  that 
Patsy  attended  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
raise  money  to  buy  Patsy  a  glass  eye,  then 
discovered  they  would  need  more  to  pay 
1  for  a  couple  of  operations.  The  church  was 
W  just  too  poor  to  raise  the  full  amount  and 
so  turned  to  Strike  It  Rich. 

Patsy  and  her  mother  won  $265,  but  their 
oU 


anxiety  was  easily  matched  by  Warren's. 
He  strained  for  the  correct  answers  to  the 
quiz  as  if  his  own  life  depended  on  it.  In- 
wardly, he  was  praying  that  they  would 
"strike  it  rich." 

"Warren  never  had  daughters  of  his  own 
until  recently,"  Walt  points  out.  "He  has 
three  fine  sons,  but  he  always  felt  a  void." 

When  Warren  married  the  lovely  widow, 
Sue  Stevens,  he  became  father  to  another 
son  and  two  daughters.  Older  daughter 
Buff  was  sweet  sixteen,  and  there  was  an 
immediate  affection  and  understanding  be- 
tween them.  Buffy  has  that  same  trait — 
empathy,  identification  with  the  problems 
of  others — that  is  Warren's  marked  char- 
acteristic. Sally,  ten  years  old  now,  and 
Buffy  both  adore  Warren.  Both  girls  were 
instantly  close  to  him.  More  than  ever, 
acquiring  two  daughters  as  he  has,  he  feels 
the  cruelty  of  fate  toward  those  girls  who 
are  less  fortunate. 

Over  the  air,  Warren  talks  about  his 
sons,  and  it  generally  happens  when  there 
is  a  serviceman  or  veteran  on  the  show.  It 
is  a  spontaneous  reaction.  Warren  has  been 
a  father,  brother  and  mother  to  his  three 
boys.  When  they  were  tots,  he  protected 
them  from  imaginary  monkeys.  He  ran 
with  them  in  foot  races  and  taught  them 
to  swim.  He  has  watched  them  in  Scout 
parades.  He  has  cooked  for  them.  He  has 
rehearsed  them  for  school  operettas  and 
taught  them  to  enjoy  music  in  the  home. 
Now  Warren's  two  oldest,  John  and 
George,  are  in  uniform.  And  a  man  with 
sons  in  uniform  feels  deeply  about  soldiers 
and  sailors,  anyone  in  service. 

Walt  still  talks  about  the  joy  in  the  thea- 
tre when  Sgt.  Billy  Wright  appeared.  His 
request  was  a  little  different.  He  had  writ- 
ten about  his  mother,  who  had  polio.  His 
father  had  died  at  an  early  age  and  his 
mother  alone  raised  him  till  he  was  six- 
teen. Then  Billy  went  out  to  work  and  be- 
gan supporting  his  mother.  He  went  into 
the  Army,  married  and,  returning  from 
Korea,  set  up  his  home  in  a  suburb  of  New 
York.  At  the  time,  his  wife  was  pregnant. 

Billy's  reason  to  "strike  it  rich"  was 
simple.  His  mother  had  never  been  to  New 
York.  He  couldn't  afford  to  bring  her  up 
or  go  to  Virginia  to  visit  her.  Billy  merely 
wanted  to  make  a  reunion  possible. 

Strike  It  Rich  crossed  Billy  up.  He  told 
his  story  on  the  telecast  and  said,  "It's  im- 
possible for  me  to  pay  for  her  trip." 

"The  impossible,"  Warren  said,  "we  do 
immediately." 

Warren  looked  into  the  wings.  Mrs. 
Wright,  sprightly  although  lame  in  one  leg, 
came  on  the  stage.  Strike  It  Rich  had  flown 
her  to  New  York.  The  reunion  was  some- 
thing to  see. 

And  Warren's  eyes  were  wet  with  ad- 
miration the  day  two  Korean  veterans  ap- 
peared. They  were  on  crutches,  but  they 


only  wanted  financing  so  they  could  con- 
tinue to  hitchhike  around  the  country  and 
visit  families  of  buddies  who  had  been 
killed  in  action. 

For  Warren,  above  all,  there  is  nothing 
quite  so  overwhelming  as  the  person  who, 
battered  by  hard  luck,  still  has  the  will  to 
do  for  himself. 

"It's  a  small  flame  that  refuses  to  go  out," 
Walt  says,  "and,  when  Warren  sees  this  in 
a  person,  you  can  hear  the  respect  in  his 
voice.  It's  a  sacred  moment." 

Mrs.  Anna  Kinney,  of  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, had  it.  She  was  making  aprons  by 
night  and  selling  them,  door  to  door,  by 
day,  barely  making  enough  to  feed  her 
three  sons.  Her  husband  had  deserted  her 
shortly  before  the  birth  of  their  third  boy. 
She  had  been  living  with  her  mother,  then 
her  mother  was  evicted. 

"Now,  Warren,  the  housing  authorities 
have  given  me  four  rooms,"  she  wrote, 
"but  I  haven't  any  furniture  or,  in  fact, 
nothing  that  I  could  go  into  housekeeping 
with.  Besides,  the  children  all  need 
clothes." 

She  came  on  the  show  and  won  $200,  but 
Warren  realized  that  he  must  give  this 
woman  help  in  another  way.  Mrs.  Kinney 
wanted  to  make  her  own  living  in  order 
to  keep  her  family  together.  Her  problem, 
as  she  explained  it,  was  not  in  making  the 
aprons  but  in  the  slow,  tedious  business  of 
walking  from  door  to  door.  Warren  asked 
if  she  had  brought  one  of  her  aprons  with 
her.  She  had. 

He  looked  at  it  and  nodded  his  head  ap- 
provingly, then  held  the  apron  up  to  the 
camera. 

"This  is  worth  a  lot  more  than  a  dollar," 
he  said.  "I'll  bet  a  lot  of  our  viewers  would 
be  tickled  to  have  aprons  as  pretty  as  this." 

That  little  sales  talk  did  it  and,  within 
the  next  week,  the  mail  brought  Mrs.  Kin- 
ney over  a  thousand  orders  from  every 
part  of  the  country.  Mrs.  Kinney  was  really 
in  business. 

Warren  says  that  there  is  no  statesman, 
no  genius,  no  one  whom  he  respects  more 
than  the  man  or  woman,  regardless  of  sta- 
tion in  life,  who  has  the  will  to  do  for  him- 
self. In  Warren's  vocabulary  there  is  no 
such  word  as  "handout."  His  father  taught 
him  that  giving  is  a  matter  of  giving  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  help  themselves. 

"Warren's  job  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  all  of  radio  and  TV,"  Walt 
says.  "He  lives  every  hardship  with  con- 
testants, then  must  turn  around  and  quiz 
them  and,  perhaps,  deny  them  money  they 
badly  need." 

That's  why  Warren  sometimes  pleads 
with  contestants  not  to  give  him  more  than 
one  answer  (if  they  do,  he  must  disqualify 
them) .  That's  why  Warren,  sometimes  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  secretly  prays,  "Strike  It 
Rich — please  do!" 


Lucky  to  Be  So  Right! 


(Continued  from  page  47) 
perhaps,  for  which  they  have  their  mother 
and  father  to  thank?  For,  in  their  careers, 
these  three  girls  have  been  phenomenally 
successful. 

"You  see,"  explains  quiet,  thoughtful 
Dorothy,  "we  were  brought  up  in  a  reli- 
gious atmosphere  .  .  .  Mother  was  the  min- 
ister of  the  First  Church  of  God  in  Miamis- 
burg,  Ohio.  She  had  been  minister  of  that 
faith  for  years  and  years — in  fact,  was 
ordained  before  Christine  was  born.  Up 
until  a  couple  of  ■  years  ago,  our  lives  al- 
most completely  centered  around  the 
church." 

"Don't  misunderstand  Dorothy,"  inter- 
rupts Phyllis,  the  youngest  of  the  singing 
sisters.  "Even  though  it  was  a  religious 
atmosphere,  it  was  by  no  means  stifling. 
That  was  not  Mother's  idea  of  religion. 
Sometimes  it's  hard  to  put  feelings  into 
words  .  .  .  but  maybe,  if  I  say  Mother's  ap- 
proach to  religion — to  living — is  a  positive 
one,  you'll  understand  what  I  mean.  Or,  to 
put  it  another  way:  we  were  raised  with 
the  Bible,  but  not  with  fear.  Humility  and 
thankfulness,  yes — but  no  fear.  Mother 
worked  hard  to  instill  in  us  the  teaching 
of  the  Golden  Rule  ...  so  it  would  be- 
come second  nature." 

Twenty-two-year-old  Phyllis,  twenty- 
three-year-old  Dorothy,  and  twenty-five- 
year-old  Christine  McGuire  did  remark- 
ably little  moving  around  the  country  un- 
til they  launched  their  professional  ca- 
reers in  1950.  Unlike  the  routine  of  many 
ministers'  families,  the  McGuires  moved 
but  once — six  years  ago  from  Middletown, 
Ohio,  where  the  girls  were  born,  to  Mi- 
amisburg,  some  sixteen  miles  away.  As  a 
result,  the  girls  had  the  opportunity  of 
learning  to  live  in  and  with  a  community 
.  .  .  learned  to  live  with  people  of  divided 
interests.  Learned  to  live  and  let  live. 
Lerrned  the  value  of  friends  .  .  .  the  value 
of  being  friends. 

Naturally,  many  of  their  activities  cen- 
tered around  their  mother's  church.  "Some- 
times," exclaims  Phyllis,  "it  almost  seemed 
as  if  we  lived  in  the  church!  Why,  from  the 
time  we  were  old  enough  to  toddle  around 
and  stay  awake,  we  were  allowed  to  go  to 
Sunday  school.  Long  before  we  could  carry 
a  tune,  we  were  singing  'Jesus  Loves  Me' 
with  all  our  hearts  and  souls.  In  fact,  it's 
still  one  of  our  favorite  hymns,  and  some- 
times, when  we're  alone,  we'll  find  our- 
selves harmonizing  on  it  just  as  we  used 
to  do  in  the  choir.  As  we  grew  older,  we 


became  more  and  more  active  in  the  church 
entertainments  .  .  .  Chris  played  the  piano 
and  eventually  directed  the  chorus,  we  all 
took  parts  in  the  plays  and  pageants  and, 
of  course,  were  members  of  the  choir." 

In  addition  to  their  church  entertaining 
activities,  the  girls  were  soon  kept  busy 
singing  at  parties,  weddings,  civic  gather- 
ings and  the  like — all  of  which  led  to  their 
thinking  seriously  of  making  a  career  of 
singing  and  entertaining.  The  Army  Enter- 
tainers Association  gave  them  their  first 
professional  opportunity  by  signing  them 
for  a  nine-month  tour  of  Army  camps  and 
veterans'  hospitals  in  1950  and  1951. 

When  they  returned  from  the  tours,  they 
successfully  auditioned  for  their  first  tele- 
vision program— on  Station  WLW-TV  in 
Cincinnati.  Here  they  met  with  great  suc- 
cess— particularly  Phyllis,  who  later  mar- 
ried Neals  Van  Ells,  program  director  of 
the  station.  Their  reception  on  television 
soon  brought  forth  offers  of  club  dates,  and 
the  girls  successfully  played  twenty -two 
weeks  at  the  Mayfair  Room  of  the  Van 
Cleve  Hotel  in  Dayton. 

"You  might  say,"  explains  Dorothy,  "that 
this  was  the  real  turning  point  in  our 
careers.  Up  to  this  time,  whenever  anyone 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  our  going  to 
New  York  to  try  our  luck,  we  merely  shook 
our  heads  .  .  .  we  didn't  feel  we  were  ready 
for  it.  We  were  hoeing  our  own  row  with 
a  minimum  of  professional  guidance.  You 
see,  Phyllis  is  the  only  one  of  us  who  has 
really  had  vocal  lessons.  We  had  a  lot  to 
learn — and  what  we  did  achieve,  up  to  this 
time,  was  mostly  by  trial  and  error.  So  it 
wasn't  until  nearly  the  end  of  our  Mayfair 
Room  engagement  that  we  thought  we 
might  be  ready  for  New  York  .  .  .  the  idea 
of  the  McGuires  in  New  York  seemed 
right." 

From  the  very  start  of  their  New  York 
venture,  it  was  obvious  that  their  feeling 
had  been  right.  Shortly  after  their  arrival, 
the  girls  landed  a  spot  on  the  Kate  Smith 
Show.  One  spot  led  to  another  until  they 
had  accumulated  a  total  of  eight  appear- 
ances on  Miss  Smith's  program. 

"This  in  itself  was  pretty  wonderful," 
continues  Phyllis,  "but  I  guess  probably  the 
greatest  thing  that  happened  to  us  as  a  re- 
sult of  those  appearances  was  Murray  Kane 
— the  man  who  has  arranged  the  vocaliza- 
tions for  many  of  the  top  singers  of  recent 
years.  Murray  happened  to  see  one  of  our 
shows,  and  took  an  interest  in  us — in  our 
unorthodox  singing  ways,  you  might  say. 


Backstage  friendship:   Julius   La    Rosa   and    Dorothy   McGuire. 


"I  WAS  ALMOST  AFRAID 

to  say  'Yes,' 

WHEN  JOHN  PROPOSED!" 

"I  dreaded  what  so  many  brides  fear. 
What  would  my  husband  say  when  he 
sampled  my  cooking? 

"But  now  I  realize  how  foolish  my 
fears  were.  I  find  it  surprisingly  easy 
to  cook — and  the  cost  of  food  less  of 
a  problem  than  I  expected.  You  see, 
I  use  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  NEW 
Cook  Book. 

"I  was  lucky  to  get  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens  NEW  Cook  Book.  It's  so  easy 
to  use!  Includes  so  many  tune-  and  work- 
saving  recipes!  Gives  you  thrift  recipes, 
too — and  thrift  guidance  in  the  food  store. 
It's  designed  to  make  cooking  easier  and 
food  selection  more  economical." 

Matter  of  fact,  a  coast-to-coast  survey 
reveals  that  users  of  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens  NEW  Cook  Book  estimate  it 
will  save  at  least  a  dollar  a  week  in  food 
costs  for  a  family  of  four.  No  wonder  it's 
breaking  all  records  for  cook  book  sales! 
Buy  your  copy  wherever  books  are  sold. 
Or,  use  coupon  to  order  direct. 

| SATISFACTION  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK!  — — 

Belter  Homes  &  Gardens 
614  Meredith  Bldg.,  Des  Moines  3,  Iowa 
Send  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  NEW  Cook 
Book.   I   enclose  $3.95.   (Canada  $4.50) 
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CHILDREN'S 
PHOTOS 

For  Calendars  •  Billboards  "Magazines 


Your  child's  photo  may  bring  you     A||  JUJQ  .  flL[  TVPES 

as  much  as  $200  from  advertisers. 

Big  demand  for  pictures  of  boys 
and  girls  6  months  to  18  years 
old.  Let  your  child,  too,  have  this 
wonderful  opportunity  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  nation's  leading  ad- 
vertisers. (Not  a  contest).  Send 
ONE  small  photo  for  our  approval 
(Only  One).  Print  child's  full  name 
and  age  and  parent's  name  and 
address  on  back.  Picture  returned 
in  60  days  if  not  accepted. 


THIS  IS  BECKY  HANF 

Her  picture  has  already 
earned  $200  from  a 
national  advertiser 


SPOTLITE   PHOTO   DIRECTORY 

5864-MJ    Hollywood    Blvd.,   Hollywood   28,    Calif. A 


SHAMPOO 
WITHOUT  WATER! 

New  Dry  Way 
Takes  Only  10  Minutes! 

WAVE  STAYS  IN!  You'll  thrill  to  the  way 
Minipoo  Dry  Shampoo  restores  beautiful 
sheen,  without  disturbing  your  wave. 
QUICK  AND  EASY!  No  water,  no  suds,  no  dry- 
ing. With  its  simple  brush  applicator,  fragrant 
Minipoo  powder  removes  excess  oil,  dirt  and 
hair  odors  in  just  10  minutes.  Leaves  your  hair 
shining  clean  and  fresh ! 

IDEAL  DURING  COLDS  when  you  don't  want  to 
wet  your  hair.  Perfect  for  last-minute  dates. 
Restores  limp,  stringy,  oily  hair  to  shining 
softness. 

Get  this  marvelous  waterless  shampoo  today!       R 
30  shampoos  and  applicator  brush  in  every       m 
package.  Ask  for  Minipoo  Dry  Shampoo— at 
all  toilet  goods  and  drug  counters. 
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He  called  us  over  to  his  studio  and  listened 
to  us  sing — one  night  we  sang  for  three 
hours  straight!  Sang  everything  we  had 
ever  known!  Then  he  did  the  wonderful 
thing  .  .  .  offered  to  work  with  us — for 
jreel  It  had  to  be  for  free,  since  at  that  time 
we  had  only  enough  money  to  pay  room 
and  board.  Imagine  something  like  that 
happening  to  us!  Do  you  wonder  we  feel 
the  way  we  do  about  Murray  Kane?" 

"Fortunately  for  Murray,  if  for  no  other 
reason,"  injects  Christine,  "this  was  at  just 
about  the  time  we  appeared  on  Talent 
Scouts.  When — three  days  after  our  initial 
appearance — Mr.  Godfrey  invited  us  to  be- 
come Little  Godfreys,  we  were  really  up 
in  the  clouds  .  .  .  grateful  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  because  this  break  meant  we 
could  continue  working  with  Murray,  this 
time  paying  him  for  his  many  kindnesses. 
And,  speaking  of  kindness  .  .  .  since  work- 
ing on  the  Godfrey  shows,  we've  discovered 
that  kindness  is  the  common  denominator 


of  the  Godfrey  people — Janette,  Marion, 
Frank,  The  Mariners,  the  crew — oh,  just 
everybody.  They've  all  been  so  wonderful. 
So  helpful.  In  fact,  everything  about  New 
York  is  wonderful!" 

Of  course,  for  Christine  and  Phyllis 
everything  has  been  "right"  since  the  three 
sisters  made  a  hit  on  the  Godfrey  show. 
Chris  found  romance  in  New  York  in  the 
person  of  John  Teeter  who  is  connected 
with  the  Damon  Runyon  Fund.  Phyllis 
set  up  housekeeping  with  Neals  Van  Ells, 
her  husband,  and  for  the  first  time  these 
two  could  look  toward  a  settled  life. 

In  her  career,  Dorothy  has  been  just  as 
successful  as  her  sisters,  but  in  her  per- 
sonal life,  things  have  gone  awry.  Dorothy 
had  been  married  to  Johnny  Brown  in  her 
mother's  church  in  Ohio,  but  before  com- 
ing to  New  York,  Johnny  had  gone  into 
the  service.  In  between  appearances  in 
New  York,  Dorothy  had  flown  to  San 
Francisco    before    Johnny    embarked    for 


Korea  to  try  and  affect  a  reconciliation 
with  her  husband,  but  all  had  not  gone 
well.  In  the  meantime,  in  New  York, 
Dorothy  was  thrown  together  with  Julius 
La  Rosa,  the  popular  singer  of  the  God- 
frey show.  Shortly  after  Julius  and  God- 
frey parted  company,  Julius  announced 
that  he  would  marry  Dorothy.  However, 
many  circumstances  must  be  ironed  out 
between  the  two  before  a  marriage  can 
take  place.  Julius  is  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
has  consulted  Church  authorities  on  the 
recognition  of  a  marriage  to  Dorothy. 
Dorothy,  in  turn,  is  legally  separated  but 
not  divorced  from  Johnny  Brown. 

Meanwhile,  as  Dorothy  tries  to  straight- 
en out  her  personal  life,  all  three  girls 
continue  to  cling  to  the  philosophy  which 
their  mother  taught  them:  "If  you  con- 
centrate on  doing  right,  there  is  little  you 
can  do  in  the  way  of  a  wrong."  Career- 
wise  they  have  been  lucky  so  far,  lucky  to 
have  been  so  right! 


The  Lady  in  Mink 


(Continued  from  page  43) 
Conover  and  Powers  turned  me  down.  They 
said  I  didn't  look  like  the  typical  American 
girl." 

Bess  was  tall  (five-feet-ten),  long- 
legged,  wore  a  size-fourteen  dress,  and 
was  very  pretty.  Her  height  had  been  a 
handicap  when  it  came  to  dating,  for  she 
was  self-conscious  about  towering  over  a 
boy's  head  on  the  dance  floor.  Many  nights 
she  stayed  home  while  her  friends  were  at 
parties. 

"I  had  a  schoolgirl  premonition  that 
something  wonderful  would  happen  to  me," 
she  recalls.  "But  never  in  my  craziest 
daydreams  did  I  ever  visualize  myself  as 
Miss  America." 

Bess  had  been  spending  summers  in  a 
girls'  camp  as  a  counselor.  And  she  was 
there  the  summer  after  graduation  from 
Hunter  College.  One  day,  she  had  a  let- 
ter from  a  professional  photographer.  He 
wrote  that  he  had  entered  her  picture  in 
the  preliminary  contest  for  Miss  New  York 
City  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  she  should 
compete.  He  sent  along  an  entry  form  that 
she  had  to  fill  out. 

"It  just  wasn't  that  simple,"  she  says. 
"My  parents  had  a  low  opinion  of  beauty 
contests." 

Bess  talked  to  her  folks  on  the  phone 
and  tried  to  get  their  approval  by  explain- 
ing that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  con- 
testant had  to  have  talent  as  well  as  beauty. 
She  told  them  that,  if  by  some  miracle  she 
should  go  on  and  become  Miss  America, 
she  would  also  get  a  $5,000  scholarship  to 
continue  her  studies.  Her  parents  were 
cool  but  didn't  say  no.  They  told  Bess  she 
would  have  to  decide  for  herself.  Then 
Bess  talked  to  her  older  sister  on  the  phone. 

"Sylvia  and  I  always  talked  things  over," 
Bess  says.   "I  wanted  her  opinion." 

Sylvia  said  wisely,  "You  have  nothing  to 
lose." 

Bess,  at  the  time,  was  rehearsing  her 
young  campers  in  a  production  of  "H.M.S. 
Pinafore."  When  she  told  them  she  was 
entering  a  beauty  contest,  they  laughed. 

"Those  little  girls  couldn't  see  me  for 
dust." 

And  Bess  rather  agreed  with  them.  Her 
own  idea  of  feminine  beauty  was  the  popu- 
lar New  York  model  who  is  blonde  and 
stands  at  five  feet  and  six  inches. 

"One  reason  I  wanted  to  enter  the  con- 
test was  to  get  away  from  camp  for  a 
while,"  she  says.  "It  was  the  umpteenth 
summer  I'd  been  there  and  I  was  ready  for 
a  little  break." 
8  She  took  a  temporary  leave  in  August 
I*  saying  she  would  be  back  just  as  soon  as 
she  lost.    She  never  went  back. 

Against  thousands  of  competitors,  Bess 
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was  designated  Miss  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Powers,  whose  model  agency  had  turned 
her  down,  was  ironically  one  of  the  judges. 
(And  Mr.  Conover  was  one  of  the  judges 
when  Bess  won  the  national  crown.) 

"To  be  honest,  I  was  really  shocked  at 
winning,"  she  says.    "I  couldn't  believe  it." 

Bess  had  even  less  confidence  when  she 
went  on  to  Atlantic  City  to  compete  for  the 
Miss  America  title.  Here  she  found  she 
was  competing  against  sixty  beauties — 
beauties  with  talent,  too. 

The  girls  were  to  be  judged  in  three  dif- 
ferent classifications:  A  talent  contest,  in 
which  the  girl  could  sing,  dance,  act,  or 
play  a  musical  instrument;  the  evening- 
gown  contest,  in  which  a  girl  was  scored 
for  poise  and  charm;  the  bathing-suit  con- 
test, in  which  she  was  appraised  for  figure 
and  beauty.  Bess  was  told  that  if  she  was 
first  in  any  two  of  these  she  would  win. 

In  the  talent  test,  Bess  played  excerpts 
from  Grieg's  piano  concertos  and  then,  as 
an  encore,  played  some  Gershwin  tunes  on 
a  flute.  She  won  first  honors.  In  the  sec- 
ond part,  the  evening-gown  test,  no  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  winner. 

"The  ordeal  lasted  a  week,"  she  recalls, 
"and  it  was  an  ordeal." 

On  the  third  day  of  the  week,  many 
newspapers  began  predicting  Bess  as  the 
winner.  By  then,  even  Bess  had  decided 
she  had  a  chance.  To  win,  Bess  had  to  tri- 
umph in  the  bathing-suit  contest,  and  she 
was  about  to  learn  that — regardless  of  na- 
ture's handiwork — clothes  make  the  wom- 
an. 

She  had  picked  up  a  heavy  tan  at  camp 
and  so  decided  to  wear  a  white  bathing 
suit.  The  suit  was  a  size  34,  made  of  silk 
jersey.  It  had  to  fit  snugly  to  look  right. 
Well,  the  matrons  objected  to  the  suit. 
They  thought  it  was  too  tight.  They  put 
Bess  in  a  green  suit,  size  36. 

"It  fit  like  a  sack,"  she  remembers,  "and 
it  was  the  wrong  color." 

The  day  before  the  finals,  all  the  con- 
testants took  part  in  a  show  for  hospitalized 
veterans.  The  boys  showed  their  enthusi- 
asm for  each  of  the  girls  with  never-di- 
minishing whistles,  until  Bess  paraded  in 
her  comfortable  green  suit. 

"There  wasn't  one  whistle.  Not  even  a 
squeak." 

Bess  was  near  tears,  about  ready  to  give 
up.  But  her  sister  Sylvia,  who  had  accom- 
panied Bess,  saved  the  day.  Sylvia  was 
about  twenty  pounds  heavier  than  Bess. 
Sylvia  fought  her  way  into  the  size-34 
white  jersey.  She  wore  it  all  that  evening 
and  slept  in  it  that  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing, Bess  hopefully  tried  it  on  again.  It 
had  stretched  to  a  35.  Bess  saw  the  ma- 
trons, and  this  time  they  approved  the  fit. 


And  so  did  the  judges — that  night,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1945,  Bess  was  crowned  Miss 
America. 

"All  the  time  you  are  hoping  to  win,  you 
are  thinking  of  the  folks  back  home,"  Bess 
says.  "You  want  to  win  so  that  they  won't 
feel  bad — and  then  you  do  win,  and  you 
suddenly  find  yourself  a  national  figure." 

The  year  Bess  reigned  was  jam-packed 
with  the  excitement  of  traveling,  lecturing, 
modeling,  personal  appearances.  She  was 
offered  a  Hollywood  contract. 

"I  turned  it  down,"  she  says.  "I  couldn't 
act  and  knew  it  would  be  a  dead-end 
street." 

She  was  signed  to  a  vaudeville  contract 
but,  after  a  short  time,  quit. 

"All  they  wanted  me  to  do  was  come  out 
in  a  bathing  suit,"  she  says.  "I  didn't  like 
it." 

She  did  give  a  piano  recital  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra. 
A  wisecracking  columnist  predicted  she 
would  enter  dignified  Carnegie  Hall  in  a 
Bikini.  She  wore  a  long-sleeved,  high- 
necked  gown,  and  earned  fine  reviews. 

Bess  was  invited  to  talk  to  school  Stu- 
dents in  Chicago,  where  there  had  been 
some  ugly  interracial  outbreaks.  When 
Bess  got  up  in  the  school  auditorium,  the 
boys  thought  she  was  dreamy  and  the  girls 
idolized  her.  They  listened  when  Bess  told 
them  that  you  don't  dispute  a  person's  in- 
telligence, talent  or  personality  because  of 
race  or  religion.  The  talk  was  so  success- 
ful that  Bess  made  several  hundred  more  I 
such  lectures  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

However,  on  the  social  side,  Bess  found 
a  marked  change  in  her  life.  Boys  she  had 
once  dated  acted  strangely.  It  began  from 
the  day  she  won  the  crown.  Some  of  the 
boys  got  aggressive  and  thought  Bess  had 
to  be  belittled.  Others  were  just  plain 
scared. 

"I  had  to  make  so  many  appearances  at 
fancy  affairs,  wearing  evening  gowns  and 
orchids,"  she  remembers.  "My  old  friends 
didn't  realize  how  much  I'd  have  appre- 
ciated a  date  at  a  movie  and  a  sundae  in 
the  drugstore." 

One  of  her  many  jobs  took  her  to  Atlan- 
tic City,  in  the  summer  of  1946,  as  hostess 
at  a  convention.  There  she  met  Captain 
Allan  Wayne,  a  New  Yorker,  who  had  spent 
three  years  in  the  Pacific.  Allan's  father 
was  a  participant  in  the  exposition,  and  he 
introduced  his  son  to  Bess. 

Allan  was  tall  and  handsome,  six-feet- 
two,  with  light-brown  hair.  To  Allan,  Bess 
was  a  very  nice  girl  and  her  fame  was 
incidental.  They  began  dating  and  fell  in 
love.  If  Bess  was  obligated  to  attend  any 
social  function,  Allan  went  along  as  her 
escort. 


"I  found  he  was  the  kind  of  man  who  is 
at  ease  whether  in  tails  or  a  sports  shirt," 
she  says.   "And  he  was  fun  to  be  with." 

On  October  9,  1946,  exactly  a  year  and 
one  month  from  the  time  Bess  won  the 
title,  she  and  Allan  eloped.  Two  months 
later,  on  December  29,  they  had  a  formal, 
religious  wedding. 

Today,  Queen  Bess  of  TV  finds  her  days 
full,  from  shortly  after  dawn  to  shortly 
after  midnight,  but  this  she  takes  in 
stride,  for  she  has  always  been  active.  She 
has  never  lost  her  prize-winning  figure — 
except  temporarily  when  she  carried  Bar- 
bara— and,  in  fact,  wears  a  size  twelve 
today  instead  of  the  old  fourteen. 

"Food  is  no  problem,"  she  says.  "I  have 
to  fight  to  put  on  weight." 

Allan  isn't  quite  so  immune  to  calories, 
so  sometimes  there  is  double  work  to  do 
in  the  kitchen. 

"I'll  have  a  broiled  meat  for  Allan  and 
make  myself  a  macaroni  casserole,"  she 
says,  "but  Allan  can't  resist  trading  me  a 
little." 

They  dine  in  a  room  off  the  kitchen  that 
Allan  and  Bess  created  themselves.  The 
kitchen  had  once  been  very  large.  Bess 
had  the  shelves  removed  at  one  end.  One 
night,  she  and  Allan  soaked  off  the  lino- 
leum and  de-papered  the  walls.  Now  the 
room  is  all  white,  with  handsome  charcoal- 
black  fixtures  and  a  wrought-iron  table 
with  a  glass  top. 

Bess  chooses  all  the  furnishings  and 
colors,  for  she  learned  the  art  of  interior 
decorating  from  her  father.  The  living 
room  has  been  done  in  a  quiet,  handsome 
tone.  It  is  predominantly  blue,  with  tra- 
ditional furniture.  There  are  ceiling-high 
bookcases  at  one  end,  with  a  television  set 
in  the  center.  A  parakeet  roosts  in  his 
cage  on  the  set.  Above  a  red  sofa  is  a 
huge,  rectangular  mirror  framed  in  antique 
glass.    In  one  corner  is  a  grand  piano. 

"Allan  still  insists  that  I  practice,"  she 
says.   "He's  as  bad  as  my  father." 

Their  bedroom  is  furnished  in  provin- 
cial, and  here  the  major  colors  are  coffee- 
and  -cream  tones.  A  little  farther  down 
the  hall  is  Barbara's  room,  light  and  gay. 

"Barbara  is  just  beginning  to  be  pleased 
about  my  being  on  television,"  Bess  says. 

The  six-year-old  at  first  found  it  a 
nuisance  to  have  a  famous  mother.  In  the 
street  or  park,  people  were  always  stop- 
ping them  to  talk  or  ask  for  an  autograph. 

Now  Barbara   enjoys   the   attention'  but 

ids  the  responsibility  worrisome.  She 
came  home  one  day  upset  by  a  little  boy 

le  plays  with. 

"I  saw  your  mother  on  TV  and  didn't 
ik  much  of  her,"  the  lad  had  said, 
brandishing  his  Gene  Autry  shooter.  "She 
lidn't  do  nothing  exciting." 

Bess  explained  that  the  little  boy  had  a 
right  to  his  own  opinion  and  that  it  was  no 
reason  to  be  angry  with  him. 

Bess  and  Barbara  are  very  close.  In  fact, 
Bess  turned  down  work  in  show  business 
until  Barbara  was  old  enough  to  start 
nursery  school.  Barbara  knows  that  she 
always  has  first  call  on  her  mother's  time. 

Han  and  Bess  have  never  gone  away  on 

c-ng  weekends  or  vacations  and  left  Bar- 


bara behind.  They  are  always  together. 
But  Barbara  is  bedded  down  by  seven- 
fifteen  and,  a  few  minutes  later,  Bess  and 
Allan  sit  down  to  dinner.  Most  of  their 
social  evenings  are  spent  with  old  friends 
and  Allan's  business  associates.  When  Bess 
has  to  make  a  public  appearance  at  a 
benefit,  she  and  Allan  try  to  make  it  into 
an  evening  of  fun. 

"Allan  is  orderly,  efficient,  and  punc- 
tual," Bess  says.  "I'm  often  a  few  minutes 
late  when  we  go  out,  so  every  minute  he's 
in  the  room  to  announce  it  is  one  minute 
after  eight,  then  two  minutes  after  eight, 
and  so  on."  She  grins  and  adds,  "But,  you 
know,  he  never  congratulates  me  when 
I'm  on  time.  He  only  remembers  the  other 
times  that  I  was  late." 

Allan,  typical  husband  in  some  respects, 
is  on  the  other  hand  just  as  attentive  as 
ever.  At  unexpected  moments,  a  delivery 
boy  may  arrive  at  the  apartment  with  a 
bouquet  or  a  gift  for  Bess.  Allan  doesn't 
wait  for  special  occasions,  but  they  do 
have  more  special  occasions  than  most 
couples.  They  have  two  wedding  anni- 
versaries a  year:  The  first  on  the  date  they 
eloped;  the  second,  the  date  of  their  re- 
ligious marriage. 

On  the  second  one,  they  usually  have  a 
small  party.  But,  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  elopement,  they  go  out  alone  and  it 
is  on  this  date  they  exchange  gifts.  Allan 
usually  gives  her  a  new  charm  for  her 
bracelet;  last  year,  it  was  a  little  angel, 
with  a  halo,  riding  on  a  cloud.  Bess  has 
solved  the  dilemma  of  what  to  buy  Allan 
by  starting  him  on  a  photography  hobby. 

Allan,  although  he  has  no  experience  in 
show  business,  handles  the  business  end  of 
Bess's  career.  He  has  been  doing  this  since 
they  were  married,  and  it  was  then  that 
he  expressed  himself  on  her  career:  She 
was  to  continue,  if  she  wished,  so  long  as 
it  didn't  take  her  out  of  town.  He  was  most 
enthusiastic  about  her  going  into  television 
— the  answer  to  both  a  career  for  Bess  and 
a  home  for  the  three  of  them. 

Actually,  Bess  made  some  of  the  earliest 
telecasts  in  the  country.'  For  a  time,  she 
journeyed  up  to  Schenectady  to  participate 
in  G-E's  experimental  telecasts.  In  the 
past,  she  has  had  shows  of  her  own  on  a 
local  basis  while  making  guest  appearances 
on  network  telecasts. 

One  day,  Bess  was  a  "helping  hand"  on 
Strike  It  Rich.  Walt  Framer,  the  produc- 
er, told  Bess  he  wanted  her  to  participate 
in  a  new  show.  The  show  was  The  Big 
Payoff. 

"It's  a  very  satisfying  show  to  work  on," 
Bess  says.  "It's  wonderful  to  see  a  fabu- 
lous dream  come  true  for  a  woman.  Not 
many  women  ever  expect  to  tour  Europe 
in  mink.  It's  something  that  can't  come 
true — but  it  does.  I  know  what  it  feels 
like." 

On  The  Big  Payoff,  Bess  is  truly  the 
epitome  of  glamour  and  high  fashion.  But 
when  she  gets  home,  like  any  other  woman, 
she  takes  off  her  good  clothes  and  care- 
fully hangs  them  in  a  closet.  Then,  like 
every  other  housewife,  she  gets  into  a 
house  dress.  And  loves  it! 
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Around  the  World  on  the    Wheel  Of  Fortune 


(Continued  from  page  57) 
about  eleven  ajvi.  and  the  weekly  washing 
was  out  of  the  way.  My  husband,  Oscar,  a 
retired  railroader,  was  in  the  parlor.  My 
daughter  and  her  husband  were  visiting, 
and  I  was  in  the  kitchen  preparing  lunch. 
The  phone  rang. 

"New  York  is  calling  Mrs.  Eva  Wilcher," 
the  operator  said. 

"Speaking." 

A  man  was  on  the  other  end  and  he 
said,  "I'm  Brad  Simpson  of  the  Wheel  Of 
Fortune  Show.  We  are  sending  a  mother 
around  the  world  to  see  how  our  soldiers 
live.  Would  you  go?" 

I  told  him  I  would  be  delighted.  We 
talked  a  few  more  minutes  and  then  he 
said  he  would  phone  again  in  a  few  days 
and  give  me  more  details. 

Does  that  sound  too  matter-of-fact,  as  if 
I  were  discussing  the  weather?  Well,  that's 
the  way  it  was.  We  Wilchers  are  notorious 
for  our  calm.  It's  a  family  joke  that  it  takes 
an  earthquake  to  get  us  excited.  But  the 
truth  is  that  I  was  tingling  inside. 

Oscar  and  the  children  thought  some- 
one might  be  kidding  m.e.  I  told  them  that 
wasn't  likely.  No  one  would  call  all  the 
way  from  New  York  for  the  sake  of  a 
practical  joke.  Mr.  Simpson  had  explained, 
too,  that  the  trip  around  the  world  was 
being  arranged  in  co-operation  with  the 
Defense  Department.  And  Mr.  Simpson 
had  promised  that  I  would  get  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  my  son  Marshall,  stationed 
in  Paris. 

I  can  partly  explain  how  it  happens  that 
I  accept  the  improbable  with  comparative 
calm.  First,  I  am  a  woman  of  fifty-eight. 
Second,  I  have  raised  nine  children,  six 
boys  and  three  girls — and  tfie  married  ones 
have  so  far  presented  me  with  a  total  of 
eight  grandchildren.  When  you  have 
raised  a  family  that  large  and  have  seen 
them  in  accidents  and  sickness,-  in  good 
times,  hard  times,  and  in  wars,  you  are 
quite  prepared  for  the  unexpected. 

Four  of  my  sons  were  in  World  War  II: 
Larry  earned  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  in  the  Pacific;  Lee  got  the  Purple 
Heart  soldiering  with  the  Seventh  Army 
in  Europe;  Charles  was  awarded  an  Air 
Medal  flying  out  of  England  as  an  engineer 
gunner;  Virgil,  the  youngest  in  the  Army 
.at  the  time,  had  stateside  duty.  Marshall 
was  then  in  his  teens.  My  sixth  son  is  now 
only  eleven. 

But  Marshall  has  been  in  the  Army  five 
years,  since  he  was  eighteen.  He  is  a  staff 
sergeant  in  the  Air  Force  and  has  been 
overseas  three  times.  While  I  have  no  fa- 
vorites among  my  children,  nevertheless 
Marshall  and  I  were  very  close  during 
World  War  II — he  was  in  that  in-between 
stage,  too  young  to  join  his  brothers  in  the 
service  and  yet  old  enough  to  know  what 
it  was  all  about. 

The  Thursday  of  that  same  week,  Mr. 
Simpson  called  again,  "Are  you  packed 
yet?" 

He  was  kidding  this  time.  He  hadn't 
given  me  a  definite  date  before.  This  time 
he  did.  I  was  to  be  in  New  York  July  21, 
and  we  would  leave  after  the  telecast.  And 
it  was  then  that  the  excitement  truly 
started.  I  had  to  get  five  medical  shots  for 
smallpox,  typhus  and  cholera.  I  had  no 
birth  certificate,  which  meant  going  over 
into  Kentucky  to  get  proof  that  I  was  born. 
I  didn't  have  to  do  too  much  shopping,  for 
Mr.  Simpson  told  me  that — along  with  the 
trip — I  would  be  given  luggage  and  clothes. 
(Plus  that,  I  was  awarded  a  camera  and  a 
R  thousand -dollar  savings  bond.) 
M  I  entrained  to  New  York  the  third  week 
of  July  and  was  met  by  Mr.  Simpson.  I 
learned  then  that  the  whole  trip  had  been 
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postponed  a  week  because  of  transporta- 
tion difficulties.  Everyone  was  apologetic 
and  most  kind.  They  took  me  to  a  hotel. 
This  was  my  first  visit  to  New  York. 

I  suppose  most  people  would  have  really 
done  New  York  properly,  but  I'm  not 
much  for  wandering  around  alone.  I  did 
some  Fifth  Avenue  window-shopping. 
Once  I  took  a  four-hour  sight-seeing  trip 
around  New  York.  Mostly,  I  spent  a  lot  of 
time  at  the  Wheel  Of  Fortune  office  going 
over  my  itinerary.  It  was  there  that  I 
learned  how  it  all  happened. 

The  purpose  of  the  Wheel  Of  Fortune, 
which  is  telecast  every  Friday  morning 
over  the  CBS  network,  is  to  honor  and 
reward  an  average  person  who  has  done 
something  extraordinary.  And  I  was  ask- 
ing how  come  they  had  chosen  me,  from 
thousands  of  mothers,  to  make  the  trip. 
Well,  in  the  office,  they  showed  me  a  letter 
they  had  received  from  Marshall.  He  had 
read  about  the  program.  He  had  asked 
that  the  Wheel  be  spun  for  me  and  had 
said  some  flattering  things: 

"My  mother  raised  all  of  her  children  to 
be  strong,  obedient,  healthy,  and  God- 
fearing. She  taught  us  to  believe  our  land 
is  the  land  to  live  in — or  to  die  for.  .  .  . 
She  instilled  in  all  of  us  the  awareness  of 
how  precious  our  personal  liberties  and 
rights  are — why  we  should  treasure  our 
American  heritage.  .  .  ." 

I  am  a  woman  who  dislikes  flattery.  But 
a  woman  can  take  any  amount  of  praise 
from  her  own — she  thrives  on  that. 

During  the  telecast,  I  lived  up  to  the 
Wilcher  tradition.  I  wasn't  nervous.  Todd 
Russell  interviewed  me  and  I  told  him  a 
little  about  myself.  Later  that  evening, 
we  went  to  a  party,  which  the  airlines  had 
arranged  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  and 
I  received  my  tickets.  At  midnight,  the 
party  broke  up  and  we  went  to  LaGuardia 
Airport.  At  one-thirty  a.m.,  I  was  on  a 
plane  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  I 
was  to  circle  the  world. 

My  companions  on  the  trip  were  two 
young  men,  Dick  Brill,  co-producer  of  the 
show,  and  Ed  Wade,  a  photographer.  Mr. 
Simpson  had  assured  me  they  were  two 
gentlemen  who  would  take  good  care  of 
me.  Both  Ed  and  Dick  are  redheads  and, 
incidentally,  bachelors,  which  made  for  a 
lot  of  kidding  during  the  trip.  The  three 
of  us  were  at  ease  instantly  and  became 
quite  good  friends. 

All  told,  we  were  gone  twenty-four 
days.  And  if  all  were  to  be  told,  it  would 
take  just  about  a  book  to  get  it  in.  We  flew 
west,  stopping  only  to  refuel  at  Denver 
and  Los  Angeles  before  we  settled  in 
Hawaii  for  three  days. 

What  I  observed  in  Army  installations, 
and  what  I  learned  in  chats  with  hundreds 
of  our  boys,  I  shall  save  for  later.  First  I 
must  talk  about  Honolulu.  We  visited 
Army  and  Navy  bases,  beautiful  beaches, 
ranches,  arid  luxurious  resorts. 

My  two  bachelors  insisted  that  I  see  a 
real  hula  dance — but,  when  '  they  asked 
me  with  straight  faces  whether  I  would 
have  my  picture  taken  in  a  hula  skirt,  I 
told  them  they'd  better  be  kidding.  (And, 
by  the  way,  I  tried  to  give  them  as  many 
nights  off  as  possible  so  they  wouldn't  be 
hampered  by  a  woman  old  enough  to  be 
their  mother.) 

But  two  things  that  happened  in  Hawaii 
were  the  most  impressive  part  of  the  whole 
world-wide  trip,  and  I  hope  I  can  make 
you  understand  why. 

Our  naval  escort  took  us  to  Pearl  Harbor 
and  out  to  the  U.S.S.  Arizona.  The  Arizona, 
as  you  may  remember,  was  hit  and  sunk 
when  the  Japanese  struck  without  warn- 
ing on  December  7,  1941.  The  Arizona  went 
down  with  its  entire  crew  of  eleven  hun- 


dred men  on  board.  The  bodies  have  never 
been  removed  from  this  ship.  So  far  as  the 
Navy  is  concerned,  the  Arizona  is  still  a 
commissioned  vessel,  a  symbol  forever  of 
bravery  and  duty  to  country.  I  stood  on 
the  deck  of  this  ship  and  placed  a  wreath 
on  its  plaque.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  depth 
of  emotion  I  felt.  I  cried.  Who  wouldn't? 

And  another  day  we  were  driven  to  the 
National  Cemetery  in  the  Punch  Bowl.  It 
seemed  a  frivolous  name  for  a  cemetery, 
but  it  was  explained  to  me  that  the  name 
had  been  given  to  the  terrain  long  before 
it  was  made  into  a  burial  ground. 

It  looked  like  a  bowl  or  small  crater  in 
the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  valley.  I  didn't 
know  it  was  a  graveyard  at  first.  The 
stones  lay  flat  on  the  ground  in  a  field 
covered  by  grass  and  moss.  There  was  not 
one  tree.  It  was  so  quiet  and  peaceful,  my 
heart  stood  still. 

I  was  shown  the  grave  of  Ernie  Pyle, 
marked  by  the  same  simple  stone  as  the 
others.  I  asked  to  see  the  grave  of  my  cou- 
sin, Garland  Austin,  a  boy  who  had  been 
killed  in  naval  service.  I  knew  how  much 
it  would  mean  to  his  parents.  And,  as  a 
mother  who  has  had  five  sons  in  the  armed 
forces,  I  knew  how  I  would  have  felt  had 
one  of  my  boys  been  buried  overseas.  As 
I  placed  a  wreath  on  one  grave,  I  felt,  in  a 
way,  that  I  was'  representing  all  the  Amer- 
ican mothers  who  could  not  get  to  visit  the 
graves  of  their  sons. 

It  was  these  two  stops,  at  the  Arizona 
and  at  the  National  Cemetery,  that  were 
the  most  significant  in  my  journey. 

We  went  on  to  Tokyo,  stopping  at  Wake, 
Guam,  Okinawa,  and  Clark  Field  near 
Manila.  At  Clark  Field,  I  went  through  the 
chow  line.  It  didn't  come  up  to  home  cook- 
ing, but  it  was  a  lot  better  than  I'd  ex- 
pected after  hearing  my  sons  gripe. 

We  got  into  Tokyo  in  the  midst  of  a 
driving  rain.  We  were  met  by  such  a  party 
of  reporters  and  photographers  and  Army 
-officers  that  for  the  next  half-hour  we  just 
stood  under  a  shack  and  posed  for  pictures 
and  answered  questions.  We  were  VIPs 
all  right,  and  then  someone  said,  "Okay, 
that's  enough.  Let's  break  it  up."  Suddenly, 
we  were  deserted.  There  were  my  two 
redheads  and  myself  and  sixteen  pieces  of 
luggage,  and  we  were  all  alone  in  the  rain 
Everything  had  been  thought  of  but  trans- 
portation. 

"We  can't  even  hire  a  cab,"  one  of  the 
redheads  said.  "We  have  no  Japanese 
money." 

A  young  soldier  from  Brooklyn  came  to 
our  aid,  a  boy  named  Al  Block.  He  had 
been  sent  out  to  meet  Horace  Heidt,  and 
Mr.  Heidt  wasn't  on  the  plane.  Al  drove 
us  to  the  hotel  and  was  with  us  much  of 
our  five  days  in  Tokyo. 

During  that  short  week,  we  visited  a 
hospital  and  I  was  impressed  with  the 
wonderful  care  our  boys  get.  I  was  at  the 
airport  to  meet  the  first  POWs  returning 
from  Korea  and  I  felt  sorry  for  them,  for 
there  were  so  many  reporters  around  that 
they  were  in  a  daze.  I  saw  the  enlisted 
men's  huge,  luxurious  three-story  club  in 
Tokyo,  and  I  was  proud  to  find  our  boys 
such  gentlemen.  The  airline  invited  us  to 
a  geisha  party  and  I  went — but  only  out  of 
curiosity  so  that  I  could  tell  the  folks  back 
home. 

I  didn't  care  much  for  Japanese  food — 
too  much  fish.  The  redheads  laughed  at  me 
because  they  claimed  I  went  around  the 
world  on  ham  sandwiches.  Once  we  caused 
a  near  riot  in  a  restaurant  when  the  boys 
were  having  difficulty  translating  my  order 
for  ham  into  Japanese.  They  finally  re- 
sorted to  saying,  "Oink,  oink."  And  it 
worked. 


One  other  amusing  thing  happened  in 
Tokyo.  I  went  shopping  to  pick  up  souve- 
nirs. When  I  got  back  to  the  hotel  with  my 
brass  and  parasols,  I  looked  again  at  the 
stuff  I  had  purchased  in  New  York's 
Chinatown.  I  found  that  some  of  the  things 
I  had  bought  in  New  York  and  carried  all 
the  way  to  Tokyo  had,  in  fact,  been  made 
in  Japan. 

We  went  on  to  Rome,  via  Bangkok,  Cal- 
cutta, Karachi  and  Tel  Aviv.  (And  here 
let  me  ask:  How  can  one  express  in  a  few 
words  the  magnitude  and  sheer  wonder  of 
this  trip?  Rattling  off  the  names  of  these 
foreign  cities  awes  me,  even  now.)  At 
Rome,  we  were  put  in  a  palatial  hotel.  I 
had  a  terrace  overlooking  a  garden  and  my 
bathroom  was  all  marble. 

We  visited  the  Vatican,  where  I  bought 
rosary  beads  for  my  Catholic  friends.  We 
saw  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  the  galler- 
ies and  the  market  places.  At  a  restaurant, 
I  felt  that  I  had  to  order  spaghetti.  I  love 
spaghetti  and  I  wanted  to  eat  real  Italian 
spaghetti  in  real  Italy. 

The  redheads  waited  until  I  had  my  first 
mouthful  and  asked,  "How  do  you  like  it?" 

The  truth  was  that  I  liked  my  own  sauce 
better. 

Our  last  day  in  Rome,  I  went  shopping 
for  a  couple  of  simple  dresses.  It  was  like 
being  back  in  the  States.  I  found  a  depart- 
ment-store sale  and  saved  twenty-two 
dollars. 

In  Naples,  we  had  a  reception  from  the 
Army  and  the  Army  cook  served  up  a 
special  cake  he  had  made  for  me.  We  were 
there  one  day  and  then^vent  on  to  what 
was  the  high  point  of  the  trip  for  me: 
Paris — not  just  because  it  was  Paris,  but 
because  my  son  was  near. 

We  got  in  after  midnight  and  were  taken 
to  the  Hotel  Georges  Cinq.  It  was  luxuri- 
ous, but  I  was  out  of  my  fine  bed  early  the 
next  morning — and  Marshall  met  us  for 
breakfast. 

He  looked  fine.  He's  a  tall,  blond  boy, 
quite  settled  and  mature  for  his  age.  He 
seldom  complains,  but  takes  things  as  they 
come.  We  began  talking  and  didn't  stop  for 
five  days.  We  talked  about  the  family  and 
baseball  and  our  neighbors  at  home  and 
all  the  little  things  that  mean  the  world  to 
us  as  individuals. 

We  went  out  to  SHAPE  the  first  morn- 
ing to  meet  General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther. 
He  holds  one  of  the  most  important  Amer- 
ican positions  in  Europe  and  it  was  a  great 
honor — also,  a  great  delight,  for  the  Gen- 
eral was  a  charming  host. 

"You  want  to  watch  your  step  traveling 
with  bachelors,"  he  said,  then  turned  to 
the  redheads.  "How  do  you  fellows  get  a 


job  like  this,  anyway?"  he  asked,  smiling. 

He  asked  me  about  Tell  City,  Indiana, 
and  said  his  wife  was  from  the  same  state. 
He  told  me  how  much  he  thought  of  the 
trip  I  was  making  and  said  it  would  be 
wonderful  if  every  American  mother  could 
do  the  same. 

General  Gruenther  was  as  easy  to  talk 
to  as  a  corporal  or  private. 

Then  Marshall  showed  me  the  office 
where  he  worked  at  SHAPE,  and  we  went 
on  to  the  enlisted  men's  club,  where  he  en- 
tertained me  at  a  special  luncheon  with  his 
friends. 

That  afternoon,  and  the  following  days, 
we  saw  the  beautiful  sights  of  Paris.  One 
of  these  days  Marshall's  girl  friend,  who 
is  a  WAF  at  SHAPE,  spent  with  us.  We 
went  shopping  and  dined  in  some  extraor- 
dinary restaurants  with  the  redheads. 

When  the  five  days  were  over,  I  was 
ready  to  go  straight  home.  Perhaps  you 
can  understand  that  I  felt  I  had  accom- 
plished the  major  objectives  of  the  trip, 
but  we  still  had  another  stop — three  days 
in  Copenhagen.  No  one  who  wants  to  see 
the  world  should  slight  Denmark.  We  saw 
crown  jewels  and  the  kind  of  castles  you 
read  about  in  fairy  tales.  And,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  you  must  stop  in  Denmark 
for  coffee — it  was  the  only  good  cup  I  had 
in  a  foreign  restaurant. 

We  had  started  our  trip  on  July  twenty- 
ninth  and  we  were  back  in  New  York  on 
August  twenty-second.  Frankly,  I  was 
tired,  but  not  so  tired  that  I  wasn't  ready 
to  report  on  my  trip  on  the  telecast. 

After  30,000  miles  of  a  living  travelogue, 
I  admit  to  feeling  a  little  inept.  Although  I 
hadn't  been  unduly  excited  by  the  first 
phone  call  from  New  York,  I  was  excited 
when  I  thought  of  everything  I'd  seen. 

I  did  report  on  our  soldiers  overseas.  I 
found  most  of  our  men  cheerful.  There  is 
less  grumbling  from  them  than  from  those 
at  home.  The  armed  services  have  done 
their  best  to  give  our  boys  good  housing, 
good  food,  clubs,  and  the  kind  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  they  would  have  at  home. 
But  morale  still  depends  mainly  on  mail 
from  home.  Letters  tell  the  boys  they  are 
loved  and  very  much  missed.  And,  believe 
me,  they  very  much  miss  their  homes,  and 
it  is  the  thought  of  returning  that  keeps 
their  chins  up.  It  seemed  to  me  that  our 
soldiers,  more  often  than  the  people  at 
home,  understand  there  is  a  reason  for 
their  being  away. 

I  only  wish  that,  as  General  Gruenther 
said,  every  American  mother  might  have 
the  same  opportunity  given  me.  May  the 
"wheel  of  fortune"  spin  for  you! 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 
"family-type"  house  because,  for  both 
Phyl  and  Don,  it  meant  a  place  with  space, 
plenty  of  rooms,  a  yard  for  the  children  to 
play  in,  a  place  for  their  dog  Tallulah  to 
romp. 

Phyllis  and  Don  began  married  life,  nine 
years  ago  last  September,  in  a  Hollywood 
duplex.  In  those  early  honeymoon  days, 
they  didn't  collect  nearly  enough  furniture 
to  fill  their  final  home.  As  with  many  a 
young  couple  just  getting  started,  the  giant 
living  room  went  empty  for  the  first  year. 

But  young-marrieds,  happy  and  gay  as 
they  were  in  those  years,  could  always 
turn  a  situation  like  this  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. Phyllis  would  love  to  tell  the 
story:  "Don  didn't  see  our  living  room  as 
a  bare  room.  He  saw  a  magnificent  ball- 
room! Since  there  wasn't  any  furniture, 
we  didn't  have  to  clear  the  decks  to  have 
a  party.  At  Christmas,  we  had  a  Christmas 
Ball  in  our  ballroom!" 

In  those  days,  while  Phyllis  ran  from 
kitchen  to  dining  room  with  broom  and 
mop,  husband  Don  played  boy  builder 
with  bricks  and  two-by-fours.  In  these 
past  two  years,  Don  added  a  twenty-foot 
brick  front  onto  the  fireplace  (painted 
white) ,  put  a  brick  wall  along  the  hem  of 
the  acre  of  property,  replaced  the  rain 
gutters,  set  up  a  bank  of  flood  lights  for 
the  yard  and  house,  and  started  laying  out 
a  brick  patio.  These  two  were  building  for 
a  lifetime  together — when  things  went 
awry. 

Phyllis  and  Don  met  back  in  1944,  when 
they  played  together  in  the  New  York  pro- 
duction of  "Winged  Victory."  On  first 
meeting,  Don  thought  Phyllis  was  snob- 
bish (she  came  from  a  "finishing  school" 
family),  and  Phyllis  thought  Don  a  brash 
kid  (his  parents  were  Pennsylvania 
Dutch) . 

One  night,  after  the  show,  Phyllis  was 
caught  in  the  rain  without  an  umbrella. 
She  waited  for  a  cab  in  the  alcove  of  the 
theatre,  but  somehow  there  are  never  any 
cabs  in  New  York  when  it  rains. 

Then  Don  came  out  of  the  theatre.  He 
was  stranded,  too.  After  five  minutes,  they 
began  a  conversation  on  a  "Mr.  Taylor — ■ 
Miss  Avery"  basis.  The  conversation  came 
around  to  food.  The  rain  stopped  .  .  .  and 


Meet  Mrs.  McNutley 

Don  and  Phyllis  walked  down  Broadway 
looking  for  a  place  to  eat.  They  ate 
("Though  I  don't  remember  what,"  says 
Phyl)  .  .  .  fell  in  love  ("You'd  love  him, 
too,  if  you  knew  Don")  .  .  .  married  (with 
"Let's  keep  it  gay"  emblazoned  on  the 
wedding  cake) — all  within  six  months  of 
that  meeting  in  the  rain! 

Though  Phyl  and  Don  desperately  want- 
ed children,  it  wasn't  until  late  in  1948  that 
their  first  little  girl,  Avery,  was  born. 
Anne  (nicknamed  Andy)  came  along  a 
year  later  and,  as  the  children  grew,  they 
began  to  look  and  act  more  and  more 
alike. 

There  were  times  during  the  first  year- 
and-a-half  when  Phyllis  thought  one  child 
would  have  been  enough.  "I  must  have 
had  twenty-nine  meals  going  at  the  same 
time,"  she  says.  "I'd  no  sooner  feed  one 
than  it  was  time  to  feed  the  other.  I  had 
double  diaper  trouble,  too.  Plus  nap  trou- 
ble. As  soon  as  I  had  Avery  asleep,  Andy 
woke  up.  It  was  like  a  six-day  bike  race!" 

Those  days  were  tiring  days,  but  days  in 
which  both  Phyllis  and  Don  were  happy. 
Phyllis'  career  was  homemaking.  Together 
they  recorded  their  children's  growth  in  a 
picture  album,  showing  every  stage  of 
their  development  almost  from  week  to 
week.  Together  they  built  toward  a  per- 
manent home. 

As  a  sentimental  family,  they  religiously 
observed  birthdays — all  of  which  happened 
to  fall  between  the  middle  of  September 
and  the  beginning  of  January.  "This  was 
a  regular  Holiday  House,"  says  Phyl,  "for 
three  months  of  the  year.  Besides  the 
birthdays,  we  have  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, Hallowe'en,  and  New  Year's.  Poor 
Avery's  birthday  falls  on  January  3,  just 
when  all  the  bills  are  coming  in!" 

Up  until  the  TV  show  Meet  Mr.  McNut- 
ley began,  Phyllis  had  not  been  away  from 
the  children  for  any  length  of  time.  When 
she  agreed  to  take  the  pait,  she  didn't 
realize  how  time-consuming  TV  could  be. 
Then  she  found  she  was  working  six  days 
a  week — and  she  had  twinges  of  conscience 
where  the  girls  were  concerned. 

"I've  never  been  one  hundred  per  cent 
set  on  a  career,"  says  Phyl.  "My  children 
are  too  important.  I'd  just  as  soon  make  it 
a  now-and-again  thing.  But  it  looks  like 


I'm  caught — temporarily — though  we're  ar- 
ranging the  schedule  to  make  it  a  five-day 
week  with  shorter  days." 

Don  and  Phyllis,  even  after  her  TV  show 
commitments,  tried  desperately  hard  to 
keep  the  family  knit  together  as  one  unit. 
Phyllis  arranged  their  vacations,  spending 
two  weeks  together  at  Balboa,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  Don  went  to  near-by  La 
Jolla  to  play  in  the  summer  theatre. 

Trying  to  live  up  to  the  motto  on  their 
wedding  cake,  "Let's  keep  it  gay,"  Phyl 
planned  a  surprise  while  Don  was  in  his 
play  at  La  Jolla.  Phyl  thought  she'd  drop 
in  for  a  three-day  weekend  of  honey- 
mooning. She  hoped  to  surprise  him  before 
he  went  on  stage  that  night. 

It  usually  takes  three  hours  to  drive  to 
La  Jolla  from  Los  Angeles.  In  order  to 
save  time,  Phyllis  arranged  for  plane 
transportation.  Thursday  evening,  after 
rehearsal,  she  raced  to  the  airport — where 
she  sat  for  three  hours  waiting  until  the 
weather  cleared!  Phyllis  was  so  upset  she 
could  have  cried.  But  she  didn't.  The 
weather  did  clear,  the  plane  took  off — and 
landed  in  San  Diego.  Phyllis  was  still 
separated  from  La  Jolla  by  a  four-dollar 
taxi  ride — and  more  time. 

An  hour  later,  the  taxi  drove  up  in  front 
of  the  theatre.  Phyllis  paid  the  driver  and 
ran  inside.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  first 
act  and  Don  was  on  stage.  But  there  wasn't 
a  seat  in  the  house.  The  only  thing  to  do 
was  set  up  a  chair  in  the  last  row.  With  a 
clatter  and  a  bang  Phyllis  was  ensconced 
on  the  chair — at  which  point  Don  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  his  lines  to  examine  the 
latecomer  in  the  audience. 

"Some  surprise,"  says  Phyllis,  "when 
Don  looked  up  as  if  to  say,  'Lady,  will  you 
please  be  quiet,  we're  trying  to  do  a  play 
up  here!'  And  I  turned  out  to  be  the  lady!" 

With  all  the  real  thought  and  planning 
that  have  gone  into  this  marriage,  friends 
cannot  believe  that  it  is  over.  Perhaps,  like 
that  bygone  day  when  Don  and  Phyllis 
found  they  had  a  lot  in  common  while 
they  waited  and  talked  in  the  rain  on  a 
deserted  New  York  street,  these  two  will 
again  find  that  separation  is  not  the  an- 
swer and  they'll  resume  a  marriage  which 
brought  them  so  much  happiness.  Every- 
one who  knows  them  hopes  they  make  it! 


Jim  Backus — and  His  Other  Wife 


(Continued  from  page  34) 
with  a  bang  that  sounded  like  the  backfire 
of  two  diesel  trucks;  a  new  yolk-yellow 
polka-dotted  wall  met  Jim's  gaze  when  he 
arrived  on  the  scene.  "Well,"  he  muttered, 
"I  guess  that's  not  the  way  Henny  boils 
eggs,  after  all!" 

It's  apparent  that  Jim's  "at  home"  per- 
sonality is  more  like  scatterbrained  Joan's 
(I  Married  Joan)  than  like  Judge  Stevens' 
(his  own  role).  Give  him  sixty  minutes  at 
home  and,  without  trying,  he  can  come  up 
with  as  many  ways  of  getting  into  trouble. 
For  example,  he  can  practice  golf  putting 
in  the  back  yard — and  easily  putt  a  ball 
through  the  kitchen  window!  He  can  also 
break  his  foot  while  talking  to  his  wife. 
(Simple;  all  he  has  to  do  is  step  back- 
ward down  the  stairs.)  He  can  even  get 
into  hot  water  sitting  in  his  living-room 
chair. 

Take,  for  example,  the  time  seven  years 
ago  when  Jim  and  Henny  came  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  was  to  do  Hubert  Up- 
dyke  on   radio.   They   rented   a   house  on 
R    Orange  Grove  Drive  and,  every  day  after 
M    work,  Jim  came  home  to  spend  the  late 
afternoon  sitting  in  his  favorite  chair.  Of 
course,    while   he   was    sitting   inside,    the 
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garden  was  simply  growing  wild  outside. 

This  made  the  neighbors  unhappy.  Un- 
happy? They  were  ready  to  stick  their 
green  thumbs  into  Jim's  eye.  They  had 
the  smartest-looking  block  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  they  wanted  to  keep  it  that 
way.  But  every  afternoon,  while  they 
raked  leaves  and  planted  bulbs,  Jim 
watched  his  garden  turn  to  jungle. 

This  dp -nothing  attitude  wasn't  entirely 
Jim's  fault.  Jim  left  Cleveland,  Ohio,  be- 
cause he'd  wanted  to  get  away  from  lawns 
and  hedges.  For  twelve  years,  he'd  suc- 
cessfully lived  in  apartments  in  New  York 
— without  yards,  without  lawns,  without 
hedges — and  said,  "I'm  glad  I  got  away 
from  that!"  (meaning  lawns  and  hedges). 
So,  when  he  came  to  California,  the  habits 
of  twelve  years  weren't  easily  broken. 

Finally,  the  lawn  grew  so  high  that  Jim 
couldn't  find  the  walk.  One  rairry  day  he 
missed  his  way  completely  and  the  mud 
spoiled  the  shine  on  his  shoes.  He  knew 
then  that  something  would  have  to  be 
done. 

The  next  day,  in  Brewer's  Bar  and  Grill, 
Jim  asked  his  radio  producer  to  recom- 
mend a  gardener.  "Got  just  the  man  for 
you,"   said  the  producer.   "He  does   land- 


scaping for  Sam  Goldwyn,  Loretta  Young, 
and  Joan  Davis." 

"Well,"  said  Jim,  "in  Hollywood,  I  guess 
even  the  gardeners  have  to  have  credits. 
Send  him  over." 

That  afternoon,  two  trucks  pulled  up  in 
front  of  Jim's  place  and  five  men  got  out. 
They  mowed  the  lawn,  pulled  weeds,  and 
trimmed  the  hedges  as  if  there  were  dia- 
monds hidden  under  each  leaf.  The  neigh- 
bors gave  up  their  own  gardening  entirely 
and  looked  on  in  awe.  Within  thirty  min- 
utes, the  front  yard  was  sparkling. 

"Then,"  says  Jim,  "the  five  men  sprinkled 
some  flowers  around  that  they'd  brought 
over  from  Loretta  Young's  place.  When 
they  finished,  I  stepped  out  to  view  my  new 
Eden,  hoping  that  now  I  could  be  friends 
with  the  neighbors.  But  it  was  no  go.  Hir- 
ing the  gardener  had  been  bad  sportsman- 
ship!    I'd    cheated." 

When  Jim  and  Henny  first  came  to  Cali- 
fornia, they  didn't  intend  to  stay.  They 
kept  their  bags  packed,  thinking  that  sure- 
ly next  week  they'd  go  back  to  New  York 
for  good.  It  is  now  seven  and  a  half  years 
later  and  they  have  not  entirely  given  up 
the  fight.  They  still  keep  one  bag  packed, 
ready  to  go,  from  force  of  habit. 


That  was  the  bag  Jim  tripped  over  when, 
talking  to  Henny,  he  fell  down  the  stairs 
and  broke  his  foot!  He'd  been  on  the  golf 
course  earlier  that  day — and  even  on  the 
golf  course  he  can  get  into  trouble. 

Jim  had  been  trying  to  teach  his  friend 
Vic  Mature  how  to  drive  a  golf  ball.  Jim 
was  a  juvenile  champ  and  Vic  was  only  a 
novice.  Since  Jim  was  the  golfer,  he  was 
in  a  position  to  do  the  teaching.  Unfortu- 
nately, Vic  is  a  natural  athlete  and  his  first 
drive  went  220  yards — uphill! 

Jim  wasn't  going  to  let  a  novice  outdrive 
him.  After  all,  a  champ  is  a  champ,  even 
if  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  title 
was  bestowed.  He  let  fly  at  the  ball  with 
all  his  might — and  threw  his  back  out  of 
joint.  Then  he  went  home — and  broke  his 
foot! 

That  evening,  sitting  in  his  easy  chair 
with  his  back  tightly  taped  and  his  foot 
;  in  a  cast,  Jim  had  another  shock  while 
watching  the  TV  news.  "Imagine  how  I 
felt,"  says  Jim.  "It  was  the  time  of  the 
drought,  there  were  summer  forest  fires 
raging  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  peace  in  Korea  looked  bleak — 

"Then,  the  announcer  came  up  with,  the 
topper!"  Jim  recalls:  "  'Though  the  news 
looks  grim,'  he  said,  'we  can  close  the 
broadcast  with  a  laugh.  Today  on  the  golf 
course,  comedian  Jim  Backus  threw  his 
back  out  of  joint.  Then  he  went  home,  fell 
down  the  stairs  and  broke  his  foot!  That's 
what  I  call  a  double  break!   Ha,  ha!' " 

None  of  Jim's  friends  took  his  injury 
seriously,  either.  "I  hear  you're  working 
with  a  large  castl"  said  one,  and  "I  didn't 
know  you  were  so  broke,  Jim.  Ha,  ha!" 

"I've  never  heard  so  many  bum  jokes," 
says  Jim.  "But  I  did  learn  what  'funny  as 
a  broken  leg'  means." 

His  television  career  keeps  Jim  on  a 
rigorous  schedule.  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday,  he  works  from  9:00  A.M.  to 
6:00  P.M.  and  at  night  be  memorizes  lines. 
Friday,  he  does  the  I  Married  Joan  show, 
Saturday  he  sleeps  late,  then  plays  golf. 
Sunday  is  his  day  at  home.  "And  Mon- 
day," says  Jim,  "I  get  my  teeth  drilled,  my 
hair  cut,  and  my  license  plates  renewed!" 

Jim's  new  TV  career  has  paid  off  with 
the  fans,  however.  Every  performer  loves 
fans,  and  today  Jim  has  millions!  "Before 
I  was  in  television,  I  made  thirty  pictures," 
says  Jim.  "I  was  fairly  successful.  At 
least,  the  people  on  the  lot  knew  my  name. 

"But  when  I  went  into  a  cafe,  I'd  get 
mixed  reactions.  People  knew  they'd  seen 
me  before — though  they  didn't  quite  know 
where!" 

Take  the  time  Jim  was  in  Chicago.  He 
went  into  a  drugstore  for  a  soda.  The  clerk 
watched  him  closely  for  five  minutes  while 
Jim  spooned  the  ice  cream.  Then,  when 
Jim  was  ready  to  go,  the  clerk  said,  "Didn't 
you  sell  my  brother-in-law  a  new  Olds- 
mobile  in  1948?" 

Today  that  couldn't  happen.  Everybody 
in  the  country  knows  Jim.  They  come  up 
to  him  on  the  streets  and  say,  "Pardon  me, 
Judge  Stevens,  but  I  have  a  problem.  Can 
you  help  me?"  And  on  the  train  going  into 
Chicago  there  were  so  many  people  trying 
to  talk  to  him  that  the  last  two  cars  became 
out  of  balance!  The  engineer  had  to  ask 
the  conductor  to  clear  Jim's  car  of  the  ex- 
tra passengers  so  the  train  could  maintain 
its  speed  around  the  curves! 

One  day,  shortly  after  Jim  and  Henny 

came   to   California,   Esther   Williams   and 

her  husband,  Ben  Gage,  came  up  to  them  in 

<  a  restaurant  and  asked  for  Jim's  autograph. 


They  were  fans  of  his  Hubert  Updyke 
character  on  radio.  This  was  the  greatest 
kind  of  praise  to  Jim,  and  the  Gages  and 
the  Backuses  became  fast  friends. 

When  the  Backus  family  isn't  entertain- 
ing friends  (the  Gages,  the  David  Waynes, 
and  the  Victor  Matures),  Henny  spends 
her  time  crocheting  cotton-yarn  rugs.  She 
has  finished  one  for  the  dining  room  and  is 
working  on  another  to  go  wall-to-wall  in 
the  living  room. 

She  is  also  a  talented  sculptress.  At  pres- 
ent, she  is  working  on  a  head  of  Bette 
Davis  and  the  wet-clay  model  was  used  in 
Miss  Davis'  recent  picture,  "The  Star."  Be- 
sides this  artistic  interest,  Henny  is  a  won- 
derful .cook.  "I've  got  a  thousand  favorite 
recipes,"  she  says,  "and  I  love  to  work  in 
the  kitchen.  You  can't  blame  me  for  want- 
ing to  keep  Jim  out  of  there  when  I'm 
away!" 

One  day,  when  Henny  was  working  at 
M-G-M  in  "Julius  Caesar"  (she's  also  an 
excellent  actress),  she  asked  Jim  to  stock 
their  G-E  refrigerator  because  they  were 
fresh  out  of  food.  "I  came  home  from  the 
studio,"  says  Henny,  "and  looked  in  the 
refrig.  There  were  two  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne, a  pint  of  caviar,  and  an  orchid! 

"But  I  didn't  mind.  After  ten  years  of 
marriage,  I  think  that  kind  of  attention  is 
wonderful!" 

Jim  and  Henny  were  married  twice.  Oijce 
on  January  sixteenth,  in  New  York,  and 
again  on  the  eighteenth,  for  Jim's  family 
in  Cleveland.  They  were  introduced  by 
New  York  producer  Herman  Levin— who 
knew  them  both  and  thought  they'd  be 
great  for  each  other.  Herman  had  a  hard 
time  getting  them  together,  for  they  both 
hated  blind  dates. 

Herman  finally  tricked  them.  He  played 
sick  and  called  Henny  over  to  cook  some 
of  her  famous  soup.  When  Jim  arrived  to 
commiserate  with  Herman,  he  found  Hen- 
ny. They  hit  it  off  at  once  and  their  blind- 
date  fetish  went  out  the  window.  The  im- 
pact of  their  romance  was  demonstrated  in 
the  double  wedding.  Says  Jim,  "It  was 
great  the  first  time,  but  it  was  twice  as  good 
the  second." 

The  lasting  quality  of  their  romance  has 
been  proved,  for  they  celebrated  their  "tin" 
anniversary  last  January,  marking  the 
passing  of  ten  exciting  years  together.  They 
are  still  grateful  to  Herman  Levin  for  in- 
troducing them.  In  humorous  Backus  fash- 
ion, on  their  tin  anniversary,  they  sent  Her- 
man a  gold  Oscar  inscribed,  "Your  plays 
should  run  so  long!" 

Jim's  only  problem  at  present  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  two  wives,  Henny  at  home  and 
Joan  Davis  on  the  I  Married  Joan  show. 
"I  get  nagged  twenty-four  hours  a  day," 
says  Jim.  "If  I'm  late  for  my  morning  cof- 
fee, I  get  bawled  out.  Then,  when  I'm  late 
to  rehearsal,  I  get  it  again.  I  hear,  'Don't 
forget  to  eat  your  lunch'  so  often  that  I've 
lost  my  appetite  for  it." 

Jim  even  is  accused  of  infidelity.  Show 
viewers  associate  Jim  with  Joan  and  think 
she  is  his  wife  on  screen  and  off.  Recently, 
a  taxi  driver  accosted  him  when  he  was 
with  Henny  and  accused  him  of  being  out 
with  another  woman! 

Henny  takes  this  in  stride,  which  demon- 
strates their  good-natured  relationship. 
She  just  winked  at  the  taxi  driver  soothing 
him  with,  "That's  all  right,  I'm  Jim's  other 
wife!"  With  that,  the  poor  taxi  driver 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  But  the  Backuses 
did.  They  squeezed  each  other's  hand  and 
Jim  said  to  Henny,  "Let's  hope  you  can 
still  say  that  after  ten  more  years." 
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...  in  the  breast  or  elsewhere 
— is  the  second  of  the  seven  com- 
monest danger  signals  that  may 
mean  cancer  .  .  .  but  should  al- 
ways mean  a  visit  to  your  doctor. 
The  other  six  danger  signals  are 
— 1  Any  sore  that  does  not  heal 
J  Unusual  bleeding  or  discharge 
4  Any  change  in  a  wart  or  mole  5 
Persistent  indigestion  or  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing  6  Persistent 
hoarseness  or  cough  7  Any  change 
in  normal  bowel  habits. 
For  other  facts  about  cancer 
that  may  some  day  save  your 
life,  phone  the  American  Cancer 
Society  office  nearest  you,  or 
write  to  "Cancer" — in  care  of 
your  local  Post  Office. 
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1W    J  ■  Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt- 

I      f  B  lng  to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 

I     /    ■  Booklet— '■THELIEPE  METHODS  FOR 

I  i   ■  HOME    USE."    It    tells    about    Varicose 

■  M   H  Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 

Bml  used  while  you  walk.  More  than  GO  years  of 

^BaaHEl  success.  Praised  and  en- 
dorsed by  multitudes. 

LIEPE  METHODS,  3250  N.  Green  Bay  Ave. 
Dept.  26-A,    Milwaukee   12,   Wisconsin! 


WOMEN: 

WHY  SUFFER 

IRREGULAR 

PERIODS 

DUE  TO 

FUNCTIONAL 

DISORDER? 


When  functional  disorders 
cause  scanty  or  irregular 
menstruation,  thousands  of 
women  have  relieved  mental 
and  physical  suffering  by 
privately  taking  a  small  tab- 
let called  Humphrey's  "11", 
a  true  homeopathic  prepara- 
tion available  without 
prescription.  Just  ask  drug- 
gist   for   Humphrey's    "11". 


Check  number,  size  and  color  of  frames 
Q    1— Sx7  D    2—SX7 

Q    Ivory  and  Gold 
□    1—SxlO       D    2—8x10 
Q    Brown  and  Gold 
I  Beautiful  silk  finish  black  and  white 
I  enlargements  made  from  your  favorite 
I  snapshots,    photos    or    negatives.    Be 
sure  to  include  color  of  hair,  eyes  and 
clothing  for  having  your  enlargements 
'  beautifully  hand   colored   in   oil. 
SEND  NO   MONEY.  Simply  pay  post- 
man  for   each  enlargement  and   each 
frame  plus  cost  of  mailing.  Additional 
$1.29  for  hand  coloring   5x7   size  or 
$1.69  for  8x10  size.   Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Limit  2 
I     to  a  customer.   Originals  returned  with  enlargements, 
.     Offer  good  in  U.S.A.  only.  Prompt  service. 

HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS,  Dept.  NF-116 
7021  SANTA  MONICA  BLVD.,  HOLLYWOOD  38,  CALIF. 


Hollywood 
Artificial  Fingernails 
and  Quick-Drying  Glue 

Permanent  Dubonet-Rose  Color 

Applied  in  a  Jiffy. 

At  dime,  drug  and 

department  stores 

NU-NAILS  CO., 

5249  WEST  HARRISON  STREET 
DEPT.  16. A,  CHICAGO  44,  ILL. 
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Dotty  Mack — Beautiful  Ugly  Duckling 


(Continued  from  page  33) 
rather  gawky  girl  who  looked  into  her 
mirror  that  day  back  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
could  hardly  visualize  that  some  ten  years 
later  she  would  be  Dotty  Mack  of  ABC 
television,  heralded  as  one  of  the  beauties 
of  her  generation,  one  of  the  talented  en- 
tertainers of  the  TV  airwaves. 

Some  small  inkling  that  at  last  her 
change  from  ugly  duckling  to  handsome 
womanhood  would  be  recognized  came  to 
Dotty  when  in  her  junior,  year  in  high 
school  she  was  chosen  the  queen  of  the 
spring  dance. 

"I  wa'nted  that  honor  more  than  anything 
else  in  life,"  Dotty  says  now.  "I  didn't  think 
I  had  a  ghost  of  a  chance — I  still  pictured 
myself  as  that  awkward  thirteen-year- 
old  who  couldn't  do  a  thing  with  her  hair 
— a  thing  with  her  figure.  Then  the  day 
came — and  I  was  chosen.  I  was  so  happy 
that  I  cried  all  the  way  home  from  school." 

At  home,  a  wonderful  warm-hearted 
family  was  eagerly  awaiting  news  of  the 
event  on  which  they  knew  Dotty  had  set 
her  heart.  There  was  Mom  and  Dad  and 
Gram  and  Grampa — Gram  and  Grampa 
who  came  from  the  Old  Country,  Italy, 
Mom  who  had  worked  so  hard  to  help 
Dotty  through  school,  and  Dad  who  is 
really  Dotty's  stepfather  and  "has  been 
the  finest  father  a  girl  could  ever  have." 

"When  I  told  my  family  what  had  hap- 
pened, they  cried,  too — we  all  cried  to- 
gether until  we  could  laugh  again,"  Dotty 
recalls.  "When  we  dried  our  tears,  we  then 
held  a  family  budget  session  to  find  out 
how  we  were  going  to  get  me  a  dress  to 
wear. 

"Everyone  chipped  in  to  buy  the  dress, 
and  I'll  never  forget  it.  It  didn't  matter  to 
me  that  it  wasn't  the  most  expensive  dress 
in  Cincinnati — I  thought  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  dress  in  the  world,  and  I  still 
think  so." 

When  Dotty  graduated  from  high  school, 


there  was  no  money  for  college.  Instead, 
Dotty  took  a  course  in  modeling  and  finally 
landed  a  job  as  salesgirl  and  model  in  a 
Cincinnati  dress  shop.  She  was  earning  $30 
a  week. 

One  day  in  March,  1949,  Dotty  was  mod- 
eling in  a  fashion  show  and  she  was  dis- 
covered by  Mort  Watters,  WCPO's  top 
manager.  WCPO-TV  was  not  to  go  on  the 
air  for  five  months,  but  Mort  was  on  the 
look-out  for  potential  talent,  and  he 
thought  Dotty's  beautiful  face  and  figure 
might  very  well  work  her  into  a  spot  on 
one  of  the  shows.  He  offered  Dotty  five 
dollars  more  a  week  to  work  as  music  li- 
brarian, typist  and  switchboard  operator, 
with  the  promise  that  opportunity  might 
be  hers  if  the  right  thing  came  along. 

Dotty  accepted,  and  c:::  months  later  she 
was  spotted  by  Paul  Dixon  in  the  music 
library  at  WCPO.  She  became  his  "Girl 
Friday"  on  his  radio  show  and  later  on  his 
TV  show. 

As  her  salary  increased,  Dotty  started 
building  a  savings  account.  Within  less 
than  a  year,  she  had  bought  her  family  a 
home.  She  moved  her  father  and  mother, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Macaluso,  and  her 
two  half-sisters  from  their  modest  apart- 
ment in  Cincinnati  to  the  new  house.  Her 
father,  who  is  a  supervisor  for  the  Cincin- 
nati Street  Railway  Company,  spent  his 
spare  hours  fixing  over  closet  space  for 
the  wardrobe  that  Dotty  was  acquiring.' 
Recently,  Dotty  bought  a  new  and  larger 
home  for  her  family,  and  they  now  live  in 
a  charming,  spacious  Colonial  house  in 
Westwood,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati. 

Dotty  worked  on  the  Dixon  show  until 
nearly  a  year  ago.  WCPO-TV  then  gave 
Dotty  a  show  of  her  own,  Pantomime  Hit 
Parade,  a  late-evening  musical.  Out  of  it 
grew  the  Dotty  Mack  Show  which  is  now 
on  ABC-TV  at  7  P.M.  EST.  When  her  own 
program  began,  Dotty  didn't  want  to  work 


alone,  so  she  got  herself  two  partners,  Bob 
Braun  and  Colin  Male. 

Bob  and  Dotty  have  known  each  other 
for  about  four  years.  When  they  first  met, 
they  dated  and  Dotty  helped  Bob  get  his 
first  job  on  WCPO-TV  as  an  announcer. 
Later,  he  went  into  the  Army,  and  when 
he  was  discharged,  about  the  time  Dotty 
was  starting  her  own  show,  Dotty  asked 
Bob  if  he'd  work  with  her.  Although 
Dotty's  fans  are  convinced,  at  times,  that 
there  is  a  romance  between  Dotty  and  Bob, 
this  is  not  the  case.  They  seldom  see  each 
other,  except  during  working  hours. 

Colin,  WCPO-TV's  top  commercial  an- 
nouncer, was  the  other  man  who  joined 
Dotty's  show.  Colin  is  an  ex-policeman, 
ex-a-lot-of-things,  and  at  the  moment  it 
looks  like  he'll  not  be  an  ex-TV  personal- 
ity for  a  long  time  to  come,  for  his  six  feet 
three  inches  of  masculinity  have  worked  in 
well  on  the  program. 

Off-camera,  Dotty  finds  little  time  for 
romance — something  which  saddens  her 
matchmaking  girl  friends  almost  as  much 
as  it  does  her  would-be  boy  friends.  She 
is  devoted  to  her  grandparents  and  spends 
her  weekends  driving  them  about  the 
countryside  or  visiting  with  them.  Much  of 
Dotty's  warmth  and  charm  is  a  reflection 
of  her  beloved  "Gram,"  whom  she  adores 
and  who  has  always  admonished  her  to 
"be  kind  and  loving  to  people  and  they 
will  be  kind  and  loving  to  you."  This 
philosophy  has  worked  out  for  Dotty,  who 
recently,  with  her  own  hard-earned  dol- 
lars, bought  a  mink  stole  for  herself.  "And 
to  think,"  she  murmured  as  she  wheeled  in 
front  of  the  mirror  to  admire  its  beauty, 
"not  so  long  ago  I  couldn't  afford  even  a 
cloth  coat."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  ten 
years  ago,  Dotty  wouldn't  even  have  been 
sure  she'd  look  good  in  a  mink  stole,  let 
alone  have  envisioned  herself  owning  one. 
Truly,  Dotty  Mack  was  an  ugly  duckling 
who  has  made  good — beautifully. 


(Continued  from  page  26) 
has  privacy — behind   a  high  board   fence, 
a  heavy  iron  chain  hung  across  his  drive- 
way, and  a  uniformed  guard  at  the  entrance 
gatehouse. 

And  yet,  he  lives  in  a  region  where  a 
man's  desire  for  privacy  is  a  recognized 
and  time-honored  right.  His  neighbors  re- 
spect his  wishes  and  accept  him  as  they 
would  any  other  person  who  might  come 
into  a  region  whose  proud  history  goes 
back  to  1758. 

His  closest  neighbor  is  Ray  Peacock,  a 
life-long  farmer  of  Loudoun  County,  who 
owns  the  ground  on  which  Godfrey's  gate- 
house actually  is  located.  Mr.  Peacock  is  a 
friendly,  easy-to-talk-to  Virginia  gentle- 
man in  his  sixties  who,  like  Godfrey,  owns 
extensive  farmland  in  the  area  and  likes 
to  roam  around  his  grounds  whenever  the 
spirit  moves  him-. 

Shortly  after  Godfrey  found  it  necessary 
to  fence  and  close  off  his  land  in  order 
to  assure  some  semblance  of  privacy  for 
himself  and  his  wife  and  two  children,  Mr. 
Peacock  decided  to  look  over  a  patch  of 
woods  he  owns  adjacent  to  his  famous 
neighbor.  He  approached  the  Godfrey  gate- 
house and  started  through  the  entrance- 
way.  He  promptly  was  challenged  by  the 
guard. 

Mr.    Peacock    informed    that    gentleman 
R    that  he  was  going  in  to  look  over  his  woods. 
M    The    guard    called    attention    to    the    sign 
which  reads,  "Private — No  Trespassing." 

It  was  then  the  guard  learned  that  Mr. 
38 


Squire  of  Beacon  Hill 

Peacock  not  only  owned  the  patch  of 
woods — he  owned  the  land  on  which  the 
gatehouse  stood!  If  he  couldn't  get  in  to 
his  property,  Mr.  Peacock  told  the  guard, 
he'd  have  the  "doggone"  gatehouse  hauled 
down  to  his  place  and  turned  into  a  dog- 
house. (Mr.  Peacock  is  the  owner  of  a 
dog  almost  as  big  as  the  gatehouse.) 

About  this  time  Squire  Godfrey  himself 
wandered  onto  the  scene.  He  called  to  his 
neighbor,  jokingly  asked  if  the  guard  was 
holding  him  up.  After  he'd  heard  about  the 
"discussion"  and  Mr.  Peacock's  jocular 
"threat,"  he  laughed.  A  few  minutes  of 
friendly  conversation  followed  and  then 
both  went  their  separate  ways.  The  gate- 
house is  still  there.  And  Mr.  Peacock 
visits  his  woods  without  further  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  closest  town  to  Godfrey's  farm  estate, 
high  atop  Beacon  Hill,  is  Leesburg,  located 
about  three  miles  away.  The  farm  takes 
its  name — Beacon  Hill  Farm — from  an  air- 
way beacon  light  that  has  been  there  for 
some  years. 

The  town  of  Leesburg  is  one  of  the  old- 
est in  Northern  Virginia,  having  been 
settled  in  1758.  It  was  named  for  Francis 
Lightfoot  Lee,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  an  early  landowner 
in  the  vicinity.  When  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton was  evacuated  in  1814  because  of  the 
invasion  of  the  British,  history  says  that 
government  archives  were  loaded  on 
wagons  and  taken  to  Leesburg.  Its  people 
today    are   rightly   proud    of   its   place    in 


the    great    pageant    of    American    history. 

Godfrey's  town  neighbors  are  not  given 
to  excess  talk,  nor  are  they  quick  to  go 
into  raptures  over  the  presence  of  a  celeb- 
rity. The  respected  General  George  C. 
Marshall  (retired),  former  Secretary  of 
State  and  a  resident  of  the  town,  attracts 
no  undue  notice  when  he  walks  about  the 
narrow  streets. 

Godfrey,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  is 
seen  in  town,  and  then  only  when  he  is 
being  driven  either  to  or  from  the  airport. 
Those  with  whom  he's  had  business  deal- 
ings, however,  say  he's  always  friendly, 
yet  manages  to  have  little  or  no  actual 
outside  contact  with  the  many  people  who 
have  lived  in  the  region  all  their  lives. 

It  is  the  tourists  who  stir  up  all  the  ex- 
citement in  Leesburg.  Tourists  who  liter- 
ally flock  to  this  town  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  They  stop  townspeople  and 
local  policemen  and  inquire  the  way  to 
the  Godfrey  farm;  some  of  them  want  only 
to  look  from  a  distance,  others  want  to 
walk  on  the  ground  itself.  Each  dreams  of 
meeting  Arthur  Godfrey.  The  Godfrey 
farm  home  is  not  an  easy  place  to  find, 
being  located  several  miles  from  the  center 
of  town  and  on  a  narrow  back  road  that 
can  easily  be  missed  by  anyone  driving 
more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

Those  who  do  manage  to  find  their  way 
usually  are  told  politely  by  the  guard 
that,  unless  they  are  expected,  they  can't 
come  in  .  .  .  sorry.  The  guard  on  duty 
at  the  time  knows  whom  to  expect,  because 


such  names  are  telephoned  down  from 
the  house.  For  expected  guests,  there  is  no 
delay. 

Besides  Mr.  Peacock,  one  other  neighbor 
has  fairly  close  contact  with  the  Godfrey 
family.  That  neighbor  is  Mrs.  Robert  Reed, 
who  operates  the  small  combined  grocery 
store  and  third-class  post  office  at  near-by 
Paeonian  Springs,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Godfrey  estate.  This  is  the  tiny  post  office 
where  Godfrey  gets  his  mail. 

Mrs.  Reed,  a  pleasant,  soft-spoken,  be- 
spectacled lady,  looks  on  her  best  mail 
patron  as  a  "down-to-earth  man"  whom 
she  imagines  would  "enjoy  meeting  other 
people,  and  would,  if  he  could." 

A  rural  carrier  delivers  Godfrey's  mail 
when  it  is  average,  and  the  family  chauf- 
feur drives  down  to  pick  it  up  when  it  is 
unusually  heavy.  In  that  case,  Mrs.  Reed 
uses  the  Godfrey  unlisted  telephone  num- 
ber, which  has  been  given  to  her,  to  call 
the  house  and  explain  the  situation. 

Sometimes,  Godfrey  rides  down  with  the 
chauffeur  and  sits  outside  in  the  car  while 
the  mail  is  being  picked  up.  Like  others 
who  have  had  occasion  to  come  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  their  famous  neigh- 
bor, Mrs.  Reed  has  nothing  but  friendly 
words  to  use   in   describing  him. 

She  told  of  a  lady  from  near-by  Hamil- 
ton who  baked  a  marble  cake  to  sell  at  a 
neighborhood  exchange,  a  place  where 
people  take  things  they  make  at  home  and 
offer  them  for  sale.  Godfrey  happened  to 
drop  in  at  the  time  and  bought  the  cake. 
It  was  his  favorite  kind. 

Later,  over  the  air,  he  mentioned  her 
name  and  said  how  much  he  enjoyed  her 
cake.  Word  flew  among  her  friends  that 
Godfrey  had  mentioned  her  cake  and  her 
name  during  one  of  his  programs.  His 
personal  Hooper  rating  is  high  in  the 
Northern  Virginia  countryside.  When 
August  31  rolled  around,  it  brought  God- 
frey not  only  his  fiftieth  birthday,  but  also 
another  marble  cake  from  the  lady.  And 
this  one  was  baked  with  one  of  the  prod- 
ucts he  sells  over  the  air. 

Godfrey's  mention  of  a  name  can  cause 
lots  of  things  to  happen,  as  several  of  his 
neighbors  have  found  out.  Some  time  ago, 
he  referred  to  Mr.  Peacock  as  his  Virginia 
neighbor — and  that  gentleman  learned  the 
magic  of  the  Godfrey  appeal.  Mr.  Peacock 
earlier  had  sold  Godfrey  five  acres  of 
ground  he  wanted.  Promptly  mail  began 
to  arrive  at  the  Peacock  farm  from  all  over 
the  country,  one  letter  from  as  far  away 
as  California. 

Mr.  Peacock  was  flabbergasted.  One  let- 
ter writer  even  claimed  kinship  with  him, 
while  others  wanted  nothing  more  than 
to  have  Mr.  Peacock  introduce  them  to  his 
friend,  Godfrey.  Not  long  after,  Mr.  Peacock 
hunted  up  his  neighbor  (he's  about  the 
only  one  in  Loudoun  County  who  can  walk 
in  unannounced)  and  Said,  "Man,  you've 
got  to  stop  that." 

The  incident  led  to  Mr.  Peacock's  be- 
coming what  might  be  termed  Godfrey's 
"Ambassador  to  Loudoun  County."  It 
seems  now  that,  whenever  a  stranger  wants 
to  see  Godfrey,  he  first  hunts  up  Mr. 
Peacock. 

It  is  not  without  some  embarrassment 
to  this  gentleman,  too.  Mr.  Peacock  has 
done  nothing  to  encourage  this  sort  of 
thing  and  he's  ever  concerned  that  his  good 
neighbor  may  take  offense.  It  does  a 
stranger  little  good  to  ask  Mr.  Peacock  to 
intercede. 

There  was  one  time,  though,  when  Mr. 
Peacock  did  take  a  man  up  to  the  Godfrey 
estate.  Arthur  happened  to  be  away  at 
the  time.  A  car  drove  into  the  Peacock 
farmyard  and  a  man  got  out  and  introduced 
himself.  He  said  he  had  driven  down  from 
Canada  to  see  the  farm  and  the  cattle  he 
had  heard  Godfrey  mention  over  the  air. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  livestock. 


After  the  visitor  had  looked  over  the 
cattle,  he  seemed  visibly  unimpressed  and 
finally  said  so.  In  brief,  he  told  Mr.  Pea- 
cock that  he  didn't  think  much  of  the 
Godfrey  cattle;  he'd  seen  better  elsewhere 
many  times. 

The  next  time  Mr.  Peacock  saw  Godfrey, 
he  told  him  of  his  Canadian  visitor  and  the 
latter's  disappointment  over  the  cattle. 
Godfrey  quickly  tossed  off  this  news  with 
the  remark  that  he  wasn't  raising  blooded 
or  show  cattle;  he  was  raising  meat.  He 
was  stating  the  truth,  too,  because  he's 
just  about  the  biggest  farm  operator  in 
Loudoun  County,  according  to  people  who 
know. 

The  legend  of  Godfrey's  inaccessibility 
goes  back  roughly  to  some  five  or  six  years 
ago  when  he  first,  came  to  Beacon  Hill. 
At  the  beginning,  he  was  just  more  or 
less  hard  to  find.  When  the  rush  of  tourists 
to  see  his  home  became  increasingly 
heavy,  some  means  had  to  be  found  to 
guarantee  privacy. 

That  led  eventually  to  the  hiring  of 
guards,  who  work  in  three  shifts,  and  the 
setting  of  more  rigid  rules  as  to  who  got 
in  and  who  stayed  outside.  When  Godfrey 
came  home  after  his  Boston  operation, 
rest  and  relaxation  were  even  more  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
carry  on  with  his  heavy  radio  and  televi- 
sion commitments. 

A  man  who  likes  to  roam  around,  God- 
frey has  been  known  to  show  up  at  a 
neighbor's  place  without  previous  word 
of  his  coming.  One  day,  Mr.  Peacock  was 
down  in  his  field  pitching  hay  when  God- 
frey rode  up,  got  out  of  his  car  and  came 
into  the  field.  After  the  usual  greetings 
had  been  exchanged,  and  without  further 
ado,  Godfrey  picked  up  a  fork  and  started 
tossing  hay  into  the  wagon.  Mr.  Peacock 
remonstrated  with  him,  fearful  that  he 
would  overdo.  Godfrey  shook  off  his  pro- 
tests, said  he  just  wanted  to  see  if  he  could 
handle  the  job.  After  a  little  while,  ob- 
viously satisfied,  he  put  down  the  fork  and 
said  "So  long"  to  his  neighbor. 

To  those  who  know  him  in  Loudoun 
County,  Virginia,  Godfrey  is  not  just  a 
Wealthy  man  playing  around  at  farming. 
Farmers  who  have  watched  his  progress 
and  seen  his  land  are  quick  to  talk  about 
the  improvements  he  has  brought  about. 
His  holdings  are  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 2,000  acres  and  take  in  three  farms. 
As  one  native  of  the  region  said,  "When 
Godfrey  gets  a  piece  of  land,  he  improves 
it  every  way  he  can — more  than  any  other 
man  in  the  county." 

While  his  improvements  are  vast,  they 
sometimes  work  to  the  good  of  his  neigh- 
bors—and to  Godfrey's  own  chagrin.  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  he  built  a  lake  of 
roughly  ten  acres'  size  on  one  of  his  farms. 
Then  he  stocked  the  lake  with  a  variety 
of  fish  for  the  future  enjoyment  of  him- 
self and  his  friends. 

The  lake  is  tied  in  with  a  creek  in  the 
Short  Hill  area,  and  word  began  to  drift 
back  to  him  that  the  bass  fishing  was  par- 
ticularly good — in  the  creek.  The  neighbor- 
hood fishermen  were  doing  all  right  by 
themselves  by  playing  the  creek. 

Godfrey  decided  one  day  to  take  a  look 
for  himself.  He  was  evidently  convinced 
of  the  reports  he'd  been  getting,  because  he 
later  jokingly  told  a  friend  that  his  Short 
Hill  neighbors  seemed  to  be  living  off  his 
fish.  Seems  as  how  his  fish  were  leaping 
out  of  the  lake  into  the  creek. 

Yet,  for  a  man  practically  forced  into 
self-defense  of  his  privacy,  Godfrey  is  a 
man  well-respected  among  his  farm  friends 
and  neighbors.  Their  regard  for  him  might 
best  be  related  in  the  words  of  a  deputy 
sheriff,  who  said: 

"You  know,  I  wish  we  had  more  God- 
freys around." 
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Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonish- 
ing ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to 
stop  bleeding  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  pain  was  relieved 
promptly.  And,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be 
a  problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)  —  discovery  of  a  world- 
famous  research  institute. 

Now  this  new  healing  substance  is 
offered  in  ointment  form  under  the  name 
of  Preparation  H*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
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To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
important  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  bladder 
irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause 
getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
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The  World  Was  Before  Them  .  .  . 


(Continued  from  page  31) 
wide  as  the  Great  Plains.  .  .  . 

A  few  days  later,  after  talking  to  Jeanne 
about  the  symptoms  which  had  sent  her 
to  a  doctor,  Jeff  recognized  that  he  him- 
self was  tired  and  rundown,  too.  Since 
their  marriage,  he  had  been  substituting 
for  Frank  Sinatra  on  Your  Hit  Parade,  had 
been  singing  five  shows  in  Hollywood  and 
then  flying  each  weekend  to  New  York  for 
another  program.  Jeanne  talked  him  into 
going  to  see  her  doctor,  himself,  even  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  figure  out  what  they 
would  do  about  her  illness. 

And  Dr.  Edgar  Mayer,  facing  Jeff  across 
a  desk,  said,  "According  to  these  X-rays, 
Mr.  Clark,  you  have  a  tubercular  tumor 
in  your  left  lung.  I  would  suggest — " 

That  night,  Jeff  and  Jeanne  sat  together 
in  their  apartment  and  wordlessly  con- 
fronted an  incredible  choice.  Each  had 
been  assured  that  their  TB  problems  were 
unrelated  and  not  very  serious,  at  least  at 
the  moment,  but  that  the  two  separate 
problems  must  not  be  neglected. 

Jeanne  was  free,  and  she  could  and  must 
go  to  a  sanitarium  for  treatment.  But  Jeff 
was  at  the  turning  point  of  his  career,  a 
point  that  could  only  lead  upwards.  If  he 
could  hang  on  for  another  year,  take  his 
chances,  he'd  be  where  he  had  worked  and 
longed  to  be,  riding  the  crest.  If  he  stopped 
now,  put  his  health  first,  he  would  lose 
everything  the  hard  years  of  work  had 
built. 

It  was  Jeanne  who  resolved  the  issue. 
She  took  his  hand,  and  when  she  spoke 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  but  deter- 
mination in  her  voice.  "Let's  face  it,  dar- 
ling," she  said.  "We've  either  got  to  see 
each  other  through  this  together,  or  throw 
everything  away.  And  by  'everything'  I 
mean  our  marriage,  our  love." 

Jeff  caught  her  close.  "That's  our  an- 
swer," he  said.  Then  he  reached  for  the 
phone  and  called  his  agent. 

While  agents,  managers  and  producers 
went  crazy  the  next  day,  Jeff  and  Jeanne 
arranged  for  their  future.  The  Hit  Parade 
people  found  a  young  singing  chap  named 
Snooky  Lanson  to  substitute  for  Jeff — and 
you  know  what  that  break  meant  to 
Snooky.  Meanwhile,  Jeff  quietly  contacted 
the  people  who  could  get  him  and  his  wife 
into  the  Will  Rogers  Hospital  at  Saranac 
Lake,  New  York. 


I  should  explain  here  that  the  Will  Rog- 
ers Hospital  is  supported  by  the  Variety 
Clubs  of  America  for  the  benefit  of  show 
people  and  their  families.  It  has  facilities 
for  fifty  patients  and  is  one  of  the  best 
sanitariums  in  the  country,  with  attractive 
Tudor  buildings  and  superb  surgical 
equipment.  It  does  not  discriminate  be- 
tween a  star  and  an  usher,  and  is  absolute- 
ly free. 

The  hospital  is  experimental  in  its  ap- 
proach, while  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing the  soundest  of  standards.  The  board 
of  directors  therefore  considered  carefully 
Jeff's  application  to  be  admitted  at  the 
same  time  as  his  wife  was. 

They  explained  that  it  had  always  been 
the  hospital's  policy,  in  cases  involving 
married  couples,  to  put  one  in  the  hospital 
and  the  other  in  a  near-by  retreat.  Theor- 
ists had  maintained  over  the  years  that  no 
man,  sheltered  in  the  same  building  with 
the  woman  he  loved,  could  help  himself 
from  sharing  ^worries  with  his  wife. 

But  the  Will  Rogers  Hospital  was  will- 
ing to  try  a  test  case.  Jeff  and  Jeanne  were 
"it."  They  were  quartered  in  rooms  well- 
separated,  one  from  the  other,  and  allowed 
to  meet  for  an  hour  once  a  week. 

When,  eighteen  months  later,  they  were 
both  released  as  fully  cured,  they  were 
commended  by  the  hospital  for  their  ex-r 
emplary  behavior  and  observance  of  the 
rigid  rules. 

Jeanne's  problem  had  been  caught  at 
such  an  early  stage  that  her  cure  was  easy 
and  fast.  Jeff  submitted  to  a  new  opera- 
tion, in  which  a  resection  on  a  lung  is 
done;  the  tumor  in  his  lung  was  removed, 
and  when  he  recovered  from  the  operation 
he  was  not  only  well  but  in  much  better 
health  than  he  had  ever  been.  His  chest 
walls  were  strengthened,  he  had  gained 
weight,  and  he  could  sing  once  more — sing, 
and  sing,  without  fatigue. 

Together,  they  left  the  hospital  with  a 
gay  song  in  their  hearts  that  they  had 
never  known  before.  They  had  only  a  lit- 
tle money  left  from  their  savings,  but  they 
were  strong  and  well  and  young,  and  very 
much  in  love,  and  the  world  was  before 
them.  Jeanne's  twin  sister  had  written  to 
them,  offering  an  invitation.  California  was 
beautiful  and  warm  and  Hollywood  was 
there,  with  all  its  opportunities.  Why  not? 

They  talked  it  over.  In  their  first  eve- 
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Your   Hit    Parade:   Jeff    Clark    was    at   the    top    o'    the    heap,    with    Eileen 
Wilson  and  Raymond  Scott,  when  fate  struck  him  down  with  a  serious  illness. 


ning  of  freedom,  after  the  painful  months 
of  near-separation,  they  decided  against 
the  usual  night-club,  champagne,  caviar 
celebration.  Instead,  they  took  a  bus  up  to 
Riverside  Drive,  got  off  somewhere  in  the 
Eighties,  and  walked  down  to  lean  against 
a  rail  and  look  at  the  Hudson.  It  flowed 
serenely  past  under  the  full  moon.  To  their 
right,  the  arch  of  the  George  Washington 
Bridge  sailed  like  a  comet  across  to  the 
Jersey  Palisades. 

"We're  broke,"  Jeff  said.  His  arm  went 
around  Jeanne's  waist,  and  he  leaned  close 
to  kiss  her  cheek.  "And  I  love  you." 

"What  d'y'know?"  she  answered,  turning 
her  face  up  to  his.  "You  stole  the  words 
right    out    of    my    mouth.    .    .    ." 

They  went  to  California.  They  stayed 
nine  months.  No  agents  helped.  No  jobs 
showed  up.  Their  savings  were  dwindling 
fast. 

They  came  back  to  New  York.  They 
looked  around  till  they  found  a  one-bed- 
room apartment  in  an  old  brownstone  on 
West  85th  Street.  This  is  a  street  that,  only 
a  year  ago,  was  shabby-gentility,  where 
you  lived  in  somebody's  ex-ballroom.  Now 
your  neighbors  threw  baseballs  through 
your  windows  and  shrieked  in  arguments 
while  you  tried  to  sleep. 

Jeff  was  starting  from  scratch,  and 
scratch  was  what  he  got.  Anything  to  get 
started  again,  anything.  .  .  .  He  did  kid- 
die's records.  The  holidays  were  on,  and 
he  offered  his  services  to  everyone  in  New 
York.  Blank.  He  finally  got  a  one-shot  on 
Your  Show  Of  Shows.  He  was  on  the  Ar- 
thur Murray  show  five  times,  which  paid 
some  rent. 

And  then — 

He  had  gone  to  an  audition  for  the  Kate 
Smith  show,  sort  of  routine,  one  of  those 
things  a  guy  out-of-work  always  did. 

She  liked  his  voice.  After  the  audition, 
Kate  came  over  and  talked  to  him.  You 
who  listen  to  her  and  watch  her  TV  show 
may  think  that,  after  all  these  years  of 
success,  Kate  Smith  is  an  institution  and 
doesn't  much  care  what  goes  on  in  the 
personal  lives  of  her  artists  so  long  as  her 
show  clicks  month  after  month.  You  would 
be  wrong. 

Kate  Smith  liked  Jeff  Clark,  not  only 
for  his  smart  good  looks,  but  for  his  voice 
They  went  into  a  corner  of  the  studio  anc 
Kate  talked  to  him — first  like  an  acquaint- 
ance, then  like  a  friend,  then  like  a  fa- 
vorite aunt,  and  finally  like  a  mother. 

When  she  finished,  she  had  given  him 
an  entire  new  outlook  on  life,  an  entire 
new  philosophy. 

He  had  been  told  by  other  inmates  when 
he  left  the  sanitarium:  "Whatever  you  do, 
don't  tell  anyone  where  you've  been.  Be- 
cause, if  you  do,  you're  dead  in  show  busi- 
ness." 

Kate  Smith,  listening  to  Jeff's  story,  re- 
fused to  accept  any  such  dictum. 

"Now  you  listen  to  me,"  she  said.  "This 
business  of  having  been  sick  with  TB  is 
just  the  same  as  nearly  going  deaf,  or 
nearly  losing  your  eyesight.  Let's  just  sa; 
that  you've  got  your  hearing  back,  yc 
can  see  again,  and  you  can  sing  again 
Want  to  sing  for  me?" 

"I'd  like  nothing  better,"  Jeff  told  her. 

"Then  you  can  begin  tryouts  tomorrow.' 

He  started  the  next  day.  Kate  Smith  doe: 
not  accept  anyone  for  her  show  without 
running  them  through  the  test  of  fire. 
First,  Jeff  had  a  "visual"  test,  to  see  how 
he'd  look  on  a  screen. 

Then  he  was  tested  to  see  how  he'd 
sound  on  a  regular  mike.  He  sang  in  that 
test. 

Since  he  would  have  to  appear  with  a 
group  of  girls,  he  auditioned  with  the  girls. 


He  was  auditioned  again  reading  lines, 
and  finally  dancing.  All  he  could  dance  at 
the  time  was  a  fair  ballroom  deal. 

After  four  days'  hard  work,  he  went 
home.  When  the  phone  finally  rang,  it  was 
Kate  Smith  herself  on  the  wire.  "You 
might  come  around  next  Thursday,"  she 
said,  "to  start  rehearsals." 

I  spent  two  hours  with  Jeff,  not  long  ago, 
as  part  of  the  business  of  getting  this  story. 
I  stood  around  for  half  an  hour  watching 
him  rehearse  a  dance  sequence  with  about 
twenty  other  people.  He  slipped  away  for 
a  second  while  the  rehearsal  was  in  a  lull 
and  said,  "I've  been  at  this  since  ten  this 
morning.  See  you  as  soon  as  we  get 
through." 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  then  five 
p.m.  I  hung  around  for  another  hour, 
watching  what  goes  on  in  preparation  for 
a  half-minute  job  on  Kate  Smith's  show. 
The  dance-director  (choreographer,  if  you 
want  to  be  smart  about  it)  was  still  clean- 
ing up  a  few  fine  points.  An  exhausted 
troupe  was  still  repeating,  over  and  over, 
a  dance  routine.  The  star  of  the  troupe, 
time  after'  time  after  time,  put  on  her 
camera  smile,  clapped  her  hands,  and  the 
corps  of  dancers  went  into  their  routine. 

"Try  raising  your  hands  on  the  off-beat 
here,"  the  director  said. 

They  tried  it.  It  was  terrible. 

They  were  still  trying  it  when  I  left  for 
the  cafe  across  the  street  where  Jeff  was  to 
join  me  when  he  was  through.  "Why,"  I 
asked,  when  he  turned  up  at  last,  "aren't 
you  practicing  for  one  of  your  solo  spots 
instead  of  beating  your  brains  out  all  day 
in  a  chorus  line?" 

He  laughed.  "That's  just  the  way  it  goes," 
he  said.  "I  do  what  I'm  told  to  do,  and 
make  out  the  best  I  can.  After  what's  hap- 
pened to  me,  this  is  the  greatest  break  I 
could  have.  Maybe  I'd  better  explain — " 

It  was  during  the  next  couple  of  hours, 
over  many  cups  of  coffee,  that  he  told  me 
the  story  I  have  written  for  you.  Only  I 
began  at  the  point  where  the  private 
world  Jeff  and  Jeanne  shared. was  sudden- 
ly split  into  a  million  shattered  fragments. 

Jeff  began  at  the  very  beginning. 

You  should  know  what  I  left  out,  the 
brief  history  of  those  earlier  years,  in  order 
to  understand  completely  what  being  on 
Kate  Smith's  show  really  means  to  him. 

Jeff's  father,  during  World  War  I,  met 
and  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  young  dress- 
maker in  Paris.  He  returned  for  her, 
claimed  her  and  brought  her  home  with 
him  to  Sharon,  Pennsylvania,  a  steel  town. 
It  was  drab  and  smoky  and  hideous.  A 
year  and  a  half  after  Jeff  was  born,  his 
father  died.  Mrs.  Clark  bought  some  nee- 
dles and  dress  goods  and  spools  of  thread, 
and  was  back  in  business.  She  worked  for 
a  large  department  store. 

Jeff  helped  pay  his  way  through  high 
school  by  working  for  the  local  radio  sta- 
tion, WPIC.  For  almost  four  years  he  went 
to  Westminster  College  in  New  Wilming- 
ton, taking  his  degree  in  English  and 
journalism.  During  all  those  years  he  never 
tried  to  sing  except  in  the  shower — in  fact, 
he  never  sang  until  late  in  World  War  II. 
He  was  working  as  a  control  engineer  for 
the  Voice  of  America  in  1945,  when  Ed 
Schening,  the  agent,  got  him  a  voice  coach 
and  started  him  on  his  way. 


Jeff  had  been  deferred  by  the  Army,  and 
at  this  time  there  were  few  boy  crooners 
available.  Jimmy  Rich,  who  had  started 
Dinah  Shore  and  other  notables  on  their 
way  to  stardom,  began  directing  him  and, 
the  first  thing  Jeff  knew,  he  was  making 
$250  a  week.  This  seemed  like  munificence 
to  Jeff.  He  sang  all  through  1947,  spending 
his  money  as  fast  as  it  came  in. 

Then  a  lot  of  the  crooners  who  had  been 
away  at  war  began  coming  back  to  work. 
Jeff  spent  1948  wondering  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him  and  the  career  he'd  thought 
was  so  secure.  That  was  when  he  really 
got  down  to  brass  tacks,  started  knocking 
himself  out.  .  .  . 

Late  in  1948,  after  he  had  won  on  God- 
frey's Talent  Scouts  show,  he  began  play- 
ing a  lot  of  radio  and  TV  dates — the  Henry 
Morgan  show,  Your  Hit  Parade.  And  one 
fateful  evening  he  accepted  a  blind  date 
with  a  girl  because  the  invitation  was  to 
Shavey  Lee's  Chinese  restaurant  in  China- 
town. Jeff  was  real  gone  on  good  Chinese 
food. 

The  girl  was  Jeanne  Romer.  "I'd  been 
dating  another  girl  pretty  steadily  for  some 
time,"  Jeff  remembers,  "but  we  weren't 
really  in  love.  When  I  met  Jeanne,  I  knew 
right  away  I'd  hit  the  jackpot!  She  was 
beautiful,  intelligent  and  real.  The  kind  of 
girl  I'd  always  wanted  to  know." 

She  felt  the  same  way  about  him,  and 
they  went  out  to  the  Coast  the  next  sum- 
mer and  were*  married  there.  They  had 
been  married  about  a  month  when  they 
were  slapped  in  the  face  by  the  crushing 
fact  of  their  mutual  illness. 

You  see,"  Jeff  said  simply,  "I  started 
with  nothing,  and  then  had  a  good  break, 
when  everything  I  wanted  was  dropped 
into  my  lap.  I  didn't  appreciate  it,  and  I 
lost  what  I  had. 

"Once  again  I  got  the  breaks,  and  even 
found  Jeanne.  I  was  climbing  right  up 
there,  almost  to  the  top — still  taking  it  all 
for  granted — when  the  sky  fell  in  on 
Jeanne  and  me.  We  sat  up  there  in  the 
hospital  and  watched  the  guy  who  took  my 
place  turn  into  a  nationally  famous  star. 
Sure,  he  had  it  on  the  ball  and  deserved 
everything  he  earned.  But  I  couldn't  help 
feeling  bitter.  Why  should  this  have  hap- 
pened to  me,  and  not  to  somebody  else? 
Why  should  I  take  such  a  rotten  rap  for  no 
good  reason?" 

He  stirred  his  coffee  thoughtfully  for  a 
while,  then  looked  up.  "Well,  Kate  has 
managed  to  talk  all  that  bitterness  out  of 
me.  I've  learned  about  things  like  kindness 
and  sincerity  and  loyalty  since  I've  been 
on  her  show,  things  I  might  never  have 
been  sure  about  if  events  hadn't  happened 
the  way  they  did. 

"And  because  of  my  treatment  and 
cure,  I'm  stronger,  I'm  singing  better  than 
I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I'm  being  forced  to 
learn  dancing  and  a  half-dozen  other 
things  that  will  make  me  a  better  enter- 
tainer. I'd  never  have  bothered,  otherwise. 

"That's  why  I  don't  mind  working  all 
day  on  a  half-minute  spot,  if  it  will  help 
the  show.  That's  why  I  don't  mind  any- 
thing, as  long  as  Jeanne  and  I  are  both 
well  again  and  I'm  back  in  a  show  like 
Kate's.  Believe  me,  bud,  I'm  the  -  most 
grateful  man  in  New  York  this  afternoon." 
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Tuberculosis  CAN  be  conquered 

You  help  both  local  and  national  organizations  with  your  purchase  of 

(EfjrifitmaB  £>ml$ 

Buy  them  .  .  .  use  them  .  .  .  and,  if  you  purchase  them  by  mail,  pay  promptly! 


HEARING  BAD? 

If  so,  you  will  be 
happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved  the 
hearing  and  relieved 
those  miserable  head 
noises,  caused  by  ca- 
tarrh of  the  head,  for 
thousands  of  people 
(many  past  70)  who 
have  used  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  Home 
Treatment  in  the  past 
16  years.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are 
SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may  likely 
be  causing  your  catarrhal  deafness  and 
head  noises :  Head  feels  stopped  up 
from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don't 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Head  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  many  other  sounds. 
If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh 
of  the  head,  you,  too,  may  likely  enjoy 
such  wonderful  relief  as  many  others 
have  reported.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  AND  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  4TS1  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


OSTCARDS 

■'  V  AT   HOME 

MAKE    MONEY."       SPARE-FULL    TIME 
UVtite      LINDO,     WATERTOWN.     MASS. 


COLOR  IN  TELEVISION 

New  tii-color  TV  filter  brings  brilliant 
colors  to  regular  TV  telecasts.  At- 
taches easily.  IDEAL  GIFT  FOR  TV 
FANS. 

10-12V2"     $2.50  I  16-17" $3.50 

14"    $3.00  I  20-21" $4.00 

VIDE0CHR0ME    2V°JlleadoToh?o"- 


How  to  Make  Money  with 
^^  Simple  Cartoons^ 


should  have.  It  1$ free;  no 
obligation.  Simply  address 


ARTOONISTS'  EXCHANGE 
Dept.  591  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


Be  Your  Own  MUSIC  Teacher 

LEARN  AT  HOME  THIS  MONEY  SAVING  WAY 

Simple  as  A-B-C.  Your  lessons  consist  of  real  selections,  in- 
stead of  tiresome  exercises.  You  read  real  notes — no  "num- 
bers" or  trick  music.  Some  of  our  900,000  students  are 
band  LEADERS.  Everything  is  in  print  and  pictures.  First 
you  are  told  what  to  do.  Then  a  picture  shows  you  how. 
Soon  you  are  playing  the  music  you  like. 
Write  for  big  36  page  Free  Book  and 
Lesson-Sample.  Mention  your  favorite  in- 
strument. U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
Studio     201,      Port     Washington,     N.     Y. 


FREE 
BOOKLET 
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MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOT 


(SCALY     SKIN     TROUBLE) 

DGRmOIL 


howlongyouhave  suffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  psori- 
asis  and   Dermoil    with 
amazing,     true    photo- 
graphic proof  of  results 
BentFREE.Writeforit. 


SEND    FOB 

GEMEROUS 

)  TRIA1- 
S1ZE    >- 
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Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,   ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease    Psoriasis.    Ap- 
ply     non-staining      Der- 
moil.   Thousands  do  for 
scaly    spots    on    body   or 
scalp.  Grateful  users  often 
after  years    of    suffering, 
report     the     scales     have 

gone,  the  red  patches  gradually  dis-  , .  . 

appeared  and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  skin 
again.  Dermoil  is  used  by  many  doctors  arid  is  backed  by  a 
positive  agreement  to  give  definite  beneat  in  2  weeks  or 
money  is  refunded  without  question.  Send  10c (stamps  or 
coin)  for  generous  trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous  One  Spot 
Test."  T?st  it  yourself.  Results  may  surprise  you.  Write  .to- 
day for  your  test  bottle.  Caution:  Use  only  as  directed.Print 
Slmeplainly.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  I Liogettand  Walgreen iDruji 
Stores  and  other  leading  druggists.  LAKE  LABORATOR  ES 
Box  392S,  Strathmoor  Station,  Dept.  8104,  Detroit  27.  mien. 
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turns  Sunday's  dilemma  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage?  M-F,  12:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

PEPPER    YOUNG'S    FAMILY  A  new 

baby  almost  always  means  a  new  evalu- 
ation of  the  family's  life,  and  Linda  Young 
has  decided  with  eager  determination 
that  her  baby  must  grow  up  the  right 
way — on  a  farm.  Is  Linda  right,  or  is  she 
being  carried  away  by  a  romantic  notion 
that  may  have  serious  consequences?  Is 
she  too  lightly  taking  on  a  way  of  life 
that  may  make  more  of  a  change  than 
she  realizes?.  M-F,  3:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

PERRY  MASON  Perry  Mason  has  met 
plenty  of  men  like  Ed  Beekman — men 
who  can't  see  trouble  coming.  Anger 
at  Ed  almost  makes  Perry  want  to  allow 
him  to  suffer,  but 'he  cannot  stand  by  and 
see  young  Kate  Beekman  pay  the  price 
for  her  father's  mistakes.  Spurred  on  by 
Audrey  Beekman's  anguish,  Perry  fights 
desperately  to  snatch  Kate  from  the  edge 
of  the  pit  her  father  has  dug  for  her  and 
many  others.  M-F,  12:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

RIGHT  TO  HAPPINESS  For  a  long 
time,  Carolyn  has  struggled  against  the 
forces  that  seem  determined  to  destroy 
her  marriage  to  Miles  as  a  preliminary 
to  destroying  him  politically.  And  even 
as  she  fights  desperately  in  the  battle  of 
wits  against  her  husband's  enemies,  she 
wonders  how  much  she  will  save  even  if 
she  wins.  Even  if  they  come  through  the 
political  crisis,  will  anything  restore  their 
mutual  confidence  and  trust?  M-F,  3:45 
P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

ROAR  OF  LIFE  Although  Sybil  Over- 
ton Fuller  returned  to  Merrimac  to  make 
a  new  start,  the  sight  of  Dr.  Jim  Brent's 
happiness  with  Jocelyn  pitches  her  head- 
long into  another  neurotic  attempt  to  ruin 
him,  and  in  this  she  finds  her  father  Conrad 
a  willing  ally.  Will  they  manage  to  get  to 
Jim  through  his  stubborn  foster-son,  Dr. 
John?  Or  will  Hugh  Overton  take  an  un- 
expected stand?  M-F,  1  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 
M-F,  3:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  HELEN  TRENT 

With  the  tragic  episode  of  Kelcey  Spen- 
ser's murder  now  part  of  the  past,  Helen 
Trent  hopefully  takes  up  her  life  and  her 
career  once  again.  How  will  they  be  af- 
fected by  the  fascinating  millionaire,  Luke 
Chapman?  Will  Helen  become  involved 
in  Luke's  effort  to  bend  his  young  son 
Richard  to  his  will?  Or  will  she  and 
Luke  affect  each  other's  lives  in  an  un- 
foreseen way?  M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

ROSEMARY  As  Bill  Roberts'  paper, 
the  Banner,  comes  closer  to  the  heart  of 
the  intrigue  involving  Edgar  Duffy,  Duffy 
and  his  cohorts  turn  to  increasingly  des- 
perate measures  to  protect  their  profitable 
R  syndicate.  Innocent  people  suffer,  and 
M  Rosemary  desperately  wonders  at  times  if 
she  and  Bill  can  ever  again  be  happy  in 
Springdale.      Even    if    Bill    is    successful, 


will  he  and  she  emerge  from  the  battle  with 
their  happiness  intact?  M-F,  11:45  A.M. 
EST,  CBS. 

SEARCH  FOR  TOMORROW  Joanne 
Barron  determinedly  tries  to  face  the  fu- 
ture as  courageously  as  she  managed  the 
recent  past,  during  which  she  built  up  her 
Motor  Haven  to  the  point  where  she  and 
little  Patty  could  look  forward  to  a  fairly 
secure  future.  All  that  has  been  changed 
by  her  partner,  Arthur  Tate.  Has  Joanne 
really  fallen  in  love  with  a  man  who 
doesn't  want  her?  Or  is  there  another 
controlling  secret  in  Arthur's  life?  M-F, 
12:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS-TV. 

THE  SECONO  MRS.  RURTON  Ter- 
ry Burton,  a  firm  believer  in  love  and 
marriage,  would  give  a  good  deal  to  help 
her  romantic  sister-in-law  Marcia  find 
the  right  man.  Will  she  lose  Marcia's  con- 
fidence when  she  questions  Lew  Archer's 
fitness  to  fill  the  bill?  Does  Archer  him- 
self really  know  what  he  wants  of  Dick- 
ston — and  of  Marcia,  daughter  of  one  of 
its  leading  families?  Can  Terry  keep 
Stan  from  doing  more  harm  than  good? 
M-F,  2  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

STELLA  RALLAS  Stella,  anxiously  try- 
ing to  keep  her  daughter  Laurel  from  be- 
coming inextricably  bound  to  the  wealthy 
Ada  Dexter,  is  further  disturbed  by  the 
young  man  befriended  by  Lucas  Green- 
leaf.  Encouraged  in  her  doubts  by  lawyer 
Arnold  King,  Stella  grimly  sets  to  work 
to  find  proof  of  the  young  man's  identity. 
Is  he  the  long-missing  Scott  Dexter?  Will 
proof  free  Laurel  and  bring  happiness  to 
Ada  Dexter — or  ruin  them  all?  M-F,  4:15 
P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

THIS  IS  NORA  DRAKE  When  Grace 
Sargent  started  on  the  terrible  path  that 
led  to  a  danger  she  had  never  imagined, 
she  took  the  name  of  Sherril  Boiler.  Now 
that  the  truth  has  emerged — now  that  her 
life  is  endangered  both  by  the  law  and  the 
underworld — will  the  true  significance  of 
that  false  name  finally  emerge?  Will  Nora 
and  Grace's  father,  Dr.  Robert  Sar- 
gent, come  to  see  that  Grace  is  really 
divided  against  herself?  M-F,  2:30  P.M. 
EST,  CBS. 

THREE  STEPS  TO  HEAVEN  Model 
Poko  Thurmond  continues  grimly  to  hope 
that  Bill  Morgan  will  see  Jenny  Alden  in 
her  true  light.  But  what  is  Jenny's  true 
light?  Will  Poko's  young  brother  Barry, 
who  is  closer  to  the  underworld  fringe  than 
i  Poko  realizes,  be  the  one  to  unearth  the 
truth  about  this  strange  girl  who  has  in- 
vaded the  house  at  River  Lane  and  almost 
won  Bill  completely  away  from  Poko? 
What  is  Max  Bremner's  real  hold  over 
her?  M-F,  11:30  AM.  EST,  NBC-TV. 

VALIANT  LARY  Helen  Emerson  would 
scoff  at  the  picture  of  herself  as  a  heroic 
person.  In  her  view  she  is  simply  striv- 
ing to  be  equal  to  the  demands  life  has 


placed  upon  her.  But  the  recent  tragic 
change  in  her  life  has  so  altered  those 
demands  that  it  has  taken  all  her  cour- 
age and  resourcefulness  to  meet  them.  Will 
she  and  her  children  be  able  to  help  each 
other  in  the  strange  and  perhaps  terrify- 
ing future  that  looms  ahead?  M-F,  12 
noon  EST,  CBS-TV. 

WENOY  WARREN  Wendy  has  long 
realized  that  her  brilliant  playwright  hus- 
band, Mark  Douglas,  lives  dangerously 
poised  in  a  world  of  his  own,  always  on 
the  brink  of  disruption.  When  his  work 
goes  well,  Mark's  elation  makes  him  won- 
derful to  live  with.  When  it  goes  badly — 
well,  Wendy  can  never  forget  the  last  such 
episode.  What  happens  as  actress  Pat 
Sullivan  makes  the  tragic  mistake  for 
which  Mark  bears  almost  equal  guilt? 
M-F,  12  noon  EST,  CBS. 

WHEN    A    GIRL   MARRIES       Joan 

Davis  doesn't  consider  herself  particularly 
wise  or  experienced  in  life,  but  she  has 
a  fundamental  awareness  that  nobody  can 
be  safe  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
actions.  Clair  O'Brien  aimed  all  her  ac- 
tivities at  other  people,  trying  to  control 
their  lives— but  what  has  happened  to 
Clair  in  the  meantime?  And  what  will 
happen  to  Joan  and  Harry  that  not  even 
Clair  anticipated?  M-F,  10:45  A.M.  EST. 
ABC. 

WOMAN  IN  MY  HOUSE  James  and 
Jessie  Carter  are  grandparents  now,  but 
in  many  ways  their  problems  as  parents 
haven't  changed  too  much.  There  is  still 
the  debate  on  how  much  interference  they 
can  risk  even  to  keep  one  of  their  children 
from  harm — still  the  possibility  that  they 
must  stand  by  and  see  painful  mistakes 
being  made.  And  still  the  chance,  as  Jeff 
has  shown  them,  that  they  can  be  just  as 
wrong  as  anybody.  M-F,  4:45  PM.  EST. 
NBC. 

YOUNG  OR.  MALONE  As  a  doctor, 
Jerry  knows  the  danger  of  becoming  emo- 
tionally involved  with  a  patient.  But 
neither  Tracy's  serious  injuries  nor  her 
more  serious  predicament  regarding  the 
murder  of  a  man  named  Peter  Wilson 
have  enough  weight  to  keep  Jerry  from 
thinking  about  her  entirely  too  much — and 
in  a  way  that  scares  him.  What  is  she  going 
to  mean  in  his  life?  Through  him,  how 
will  she  touch  the  others  he  loves?  M-F. 
1:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

YOUNG  WIRRER  RROWN  After  en- 
tering into  the  plan  to  force  Ellen  to 
marry  Dr.  Anthony  Loring,  beautiful  so- 
cialite Millicent  Brown  confuses  every- 
thing by  falling  in  love  with  Anthony  her- 
self. With  the  successful  climax  of  Milli- 
cent's  campaign  to  get  Anthony  to  propose 
to  her,  Ellen's  last  dream  of  happiness  with 
Anthony  vanishes.  Does  this  mean  that 
there  is  a  place  in  her  life  for  the  attrac- 
tive businessman  from  Chicago?  M-F,  4:30 
P.M.  EST,  NBC. 
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and  make  fine  extra  money 
even  in  your  spare  hours! 

You've  never  read  more  exciting  news!  Think  of  taking 
your  pick  of  more  than  100  beautiful,  colorful,  latest-style 
dresses  and  making  them  your  very  own  without  paying 
even  one  cent!  All  you  do  now  is  mail  the  coupon  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page.  Don't  send  any  money  now  or  any 
time.  You'll  receive  absolutely  free  the  most  thrilling 
display  of  gorgeous  styles  you  ever  saw  ...  all  the  latest^ 
fashions  ...  all  the  new  miracle  wonder  fabrics  like  dacron,. 
nylon,  orlon  ...  in  convertibles,  casuals,  mix-and-match, 
separates — suits,  sportswear,  and  hosiery  and  lingerie  too! 
Just  select  the  dresses  you  want  for  yourself  and  they're 
yours  simply  for  showing  the  beautiful  styles  and  sending 
only  a  few  orders  for  friends,  neighbors,  co-workers,  or 
members  of  your  family.  That's  all!  You  don't  pay  one 
cent  for  your  own  dresses — and  you  can  get  dress  after 
dress  this  easy  way! 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  TOO!  The  moment  folks  see  the  beau- 
tiful styles,  the  vast  selection,  and  the  low,  money-saving 
prices,  they  want  you  to  send  to  famous  Harford  Frocks 
for  dresses  just  like  them.  And  for  sending  us  their  selec- 
tions you  get  your  own  dresses  without  paying  a  single 
penny — and,  in  addition,  you  collect  and  keep  a  generous 
cash  profit  for  every  order  you  send.  Don't  wait!  We'll 
send  you  everything  you  need  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 


l4Jomen  like  you  write  exceptional  letters  like  these 
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No  Longer 
Buys  Dresses! 

The  dresses  t  used  to  buy 
I  now  get  without  paying 
for  them!  And  I  make 
512.00  to  $15.00  in  a 
week  spare  time  besides ! 
DOROTHY  HOUGH,  Mo. 


2  Hour! 
Poyi  $10.00 

My  first  experience  with 
Harford  Frocks  netted 
me  $10.00  in  about  2 
hours.  It  was  fun,  and  I 
made  new  friends.  Mrs. 
S.W.COLE.WestVirginia. 


FREE!  Just  Mail  Coupon  Below! 

Send  no  money!  Just  write  your  name,  address,  and  dress 
size  on  coupon  below  (paste  it  on  a  postcard)  and  mail  it, 
and  we'll  send  you  the  big  valuable 
style  display  so  you  can  start  at  once 
getting  your  personal  dresses  without 
one  cent  of  cost  and  collecting 
EXTRA  CASH  besides.  Mail 
the  coupon  NOW! 


HARFORD  FROCKS,  '*<• 

Dept.  L-l  14,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 
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PASTE  ON  POSTCARD— AND  MAIL! 
Harford  Frocks,  Inc.,  Depf.    L-l  14,    Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 
RUSH  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  the  big,  valuable  Harford 
Frocks  Style  Display  so  I  can  start  quickly  getting  personal 
dresses  without  paying  one  penny  for  them,  and  make  extra 
money  in  spare  time  besides. 
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THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR   THREE    DIFFERENT    HAIR   CONDITIONS 

Whenever  you  buy  a  shampoo,  keep  in  mind  one  thought  - 
hair  tends  to  be  dry,  oily  or  normal.  For  this  reason,  three 
different  Breck  Shampoos  have  been  developed.  One  Breck 
Shampoo  is  for  dry  hair.  Another  Breck  Shampoo  is  for 
oily  hair.  A  third  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  normal  hair.  A 
Breck  Shampoo  is  not  drying  to  the  hair,  yet  it  cleans 
thoroughly.  The  Breck  Shampoo  for  your  individual  hair 
condition   leaves   your   hair   soft,    manageable   and   lustrous. 

The  Three  Breck  Shampoos  are  available  at  Beauty  Shops,  Drug  Stores,  Department  Stores  and  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 
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STRAIGHT  TO 

HIS   HEART! 


Pamper  your  beauty  with  new  Camay! 
Wonderful  for  complexion  and*  bath! 

Here's  wonderful  news  about  complexion 
care !  Now  Camay  contains  fine  cold  cream. 
And  Camay  alone  among  leading  beauty 
soaps  brings  you  this  luxury  ingredient. 

More   delightful    than    ever    before! 

Whether  your  skin  is  dry  or  oily,  new  Camay 
leaves  it  feeling  exquisitely  cleansed,  won- 
derfully fresh.  And  Camay  with  cold  cream 
brings  new  luxury  to  your  Beauty  Bath,  too! 

You  still  get  everything  that's  always 
made  Camay  a  treasure  .  .  .  the  softer  com- 
plexion that's  yours  when  you  change  to 
regular  care  and  Camay,  that  velvety 
Camay  lather,  famous  Camay  mildness,  and 
delicate  fragrance  yours  only  in  Camay. 

LOOK  FOR  NEW  CAMAY  IN  THE  SAME  FAMILIAR  WRAPPER. 

It's  at  your  store  now — at  no  extra  cost. 

And  there's  no  finer  beauty  soap  in  all  the  world! 


NOW   MORE   THAN   EVER 


THE   SOAP   OF   BEAUTIFUL   WOMEN 


Best  way*  to  reduce  tooth  decay . . .  stop  bad  breath 


NEW  IPANA 

WITH  ANTI-ENZYME 

WD-9 


New  Ipana's  enzyme-fight- 
ing foam  helps  your  child 
take  good  care  of  his  teeth. 


If  excessive  cavities  bother  your  family,  blame  it  on  bacterial- 
enzyme  action.  It  is  a  principal  cause  of  most  tooth  decay.  So 
you'll  be  glad  to  know  that  WD-9  in  new  white  Ipana  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  anti-enzymes  known. 


Every  single  brushing  fights  tooth  decay! 


New  Ipana  combats  the  causes 
of  cavities.  Don't  forget  your 
gums.  Brushing  teeth  with  Ipana 
—  from  gum  margins  toward  bit- 
ing edges— helps  remove  irritants 
that  can  lead  to  gum  troubles. 
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"Using  new  Ipana  with  WD-9  regularly  after  meals  is  the  best 
way  to  reduce  decay  and  banish  unpleasant  mouth  odor  all  day. 
And  with  WD-9,  Ipana  now  has  a  new  minty  flavor,  new  cleans- 
ing power.  Children  love  it.  Try  a  tube  today. 


One  brushing  can  stop  bad  breath  ail  day! 


A  single  brushing  with  new  Ipana 
containing  WD-9  stops  most  un- 
pleasant mouth  odor  for  as  long 
as  9  hours.  Even  after  smoking 
or  eating  anything  except,  of 
course,  onions  and  garlic. 


All  Ipana  now  on  sale  contains  Anti-Enzyme  WD-9 


Student  nurses  are  needed, 
inquire  at  your  hospital. 


SUPER 
COLOR 
RINSE 


Noreen  Super  Color  Rinse 
is  temporary  but  completely 
effective.. .Adds  glamorous  color, 
safely  and  easily,  without  making  a 
permanent  change. ..stays  fresh  until  your 
next  shampoo.  Try  on  your  Noreen  color... 
sefe  how  it  makes  dull  hair  exciting, 
really  blends  in  unwanted  gray,  or 
beautifies  gray  and  white  hair.  Choose 
from  14  lovely,  inexpensive  shades. 


"  At  cosmetic  counters  everywhere.. 

M  Also  professionally  applied 

in  beauty  salons. 

Available  in  Canada. 
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OnlyANTIZYME 


shows  actual  laboratory  proof— 


stops  the  major  cause  of 
tooth  decay  12  to  24  hours 
every  time  you  brush 
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Why,  despite  regular  brushing, 
does  your  child  still  have  so  many  cavities? 
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The  original  anti-enzyme  tooth  paste, 

first  to  bring  you  a  great  scientific 

development  no  other  kind 

of  tooth  paste  offers — continuous 

immunity  to  tooth  decay  acids 


How  many  mothers  have  wished  they 
could  do  something  about  their  chil- 
dren's teeth.  Maybe  the  answer  is 
closer  than  you  think!  The  tooth 
pastes  you  have  been  using  in  the 
past,  protect  you  and  your  child  only 
for  minutes  after  brushing. 

A  famous  midwestern  dental  school 
has  proved  that  the  enzymes  that  change 
starches  and  sugars  to  decay  acids  .  .  . 
the  major  cause  of  tooth  decay  .  .  .  could 
be  stopped  in  9  out  of  every  10  people 
tested!  The  anti-enzyme,  sodium 
dehydroacetate,  protects  tooth  sur- 
faces 12  to  24  hours  with  just  one 
brushing — despite  snacks  and  sweet 
drinks. 


Listerine  Antizyme,  the  tooth  paste 
used  in  these  tests,  is  the  only  tooth 
paste  which  contains  this  anti-enzyme. 

No  other  kind  of  tooth  paste  .  .  . 
regular,  Ammoniated,  Chlorophyll  or 
part-time  anti-enzyme  .  .  .  gives  this 
continuous  protection. 

ONLY  ANTIZYME  has  shown  proof 
of  its  effectiveness  right  on  the  teeth, 
in  Acidometer  tests  on  hundreds  of 
people  who  had  been  plagued  by 
cavities. 

ONLY  ANTIZYME  Tooth  Paste 
contains  the  research-approved  long- 
lasting  anti-enzyme,  sodium  dehy- 
droacetate. 


A  Product  of  The  Lambert  Company 


WITHOUT  Antizyme  — Tem- 
porary Protection.  People  sus- 
ceptible to  tooth  decay  brushed 
their  teeth,  in  tests,  with  den- 
tifrices of  all  kinds. 
!/2  hour  after  brushing,  they 
were  given  a  sugar  rinse.  In 
almost  every  case  the  Acid- 
ometer showed  the  presence 
right  on  the  teeth,  of  danger- 
ous tooth  decay  acids  (below 
pH  5.6). 


NO  OTHER  KIND  OF  TOOTH  PASTE  SHOWS 
ACTUAL  LABORATORY  PROOF  LIKE  THIS 


WITH  Antizyme — Continuous 
Protection.  Later,  people  used 
Antizyme  Tooth  Paste  for  one 
week. 

12  to  24  hours  after  the  last 
brushing,  they  again  rinsed 
their  mouths  with  a  sugar  solu- 
tion. In  9  out  of  I  0  cases,  the 
Acidometer  indicated  "no 
harmful  decay  acids"  on  the 
teeth. 
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TOOTH  PASTE 


Chris  got  what  she  wanted:  Hus- 
band Larry  Menkin,  and  four  grand 
boys,  Kit,  Peter,  Tommy  and  Mickey. 


Chris  Riland  finds 
excitement  and  happiness  with 
two  important  jobs 


CAREER-MINDED  MOTHER 


When  asked  how  she  manages  to 
be  producer  of  television's 
award  -  winning  Mono-Drama 
Theatre  and  at  the  same  time  run  a 
household  with  seven  men,  vivacious 
Chris  Riland  wisely  replies:  "I  just 
never  think  ahead;  I  work  for  now 
and  take  each  thing  as  it  comes  along 
— that's  the  only  way  to  get  them 
done." 

Now  very  much  a  part  of  the  tele- 
vision picture,  Chris  smiles  as  she 
says,  "I  always  wanted  to  be  a  com- 
mercial artist,  but  I  guess  I  was  des- 
tined to  be  in  show  business."  After 
majoring  in  Fine  Arts  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Chris  came  to  New  York 
with  high  artistic  hopes — and  landed 
a  job  as  doughnut  maker  in  a  restau- 
rant window.  Next,  she  modeled  eve- 
ning gowns.  Moving  even  farther  way 
from  her  original  ambition,  Chris 
joined  the  New  York  World's  Fair  as 
part  of  the  cultured  pearls  exhibit. 
Her  job  involved  remaining  under 
water  for  three  minutes  at  a  time — 
a  feat  she  mastered  after  diligently 
practicing  in  the  bathtub  every  night 


for  a  week  while  her  roommates  timed 
her. 

After  the  Fair  was  over,  Chris  says, 
"Show  business  was  still  pursuing  me 
— or  rather,  I  was  pursuing  it,  in  the 
person  of  radio  actor  and  writer 
Larry  Menkin."  Two  months  after 
they  met,  they  became  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Then  began  the  career  that  has  al- 
ways been  first  with  Chris:  raising  a 
family.  "I  always  wanted  four  chil- 
dren, and  I  wanted  them  while  young," 
she  says.  And  she  got  what  she 
wanted:  Kit,  who  is  12  now;  Mickey, 
10;  Peter,  7;  and  Tommy,  who  is  a 
rambunctious  4  years  old.  Including 
her  husband,  plus  her  father-in-law 
and  younger  brother  who  also  live 
with  them,  that's  a  lot  of  manpower  to 
supervise!  But  Chris  loves  it  and 
spends  as  much  time  with  her  men- 
folk as  she  can. 

Chris  and  Larry  have  always  been 
complete  partners.  When  he  was  pro- 
ducer-director of  Du  Mont's  Mono- 
Drama  Theatre,  Chris  was  his  Girl 
Friday.  Then,  when  he  had  to  find  a 
new  producer  for  the  show,  Chris  said, 


"Why  not  me?"  Larry  agreed,  since, 
beams  Chris  proudly,  "He's  always 
told  me  he  wants  me  to  do  what  I'll 
be  happy  doing." 

Chris,  who  feels  it's  good  for  a 
woman  to  branch  out  as  her  children 
grow  up,  finds  great  happiness  and 
contentment  in  her  second  career.  Up 
each  morning  bright  and  early,  she 
sees  the  boys  off  to  school,  does  a 
jumbo  wash,  housecleans,  and  is  off 
to  the  studio.  Sometimes,  in  the  quiet 
hours  after  the  boys  have  left,  she 
does  some  writing.  Yes,  she  also  writes 
a  good  number  of  the  scripts  used  on 
Mono-Drama  Theatre.  Then,  in  the 
afternoon,  she  is  home  from  the  studio 
in  time  to  greet  the  boys  as  they  come 
in  from  school. 

"There's  never  a  dull  moment  in 
our  house,  as  you  can  expect,"  laughs 
Chris,  "but  I  wouldn't  have  it  any 
other  way.  I  feel  very  lucky  to  have 
such  a  wonderful  marriage  and  such 
wonderful  boys,  plus  my  grand  job 
with  Du  Mont."  And,  knowing  Chris 
Riland,  you  know  that  "luck"  is  well- 
earned  and  well-deserved. 


A  Sensational  "Get- Acquainted''  Offer  to  new  Dollar  Book  Club  members; 
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Take  Your  Choice  of  these  New,  Full-Size,  Hard-Bound  Best-Sellers 


You'd  Expect  to  Pay  Up  to  $7.50  Each  for 

These  Books  in  Publishers'  Editions  —  but 

You  Can  Have  Any  3  for  a  Total  of  only  $1 

.   .  .  with   FREE-Trial   Membership 

in   the  Dollar  Book  Club! 

[ERE'S  an  exciting  offer  to  demonstrate  the 
wonderful  values  offered  by  the  Dollar 
Book  Club.  Choose  any  3  best-sellers  on  this  page  for  only  SI,  with 
membership.  Take  your  pick  of  these  top  romance  and  adventure 
hits,  as  well  as  de  luxe  library  volumes  costing  up  to  $7.50  each  in 
publishers'  editions!  If  not  delighted  when  you  see  them,  return 
them  and  your  membership  will  be  cancelled,  without  further  obli- 
gation! Otherwise,  pay  only  Si  for  all  3,  and  continue  to  enjoy 
member's  bargain  privileges.  (You  don't  have  to  take  a  book  every 
month— take  as  few  as  six  a  year!)  Accept  this  offer  now— send 
no  money— just  mail  coupon  below! 


QUEEN'S  GIFT  —  Inglis  Fletcher.  Two 
beautiful  women  wanted  the  same  man: 
ravishing,  unscrupulous  Lady  Anne  Stu- 
art who  enjoyed  only  the  thrill  of  con- 
quest, and  her  servant,  lovely  Sylvia 
Hay,  in  the  flood  of  first  love  I  Romance 
of  the  early  Carolinas.  Pub.  ed.  $3.75. 


THE  SILVER  CHALICE— Thomas  Costain. 
The  story  of  the  young  sculptor  assigned 
to  make  a  decorative  case  for  the  cup 
Christ  used  at  the  Last  Supper.  Amidst 
the  corruption  of  Rome,  he  pursued  his 
holy  project,  diverted  only  by  two  women, 
one  good,  one  evil.   Top  hit!  Pub.  $3.85. 


HAMM0ND-DOUBLEDAY  WORLD  AT- 
LAS  AND  GAZETTEER.  Huge93/a"xl21/4". 
Brand-new!  Covers  V.  S.,  all  foreign 
countries!  90  up  to  date  maps,  32  full- 
page,  full-color!  Latest  boundaries,  popu- 
lation figures.  154  photos  plus  94  pages  of 
facts  on  the  world's  people,  customs,  etc. 


OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY— H.  G.  Wells. 

New,  enlarged,  up-to-date  edition,  1,300 
pages.  The  whole  exciting  story  of  man- 
kind from  the  early  cave-man  to  the  mo- 
mentous events  of  our  time.  Over  200 
maps  and  illustrations.  One  of  the  great 
books    of   the   century!    Pub.    ed.    $3.49. 


I      -  PAPHNE 
DUMAUfllER 


Dophne 

du   Mourier 

KISS   ME    AGAIN, 

STRANGER 

THE   newest   best- 
seller by  the  auth- 
or of  Rebecca  and  My 
Cousin    Rachel.    All   the 
suspense,     romance     and 
fascinating  people  for  which 
Daphne    du    Maurier 
famous  —  in     a     single 
volume  of  eight  thrill- 
ing, unusual  stories  you 
kwill   long   remember. 
Publishers' 
edition  $3.50. 


THE  MODERN  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK— 
Meta  Given.  New  revised  edition,  packed 
with  1,137  delicious  recipes!  The  book 
that  plans  your  meals,  guides  your  shop- 
ping, makes  meal  preparation  a  pleasure, 
640  brimming  pages,  16  full-color  plates, 
many  other  pictures.  Pub.  ed.  $4.95. 


STORY  OF  AMERICA   IN   PICTURES 

472  big  pages,  nearly  500  pictures  with 
narrative  text,  spread  the  whole  thrilling 
story  of  our  country  —  from  its  earliest 
beginnings  right  up  to  World  War  II, 
Korea,  and  President  Eisenhower.  A  life- 
time book.  Pub.  ed.  $7.50. 


SAVE  MORE  THAN  2/3  ON  NEW  BEST-SELLERS 

(compared  with  pub.  editions)  through  Dollar  Book  Club  membership 


IMAGINE  —  the  very  same  best- 
sellers costing  $3.00  to  $3.95  in 
publishers'  editions  come  to  Dollar 
Book  Club  members  for  only  $1— an 
incredibly  big  saving  which  is  pos- 
sible because  of  the  huge  printings 
made  for  nearly  a  million  members! 
Take  as  Few  as  Six  Books  a  Year! 

Membership  in  the  Dollar  Book 
Club  requires  no  dues  of  any  kind.  You 
do  not  even  have  to  take  a  book  every 
month;  the  purchase  of  as  few  as  six 
books  a  year  fulfills  your  membership 
requirement. 

When    you   mail   the   coupon,   you 

will  be   sent  ANY   3   BOOKS  YOU 

CHOOSE  FROM  THIS  PAGE  FOR 

DOUBLEOAY  ONE  DOLLAR  BOOK 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

|  Doubleday  Dollar  Book  Club,  Dept.  2TSW,  Garden  City,  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Dollar  Book  Club  member.  Send  me  at  once 
the  3  books  checked  below  and  bill  me  ONLY  $1  FOR  ALL  3.  plus 
a  few  cents  shipping  cost, 

in?     and    onp    i<!    vnur    first    splprtion     ■  D  The  Devil's  Laughter                          □  The  Outline  of  History 

ing,    ana    one    is    your    nrst   selection.   ■  Q  Hammond-Doubleday  world  Atlas  O  Queen's  Gift 

Thereafter,  you  will  receive  regularly   |  D  Kiss  Me  Again  Stranger                  □  The  Silver  Chalice 

the    Club's   Bulletin,   which    describes   _  D  Modern  Family  Cook  Book               Q  Story  of  America  in  Pictures 

the  forthcoming  $  1  selections   also  oc-  I  Also  send  my  first  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  telling  me  about  the  new 

casional  extra-value  books  up  to  $1.49.  _  forthcoming  one-dollar*  selections  and  other  bargains  for  members. 

To.,,.           ,              .     ..      ,       ,    \  I  may  notify  you  in  advance  if  I  do  not  wish  the  following  month  s 

But  you  buy  only  the  books  you  want.  |  seiectj<;ns.  The  purchase  of  books  is  entirely  voluntary  on  my  part. 

SEND   NO   MONEY—                     -  I  do  not  have  to  accept  a  book  every  month — only  six  a  year.  I  pay 

f..c*  m~;i  *u*  r»..r.«.  i                  I  nothing  except  $1  for  each  selection  I  accept,  plus  a  few  cents  ship- 

Just  Mail  the  Coupon!               |  ping  ^  (u£,ess  j  choose  an  extra.value  s^c£on). 

When  you  see  your  introductory  Three-  ■  NO-RISK    GUARANTEE:  If  not   delighted,   return  all 

Book  package— and  think  of  the  book  bar-  I  books  within  7  days,  and  membership  will  be  cancelled. 

gains  you  will  continue   to  receive  from  Please 

the  Club-you  will  be  delighted  to  have  ■  (Jj^                                                                                                                Pnnt 

become  a  member!  If  not,  return  all  books  ■  m  iss 

and  your  membership  will  be  cancelled,  « 

without  further  obligation!  Act  at  once—  I  Address 

supply   of   many    titles   is   limited!    Mail  ,,-,„  . 

«°UP°°-                                                                        |  Zonye& State 

CLUB.  GARDEN    CITY     NEW   YORK               -  *I»  Canada  $1.10  plus  shipping.  Address  Doubleday  Book  Club  (Canada), 

,    ot»u.«i    win,    net*     IWKl\  1Q5  Bond  gt^  Toromo   ,     0ffer   g(J0d    .n  v_   g     &  Canada  only 


By 

Jill  Warren 


Comedian  Joey  Adams  gives  Jill  Warren  a  fast  diction 
lesson  just  before  his  comedy  quiz  show,  Back  That  Fact. 


WHAT'S  NEW  FROM 


Pretty  songstress  June  Valli  has  temporarily  forsaken  TV  for  touring. 


A  brand-new  half-hour  show  called 
The  Search  will  start  some  time 
this  month  over  CBS-TV.  It  will 
be  seen  on  Sunday  afternoons  and 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  educational 
shows  ever  to  be  presented  on  TV. 
Each  week,  The  Search  will  cover  an 
outstanding  research  project  at  a  dif- 
ferent leading  university  in  the  United 
States,  with  top  CBS  newsmen  acting 
as  reporters.  The  first  show  will  be 
telecast  from  Yale,  with  Don  Hollen- 
beck  reporting  from  the  famous  Child 
Study  Center  there. 

Another  show  scheduled  will  come 
from  the  University  of  Michigan's  Eng- 
lish Language  Institute,  where  foreign- 
ers learn  a  speaking  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish in  six  weeks.  Still  another  will  be 
done  from  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota's famous  Laboratory  of  Physiolog- 
ical Hygiene,  where  an  intense  study  of 
heart  disease  and  its  causes  has  been 
going  on  for  several  years.  The  Search 
will  be  produced  by  Peabody  Award 
winner  Irving  Gitlin,  who  did  "The 
People  Act"  and  "The  Nation's  Night- 
mare." 

If  you  like  your  Shakespeare  tele- 
vision style,  be  sure  to  mark  Sunday 
afternoon,  January  24th,  in  your  date 
book.  On  that  day  the  Hallmark 
Theatre,  over  NBC -TV,  is  going  to 
present  a  tremendous  two-hour  pro- 
duction of  "Richard  II,"  starring  Mau- 
rice Evans. 


V-T-. 
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Gloria  Stroock,  the  5^or^  Club's  Say  Gotham,  admires  an 
Orry-Kelly  original  she  gave  her  sister,  Geraldine  Brooks. 


Danny  Thomas  and  Ray  Bolger  reflect  the  years  in  pro- 
file.  Danny   was   forty   this   month;    Ray   a    snappy   fifty. 


Tallulah  Bankhead  is  giving  up  her 
TV  comedy  antics— temporarily  at  least 
— to  do  a  bit  of  heavy  drama.  She  will 
perform  Ibsen's  "Hedda  Gabler"  on  the 
United  States  Steel  Hour  over  ABC-TV 
January  19th. 

Also  on  the  ABC  January  schedule 
is  the  new  musical  situation  comedy 
starring  the  Will  Mastin  Trio  with 
Sammy  Davis,  Jr.  Sammy  is  the  pop- 
ular dancer-singer-comedian  who  has 
been  so  successful  on  records  and  in 
clubs.  It  will  be  a  half-hour  show  with 
a  name  guest  each  week. 

City  Hospital  is  CBS  Radio's  newest 
daytime  dramatic  serial  and  can  be 
heard  regularly  every  Saturday  after- 
noon with  Santos  Ortega  playing  the 
lead  role  of  Dr.  Barton  Crane. 

Also  back  on  CBS  Radio's  Saturday 
afternoon  schedule  is  Make  Way  For 
Youth,  which  was  such  a  popular  pro- 
gram. It  was  only  dropped  temporarily 
from  the  network  during  the  football 
season.  The  show  again  originates  from 
Detroit  with  Don  Large  as  conductor- 
director. 


This 


That: 


Julius  La  Rosa  has  nabbed  a  sponsor 
for  the  Monday  night  portion  of  his  tri- 
weekly CBS  Radio  show,  and  network 
officials  are  convinced  that  the  other 
two  nights  may  go  commercial  any 
time  now. 

January     (Continued    on    page    19) 


Peggy  Lee  is  slated  to  star  in  Pete  Kelly's  Blues  opposite  Jack  Webb. 


Hayloft  Jamboree  takes  time  out  as  Slim  Whitman  and  Ray  Smith  introduce 
Miss  Massachusetts  (Joan  Daly)  to  the  audience  at  Boston  Symphony  Hall. 


HAYLOFT  JAMBOREE 


WCOP's  biggest  "voice"  belongs  to 
Elton    Britt.    star    of    the    Jamboree. 


Handsome  hillbilly:   Elton   Britt  (backed  by  the  WCOP   Ranch 
Gang)  is  particularly  known  for  his  yodeling  and  colorful  outfits. 


Another  Jamboree  member  with  a  big  following  is  singer  and 
guitarist  Doug  Garron,  New  England's  own  personality  cowboy. 


Ever  since  early  1952,  Bostonians  have  been 
showing  signs  of  a  disease  they're  actually 
glad  to  have.  The  major  symptoms  are  gay 
smiles,   hearty  foot-tapping  and   complete 
enjoyment.  The  grand  malady  is  hillbilly 
music,   caused   chiefly   by   WCOP's   talent- 
packed  Hayloft  Jamboree.  At  first,  it  was 
just  a  three-hour  studio  show,  but  New 
Englanders,    who    like    to    do    things    in    a    big 
way    (not  to  mention  any  tea  parties),  soon 
changed  that.  They  clamored  for  more 
and  more  space  in  which  to  see  it.  That's 
why,  today,  history -making  Hayloft  Jamboree 
fills  the  ah*waves  six  days  a  week  for  a 
total  of  twenty -six  hours,  is  seen  by  thousands 
at  Boston  Symphony  Hall,  and  sometimes 
at  beaches,   ballrooms   and   outdoor  ranches. 

The  stars  that  make  the  Jamboree  tingle 
and  shine  so  brightly  are  as  numerous  as  they 
are  outstanding.  Topping  the  list  is  Elton 
Britt,    handsome   cowboy   from    the    Ozark 
Mountains  who  is  half  Cherokee  Indian. 
Laughter  and  hilarity  are  supplied  by   young 
Muriel  White,   New  England's   only   hillbilly 
comedienne.  Then,  too,  there's  Ray  Smith, 
who's  been  acting  musical  since  he  was 
eight,    having   sung    at   rodeos   and    fairs    all 
across  the  land.   Others  featured  on  this  rip- 
snortin'  show  include  singers  Doug  Garron, 
Lucky  Albee,  Pete  Lane,  and  the  Lilly 
Brothers;    hot   hillbilly   fiddler   Dave   Miller; 
and  Jimmy  Maynard,  the  rocking  cowboy. 
Adding  extra  icing  to  all  this  sweet  entertain 
ment,  the  Jamboree  frequently  features 
guests  like  Pee  Wee  King  and  Minnie  Pearl. 

Probably  the  best  explanation  for  the 
fanfare  the  Jamboree  has  received  is  that 
hillbilly  music  represents   everyday   living  set 
to  music;  it  is  simple  and  plain,  and  people 
just  love  to  hear  it.  Judging  from  its 
overwhelming    reception,    it's    certain    that 
this  music  is  here  to  stay  in  staid  Boston. 


SKIN  SPECIALIST  DEMONSTRATES  HOW  TO 


Rinse  Away  Your  Blackheads 


By  CLAIRE  HOFFMAN 

A  leading  skin  doctor  today  showed  an  audience  of  men,  women 
and  skin-troubled  teen-agers  how  to  clean  oily  skin  and  shrink 
their  enlarged  pores  with  a  10-minute  home  medical  treatment  he 
has    perfected.    Then    to    the    antiseptic  agentSi  not  only  for  beau. 

ty.  but  to  guard  you  against  re-infec- 
tion! And  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  do  all  three  things  it's  likely  you 
will  go  on  wasting  your  time  and 
your  money  the  rest  of  your  life 
looking   for   "miracle   cures!" 


amazement  of  young  and  old, 
he  demonstrated  how  you  may 
rinse  away  externally  caused 
blackheads,  and  dry  up  white- 
heads and  adolescent  pimply 
skin  eruptions! 

Before  our  very  eyes  the  doctor 
selected  a  36-year-old  woman  with 
typically  oily  skin.  This  woman  bad 
blackheads  around  ber  nose.  En- 
larged pores  and  whiteheads  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  To  this  woman's 
face,  the  doctor  applied  a  cream. 
Within  moments  it  firmed  into  a 
plastic-like  mask.  Next  he  sprinkled 
her  face  with  water,  and  banded  her 
an  ordinary  washcloth  to  rinse  the 
cream  from  her  skin.  To  her  utter 
astonishment,  clinging  to  the  wash- 
cloth, were  not  only  grimy  black 
streaks  of  dirt  .  .  .  but  several  black- 
heads and  pus  formations  which  had 
marred  her  beauty  for  years. 

As  we  stared  at  the  washcloth  in 
disbelief,  the  doctor's  assistant  turned 
to  us  and  said:  "You  have  just  seen 
what  looks  like  a  miracle.  Yet,  what 
has  just  been  done  for  this  woman's 
skin,  you  can  do  at  home  just  as 
easily.  But  to  understand  how  this 
medical  formula  acts  to  help  clear 
skin  troubles  you  must  first  knock 
out  of  your  head  some  silly  notions 
most  people  have  about  their  com- 
plexions." 

The  Trufh  About  Cosmetics 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
you  lavish  more  care  on  your  face 
than  any  other  part  of  your  body 
.  .  .  yet  isn't  that  where  you  find 
the  most  offensive  looking  pimples, 
blackheads,  blemishes  and  enlarged 
pores?  So  what  do  you  do  about  it? 

Nine  out  of  10  women  simply 
don't  or  won't  understand  that  if 
they  have  oily  skin,  blackheads, 
pimples  or  enlarged  pores,  they  may 
not  only  have  a  cosmetic  problem 
.  .  .  but  a  medical  problem  as  well. 

Now  why  is  this  so?  Shocking  as 
it  seems,  if  nature  gave  you  either  a 
normal  or  oily  skin,  your  face  is  al- 
ways dirty!  Why?  Because  24  hours 
a  day  your  face  is  always  exposed  to 
soot,  smoke,  factory  dirt,  car  ex- 
haust, coal  dust,  noxious  fumes  and 
other  germ-laden  dirt  that  pours  into 
the  air.  It  clings  to  the  natural  oils 
on  your  skin. 

Your  pores  become  choked  and 
clogged.  Your  natural  oils  are  stop- 
ped up  and  harden  into  blackheads 
or  pimples.  They  try  to  push  out, 
forcing  your  pores  to  open  wider 
and  wider.  Once  this  condition  starts 
(especially  during  adolescence,  when 
glandular  disturbances  make  your 
skin  extra  oily)  the  condition  usually 
grows  worse  and  worse  as  you  grow 
older.  And  when  this  happens  .  .  . 
isn't  it  obvious  that  it  may  become 
impossible  to  correct  unless  you 
start  to  change  your  complexion  care 
immediately! 

Do  This  for  a  Clearer  Skin 

If  you  want  to  rid  your  face  of 
ugly  blackheads,  enlarged  pores  and 
externally  caused  skin  eruptions, 
these  are  the  three  things  you 
must  do: 

First,  you  must  soften  the  hard- 
ened filth  and  oils  that  may  have 
accumulated  in  your  pore  openings, 
not  only  for  days  but  for  months! 
Second,  you  must  remove  that  filth 
(but  don't  squeeze  it  out.  Squeezing 
only  forces  part  of  the  pus  deeper 
into  your  skin  and  spreads  the  infec- 
tion!) And  third,  you  must  try  to 
lighten  your  skin  with  shrinking  and 


What  Happens  When  You  Apply 

This  Doctor's  3-Way  formula 

First,  to  prepare  your  skin  Tor 
treatment,  we  are  going  to  soften 
and  loosen  the  buried  filth  cemented 
into  your  pores.  The  scientific  pore 
cleanser  which  is  part  one  of  this 
famous  skin  doctor's  treatment  is 
unlike  any  other  cleanser  you  have 
ever  used  in  your  life,  regardless  of 
how  much  you  can  afford  to  pay. 
And  here  is  how  you  can  prove  it 
on  your  skin. 

Apply  the  doctor's  scientific  pore 
cleanser.  Tissue  it  off!  Now,  look  at 
the  tissue! 

When  you  see  the  dirt  and  filth 
pouring  out  on  that  tissue  .  .  .  when 
you  see  the  infectious  filth  and  in- 
describable wastes  that  may  have 
been  causing  your  skin  eruptions 
since  adolescence  .  .  .  then  and  only 
then  will  you  begin  to  understand 
why  you  need  a  drastic  change  in 
complexion  care. 

2)  The  second  part  of  your  doc- 
tor's treatment  is  a  medical  cream 
designed  to  get  at  those  ugly  black- 
heads, whiteheads  and  externally 
caused  pimples  which  cause  you  so 
much  misery. 

Apply  it  to  your  face  with  your 
fingertips  as  you  would  any  cream. 
A  little  thicker  around  the  "danger 
area"  .  .  .  mainly  around  the  nose, 
lips,  eyes  and  cheeks. 

The  first  3  or  4  minutes  you  will 
feel  a  strong  stimulation.  This  is  the 
massaging  action  of  the  medical  in- 
gredients going  to  work  on  your 
skin.  Your  face  will  feel  hot  and 
cold.  You  will  like  it.  Your  face  will 
feel  refreshed.  It  is  like  a  massage 
without  irritation  bringing  fresh, 
purifying  blood  to  your  face  to  draw 
off  the  poisonous  wastes  in  your  skin. 

After  3  or  4  minutes  this  hot  and 
cold  action  goes  away  and  a  wonder- 
ful relaxation  of  all  your  tense,  over- 
worked facial  muscles  sets  in.  Your 
pulse  tends  to  slow  down  and  you 
are  so  relaxed  you  feel  a  great  ten- 
dency to  fall  asleep.  In  another  mo- 
ment, you  will  feel  your  skin  getting 
tighter  and  tighter.  What  is  happen- 
ing is  this.  A  wonderful  medical  ab- 
sorbing agent  doctors  call  ARGILLA 
is  drying  on  your  skin.  It  is  turning 
the  cream  on  your  face  into  a  firm, 
plastic-like  mask.  You  get  a  pleasant 
drawing  feeling,  a  relaxing  feeling, 
there  is  a  corrective  action,  there  is 
an  astringent  action  and  an  antisep- 
tic action.  You  feel  the  ARGILLA 
drawing  on  the  pus-heads.  Every- 
thing it  touches  it  draws  into  itself, 
including  the  hardened  oils,  the  dirt, 
the  waste  matter,  the  fatty  acids, 
whatever  filth  is  buried  in  the  pores, 
Including  some  of  the  blackhead 
materials,  perspiration  and  poisons 
given  off  by  the  skin. 

After  10  minutes  rinse  the  mask 
away.  Hot  or  cold  water  makes  no 
difference.  It  dissolves  in  a  second. 
Your  skin  feels  clean,  refreshed, 
sparkling,  smoother!  Like  velvet! 
But  wait  .  .  .  you  haven't  finished 
your  first  treatment  yet! 

Now  Apply  Step  3  of  Your 
Treatment  .  .  .  the  Astringent 

This  is  not  merely  a  perfumed 
alcohol  that  tickles  your  skin  for  a 
few  seconds.  It's  medicated.  It  pene- 
trates into  your  pore  openings.  Kills 
bacteria  lurking  there.  And  even 
more  important,  leaves  an  invisible 


germ-destroying  film  on  your  skin 
that  kills  germs  for  hours.  You  can- 
not feel  it,  you  cannot  see  it,  but  it 
is  there  to  help  guard  you  against 
re-infection! 

Now  Look  Into  the  Skin  Analysis 

Magnifying  Mirror  We  Send 

With  Your  Treatment! 

Some  of  your  blackheads  should 
be  gone  with  very  first  treatment! 
Look  for  softened  pimples  and  white- 
heads that  may  break  or  be  drawn 
out  in  your  next  treatment  or  two. 
Look  at  the  corners  of  your  eyes, 
the  corners  of  the  nose,  around  your 
mouth,  your  cheekbones!  See  how 
your  enlarged  pores  have  tightened! 
Your  skin  will  feel  alive!  And  you 
will  be  amazed  to  see  minor  wrinkles 
gone  .  .  .  and  this  fresh,  buoyant, 
youthful    effect    will    last   for   hours. 

Is  This  for  "Normal"  Skin,  Too? 

Certainly.  Simply  because  this  is 
a  doctor's  formula  doesn't  mean  that 
you  have  to  have  a  "sick  skin"  to 
use  it.  You  may  be  a  woman  past 
30  who  has  never  had  a  really  seri- 
ous skin  problem,  but  who  finds  her- 
self annoyed  by  occasional  black- 
heads, whiteheads,  enlarged  pores  or 
periodic  skin  eruptions.  You  may  be 
a  woman  who  suspects  that  your  skin 
is  not  as  beautiful  and  as  fresh-look- 
ing as  it  could  be  .  .  .  but  your  cos- 
metic creams  can't  give  it  to  you.  In 
that  case  ...  we  think  you'll  be 
thrilled  by  the  sheer,  smooth,  silken 
beauty  that  one  or  two  treatments 
can  give  you. 

On  the  other  hand  ...  if  you  have 
an  adolescent,  broken-out  skin,  if 
you  are  a  man  who  is  troubled  by 
blemishes  or  a  "sandpaper  skin"  and 
you  are  sensible  enough  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  use  a  so-called  "woman's 
treatment"  in  the  privacy  of  your 
own  home  ...  or  if  ypu  are  a  wom- 
an who  has  abused  her  complexion 
with  improper  and  inadequate  cos- 
metic preparations  .  .  .  then  this  is 
vital. 

We  promise  you  dramatic  improve- 
ment with  your  first  10  minute  home 
treatment.  Your  magnifying  mirror 
will  show  it  to  you,  and  we  promise 
you  further  rapid  improvement  for 
the  next  14  days.  After  14  days,  you 
will  discover  "whether  you  have  to 
keep  using  all  or  part  of  the  treat- 
ment every  day,  once  a  week,  or 
once  a  month,  depending  on  how 
fast  your  complexion  begins  to  clear. 

Try  This  Skin  Treatment  in  Your 

Own  Home  Without 

Risking  a  Pennyl 

The  name  of  this  3-way  doctor's 
formula  is  the  Queen  Helene  Skin 
Treatment.  It  is  named  in  honor  of 
the  nurse  who  worked  at  the  doctor's 
side  for  15  years  while  this  formula 
was  being  developed.  Your  Queen 
Helene  3-way  formula,  enough  for 
42   home   treatments,   includes   your 


ABOVE,  LEFT:  a  typical  exam- 
ple resulting  from  improper  skin 
care.  ABOVE,  RIGHT:  10  minutes 
with  a  skin  specialist's  home  medi- 
cal facial  described  in  this  article 
may  pave  the  way  to  a  remarkably 
clearer  skin. 

scientific  cleansing  cream,  your  med- 
icated mask  cream  and  your  med- 
icated pore  astringent.  The  cost  is 
$3.98  .  .  .  less  than  10c  a  treatment. 
Yes,  less  than  10c  for  a  skin  special- 
ist's 3-way  skin  and  beauty  treatment. 

With  your  order,  you  also  get  a 
professional  skin  analysis,  enlarge- 
ment mirror,  at  no  extra  charge.  Fol- 
low your  daily  progress  in  your  mir- 
ror and  after  each  treatment.  If  your 
Queen  Helene  treatment  does  not  do 
for  your  skin  everything  we  have  led 
you  to  believe  it  will  do,  if  you  don't 
see  dramatic  improvement  after  just 
one  10-minute  treatment,  if  you 
don't  see  a  faster  improvement  each 
day  for  the  next  14  days,  return  the 
unused  portion.  We'll  thank  you  for 
trying  it,  and  refund  your  full  pur- 
chase price.  But  keep  the  enlarge- 
ment mirror  as  our  gift  to  you. 

But  act  today!  The  longer  you 
wait  the  worse  your  skin  is  bound  to 
get.  And  like  any  other  condition, 
the  worse  it  gets,  the  longer  it  takes 
to  get  well.  So  right  now,  while 
you're  determined  to  help  yourself, 
send  coupon  today! 

Para   Laboratories   Sales   Corp., 

Dcpt.  H-322 

141  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10,  N.  Y. 

(Laboratories  established  1930) 

Entire  contents  copyrighted  by 

Para  Labs.  Sales  Corp.;  1954,  N.Y.C. 


|~ Mail  No-Risk,  free  Trial  Coupon  Today!  ~ "  ~~  —  ~~  "" i 


PARA  LABORATORIES  SALES  CORP.,  Dept.  H-322 
141  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  me  by  return  mail  my  complete  Queen  Helene  Doctor's 
Skin  Treatment,  including: 

1.  SCIENTIFIC  CLEANSER. 

2.  MEDICATED  MASK  CREAM. 

3.  ASTRINGENT. 

Plus  my  free  skin  analysis  enlargement  mirror. 

1  will  pay  postman  low  introductory  price  plus  federal  tax  and  postage. 
If  I  don't  see  dramatic  improvement  in  my  skin  after  just  one  10-minute 
treatment — if  Queen  Helene  doesn't  do  for  my  skin  everything  you  have 
led  me  to  believe  it  will  do,  I  will  return  unused  portion  for  my  money 
back.  But  the  enlargement  mirror  is  mine  to  keep  anyway. 

QUEEN  HELENE  PRICE  LIST  (Check  size  desired) 

□  $3.98  (plus  Fed.  Tax)  enough  for  42  home  treatments  at  less  than 
10c  a  treatment. 

D  $5.95  economical  professional  size  (plus  Fed.  Tax)  enough  for  90 
home  treatments  for  one  person — enough  for  45  home  treatments  for 

2  persons  at  less  than  7c  a  treatment.  (You  save  $2.01.) 

Name. 


(Please  print  in  pencil) 


I 


I    Address j 


I 


City Zone State | 

Add  SI  in  Canada;  send  to:  29  Mclinda  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada    I 
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If  your  hero's  cronies  leave  you  cold  — 

I  I  Hold  your  fire  Q  Demand  a  showdown 
Though  your  new  Sigh  Man's  old  friends 
may  be  sterling  characters— seems  to  you 
they  could  do  with  plenty  of  polish!  Of 
course,  you  could  ignore  the  guys.  Yet 
wouldn't  it  be  nicer  to  try  winning  them 
over,  for  his  sake?  (You'll  boost  your 
rating!)  And  win  yourself  an  A  for  "as- 
surance" at  problem  time,  with  the  com- 
fort of  Kotex.  For  Kotex  is  an  old  friend 
you  trust  for  softness  that  holds  its  shape; 
absorbency  that  saves  panicky  moments. 


Are  you 

in  the 

know? 


What  can't  a  sharp  dresser  do  without? 

□  A  wolf  call  D  Knit  wit  Q  Cashmere 
You  needn't  put  all  your  cash  in  cashmere ! 
Just  put  your  wit  to  knitting  your  own 
sweater  wardrobe:  those  new,  long,  bulky 
jackets  that  copy-cat  your  beau's.  Nylon 
and  wool;  won't  stretch;  wash  easy.  So, 
for  a  "purl"  of  little  price  — needle  up! 
But  on  certain  days,  bulk's  what  you  don't 
want — napkin-wise.  Choose  Kotex.  Those 
flat  pressed  ends  prevent  revealing  outlines. 
And  Kotex  gives  extra  protection. 


How  to  cut  a  gabby  phone  belle  short? 

I    I  Drop  dead  fj  Disconnect  fj  Thank  her 

Connie's  got  you  hooked  — for  hours.  Just 
when  you're  expecting  a  Very  Important  Call! 
Wriggling  off  the  line  would  be  easy,  if  you 
knew  her  better.  But  try  this:  At  the  first 
semicolon,  thank  her  for  calling;  say  you'll 
see  her  soon.  To  free  yourself  from  calendar 
dilemmas  (such  as  which  absorbency  of 
Kotex  to  choose)  — try  Regular,  Junior,  Super. 
You'll  find  the  very  one  you  need. 


More  women  choose  KOTEX* 
than  all  other  sanitary  napkins 


T.  U     REG.   U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Which  of  these  "steadies"  does  most  for  you? 

I  I  Romeo  &  Juliet  fj  Kofex  and  Kofex  belts  Q  Moon  V  June 
Made  for  each  other  — that's  Kotex  and  Kotex  sanitary  belts  — and 
made  to  keep  you  comfortable.  Of  strong,  soft-stretch  elastic  .  .  i 
they're  designed  to  prevent  curling,  cutting  or  twisting.  So  light- 
weight you'll  hardly  know  you're  wearing  one.  And  Kotex  belts  take 
kindly  to  dunking;  stay  flat  even  after  countless  washings.  Why  not 
buy  two  .  .  .  for  a  change? 


^ 


Information 
Booth 


No  Relation 

Dear  Editor: 

Could  you  please  tell  me  if  Perry  Como 
and  Dean  Martin  are  brothers? 

D.  A.  H.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

No,  they  are  not  related.  Como  is 
Perry's  real  name  and  he  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania.  Dean  Martin's  real  name 
is  Dino  Crocetti,  and  he  was  born  in 
Ohio.  The  idea  that  they  were  related  may 
have  come  from  the  fact  that  Dean  was 
the  son  of  a  barber  and  Perry  was  once 
a  barber  himself. 

Pretty  Panelist 

Dear  Editor: 

I  think  June  Lockhart  on  Who  Saic 
That?  is  terrific  and  would  like  to  know 
more  about  her  background.  Is  she  mar- 
ried, does  she  have  any  children,  and 
does  she  appear  on  any  other  TV  shows? 
R.  O.  B.,  Ladoga,  Ind. 

Born  into  the  theatrical  family  of  Gene 
and  Kathleen  Lockhart,  June  has  made 
the  most  of  her  "inheritance."  Starting 
when  she  was  eight  years  old,  June  has 
appeared  in  many  movies  and  plays.  She 
made  her  Broadway  debut  in  1945  as  the 
ingenue  in  "For  Love  or  Money,"  which 
won  stardom  for  her  almost  overnight. 
Her  movie  credits  include  "Meet  Me  in 
St.  Louis"  and  "The  Yearling."  TV 
viewers  have  also  seen  her  on  This  Is 
Show  Business,  Robert  Montgomery 
Presents,  Studio  One,  and  Lux  Video 
Theatre.  In  1951,  June  married  Dr.  John 
F.  Maloney,  and  last  September  they  had 
a  daughter,  Anne  Kathleen.  In  addition 
to  her  role  as  panelist  on  Who  Said 
That?,  June  lends  her  beauty  and  wit 
to  another  panel  show.  Quick  As  A 
Flash,  which  is  heard  Thursday  nights 
over  the  ABC-TV  network. 

Marital  Mix-up 

Dear  E.ditor: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  to  whom  Joan 
Alexander  and  Meredith  Willson  are  mar- 
ried? Some  friends  of  mine  are  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  man  and  wife, 
but  I  don't  think  they  are.  Am  I  right? 

L.  B.  C,  Franklin,  Ohio 

You  certainly  are.  Joan  Alexander  was 
married  to  a  Dr.  Crowley,  a  surgeon. 
Meredith  Willson  is  married  to  Ralina 
"Rini"  Zarova,  a  former  concert  singer 
who  appears  with  him  on  his  radio  show, 
Ev'ry  Day. 


Edward  R.  Murrow 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  give  me  some  vital  statistics 
on  Edward  R.  Murrow?  I  think  he's  one 
of  the  most  interesting  personalities  in 
radio   or   television. 

M.  G.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Born  Egbert  Roscoe  Murrow  on  April 
15.  1908,  Mr.  Murrow  grew  up  in  North 
Carolina  and  Washington.  After  gradu- 
ating, a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  from  Washing- 
ton State  College,  he  was  president  of 
the  National  Student  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica for  two  years.  Next,  he  was  with  the 
Institute  of  International  Education  for 
three  years  and  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe.  In  1935.  Mr.  Murrow  joined  CBS 
as  Director  of  Talks  and  Education.  In 
1937,  CBS  sent  him  to  Europe,  where  his 
career  as  a  newscaster  was  launched.  Dur- 
ing the  war.  he  became  famous  for  his 
broadcasts  from  London.  Since  World 
War  II,  he  has  concentrated  on  news- 
casting,  and  in  addition  has  covered 
stories  around  the  world,  including  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
Berlin  story.  In  addition  to  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  CBS,  Mr. 
Murrow  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Relations,  a  member  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace.  He  mar- 
ried Janet  Huntington  Brewster  in  1934 
and  they  have  an  eight-year-old  boy, 
Charles.  His  main  hobby  is  golf,  but  he 
also  enjoys  a  good  hand  of  poker  now 
and  then. 

(Continued  on  page   13) 


Edward  R.  Murrow 


!w  Playtex  Magic-  Controller  1 

J  *  *^  (FABRIC  LINED) 


Now  available  in  all  3  styles: 
Garter  girdle Parity  with  garters  —  Parity  brief 


With  freedom  and  comfort  you  never 
thought  possible,  Magic-Controller  firms  and 
flattens  your  figure  from  waist  to  thighs— gives 
you  "Calorie-Curve  Control"/ 

And  the  secret?  Those  hidden  "finger"  panels 
that  slim  and  smooth,  that  non-roll  top  that 
stays  up  without  a  stay/ 

Invisible  under  sleekest  clothes,  Magic-Con- 
troller fits  and  feels  like  a  second  skin.  Cloud-soft 
fabric  lining  inside,  lovely  textured 
latex  outside,  it's  one  piece  and 
wonderful/  Wash  it  in  seconds— 
you  can  practically  watch  it  dry. 

Feel  that  soft-as-a-cloud  fabric  lining 
—see  the  lovely  textured  latex  outside. 


Playtex  Magic-Controller... Now  in  all  3  styles 

Other  famous  Playtex  Girdles,  from  S3. 50 
Extra-Large  sizes  slightly  higher. 
Playtex  .  .  .  known  everywhere  as  the 
girdle  in  the  SLIM   tube.  At  department 
stores  and  specialty  shops  everywhere. 

*U.S.A.  and  Foreign  Patents  Pending 


Garter  Girdle  -  .  .  with  4  reinforced 

adjustable  garters,  $7.95 

Panty  Girdle    .  .  .  with  4  reinforced 

adjustable  garters,  $7.95 

Panty  Brief,  $6.95 

Fabric  Lined  Playtex  Girdles,  from   $4.95 


©1953  International  Latex  Corp'n  . . .  PLAYTEX  PARK. . .  Dover  Del.     Playtex  Ltd.,  Arnprior,  Ontario 
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MASTERFUL  JON  MASSEY 


When  Billy  Eckstine  visited  Washington  for  per- 
sonal  appearances,   Jon  was   his  otticial   escort. 


Active  sideline:  Jon  does  illustrations  for  the  De 


par 


IF  ever  anyone  in  show  business  is  nominated  for  a  Dis- 
tinguished   Service   Medal,    Jon    Massey    should   be    among 
the  first  mentioned.  For  he  has  served  his  country  and 
fellow  men  well,  with  a  list  of  talents  that  is  spiced 
with  variety.  This  master  of  all  trades  first  distinguished 
himself    in    1944,    while    studying    at    North    Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Technical  College.  He  wrote  a  play  that 
was  accepted  for  the  Dr.  Christian  program.  That  same  year, 
three  of  his  poems  appeared  in  the  Avon  Poetry  Anthology, 
and  Jon  was   hailed   as    "one   of   the   most   promising 
young  poets  in  the  nation."  Next  on  his  list  was  service  in 
the  Army  Intelligence  during  World  War  II. 

After  the  war,  ex-Master  Sergeant  Massey  came  to  Wash- 
ington with  one  purpose  in  mind:    to  make  people  happy. 
"My  idea,"  he  says,  "was  to  give  away  money  on  a  continuous 
basis."   Somewhat  skeptical,  Station  WWDC  hired  him  on  a 
trial  basis  and  aired  the  Jon  ($100)  Massey  Show  for  two 
hours,   one   night  a   week.   That  was   five   years   ago.    Since 
then,  Jon's  show  has  become  a  nightly  two-hour  affair, 
and  the  ante  has  been  raised  to  $500. 

But  that's  only  part  of  the  story.  In  addition  to  his  deejay 
duties,  Jon  has  a  permanent  job  as  graphic  designer  for 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  also  does  surgical  drawings  for 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Many  of  his  cartoons  and 
feature  articles  have  appeared  in  magazines  such  as  Colliers 
and  Esquire.  Music-wise,  Jon  has  written  several  songs 
to  be  recorded  by  Perry  Como  and  the  Four  Aces,  among 
others,   and  his  fine  baritone   voice   is  heard   in   night   clubs, 
theatres,  and  at  charity   benefits.  And  finally,  Jon  is 
husband  to  the  former  Jeanne  Shields  and  father  of 
three-year-old  Elizabeth. 

When  asked  if  he  has  any  spare  time  for  other  things, 
Jon   replies:    "I'm   now   writing   a  novel,   and   a   publisher  is 
interested  in  it."  All  of  which  sums  up,  in  short,  the 
masterful  man  Jon  Massey  is. 


Jon  plays  Santa  at  WWDC's  annual  Christmas 
party    at    Washington's    Home    for    the    Aged. 


Lucky   lady:   Mrs.   Glenn    Franks   of  Washington 
was  the  first  winner  on  the  Jon  Massey  Show. 


Information 
Booth 

[Continued  from  page  111 

Leading   Ladies 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  woman  who 
plays  Sunday  on  Our  Gal  Sunday  a/50 
plays  the  role  of  Laurel  in  Stella  Dallas. 
Also,  are  the  parts  of  Wendy  Warren  and 
Ellen  Brown  in  Young  Widder  Brown 
played  by  the  same  person?  Could  you 
tell  me  something  about  the  latter,  and 
print  a  picture  of  her? 

B.  S.  R.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

You  have  good  ears  and  are  right  in 
both  instances.  Vivian  Smolen  plays  both 
Sunday  and  Laurel  Grosvenor.  The  part 
of  Wendy  Warren  is  played  by  Florence 
Freeman  who.  until  recently,  also  was 
Ellen  Brown  in  Young  Widder  Brown.  The 
latter  role  is  now  played  by  Wendy  Drew. 

Florence  Freeman  is  a  veteran  radio 
actress  and  has  played  in  many  daytime 
serials  including  Criminal  Court,  Valiant 
Lady,  and  A  Woman  Of  America.  She 
has  always  been  interested  in  the  theatre 
and.  except  for  a  year  and  a  half  of 
teaching  English,  has  devoted  her  career 
to  acting.  She  is  married  to  a  clergyman 
and  they  have  a  son  and  two  daughters^ 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
Radio-TV  Mirror.  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer,  if  we  can, 
provided  your  question  is  of  general  in- 
terest. Answers  will  appear  in  this  column 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter,  and  specify  whether  your  question 
.    concerns  radio  or  TV. 


OlMi  hi  -fkfo,  ao 


He  won't— if  you  don't!  And  10  seconds 

•  is  all  it  takes  to  keep  your  hands  soft 

and  smooth  and   heavenly  to  hold!  Yes, 

this  pretty-pink,  Lanolined  lotion  actually 

smooths  rough  skin,  soothes  dry, 

chapped  skin  quicker  'n  you 

can  say  "Cashmere  Bouquet!" 

'Specially  formulated  to  vanish 

instantly.  .  .  leaving  no  sticky 

feel,  no  oily  film  . .  . 

just  the  flower-fragrance  of 

Cashmere  Bouquet. 


Beauty  Bargain!  9-oz.  Deluxe 

bottle  with  handy  pump  dispenser 
. . .  69c;  other  sizes,  25c  and  47e 


Florence  Freeman 


cashmere  bouquet 


HAND  LOTION 
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She  has  a  tremendous 
beauty  advantage  —  she  uses 


Spray  net 


H^» 


No  other  way  keeps  hair 
so  softly  in  place  all  day... 

And  won't  dry  hair  — adds  flattering  silkiness . . . 

because  it  contains  exclusive  Spray-on  Lanolin  Lotion 

In  just  one  magic  moment  Helene  Curtis  spray  net  gives  your  hair 
day-long  smoothness.  Simply  press  the  button— and  this  invisible 
mist  keeps  your  hair  the  way  you  set  it— softly,  naturally.  No  more 
straggly  wisps  nor  unruly  end  curls. 

And  spray  net  won't  dry  hair.  Contains  exclusive  Spray-on  Lano- 
lin Lotion.  Imparts  silkiness  and  luster.  Cant  harm  hair— brushes 
out  instantly.  Get  Helene  Curtis  spray  net  in  the  pastel  green  Aero- 
sol container  today.  ^rr~~-^ 

NOW... Costs  less: 

New  Large  Size,  (4'/2  oz.)  $  |  2  5 

Giant  Economy  Size  (11  oz.)  $1.89     (plus  tax.) 


spray  net 

B        II    0A       N        0 


net 


Created  by  Helene  Curtis,  Foremost  Name  in  Hair  Beauty 


r.M.  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


What's 


By  CHUCK  NORMAN 


Well,  Christmas  has  passed,  but 
record  collectors  from  coast  to 
coast  are  still  spinning  the  Glenn 
Miller  Memorial  Albums  they  got  from 
Santa,  and  will  be  doing  same  for  many 
years  to  come.  For  those  who  still  have 
gift  money  jangling  in  their  jeans,  these 
sixty-odd  echoes  from  Glenn's  green  years 
are  a  fine  investment  in  good  listening. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about 
the  album  is  the  way  youngsters,  who 
were  still  singing  nursery  rhymes  when 
Miller's  men  were  college  prom-enading 
their  way  into  the  hearts  of  millions,  sing 
and  sigh  along  with  the  tunes,  just  as  if 
they  had  been  among  the  crowds  at  Glen 
Island  Casino  in  1937.  But  that's  the  way 
it  was,  and  always  will  be,  with  Miller's 
music. 

To  the  kids  who  grew  up  in  the  uncer- 
tain era  preceding  World  War  II,  Miller 
was  a  symbol  of  something  they  could  all 
hold  on  to,  the.  maker  of  music  they  could 
take  with  them  wherever  they  went.  He 
was  the  star  of  high-school  record  dances, 
king  of  soda-joint  jukeboxes,  part  of  their 
suppertime  menu  through  his  daily  radio 
show,  and  the  maker  of  many  romances 
when  his  organ-like  sax  section  flowed  its 
mellow  melodies  through  the  gymnasiums, 
ballrooms,  and  parlors. 

The  live  tape  recordings  in  the  album 
are  guaranteed  to  crack  the  memory  of  the 
most  sophisticated  listener.  There  is  no 
more  fitting  memorial  to  Glenn  Miller  than 
his  music. 

Two  choruses  of  the  minute  waltz — Don't 
know  if  you've  noticed,  but  records  are 
getting  shorter.  A  few  years  back,  popular 
records,  almost  without  exception,  took  at 
least  three  minutes  to  spin  the  route.  Now, 
for  several  reasons,  the  trend  is  to  end  in 
two  minutes. 

Musically  speaking,  there  is  an  argu- 
ment against  the  two-minute  limit.  Musi- 
cians and  arrangers  say  that  it's  too  re- 
strictive, that  they  can't  tailor  all  their 
numbers  to  fit  into  a  narrow  slot.  Jazz  art- 
ists claim  they  can't  get  started  in  that 
time,  that  they're  just  "going"  and  not 
"gone"  when  the  red  light  flashes.  The 
fact  that  some  of  the  best  jazz  has  been 
made  on  12"  standard  discs  and  LP's  seems 
to  back  up  this  last  plea. 

Sales-wise,  however,  the  argument  is 
that  people  won't  go  stale  on  tunes  so 
quickly  when  they  just  hear  one  chorus. 

On  this  same  side  of  the  ledger,  and 
strictly  business,  is  the  strong  lobby  of 
jukeboxers  and  disc  jockeys.  Juke  owners 
buy  and  play  the  records,  and  the  jocks 
promote  them  over  the  air,  and  they  both 
have  some  touching  pleas  of  their  own. 

Coin-machine  operators  want  the  two- 
minute  standard  because  customers  can  ' 
play  thirty  of  them  in  an  hour  as  com- 
pared to  but  twenty  of  the  longer  offerings.  < 
If  they  ever  stopped  buying  records,  the 
companies  would  have  to  look  for  another 
market  for  50,000,000  discs.  So  the  waxer- 
ies  are  listening. 

The  lads  from  my  lodge,  the  Benevolent 
Knights  of  Jive  and  Java,  have  a  similar  ^ 
pitch.    With    three-    and    three-and-one-  • 
half-minute    sides,    the    number    of   times  * 


Spinning 


per  hour  which  we  can  "plug  the  product" 
is  limited.  (Wonder  how  many  record 
firms  will  get  letters  requesting  five-min- 
ute records,  after  divulging  that"?) 

However,  I  love  music  as  well  as  food, 
so  I'll  remain  in  neutral,  waiting  to  see 
which  way  they  shift. 

Looking  backward — Does  anybody  ever 
look  backward  when  facing  a  new  year? 
I  did,  and  it  brought  a  bit  of  nostalgia  and 
a  return  bout  for  the  old  argument,  were 
the  old  tunes  better?  Helping  to  brighten 
the  new  year  fifteen  years  ago  were  such 
new  tunes  as  "Thanks  For  the  Memory" 
and  "Dipsy  Doodle."  Ralph  Flanagan 
passed  that  information  on  to  me,  but  he 
must  be  wrong  about  these  next  ones  from 
1936 — it  couldn't  have  been  that  long  ago, 
Ralph — "Red  Sails  in  the  Sunset,"  "Moon 
over  Miami,"  "Dinner  for  One,  Please, 
James,"  and  "The  Music  Goes  'Round  and 
'Round."  So  does  the  clock. 

But  they  were  great  tunes.  And  if  any- 
body asks  why  I  know,  tell  them  that  my 
nurse  used  to  hum  them  to  me. 

Highbrow,  hi-fi,  and  high-priced — Every 
few  years  or  so,  the  record  and  music 
bizzes  go  on  what  Variety  calls  "a  kick." 
Swing,  Dixieland,  sweet,  bop,  boogie,  Latin 
American,  novelty,  juvenile,  all  styles  have 
had  their  time  on  the  throne,  but  the  latest 
is  the  healthiest  and  solidest  trend  to  come 
from  the  platter-presseries  in  years. 

Long-haired  music  has  gotten  a  crew- 
cut!  Attractive  packaging,  LP  convenience, 
and  the  boon  of  hi-fi  (high  fidelity)  tonal 
reproduction  are  mainly  responsible,  be- 
cause the  music,  and  most  of  the  artists, 
have  been  around  for  a  long  time. 

Up  to  now,  classical  music  has  not  had 
a  chance  to  make  popular  headway  in  the 
commercial  mass  market.  The  quick,  easy 
sale  of  popular  music  has  been  too  attrac- 
tive, and  though  a  steady  market  has  al- 
ways existed,  a  firm's  classical  issues  were 
often  subsidized  by  million-record  sales  of 
jive-and-dance  tunes.  Now,  sparked  by 
such  factors  as  artistic  and  imaginative 
album  cover  designs,  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  high-fidelity  phonographs  in  over 
a  million  homes  this  year,  and  the  con- 
venience of  easy  listening  uninterrupted 
by  the  frequent  clanking  of  changing  rec- 
ords, there  is  a  tremendous  and  steadily 
increasing  sale  of  semi-classical  and 
classical  recordings. 

Some  say  that  it  is  an  indication  of  an 
uplift  of  taste  among  Americans.  More 
likely  it  is  just  the  fact  that  an  untapped 
market  is  suddenly  being  catered  to.  There 
is  nothing  mysterious  about  classical  mu- 
sic, as  a  few  hours  spent  with  some  of  the 
selections  I  have  had  passed  on  to  me  as 
good  starters  will  quickly  show. 

Listed  below  are  a  few  of  the  most  pop- 
ular classical  recordings  made  by  many 
firms,  and  all  available  on  LP  records. 

Symphonies:  Tschaikowsky's  5th  Sym- 
phony; Schubert's  8th  Symphony;  Proko- 
fiev's "Classical  Symphony  in  D  Major." 

Concerti:  Beethoven's  "Emperor"  Con- 
certo; Grieg's  "Concerto  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra  in  A  Minor." 

Ballets      and      Suites:      Tschaikowsky's 


"Nutcracker  Suite"  and  his  "Swan  Lake" 
ballet  music. 

Overtures:  Overture  to  Wagner's  "Tann- 
hauser";  Overture  to  Tschaikowsky's 
"Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Miscellaneous:  Johann  Strauss  Waltzes; 
Bizet's  opera,  "Carmen";  Gershwin's  oper- 
etta, "Porgy  and  Bess." 

A  new  classical  album  of  special  inter- 
est to  the  uninitiated  would  be  Arturo 
Toscanini  conducting  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Ottorini  Respighi's  "Pines  and 
Fountains  of  Rome."  These  selections  are 
vivid  tone  poems,  each  a  musical  pic- 
ture interpreting  scenes  along  the  roads 
and  among  the  sleeping  ruins  of  the  Eter- 
nal City.  Journalist  Vincent  Sheehan  has 
written  a  running  commentary  to  accom- 
pany the  profuse  illustrations  which  make 
the  RCA  Victor  offering  one  of  the  most 
attractive  packages  of  the  season. 

Things  ain't  what  they  theme — Figure 
this  one  out  if  you  can;  then  wire  me  c/o 
St.  James  Infirmary.  Kenny  Myers  of  Mer- 
cury records  was  telling  me  about  that 
Ralph  Marterie  disc  you've  probably 
heard  by  now,  "The  Love  of  Three 
Oranges,"  and  it  tops  anything  done  yet  in 
the  current  fad  of  recording  theme-songs 
from  radio  shows. 

Many  listeners,  says  Kenny,  think  that 
it's  a  variation  on  the  theme  from  a  Lava 
Soap  commercial.  Others  recognize  it  as 
the  long-time  theme  of  the  popular  radio 
show,  The  FBI  In  Peace  And  War.  Well, 
it  goes  back  farther  than  that,  to  an  opera 
named  "The  Love  of  Three  Oranges," 
written  by  Sergei  Prokofiev.  Does  this 
mean  that  Prokofiev  was  writing  soap 
commercials — or  soap  operas — or  that  he's 
being  investigated  by  the  FBI?  Only  the 
Shadow  knows  .  .  . 

Country  and  Western  1953  poll — Hank 
Williams,  folk  singer,  composer,  and 
combo  leader,  ran  off  with  many  of  the 
awards  in  the  1953  end-of-the-year  popu- 
larity poll  taken  among  500  disc  jockeys. 
Hank  died  in  1952,  but  he  left  enough  mu- 
sic in  his  wake  to  carry  his  name  for  a 
long  time. 

Williams  captured  first  place  in  records 
with  "Your  Cheatin'  Heart,"  had  three 
numbers  in  the  best  song  division,  tied  for 
third  place  as  best  male  singer,  and  his 
combo  placed  second  in  the  small  unit 
class.  Quite  a  record. 

Best  male  singer  was  Eddy  Arnold,  best 
gal  singer,  Kitty  Wells,  best  big  band,  Pee 
Wee  King.  The  Carlisles  hit  pay  dirt  as 
the  best  singing  group,  and  the  top  tune 
of  the  year  was  "Crying  in  the  Chapel." 

No  longhair,  he — It's  not  true  that  Artie 
Shaw's  new  version  of  his  old  "Gramercy 
Five"  combo  is  made  up  of  his  ex-wives. 
But  it  is  true  that  he  has  shaved  his  head 
of  all  his  hair.  A  bopster  walked  into  The 
Embers  in  New  York  to  dig  Artie,  looked 
up  at  the  bare  noggin  and  said,  "Man,  I 
knew  you  was  temperamental,  but  you 
really  blew  your  top,  didn't  you?" 

And,  by  your  leave,  I  too  shall  blow  for 
now,  staccato  and  in  a  minor  key,  but 
shall  return  to  blow  again  next  month. 


PERIODIC  PAIN 
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the  girl 

you 


used 
to  be... 


what  would  she  think 

of  you  today? 

She  looks  out  at  the  world  through  older, 
wiser  eyes  .  .  .  that  girl  who  once  was 
you.  Would  she  approve  the  way  you 
look  at  things,  or  would  she  miss  the 
fresh  enthusiasm  that  was  so  much  a 
part  of  her  make-up?  Ask  yourself  the 
question  she  would  ask:  Do  you  still 
have  a  "young"  viewpoint? 

Part  of  feeling  young  is  a  willingness 
to  accept  new  ideas.  Perhaps  that's  why 
so  many  young  people  have  turned  to 
the  new  idea  in  sanitary  protection: 
Tampax*.  Because  Tampax  is  worn  in- 
ternally, it  avoids  many  of  the  discom- 
forts of  "those  days"— chafing,  irritation, 
the  whole  bulky  belt-pin-pad  harness, 
and  odor. 

Doctor-invented  Tampax  is  so  com- 
fortable the  wearer  can't  even  feel  its 
presence.  It's  easy  to  dispose  of.  Can  be 
worn  in  shower  or  tub.  The  Tampax 
package  never  betrays  your  secret.  In 
fact,  it's  so  small  a  month's  supply  slips 
into  purse.  Get  your  choice  of  3  ab- 
sorbencies  (Regular,  Super,  Junior)  at 
any  drug  or  notion  counter.  Tampax 
Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


*Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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DAYTIME 
DIARY 


All  programs  listed  are  heard  Monday  through  Friday;  all  times  given 
dre  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


AUNT  JENNY  When  a  boy  falls  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  family  friends,  and 
when  both  sets  of  parents  are  delighted 
with  the  match,  the  stage  would  appear 
to  be  set  for  an  ideal  marriage.  But  what 
happens  when  the  two  fathers  suddenly 
find  themselves  running  for  the  same  po- 
litical office?  In  a  recent  story,  Aunt  Jenny 
told  how  this  perplexing  situation  was 
solved  by  two  of  her  Littleton  neighbors. 
12:15  P.M.,  CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  WIFE  Mary  Noble  now 
realizes  that,  in  her  desperate  attempt  to 
save  her  marriage  from  actress  Elise  Shep- 
hard.  she  leaped  from  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire,  for  her  involvement  with  Lucius 
Brooks  threatens  not  only  her  marriage 
but  her  husband  Larry's  Broadway  career 
and  her  very  life.  Lucius  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  suppress  Mary's  evidence.  Is  it 
possible  that  Elise  can  turn  even  this  to 
her  own   advantage?   4  P.M.,  NBC. 

THE  BENNETTS  What  happens  to  a 
lawyer  who  won't  make  deals,  isn't  afraid  to 
fight,  and  has  a  way  of  sticking  to  his  own 
principles  no  matter  how  ruthlessly  they're 
attacked?  Wayne  Bennett  has  no  desire  to 
become  a  martyr,  and  still  less  to  create 
danger  for  his  family.  But  the  friends  and 
clients  who  have  come  to  rely  on  Wayne's 
advice  now  have  a  new,  better-than-ever 
reason  for  respecting  him.  11:30  A.M., 
NBC-TV. 

THE  BHiGnTEH  BAY  Once  again,  the 
Reverend  Richard  Dennis  and  his  family 
set  up  a  new  home — this  time  in  the  new 
township  of  Hope — whose  creation  caused 
so  much  trouble.  Unexpectedly,  daughter 
Althea  and  her  little  girl.  Spring,  arrive 
back  East  to  take  part  in  the  adventure, 
but  Papa  Dennis  soon  realizes  that  Althea, 
the  most  beautiful  and  difficult  of  his  chil- 
dren, is,  as  usual,  involved  in  a  problem 
of  her  own.  2 :45  P.M.,  CBS. 

FOLLOW  YOUB  HEAKT  A  few  short 
months  ago,  beautiful  Julie  Fielding  was 
a  pampered,  sheltered  girl  whose  chief 
worry,  on  getting  up  of  a  morning,  was 
the  selection  of  a  dress  for  her  luncheon 
date.  Not  even  Julie  herself  suspected  the 
strength  and  stubbornness  and  fight  that 
lay  beneath  her  attractive  surface.  Will  her 
sudden,  overwhelming  love  for  Peter  Davis 
lead  Julie  into  paths  stranger  than  she  can 


possibly   imagine?    11:45   A.M.,   NBC-TV. 

FRONT  PAGE  FABHELL    One  of  the 

strangest  cases  in  crime  reporter  David 
Farrell's  career  leads  him  into  great  per- 
sonal danger  as  he  prepares  to  write  the 
story  that  will  expose  the  secret  of  the 
crime.  David's  wife  Sally,  sensing  the  des- 
peration of  the  criminal,  is  shaken  with 
terror  over  David's  danger  as  he  ignores 
his  own  peril  in  his  effort  to  obtain  the 
last  clinching  bit  of  evidence.  5:15  P.M., 
NBC. 

THE  GUTBING  LIGHT  When  Dr.  Dick 
Grant  and  nurse  Janet  Johnston  become 
a  gossip  item  at  Cedars  Hospital,  Kathy 
Grant  at  last  realizes  what  her  lies  have 
done  to  her  marriage.  It  is  Dick's  cousin 
Peggy  who  tells  Kathy  about  Janet.  Will 
Kathy  in  turn  be  able  to  help  when  a 
stranger  named  Dan  Peters  stirs  up  trouble 
in  Peggy's  heart?  And  is  she  mature 
enough  now  to  understand  how  young  Dr. 
Kelly  feels  about  her?  1:45  P.M.,  CBS; 
12:45  P.M.,  CBS-TV. 

HAWKINS  FALLS  A  newcomer  to  Haw- 
kins Falls  will  find  it  a  pleasant  place — 
if  he's  patient  and  knows  the  ways  of 
small  towns.  For  strangers  don't  become 
friends  overnight  in  towns  the  size  of  Haw- 
kins Falls.  Lona  Drewer  is  so  accustomed 
to  her  fellow-townsmen's  attitude  that  she 
generally  doesn't  think  about  it.  But  is  it 
right  not  to  think  about  something  that 
could  cause  unnecessary  heartbreak?  11 
AM.,  NBC-TV. 

HILLTOP  HOUSE  Long  experience  as 
supervisor  of  an  orphanage  has  taught 
Julie  Paterno  Nixon  not  to  take  too  seri- 
ously the  emotional  extremes  of  adoles- 
cence. But  her  uneasiness  over  teen-age 
Barbara's  worship  of  Leonard  Klabber  is 
more  than  justified  when  the  full  potentiali- 
ties of  Len's  precocious  brain  begin  to 
emerge.  Is  Conrad  really  guilty  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  is  expelled  from  Hill- 
top House?  3  P.M.,  CBS. 

JUST  PLAIN  BILL  Bill  Davidson,  bar- 
ber of  Hartville,  has  many  times  used  his 
compassionate,  tolerant  understanding  of 
human  nature  to  help  his  friends  straight- 
en out  their  tangled  lives.  But  not  even 
Bill  can  save  himself,  his  daughter  Nancy 
and    her    husband    Kerry    Donovan    from 


near-disaster  when  they  become  the  tar- 
gets of  a  hate  so  violent  and  unbridled 
that  it  passes  the  bounds  of  normalcy. 
How  will  Bill  weather  this  danger?  5  P.M.. 
NBC. 

LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  Chichi 
waited  a  long  time  to  fall  in  love  but, 
when  she  did.  she  did  it  thoroughly.  Did 
she  and  Mac  really  marry  too  quickly? 
Papa  David  always  taught  her  to  think 
for  herself  in  important  matters,  but  is  he 
sorry  this  time  that  her  thoughts  led  her 
in  Mac's  direction?  Good  fortune  or  bad, 
Papa  David  will  be  there  to  share  it — but 
Chichi  so  ferventlv  hopes  it  will  be  good! 
3  P.M.,  NBC. 

LOBENZO  JO\ES  Though  Lorenzo  still 
cannot  remember  his  marriage  to  Belle, 
she  finds  new  hope  for  the  future  in  his 
friendship  during  the  difficult  early  days 
of  the  play  in  which  she  becomes  a  Broad- 
way success.  Will  brilliant,  predatory  Gail 
Maddox  allow  Lorenzo  to  become  ever 
more  deeply  drawn  to  Belle?  Or  will  she 
make  a  final  attack  so  desperate  and 
vicious  that  Belle  will  be  defenseless 
against  it?   5:30  P.M.,  NBC. 

LOVE  OF  LIFE  There  is  no  mystery 
about  Meg  Harper's  talent  for  getting 
into  trouble.  Willful,  spoiled,  and  filled 
with  resentment  at  the  way  fate  gave  her 
riches  only  to  snatch  them  away,  Meg  al- 
most seems  to  seek  trouble  out.  But  Hal 
Craig  may  be  more  than  even  Meg  can 
handle.  Can  Meg's  sister  Vanessa  fight  a 
man  like  Craig  without  important  help? 
And  even  if  there  is  help,  can  Van  herself 
escape  unscathed?    12:15  P.M.,  CBS-TV. 

MA  PERKI.VS  Over  the  years,  Ma  Per- 
kins has  learned  the  wisdom  of  accepting 
happiness — and  the  further  wisdom  of  not 
expecting  it  to  last  forever.  But  young 
people  have  a  way  of  demanding  that 
happiness  last,  and  Ma  wonders  how  she 
can  best  help  as  she  sees  her  loved  ones 
entering  on  a  time  of  trial  which  she  can 
do  little  to  alleviate.  Will  patience  and 
love  be  enough  to  help  them  win  through? 
1:15  P.M.,  CBS. 

OUB  GAL  SUNDAY  Successful  and  hap- 
py as  the  marriage  of  the  Brinthropes 
has  been,  Sunday  has  always  been  aware 
that  there  have  been  many  glamorous, 
worldly  women  who  have  tried  to  win  Lord 
Henry's  wealth,  charm  and  title  away 
from  her.  So  far  their  love  has  been  proof 
against  all  attacks,  but  suddenly  Sunday 
finds  herself  threatened  by  a  woman  so 
ruthless  that  the  specter  of  divorce  looms 
over  Black  Swan  Hall.  12:45  P.M.,  CBS. 

PEPPEB  YOUNG'S  FAMILY  Pepper 
and  Linda's  ecstatic  delight  with  their 
new  home  on  the  farm  is  shattered  when 
the  discovery  of  oil  on  the  property  dis- 
rupts the  entire  Young  family  in  a  fright- 
ening, unprecedented  manner.  Is  Father 
Young  justified  in  mortgaging  his  whole 
financial  position  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity?  Is  he,  as  Mother  Young  in- 
sists, bedazzled  by  a  mirage  that  can  only 
lead  to  tragedy?  3:30  P.M.,  NBC. 

PEItn  I    MASON    As  lawyer  Perry  Ma- 
son tries  to  protect  the  Beekman  family 
from  the  consequences  of  Ed  Beekman's 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


Enjoy  that 

FEEL  BETTER  FEELING 


Take      1 

Alka 

BRAND 

Seltzer 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

HEADACHE 

Get  MORE  of  Me  Pbm  Re/fever  MSTEM 

ALKA-SELTZER  means  fast  headache  relief 
because  the  system  absorbs  more  of  the  pain  ^.^ 

reliever  faster!  Yet,   alka-seltzer  is  gentle- 
acting;  it  doesn't  upset  your  stomach;  is 
actually  soothing.  Try  it! 


Also  FIRST  AID  for 
ACID  INDIGESTION 
COLD    DISCOMFORTS 

MILES  LABORATORIES,  INC.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


ON    DISPLAY    AT 
DRUG    STORES 
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Brotherly  business  is  discussed  by  Lebert,  Carmen,  Victor,  and  Guy 


Guy  Lombardo, 

the  musical  wizard,  has 

hit  the  jackpot  again 


he  leads  a  ROYAL  life 


Good  music,  like  good  wine,  im- 
proves with  age,  especially  when 
the  maker  is  a  master  like  Guy 
Lombardo.  Today,  Guy,  his  Royal 
Canadians,  and  their  "sweetest  music 
this  side  of  heaven"  are  almost  a 
legend — loved  by  generations  old  and 
young.  Of  almost  equal  interest  has 
been  Guy's  continually  close  associa- 
tion with  his  brothers — Lebert,  Victor, 
and  Carmen  (who's  often  called  Guy, 
by  mistake,  too). 

For  twenty-five  years  plus,  Guy  has 


stuck  to  one  music  formula:  to  give 
the  public  what  it  wants.  He  and  his 
orchestra  have  never  tried  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  musical  organization. 
While  other  bands  have  tried  to  push 
vocalists  or  use  new  styles — and  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside  in  doing  so — 
Guy  has  stuck  to  his  original  format, 
emphasizing  simplicity  and  melody. 
Proof  of  his  success  is  in  the  listening 
and  the  thousands  of  people  who 
yearly  jam  the  Roosevelt  Grill  in 
New  York  and  concert  halls  across 
the  land  to  hear  and  dance  to  his 
music. 

In  every  venture  he  has  under- 
taken— whether  it's  been  as  a  musi- 
cian, speedboat  racer,  or  restaurateur 
— Guy  has  always  come  out  on  top. 
When  radio  was  in  its  infancy,  Guy 
was  one  of  the  first  to  take  advantage 
of  its  unlimited  possibilities.  And, 
since   television  first  burst  upon   the 


entertainment  scene,  he  has  been  fol- 
lowing it  with  a  keen  eye.  Asked 
many  times  to  do  his  own  show,  Guy 
turned  down  all  offers  until  he  got 
just  the  one  he  knew  he — and  his 
audience — would  like.  The  result:  a 
relaxed,  informal  half-hour  of  his 
music — with  no  gimmicks  or  extras,  as 
Guy  puts  it — televised  from  the  sur- 
roundings he's  so  identified  with,  the 
Roosevelt  Grill.  In  addition  to  this 
new  Friday  night  show  over  WNBT, 
Guy  still  has  his  weekly  Lombardo- 
land,  U.S.A.,  heard  on  Mutual  radio 
Saturday  nights,  also  broadcast  from 
the  Roosevelt. 

Guy  is  pleased  and  amazed  by  the 
wonderful  reception  his  new  show  has 
had.  And,  if  the  enthusiasm  continues, 
it's  certain  he'll  soon  be  at  the  top  of 
the  TV  list,  adding  one  more  honor 
to  his  well-deserved  and  already 
overcrowded  roster. 


Time  out  for  a  sample  of  wife  Lilliebell's 
scrumptious  cooking,  and  a  "chat"  with  one 
of   his    pets,    before    racing    his    speedboat. 


R 
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What's  New 
from  Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
seems  to  be  quite  a  month  for  anniversa- 
ries in  the  broadcast  world.  The  Greatest 
Story  Ever  Told  starts  its  eighth  year  this 
month  for  its  original  sponsor,  The  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Company.  The  Sec- 
ond Mrs.  Burton  is  nine  years  old,  and 
Aunt  Jenny  starts  her  18th  year  on  the 
air. 

Danny  Thomas  has  two  personal  holidays 
in  January.  The  6th  marked  his  40th 
birthday,  and  the  15th  his  17th  wedding 
anniversary. 

Speaking  of  birthdays,  it's  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Ray  Bolger  hits  fifty  on  January 
10th.    He  certainly  doesn't  look  it. 

Gloria  Stroock  is  one  television  actress 
who  doesn't  believe  in  idling  her  time 
away  while  waiting  for  parts  to  come  up. 
Though  she  plays  Gay  Gotham  on  the 
weekly  Stork  Club  TV  show,  she  also  holds 
down  a  steady  job  as  manager  of  The  Lit- 
tle Studio,  an  art  gallery  in  Manhattan. 
Gloria  says  she  has  the  nicest  boss  possi- 
ble— Richard  Kollman — because  whenever 
a  good  part  comes  up  on  Studio  One  or 
another  of  the  dramatic  shows,  he  lets  her 
take  time  off. 

The  Jack  Webbs'  reconciliation  didn't 
take  and  their  marriage  is  definitely  over. 
The  Dragnet  star  is  said  to  have  given  his 
wife,  former  actress  Julie  London,  a  tre- 
mendous property  settlement,  $25,000  a 
year  alimony  for  life — or  until  she  remar- 
ries— and  custody  of  their  two  children. 

Remember  Anna  Q.  Nilsson,  beloved 
star  of  silent  films?  She  just  landed  a 
small  role  in  the  Anne  Jeffreys — Robert 
Sterling  television  series,  Topper.  And 
Mae  West  is  said  to  be  looking  for  a  spon- 
sor for  a  projected  video  show  called  She 
Done  Him  Wrong. 

Betty  Hutton  may  be  signed  to  a  long- 
term  CBS-TV  contract  if  she  and  the  net- 
work brass  can  get  together  on  salary. 

Lucille  Ball  and  Desi  Arnaz  will  have 
to  find  a  new  baby-sitter  for  their  J 
Love  Lucy  program.  Elizabeth  Patterson, 
who  plays  the  part,  is  planning  to  return 
to  the  New  York  stage.  Speaking  of  Lucy, 
did  you  know  that  Ricky  Ricardo,  Jr.,  is 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


Jane  Pickens  proudly  displays  her  guest- 
of-honor  corsage  at  a  Goodwill  benefit. 


YwmFKE! 


CANNON  SHEETS  and  TOWELS  •  DORMEYER  MIXERS 
WESTINGHOUSE  VACUUM  CLEANERS 


Or  Jake  Your  Choke  of  Any 

of  the  Nationally  Advertised 

Products  in  this 

NEW  164  PAGE 

FULL-COLOR 

CATALOG 


Sk^  *=JMp5' 


How  You  Can  Fill  Your  Home  With  Luxuries  Y  ou've 
Always  Wanted  Without  Spending  a  Penny! 

It's  true !  Without  spending  a  penny  you  can  fill  your  home 
with  luxurious  furnishings  and  appliances !  Famous  brand 
appliances,  rugs,  dishes,  blankets,  luggage,  fashions, 
watches,  cameras,  furniture  .  .  .  these  and  many,  many 
more— yours  FREE !  Just  choose  the  gifts  you  want  from  a 
truly  breathtaking  array  of  famous-name  products,  beauti- 
fully displayed  and  described  in  our  big,  new,  full-color, 
164-page  catalog! 

IT'S  SIMPLE  AS  A-B-C 

Just  form  a  friendly  shopping  club  among  a  few  of  your 
family,  friends,  or  co-workers.  Show  them  the  catalog  and 
help  them  make  their  selections.  They  shop  at  home— at 
value  prices— and  on  easy  payments!  They'll  thank  you 
when  they  receive  valuable  FREE  premiums  with  every 
purchase  they  make!  You— as  Club  Secretary— pay  nothing 
for  your  merchandise !  And  you  can  go  on  obtaining  gift 
after  gift— FREE— for  as  long  as  you  care  to  continue ! 


Send  For  FREE  CATALOG 

Simply  mail  coupon  or  write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  and  complete  details  of  Club 
Plan.  No  cost  or  obligation.  But  don't  put 
it  off !  The  sooner  you  act,  the  sooner  you'll 
receive  all  the  wonderful  things  you've 
wanted — FREE ! 

POPULAR  CLUB  PLAN,  Dept.  B-757 
Lynbrook,  New  York 


POPULAR  CLUB  PLAN,  Dept.  B-757 
Lynbrook,  New  York 

Without  cost  or  obligation  to  me,  please  send  your 
FREE  CATALOG  of  nationally  advertised  merchan- 
dise and  tell  me  how  I  can  get  anything  I  want  with- 
out cost! 


Name.. 


Address.. 


City... 
Zone.. 


..Stale.. 
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First  stop,  of  course,  the  Empire  State  Building,  with 
its  unequaled  view  of  Manhattan  and  the  harbor. 


Then  a  ride  by  hansom  cab  through  Central  Parle — a 
touch  of  "country"  in  the  middle  of  a  bustling  city. 


Sightseeing  with  Robert  Q. 


Contest  winner  Nancy  Ann  Miller  sees 
New  York — with  Lewis  as  guide 


There  was  no  more  excited  twenty-one-year-old  in  the 
whole  United  States  than  Nancy  Ann  Miller,  when  she 
was  named  the  nation's  "Queen  of  Eyewear."  Nancy 
is  definitely  a  4-B  queen  .  .  .  blonde,  blue -eyed,  bespectacled 
and  beautiful.  In  fact,  she  won  her  title  for  being  the  love- 
liest of  all  the  lovely  (and  smart)  models  in  America  who 
wear  glasses.  .  .  .  Nancy's  an  Illinois  girl,  who  lives  with  her 
parents  in  Mt.  Prospect,  a  Chicago  suburb.  She's  been  a 
model  for  three  years,  has  worn  glasses  ever  since  high- 
school  days — and,  Nancy  adds,  "They've  never  made  a  dent 


in  my  popularity  with  the  opposite  sex!"  ...  As  winner  of 
the  contest,  sponsored  by  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company, 
Nancy  won  an  all-expense-paid  trip  to  New  York  City, 
$300  in  defense  bonds,  a  complete  wardrobe  of  eyeglasses — 
"One  pair,"  she  says,  "is  just  not  enough."  She  stayed  at 
one  of  Manhattan's  finest  hotels,  dined  at  the  most  famous 
restaurants,  saw  the  hit  shows  .  .  .  and  was  personally 
escorted  around  the  town  one  afternoon  by  Robert  Q.  Lewis 
— who  is  not  only  a  highly  eligible  bachelor  but  has 
become  pretty  famous  in  eyeglasses  himself! 
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Robert  Q.  Lewis  is  seen  on  The  Name's  The  Same,  ABC-TV,  Tues.,  10:30  P.M.,  for  Swanson's  Foods  and  American  Chicle.   Robert  Q.  Lewis 
Little  Show,  on  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  4  P.M.,  for  General  Foods.  Robert  Q.  Lewis  Show,  CBS  Radio,  Sat.,  10:15  A.M.,  for  Pinesol.   (All  EST) 


Only  a  Central  Park  Zoo  hippo  would  foil  to  smile 
at  lovely  Nancy — and  laugh  out  loud  at  Robert  Q! 


Strolling  down  Fifth  Avenue,  they  meet  comedian  Al 
Kelly — who  says  he  should   be   "King  of  Eyewear." 


Nancy  Ann  Miller  herself  is  the  undisputed  "Queen  of  Eyewear."  For  dinner  with  Lewis  at  Toots  Shor's  famous 
restaurant,  she  wears  semi-rimless,  rhinestone-trimmed  evening  glasses— just  part  of  the  eyeglass  wardrobe  she  won! 
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Blemishes* :  "Noxzema  helped 
my  rough,  blemished*  skin  look 
much  smoother,  clearer,"  says 
Cathy  Brown,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Dry  skin:  "Noxzema's  new 
routine  helps  keep  my  dry  skin 
looking  smooth  and  fresh,"  says 
Eleanor  Jones,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.C. 


Look  lovelier 
nc  lO  days  a 

DOCTORS  HOME  RKSALSEiU 
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This  new,  different  beauty  care 

helps  skin  look  fresher,  prettier 

—helps  keep  it  that  way,  too ! 

•  If  you  aren't  entirely  satisfied  with 
your  complexion,  here's  important 
beauty  news!  A  famous  skin  doctor 
worked  out  a  different  kind  of  beauty 
routine  — with  a  special  beauty  cream. 

Why  it's  so  successful 

This  new  beauty  care  owes  its  amazing 
effectiveness  to  the  unique  qualities  of 
Noxzema.  This  famous  greaseless  formu- 
la is  a  combination  of  softening,  sooth- 
ing, and  cleansing  ingredients  offered 
by  no  other  leading  beauty  cream.  It's 
medicated— aids  healing— helps  skin  look 
clean  and  fresh! 

Letters  from  all  over  America  praise 
Noxzema's  quick  help  for  dry,  rough 
skin;  externally-caused  blemishes;  and 
for  that  dull,  lifeless,  half-clean  look  of 
many   so-called   normal   complexions. 

Start  tonight!  Just  do  this: 


1  Cleanse  your  face  by  washing  with 
Noxzema  and  water.  Apply  Noxzema; 
wring  out  a  cloth  in  warm  water  and  wash 
as  if  using  soap.  See  how  stale  make-up  and 
dirt  disappear  after  this  'cream-washing'! 

2 Night  Cream :  Noxzema  helps  your 
skin  look  smoother,  fresher,  lovelier. 
Pat  a  bit  extra  over  any  blemishes.*  It's 
medicated  to  help  heal  them  — fast!  It's 
greaseless,  too!  No  smeary  pillow! 

3  Make-up  base :  In  the  morning, 
'cream-wash'  again;  then  smooth  on 
Noxzema  as  your  long-lasting  powder  base. 
It  helps  protect  your  skin  all  day! 

It  works  or  money  back !  In  clinical 
tests  Noxzema  helped  4  out  of  .5  with  skin 
problems  have  lovelier-looking  skin.  If  you 
don't  look  lovelier  in  10  days— return  jar  to 
Noxzema,  Baltimore  — money  back! 

Look  lovelier  offer!  For  a  limited 
time  you  get  the  40^  size  Noxzema  only 
29<-  plus  tax.  Get  this  trial  jar,  then  get  the 
economical  10  oz.  size  for  only  89^  plus  tax 
at  all  drug,  cosmetic  counters. 

*externally-caneed. 

NOXZEMAmU. 


What's  New 


(Continued   jrom   page   19) 
played  by  twins?     They  are  the  15-month - 
old  sons  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Max  Mayer  of 
Montrose,   California. 

Eddie  Fisher  is  laughing  over  a  letter  he- 
received  recently  from  one  of  his  feminine- 
fans.  "Dear  Eddie,"  she  wrote,  "I  think 
you  are  the  best  singer  in  the  world. 
You're  handsome,  you're  a  doll.  I  adore 
you.  Would  you  please  send  me  a  picture 
of  your  brother,  Alvin?" 

Speaking  of  fan  letters,  Make  Up  Your 
Mind,  the  Monday-through-Friday  day- 
time radio  program  emceed  by  Jack  Ster- 
ling over  CBS,  receives  10,000  letters  a 
week,  believe  it  or  not.  Many  of  the  let- 
ters submit  hypothetical  problems  to  be 
presented  on  the  show,  but  the  majority 
of  them  are  from  folks  who  have  disagreed 
with  the  panel,  which  only  goes  to  prove 
that  listeners  often  do  speak  their  minds. 

Recently,  someone  asked  Groucho  Marx 
if  he  had  seen  his  old  movie  "Copacabana" 
on  television.  "Yes,"  he  answered.  "I 
got  a  lot  of  fan  mail  about  it — all  threat- 
ening." 

Helen  Ward,  who  first  won  fame  as  the 
songstress  with  Benny  Goodman's  band 
several  years  ago,  is  making  a  comeback. 
As  a  result  of  an  album  she  made  for  Co- 
lumbia Records,  "It's  Been  So  Long,"  she 
has  had  many  radio  and  television  offers 
and  will  probably  be  set  for  a  show  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Peggy  Lee  was  out  of  commission  for 
more  than  a  month  due  to  illness  which 
forced  her  to  cancel  many  bookings.  Peggy 
was  extremely  nervous  and  upset  at 
the  time  of  her  divorce  from  Brad  Dex- 
ter, and  her  physician  ordered  her  to  take 
a  complete  rest.  She  should  be  back  in 
action  very  shortly.  If  and  when  Jack 
Webb  does  his  projected  new  television 
series,  Pete  Kelly's  Blues,  Peggy  is  slated 
for  the  lead. 

Mulling  the  Mail: 

Miss  E.  Y.,  Richmond,  Virginia:  Ethel 
Merman  is  not  signed  for  any  regular  TV 
series,  but  she  is  set  to  do  the  Comedy 
Hour  on  Sunday,  January  24,  from  Holly- 
wood.    Mary    Martin's    video    appearances 


Herb  Shriner  shows  his  RTVM  life  story  ( 
to    Wisconsin    friend    Thomas    J.    Dorff. 


from  Coast  to  Coast 


will  be  limited  to  extra-special  guest  shots 
only,  because  of  her  Broadway  show, 
"Kind  Sir".  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  E.  M.,  San  Diego, 
California:  No,  singer  Andy  Russell  is  not 
retiring  from  show  business,  but  his  wife, 
Delia,  is.  They  worked  together  as  an  act 
for  four  years  and  played  their  last  en- 
gagement a  few  months  ago  at  the  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove  in  Los  Angeles.  Andy  will 
continue  on  alone  and  Delia  will  devote 
her  time  to  a  new  dress  shop  she  has 
opened  in  Hollywood.  .  .  .  Mrs.  M.  K.,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois:  Yes,  you  are  right.  Homer 
Fickett  did  pass  away  in  November,  in 
New  York  City,  and  his  death  was  a  sad 
blow  to  the  radio  world.  For  the  past 
eight  years,  he  had  directed  The  Theatre 
Guild  On  The  Air,  and  had  previously 
been  associated  with  Cavalcade  Of  Amer- 
ica, The  March  of  Time,  and  the  Helen 
Hayes  radio  series.  .  .  .  Mr.  K.  O'C,  Al- 
bany, New  York:  Shirley  Harmer  is  from 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  singers 
on  the  air  today.  She  is  just  twenty-one, 
and  has  been  signed  for  George  Jessel 
Salutes  and  The  American  Music  Hall 
programs  on  ABC.  Shirley  was  discovered 
by  Paul  Whiteman,  musical  director  for 
the  network,  after  he  heard  a  record  she 
made  for  a  local  radio  station  in  Canada. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Dallas,  Texas:  June  Valli 
is  very  much  alive  and  singing,  but  the 
reason  you  haven't  seen  her  on  TV  is  that 
she's  been  busy  touring  night  clubs  and 
theatres,  in  addition  to  making  records. 
Her  disc  of  "Crying  in  the  Chapel"  was  a 
recent  big  hit. 

What  Ever  Happened  To  ...   ? 

Marion  Hutton,  the  songstress,  who  used 
to  be  heard  on  many  radio  programs  and 
who  also  made  numerous  personal  appear- 
ances? For  the  past  couple  of  years, 
Marion  has  been  in  semi-retirement,  liv- 
ing on  Long  Island  with  her  husband  and 
two  children.  But  when  her  sister,  Betty, 
was  in  New  York  recently,  Marion  con- 
fessed that  she  missed  show  business  and 
that  she  might  return  to  the  bright  lights 
in  the  near  future. 

Beatrice  Kaye,  the  gal  who  specialized 
in  Gay  Nineties  songs  and  comedy  and 
was  a  big  name  in  radio  a  few  seasons 
back?  Beatrice  has  done  little  work  on 
the  air  or  in  TV  lately,  but  has  appeared 
in  supper  clubs,  mostly  in  and  around  the 
West  Coast.  She  has  a  beautiful  ranch 
outside  of  Reno,  Nevada,  and  spends  most 
of  her  time  there. 

Freddie  Stewart,  the  tenor,  who  was 
very  popular  with  the  teen-age  crowd  a 
while  back?  Freddie  is  currently  singing 
at  the  Celebrity  Club  in  New  York  City, 
and  occasionally  does  a  guest  appearance 
on  radio  and  television.  In  answer  to 
those  of  you  who  wrote  about  seeing  him 
on  TV  movies,  those  are  the  films  he  made 
several  years  ago  for  Monogram,  and  they 
have  recently  been  released  for  television. 


These  are  some  of  the  personalities 
readers  have  inquired  about.  If  you  have 
wondered  what  happened  to  one  of  your 
favorite  people  on  radio  or  television,  drop 
me  a  line—Miss  Jill  Warren,  Radio-TV 
Mirror  Magazine,  205  E.  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City  17,  New  York,  and  I'll  try  my 
best  to  find  out  for  you  and  put  the  infor- 
mation in  the  column.  Unfortunately,  we 
don't  have  space  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions, so  I  try  to  cover  those  personalities 
about  whom  we  receive  the  most  inquiries. 
Sorry,  no  personal  answers. 


I  dreamed 
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Guess  whose  figure  is  going  around  in  Arctic  circles! 

It's  mine  and  it's  marvelous  — 

so  sleek  and  smooth,  so  fabulously  curved  — 

who  ever  dreamed  the  bear  facts  could  be  so  beautiful! 

Here  on  top  of  the  world  we  know 

what  makes  the  world  go  round 

. .  .  it's  Maidenform.  & 


Shown:  Maidenform's  Chansonette, 
in  favorite  fabrics  .  .  .  from  2.00 
Send  for  free  style  booklet, 
Maidenform,  New  York  16 
There  is  a  MAIDENFORM  for 
every  type  of  figure. * 
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Only   NEW   DESIGN    MODESS 

gives  you  the  luxury  of  a  new 
whisper-soft  fabric  covering  . .  . 
no  gauze  ...  no  chafe. 
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Godfrey  has  always  believed  in  learning  new  skills — such  as  handling  a  huge  Navy  transport  plane. 


Arthur  Godfrey's  Story 


Work  and  play  are  the  same  thing  to  Arthur. 


Man  of  the  Moment.    Whispered  about.    Shouted  about. 
Exciting  giant  of  entertainment  in  our  time ! 

By  HELEN  BOLSTAD 


Two  short  months  ago,  Arthur  Godfrey  and  Julius 
La  Rosa  came  to  the  parting  of  the  ways — a  parting  which 
splashed  across  the  nation  in  enough  newspaper  ink  to 
rival  the  reporting  of  the  Korean  prisoner  exchange.    Since 
then,  Godfrey  has  rebuilt  portions  of  his  show,  Julius 
La  Rosa  has  begun  the  long,  hard  climb  to  success  on  his  own 
with  a  radio  show  and  personal  appearances.   The  after- 
effects of  the  split  remain,  however,  with  a  Chicago  woman 
protesting,  "Arthur  Godfrey  is  a  tyrant" — a  Delaware  woman 
defending,  "I  worship  Arthur  Godfrey.   He  is  our  greatest 
American  and  should  be  President  of  the  United  States." 
Each  has  reason  to  believe  she  is  right,  for  actually  the 


See   Next  PageW 
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Arthur 
Godfrey  s 
Story 


Schoolboy:  Godfrey  (in  white)  with  classmates  at  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 


Friends:   Walter  Winchell,    left,   gave   Arthur   his   first   buildup. 
(Center,  President  James  Don  of  the  Gulfstream  Park  in  Florida.) 


KlUb 


nut*         wilsbuiy 


puzzle  remains.  What  manner  of  man 
is  Arthur  Godfrey?  What  is  he  really 
like? 

First  of  all,  Arthur  Godfrey  is  a 
human  being — a  human  being  with  a 
strong  character  which  was  formed 
long  before  he  came  to  broadcasting. 
It's  a  character  which  was  forged  in 
the  fires  of  adversity.  From  a  minus- 
zero  start  he  has  climbed  to  affluence 
and  influence,  and  twice,  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  success,  he  has  been  struck 
down  by  near-fatal  physical  adversity. 

From  childhood,  Godfrey,  when  be- 
set by  problems,  has  taken  strong, 
impulsive  action  to  solve  them. 

At  fourteen,  that  action  took  the 
form  of  running  away  from  home. 
The  financial  difficulties  of  the  God- 
frey family,  then  living  at  Hasbrouck 
Heights,  New  Jersey,  had  reached  a 
point  where  the  small  sums  Arthur 
earned  as  a  delivery  boy  made  no 
dent  in  the  total  need.  To  friends,  he 
said,  "It's  best  that  I  get  out  on  my 
own.  I  can't  continue  to  be  a  burden 
to  my  family." 

Getting  out  on  his  own  led  him  to 
many  strange  places.  For  two  years — 
the  formative  years  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen — the  lonely  red-headed  kid 
batted  around  the  country.  He  was 
an  office  boy,  a  laborer,  a  lumberjack. 
Often  he  was  hungry,  cold,  homeless. 
He  had  little  education,  much  ambi- 


Salesman:  Godfrey,  ably  abetted  by  Frank  Parker,  likes  to  kid 
commercials — and  sponsors  couldn't  be  happier  with  the  results! 


Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts  is  simulcast  Mon.,  8:30  P.M.,  over  CBS  Radio  and  CBS-TV,  for  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.  Arthur  Godfrey  Time  is 
heard  on  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  seen  on  CBS-TV,  M-Th— both  10-11 :30  A.M.— for  Kellogg,  Kleenex,  Snow  Crop,  Esquire  Boot  Polish,  Star-Kist, 
Toni,  Frigidaire,  Pepsodent,  PiUsbury,  Nabisco,  and  Chesterfield.  Arthur  Godfrey  And  His  Friends  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Wed.,  8  P.M.,  for  Pills- 
bury,  Toni,  and  Chesterfield  Cigarettes.  The  Arthur  Godfrey  Digest  is  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  Sun.,  5  P.M.,  for  Fiberglas.  (All  times  are  EST) 
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Family  man:   A  rare   photograph   of  Arthur  and   his  wife,    Mary. 


Beginner:  The  redhead   in  his  early  radio  days. 


tion  and  only  his  nerve  as  an  asset. 

He  broke  the  aimless  cycle  by  join- 
ing the  Navy.  But,  after  his  discharge, 
the  same  spirit-breaking  whirl  re- 
curred. He  went  to  Detroit  to  work  in 
an  automobile  plant.  It  wasn't  his 
kind  of  job.  He  turned  wanderer 
again,  washed  dishes  for  meals, 
learned  to  be  a  chef,  got  fired,  finally 
made  his  first  real  money  by  selling 
cemetery  lots. 

Promptly,  he  lost  this  money  in 
striving  to  be  an  entertainer.  He 
bought  into  a  vaudeville  act,  got 
stranded  in  the  wilds  of  Wyoming, 
was  brushed  off  by  Hollywood,  hitch- 
hiked back  to  Chicago,  drove  a  taxi — 
and  this  time,  reaching  again  for  se- 
curity and  order,  joined  the  Coast 
Guard.  ' 

Perhaps  in  his  own  personal  satis- 
faction, which  he  found  in  Navy  serv- 
ice, there  is  an  answer  to  the  charge 
that  Godfrey  is  a  tough  disciplinarian. 
For,  in  order  to  maintain  perfection 
on  his  show,  Godfrey  brooks  no  inter- 
fererfce. 

Some  indication  of  this  reaches  the 
air.  Last  summer,  when  he  had  suf- 
ficiently recuperated  from  his  opera- 
tion to  be  able  to  rejoin  the  show 
through  a  remote  pick-up  from  his 
Virginia  farm,  viewers  saw  him  glance 
at  a  monitor  and  call  for  a  camera 
shot  they  weren't  seeing.  "Take  Two," 
he  ordered.  (Continued  on  page  81) 
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La  Rosa  has  the  world  on  a  string  and  is  neatly  wrapping  it. around  his  finger 

By  GLADYS  HALL 


Julie  is  sitting  on  a  rainbow,  as  the  old  song  goes.  He 
has  the  world  by  a  string — several  strings,  in  fact. 
He  has  fame,  for  instance,  of  the  kind  that  rates 
front-page  headlines  from  coast  to  coast.  Money,  such  as 
the  simple  boy  from  Brooklyn  never  dreamed  he'd  have. 
Applause,  adulation,  and  even  the  adoration  of  the  kids 


who  flock  around  any  theatre  in  which  he  is  singing. 
And  love — the  love  of  the  girl  he  loves. 

But  has  Julie  already  found — too  soon  for  a  boy  of 
twenty-three — that  a  rainbow  is  a  lonely  place?  That 
the  strings  go  both  ways,  and  are  tied  in  a  knot  around 
him?  That,  if  the  girl  he  loves  is  not  to  be  his  girl,  for 


Julius  La  Rosa  is  heard  on  his  own  show,  over  CBS  Radio,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  at  7:35  P.M.  EST. 
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Strange  new  world  for 

Julie  .  .  .  crowds 
demanding   autographs 

as  he  himself  did, 
not  long  ago),  his  name 

in  lights,  lonely  hotel 
rooms  .  .  .  and  dreams 
of  a  girl  named  Dorothy! 


See   Next   Page^ 
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Julie  .  .  .  crowds 
demanding  autographs 

(as  he  himself  did, 
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La  Rosa  has  the  world  on  a  string  and  is  neatly  wrapping  it. around  his  finger 
By  GLADYS  HALL 


Julie  is  sitting  on  a  rainbow,  as  the  old  song  goes.  He 
has  the  world  by  a  string— several  strings,  in  fact. 
He  has  fame,  for  instance,  of  the  kind  that  rates 
front-page  headlines  from  coast  to  coast.  Money,  such  as 
the  simple  boy  from  Brooklyn  never  dreamed  he'd  have. 
Applause,  adulation,  and  even  the  adoration  of  the  kids 


who  flock  around  any  theatre  in  which  he  is  singing- 
And  love — the  love  of  the  girl  he  loves. 

But  has  Julie  already  found — too  soon  for  a  boy  of 
twenty-three — that  a  rainbow  is  a  lonely  place?  That 
the  strings  go  both  ways,  and  are  tied  in  a  knot  around 
him?  That,  if  the  girl  he  loves  is  not  to  be  his  girl,  for 
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s  U  Rosa  is  heard  on  dis  own  ihow,  ova  CBS  Radio.  Monday.  Wednesday  and  Friday,  at  7:35  P.M.  EST. 
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JULIUS  LaROSA 


Sitting  on  a  Rainbow 


Julie  loves   good   clothes,   finds   it   hard   to   be- 
lieve   he    can    now    have    his    suits    tailor-made. 


Not  much  time  for  fun  and  relaxation — but  he  does  get  in  a  game 
of  Scrabble  with  his  lawyer,  Frank  Barone,  and  a  visiting  reporter. 


all  time  to  come,  fame  and  fortune  are  worth  little? 

When  Julie  prays,  as  he  does  so  faithfully,  is  it  to 
give  thanks  for  all  that  has  come  his  way?  Or  is  it  to 
ask  for  Divine  guidance  in  the  problems  he  has  faced 
ever  since  Arthur  Godfrey  spoke  the  words  that 
shocked  and  stunned  the  listening  world:  "That  was 
Julie's  swan  song  with  us."  Almost  before  they  left 
Godfrey's  lips,  those  seven  words  sent  Julie  sky- 
rocketing to  the  top  of  the  rainbow  oh  which  he  is 
perched  today — and  started  the  problems  coming  his 
way. 

What  thoughts  are  uppermost  in  Julie's  mind  today, 
what  emotions  in  his  heart?  Gratitude?  Pride?  Re- 
gret?   Elation?    Fear?    Confusion? 

It's  likely  that  he  feels  the  same  mixture  of  all  these 
emotions  that  any  nice,  normal  American  boy  would 
feel  if  he  were  suddenly  thrust  into  such  a  spot. 

Before  those  seven  words  shivered  the  timbers  of 
the  networks,  Julie  was  just  one  of  the  "Little  God- 
freys" along  with  Marion  Marlowe,  Frank  Parker, 
Janette  Davis,  the  McGuire  Sisters,  Lu  Ann  Simms  and 
the  others.  Because  of  his  melodic  voice,  his  youth,  his 
dark  good  looks,  his  boy-next-door  appeal,  he  came 
a  little  closer  to  the  heart,  perhaps,  than  the  others. 
But  in  terms  of  build-up,  billing,  importance  and 
money,  he  was  just  one  of  Papa  Godfrey's  "family" 
and,  as  such,  was  treated  with  neither  more  nor  less 


partiality  than  the  others  on  the  Godfrey  programs. 
.  When  his  heart  first  turned,  as  it  did,  to  Dorothy 
McGuire,  and  hers  (there  seems  no  doubt  of  it)  to  him, 
no  one  outside  the  tight  little  Godfrey  circle  was  any 
the  wiser.  Nor  did  the  other  Little  Godfreys  take  it 
seriously.  He  was  just  fooling  around,  they  thought 
and  said.  Julie  always  had  fun  with  the  girls — the 
kidding,  practical- joking  kind  of  fun.  Julie  and  Lu 
Ann  Simms,  for  instance,  had  been  kind  of  coltish 
together.  People  tried  to  make  a  romance  of  it,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  it. 

^Fhen  there  was  the  more  serious  rumor  about  a  girl 
in  Washington  who  wouldn't  marry  Julie  because, 
she  felt,  it  might  interfere  with  his  career.  Julie,  it  was 
hinted,  had  taken  that  hard.  If  he  had,  it  didn't  show 
on  him. 

Dottie  McGuire  and  Julie?  When  their  names  were 
first  lirlked,  the  other  Little  Godfreys  considered  it 
kid  stuff.  Sure,  Julie  and  Dottie  had  a  few  laughs 
together.  And  why  not?  They  were  thrown  together 
for  most  of  every  working  day,  five  days  a  week.  True, 
she  was  separated  from  her  husband  and  therefore 
vulnerable.  Sure,  Julie  was  heartfree,  and  vigorous, 
and  Italian  blood  runs  hot.  Still,  everyone  gave  it  a 
laughing  brush-off. 

"Kid  stuff"  was  what  Arthur  Godfrey  called  it,  too, 
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It    seems    as    though    Julie    lives    his    life    in    the    headlines 
these   days — this   one   from    Boston    is    particularly    exciting! 


From  Julie's  own  scrapbook,  while  he  was  still  in 
Navy  uniform:  Above,  celebrating  on  leave  with  his 
family  and  friends.  Below,  that  fateful  meeting  with 
Godfrey — when  the  rainbow  first  started  to  gleam. 


after  the  headlines  had  indicated  it  was  something  more 
mature.  "We  all  knew  Julie  was  crazy  nuts  about 
her,  like  a  kid  in  high  school  is  crazy  nuts  over  another 
kid,"  Arthur  said. 

Perhaps  that  is  all  it  was,  at  first.  Perhaps  it  would 
never  have  amounted  to  more  than  this  if  it  could 
have  remained  a  private  matter,  as  affairs  of  the  heart 
should  be.  It  might  then  have  run  its  normal  course 
and  ended  with  no  more  serious  aftermath  than  a 
sentimental  memory,  with  neither  youngster  hurt  and 
no  harm  done. 

Or  if,  in  calling  it  "kid  stuff,"  Godfrey  underestimated 
the  depth  and  strength  of  the  emotion  between  Dottie 
and  Julie  (as  now  appears  to  be  the  case),  the  problem 
might  have  been  worked  out,  in  private,  by  the  three 
young  people  concerned.  Dottie  might  have  goti  her 
divorce  quietly,  and  she  and  Julie  might  have  gone 
from  working  and  laughing  together  to  making  a  home 
and  fife  together. 

This  happy  ending,  we  hope,  may  still  be  possible. 

But  with  Godfrey's  summary  firing  of  La  Rosa,  the 
romance  exploded  onto  the  front  pages,  for  all  the 
world  to  read  about.  Seldom  have  two  young  people 
in  love  had  their  intimate  feelings  so  publicly  dis- 
cussed. All  of  this  has  only  served  to  add  to  the 
complications   already   confronting   Dottie   and   Julie. 

Will  Sergeant  John  Henry  (Continued  on  page  102) 
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Wanda  Lewis,  of  the  Paul 
Dixon  Show,  loves  every  action- 
packed  moment  of  living! 

By  DICK  ZAVON 
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Sis  Camp,  Paul  Dixon  and  the  cameraman  wore  hospital  masks 


Wanda  was  just  putting  the  finishing 
strokes  on  an  African  motif  in  the  elabo- 
rately self-decorated  rathskeller  of  the 
Lewis  household  in  Mt.  Lookout,  a  suburb  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  She  heard  a  soft  noise  and 
turned  toward  the  wooden  staircase  that  leads 
to  the  basement  in  time  to  see  her  three-year- 
old  daughter,  Diane,  seating  herself  on  one  of 
the  steps.  Barefoot  and  in  pajamas,  chin  in 
hand,  Diane  was  settling  herself  to  watch  her 
mother  carefully  using  an  artist's  brush.  "I 
only  wanted  to  see  what  you  were  painting 


Portrait  of  a  very  happy  artist — Wanda  Lewis. 


THE  BEST  THINGS 


LIFE 
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so  fans  could  get  a  close-up  of  Wanda's  Sharon  Ann  at  four  days. 


before  I  went  to  sleep,"  argued  Diane,  as  her 
mother  kissed  her  and  shooed  her  off  to  bed. 
Actually,  Diane  Lewis  could  have  viewed 
her  mother's  artistic  displays  any  weekday 
afternoon  simply  by  turning  on  her  television 
set  at  home.  Wanda  the  artist,  Wanda  the 
pantomimist,  and  Wanda  the  comedian  are  all 
on  The  Paul  Dixon  Show  from  WCPO-TV  over 
Du  Mont  each  day.    (Continued  on  page  105) 

The  Paul  Dixon  Show  is  seen  over  Du  Mont  TV,  Monday 
to  Friday,  3  to  4  P.M.  EST,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 


ARE  FUN 


At  home:  Daughter  Diane,   3,  watches 
Wanda  painting  .  .   .  Granny  and   Mommy  feed 
Sharon  Ann  her  formula  .  .  .  Mama 
and  Papa  Al  Lewis  hear  Diane's  prayers. 
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Wanda  Lewis,  of  the  Paul 
Dixon  Show,  loves  every  action- 
packed  moment  of  living! 

By  DICK  ZAVON 


Sis  Camp,  Paul  Dixon  and  the  cameraman  wore  hospital  masks 


Wanda  was  just  putting  the  finishing 
strokes  on  an  African  motif  in  the  elabo- 
rately self-decorated  rathskeller  of  the 
Lewis  household  in  Mt.  Lookout,  a  suburb  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  She  heard  a  soft  noise  and 
turned  toward  the  wooden  staircase  that  leads 
to  the  basement  in  time  to  see  her  three-year- 
old  daughter,  Diane,  seating  herself  on  one  of 
the  steps.  Barefoot  and  in  pajamas,  chin  in 
hand,  Diane  was  settling  herself  to  watch  her 
mother-  carefully  using  an  artist's  brush.  "I- 
only  wanted  to  see  what  you  were  painting 


Portrait  of  a  very  happy  artist— Wanda  Lewis. 
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Hollis  Irving's  Road  Of  Life 


EVERYONE 


Holly's   a    girl    of   many   talents    but 
says  her  painting  is  "just  a  hobby." 


She's   a    real    star   in    the    kitchen,    according    to 
husband  Charlie,  who  simply  dotes  on  her  cooking. 


HOLLY 


By   MARTIN   COHEN 


The  gal  who  plays  Pearl  on  The  Road  Of  Life 
just  happens  to  be  a  fabulous  female. 
Superlatives  fit  Hollis  Irving  like  a  tailor-made 
suit— she  is  a  true  beauty  with  reddish  blonde  hair  and 
green  eyes,  she  is  a  fine  and  experienced  actress  with 
Broadway,  radio  and  TV  credits,  she  is  an 
accomplished  housewife  with  a  devoted,  brilliant 
husband,  and  Hollis  is  as  bright  and  gay  as  a 
Christmas  tree.  Yet  Hollis  Irving  is  one  of  the  nicest 
persons  to  be  met  anywhere.    Her  beauty,  talent  and 
achievements — combined — don't  come  close  to 
matching  her  personal   (Continued  on  page  92) 

Holly  is  Pearl  in  The  Road  Of  Life,  M-F,  NBC  Radio,  3:15  P.M. 
—CBS  Radio,  at  1  P.M.— for  Procter  &  Gamble.  She  is  also  heard 
as  Gertie  in  Perry  Mason.  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  2:15  P.M.,  for  Tide. 


She's    an    actress,    he's    a  '  producer — so    there's 
many  a  script  to  be  read  by  their  own  fireside. 
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-unlike  Pearl's— has  been  paved  with  dreams  and  led  straight  to  home 
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Household  pets  Ouida  (left)  and  Salome  never  lack  for   attention,   no   matter  how  busy  the   Irving   schedule. 
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Informality's  the  keynote  of  his  show  on  WNBT — but  naturally. 


By  ELIZABETH  BALL 


He 's  a  man  who  lives  alone 


He  didn't  start  out  to  be  funny 
i 


just  couldn't  help  being  funny 


Five  nights  a  week,  from  11:20  to 
midnight,  Steve  Allen  comes  into 
East  Coast  living  rooms,  courtesy 
of  WNBT,  and  sends  lucky  listeners 
to  bed  laughing.  On  Sunday  evenings, 
Steve  join's  moderator  John  Daly's 
panel  on  What's  My  Line?  and  fur- 
nishes more  belly  laughs,  for  the 
whole  nation,  these  courtesy  of  CBS- 
TV.  But  .  .  .  what  about  Steve  Allen? 
Is  he  laughing?  What  manner  of  man 
is"  it  who  has  become  known  —  as 
Groucho  Marx  puts  it — as  "the  best 
Allen  since  Fred"?    What  manner  of 


for  he  loves  to  laugh 
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What's  My  Line?  calls  for  quick  wit — and  gets  it — from  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  Steve,  Arlene  Francis,  Bennett  Cerf  and  John  Daly. 


and  doesnt  recommend  it — meanwhile,  the  world  laughs  with  him! 


man  is  Steve  Allen,  off  camera? 

I've  wondered.  But,  talking  with 
Steve  the  other  day,  having  coffee 
with  Steve  in  the  living  room  of  his 
spacious  apartment  on  New  York's 
upper  Park  Avenue,  I  found  out. 

Over  the  coffee  cups  in  the  big 
room — a  handsome  room,  but  mani- 
festly devoid  {Continued  on  page  86) 

W hat's  My  Line?,  CBS-TV,  Sun.,  10:30  P.M., 
is  sponsored  alternately  by  Jules  Montenier, 
Inc.  (for  Stopette)  and  by  Remington  Electric 
Shavers.  The  Steve  Allen  Show  is  seen  over 
WNBT,    M-F,    ll:20-midnight.    (All    EST) 


and   enjoys   sharing    his   laughter. 


Serious  side:  Steve  played  drama  on  Danger,  over  CBS-TV.  He 
wrote  the  script  ("Flamingo"),  composed  the  music — and  tailor- 
made  the  romantic  lead  for  his  talented  friend,  Jayne  Meadows. 
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Brandon  de  Wilde-JAGUAR 

A  big  star  "guns"  his  sport  car— scarcely  a  British  Jaguar— as  Eugenia  and  Frederic  de  Wilde  cheer. 
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FOR  JAMIE 

A  pair  of  astonished, 
delighted  parents  find  they 
have  an  actor  for  a  son 

By  IRA  H.  KNASTER 


The  gentleman  has  clicked  on  Broadway? 
In  Hollywood,  too?    And  in  radio  and  tele- 
vision?   The  gentleman  gets  star  billing? 
That  means  he's  hit  the  jackpot!  It  goes  without 
saying,  he's  living  in  clover! 

Why,  even  in  one  entertainment  medium, 
stardom  is  the  magic  carpet  to  luxurious  living. 
Clicking  in  all  of  them — theatre,  movies, 
television — well,  that  just  about  wraps  it  up. 
Goodbye,  simple  life.   Hail,  elegance!   Bring  on 
the  beach  cabanas,  the  town  houses,  the  country 
estates,  the  staffs  of  servants,  the  private  swim- 
ming pools.   Bring  on  the  gold-plated  ninety- 
horsepower  Jaguar!  (Continued  on  page  96) 


Jamie,  ABC-TV,  Mon.,  7:30  P.M.  EST, -is  sponsored  alter- 
nately by  Duffy-Mott  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The  Ekco  Products  Co. 


Famous   or   not,   there's   still   that   homework 


And   pets  to   care   for — hamsters,    cats,   fish 


•-■■■■  • 

Portrait  of  Brandon  (above  piano)  has  a  "dreamlike  quality"  which  reminds  his  mother  of  the  fairy  tale  they've  been 

living.  More  down-to-earth — but  still  fabulous — is  the  model  railroad  which  delights  both,  father  and  son. 

Then,  in  Brandon's  own  room,  a  revealing  glimpse  of  a  very  typical  boy — surrounded  by  typical  boyhood  treasures. 
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Red  Buttons'  girl  friend 
(and  singer  on  The  Big  Payoff) 
has  loads,  of  reasons 
for  feeling  as  she  does 


"Love  to  live  with  Mother,  "■■ 

says  Betty  Ann  Grove 


By  MARIE  HALLER 


0 


>" 


Above,  Cyrano  "arfs"   politely  to  a  fellow  dachshund. 
Below,  he  and  Mrs.  Grove  wake  Betty  Ann  for  a  busy  day. 


kF  course,  I  know  some  people  like  to  live  alone 
smiles  petite,  auburn-haired,  green-eyed  Betty 
Ann  Grove,  featured  singer  and  actress  on  The 
Big  Payoff,  and  Red's  girl  friend  on  The  Red  Buttons 
Show.  "But  not  me.  I  know — I  tried'  it  once.  For 
six  months  in  1948,  when  I  first  came  to  New  York, 
I  lived  alone  at  the  Barbizon  Hotel.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  that's  a  life  strictly  (Continued  on  page  99) 


Betty  Ann  Grove  is  seen  on  The  Big  Payoff,  CBS-TV,  M-F,  at  3 
P.M.,  as  sponsored  by  Colgate-Palmolive,  and  The  Red  Buttons 
Show,  CBS-TV,  Mon.,  9:30  P.M.,  as  sponsored  by  General  Foods 
Corp.  for  Instant  Maxwell  House  Coffee.  (All  times  given  EST) 


Mutual  admiration — Betty  Ann   relies  on   her  mother's 
judgment,  Mrs.  Grove  has  complete  faith  in  Betty  Ann's. 
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Heartbreaks  and  hard  knocks  haven't  changed  Win  Elliot's  faith  in  human  decency 


Good  citizen  Win   Elliot  campaigns  from   door  to  door. 


Happy  husband   helps  wife   Rita   weed  out  that  garden. 


By  PHILIP  CHAPMAN 


I  ate  the  other  afternoon  in  New  York,  I 
■  slipped  into  a  back  seat  of  the  Mansfield 
Theatre  and  watched  Win  Elliot  conduct  his 
TV  show,  On  Your  Account.  The  idea  of  the 
show  is  pretty  simple.    People  who  have  been 
involved  in  personal  tragedies  come  to  the  show 
with  the  idea  of  winning  or  borrowing  money. 
Naturally,  there  has  to  be  a  screening  of 
these  people  before  the  show,  so  that  just 
anybody  with  a  yen  for  some  quick  money  won't 
come  in  with  a  made-up  story  and  victimize 
the  public. 

Three  people  made  their  pleas  on  the  show 
that  day.  The  first  {Continued  on  page  83) 


On  Your  Account,  on  NBC-TV,  M-F,  4:30  P.M.,  is  sponsored 
by  Procter  &  Gamble  for  Tide.  Win  is  also  heard  on  Sanka 
Salutes,  CBS  Radio,  Sat.,  8:25  P.M.,  Gillette  Cavalcade 
Of  Sports,  ABC  Radio,  Fri.,  10  P.M.,  and  Time  For  Betty 
Crocker  (his  wife  Rita  is  often  heard  on  this  one,  too), 
ABC  Radio,  M-W-F,  8:55  A.M.,  2:30  &  4:25  P.M.  All  EST. 


Family   pets:    Irish    setter,    Sean;    cat,    Paddypaws 


Truly, 


I 


I 


Win  Elliot  with  an  armful  of  his  dreams:  Sons  Peter  (left)  and  Rickey,  and  daughter  Susie  (Sue  Ann). 


ON  YOUR  ACCOUNT 
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She's  exciting, 
breath-takingly  lovely,  with 
the  biggest  heart 
in  the  whole,  wide  world 


Daughter   Susan's   interests   are   Mary's   interests.    For 
her,  the  children — and  their  smiles — always  come  first. 


Scripts  first  brought  Mary  and  Harry  together. 


Susan  plays  for  her  favorite  (and  proudest)  fan. 
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Bv  BUD  MARTIN 


Some  ten  years  ago,  Mary  Shipp — who  at 
present  plays  Marie  Wilson's  roommate. 
Kay  Foster,  on  My  Friend  Irma — was 
standing  at  a  microphone  pouring  out  teen-age 
emotion.    A  shy  young  man  came  out  of  the 
radio  sponsor's  booth  and,  with  a  quiet 
step  and  a  still  quieter  manner,  approached 
the  pretty  redhead. 

"I'm   sorry,   Mary,"   said   Harry    Ackerman, 
the  agency  man  for  the  show,  "but  I  don't 
think  you're  right  for  this  teen-age  part. 
You're  great  just  being  yourself,  but  you'll 
never  be  able  to  play  a  youngster.   By  the 
way  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  have  you  got  a  ride  home?" 

Mary  didn't  voice  the  thoughts  that  went 
spinning  through  her  mind,   but  they 
approximated  something  like:  How  can  anyone 
with  such  a  nice  face  say  a  thing  like  that? 
How  can  a  man  with  such  a  nice  voice  have 
such  a  contrary  opinion?    Doesn't  he  realize 
this  is  the  most  important  thing  in  my  life? 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  that,  Harry," 
she  exclaimed  aloud.    "I  wouldn't  have 
asked  you  to  listen  to  me  if  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  disagree!" 

"There  goes  your  feminine  logic,"  Harry 
replied  in  the  same  unruffled  tones.   "You  did 
ask  me,  and  my  personal  opinion  is — you 
can't  play  that  part!"  (Continued  on  page  70  ) 


Mary  Shipp  is  seen  in  My  Friend  Irma,  over  CBS-TV, 
Fri.,  10  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  Kool  Cigarettes. 

My  Friend  Irma  is  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  Tues.,  9:30 
P.M.  EST,  for  The  Toni  Company  and  Carter  Products. 


Meet  the  Aclcermans— Lincoln-enthusiast  Harry,  pianist  Susan,  fisherman  Stephen,  and  actress-mother  Mary  Shipp! 


You  asked  for  it! 


By  ELIZABETH  GOODE 


Query:  "How  does  Santa  do  it?"  Art  checks  up  with 
balloon-toymaker  Trebor,  for  a  report  to  the  children. 


You  can  depend  on  Art  Baker,"  Wayne 
Steffner,  television  producer  of  ABC-TV's 
You  Asked  For  It,  said  at  rehearsal. 
"It  doesn't  matter  when  the  TV  cameras  roll. 
he's  always  ready.   He  and  his  smile  are  as 
dependable  as  Standard  Time." 

Art's  smile  says,  "I'm  glad  I'm  living!"   It's  a 
smile  that  comes  from  the  heart  and  reflects 
his  attitude  toward  life.    Art  will  always  be 
wearing  that  smile,  for  he  says,  "I  am  convinced 
that  our  happiness  depends  more  on  the 
way  we  meet  the  jobs  of  life  than  the  nature 
of  the  jobs  (Continued  on  page  106) 

Art  Baker  is  host-emcee  of  You  Asked  For  It,  as  seen  on 
ABC-TV.  Sun.,  7:00  P.M.  EST,  for  Skippy  Peanut  Butter. 


Research:    Art    studies    his    script    on    his  '  way 
to  work — and  gets  doggy  data  from  Mrs.  Chips. 


>\^-  HI 
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ART  BAKER 
GIVES  YOU 
THE  SMILE 
YOU  WANT— 
BECAUSE  HE'S  GLAD 
EVERY  BAY'S 
A  HAPPY  BAY 


Fan  mail:  Baker  gets  it  a  ton  at  a  time — and  everyone  wants  his  autograph! 


Favorite:    He    loves    this    Burroughs    portrait, 
called  "Papita" — but  hopes  to  dry  those  tears. 


,V 
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Hobby:  Even  the  flowers  smile  for  Art — who 
knows  the  sun  must  shine  after  rainiest  days. 
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what  marriage 
can  do  for  a  guy! 
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No  limit  to  Mike  and  Buff  Cobb  Wallace's  view  from 
their  rooftop!  (Left — with  cats  Clyde  and  Cassandra.) 


By  FRANCES  KISH 


When  Mike  Wallace,  emcee  of 
I'll  Buy  That  and  Stage  Struck, 
looks  at  his  petite,  beautiful 
wife,  Buff  Cobb,  he's  apt  to  shake 
his  head  in  wonderment  and  think 
to  himself:  That's  what  marriage 
can  do  to  a  guy!    Buff  has  the  kind 
of  sabre-sharp  mind  that  belies  her 
kitten-soft  prettiness,  and  the  kind 
of  determination  to  work  out  their 
dreams  that  gives  Mike  the  incentive 
to  know  what's  right  for  him. 

When  Mike  and  Buff  first  met 
in  Chicago,  he  was  already  a 
successful  young  man-about-radio. 
Buff  was  a  few  years  younger,  just 
twenty  at  the  time,  and  already 
well  known  {Continued  on  page  103) 


Mike  Wallace  is  emcee  of  I'll  Buy  That, 
CBS-TV,  Tu  and  Th,  2  P.M.  EST  (first  15 
minutes  for  Air-Wick  and  Nylast) — and  of 
Stage  Struck,  CBS  Radio,  Fri.,  9  P.M.  EST. 


Tough   game   like   chess  should   be  easy  for   Buff, 
who  has  helped  Mike  solve  much  harder  problems. 


Family  conference  table,  where  Mike  and  Buff  make  many 
a  key  decision — both  personal  and  professional — together. 


THE  SKY'S  THE  ONLY  LIMIT  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  YOUR  LOVE  BY  YOUR  SIDE 
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Honeymoon  House 


Davey's  a  very  special  breed 


sort  of  "script  dog"? 


By  BETTY  MILLS 


Davey  the  Airedale  came  bounding  into 
Joan   Caulfield's  bedroom.  He  came   to 
make  an  announcement,  for  Davey  is 
a  bright  dog. 

"Wrought!"  barked  Davey. 
"Really!"  said  Joan. 

"Wreouufff!"  barked  Davey  again.   With 
another  "wouff"  and  a  wag  of  his  tail,  he 
emphasized  his  announcement:  Joan's  husband, 
movie  producer  Frank  Ross,  had  just 
arrived  home  after  a  two-week  trip  for  his 
New  York  premiere  of  "The  Robe." 

With  the  second  {Continued  on  page  75) 

Joan  Caulfield  in  My  Favorite  Husband,  over  CBS-TV, 
Sat.,  9:30  P.M.  EST,  under  the  alternate  sponsorship 
of  the  Simmons  Co.  and  the  International  Silver  Co. 

Joan  studying   her  lines   for  My  Favorite  Husband, 
which  sometimes  parallels  her  home  life — accidentally? 


Wedding  day — April  29,  1950.  Since  Joan 
and  Frank  cut  their  cake,  they  have  known 
fulfillment  of  all  their  dreams — except  one. 


amusing  and  completely  delightful! 
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Search  for  tomorrow 


I.  The  new-found  happiness  of  Joanne  Barron  and  Arthur 
Tate  (opposite  page)  is  threatened  by  Higbee,  who  has 
sinister  plans  for  using  Hazel,  a  woman  from  Tate's  past. 


2.  Unaware  of  Higbee's  scheme,  Joanne  and  Arthur  hap- 
pily announce  their  wedding  plans  to  their  friends  Marge 
and    Stu    Bergman,    as   Joanne's   daughter,    Patti,    listens. 


A  bright  ray  of  happiness  shone 
in  Joanne   Barron's   life 
when  Arthur  Tate  finally 
proposed  to  her.   But,  unknown 
to  her,  there  were  clouds  of 
conniving  and  deceit — created  by 
people    determined    to    satisfy    their 
own  greedy  desires  at  anyone's 
expense — threatening  to  destroy  all 
her  hopes  for  the  future.    Most 
mysterious  were  the  reasons  behind 
both  Mortimer  Higbee's  and  Carlton's 
desire  to  buy  the  Motor  Haven 
and  Higbee's  purpose  in  bringing  a 
woman  named  Hazel,  who  somehow 
figures  in  Arthur  Tate's  past,  to 
Henderson  from  Los  Angeles.  Higbee, 


See  Next  Page- 
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Search 

for 

tomorrow 


3.  Higbee  goes  to  see  Joanne  and  Arthur  and  offers  to  buy  the 
Motor  Haven,  but  they  refuse,  telling  him  of  their  marriage  and 
plans  to  make  Motor  Haven  their  home  as  well  as  their  business. 


Pictured  here,  in  their  original  roles,  are: 

Joanne  Barron Mary  Stuart 

Arthur  Tate Terry  O'Sullivan 

Marge  Bergman Melba  Bae 

Stu  Bergman Larry  Haines 

Irene  Barron Bess  Johnson 

Patti  Barron .Lynn  Loring 

Mortimer  Higbee Ian  Martin 

Hazel. , Mary  Patton 

Pearl  March Sylvia  Field 

Search    For    Tomorrow    is    seen    on    CBS-TV,    M-F,    12:30 
P.M.    EST,    for    Spic    and    Span,    Cheer,    Joy,    and    Shasta. 


4.  After  Arthur  leaves,  Joanne  stares  fondly  at 
the  picture  of  her  dead  husband,  Keith,  feeling 
that  she  is  doing  what  he  would  have  wanted. 


I 


a  suave  member  of  an  underworld  "organization," 
had  been  challenged  by  Carlton,  a  punk  apparently 
on  his  way  up,  who  owned  an  interest  in  the  "or- 
ganization's" billiard  and  bowling  emporium.  But 
Higbee  proved  to  be  smarter  than  Carlton  thought, 
and  managed  to  get  Carlton  out  of  the  way  by 
forcing  him  to  fly  to  Mexico.  He  decided  to  ship 
Hazel  back  to  Los  Angeles,  but,  at  the  airport,  she 
saw  Arthur  Tate  and  tried  to  follow  him.  Higbee 
restrained  her,  however,  because  he  had  a  better 
plan  in  mind.  He  took  Hazel  back  to  her  room, 
planning  to  keep  her  there  until  he  was  ready  to 
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5.  Joanne  and  Arthur  have  set  the  wedding  date  for  early  in  January,  and  preparations  begin  in  full  force 
as  Marge  helps  the  excited  Joanne  choose  her  trousseau  and  make  other  necessary  arrangements. 
Meanwhile,    Higbee   tells   Hazel   of  the   forthcoming    marriage,   which    Haze]   is   certain   will   not  occur. 


fit  her  into  his  new  scheme.  .  .  .  Back  at  the  Motor 
Haven,  Joanne  and  Arthur  excitedlydiscussed  their 
wedding  plans  with  Marge  and  Stu  Bergman,  as 
Joanne's  daughter  Patti  listened.  .  .  .  On  her  way 
up  to  bed,  Patti  answered  the  doorbell  and  found 
Higbee  standing  there.  He  tried  to  pry  informa- 
tion out  of  her,  but  then  Joanne  and  Arthur  ap- 
peared and  he  quickly  switched  the  subject  to  his 
buying  the  Motor  Haven.  Joanne  and  Arthur  re- 
fused the  offer,  explaining  that  it  was  now  to  be 
their  home  as  well  as  their  business.  Higbee  con- 
gratulated them,  then  returned  to  Hazel's  room  with 


a  bottle  of  whiskey,  allowing  her  to  drink  a  toast 
for  him — since  he  didn't  drink — to  the  happy  couple. 
Hazel  smugly  assured  him  they  wouldn't  be  so 
happy  when  she  went  to  see  them  the  next  day, 
but  Higbee  told  her  she  would  stay  put  until  he 
gave  her  the  word.  .  .  .  After  Higbee  had  left  them, 
Arthur  finally  had  the  long-awaited  opportunity  to 
place  his  mother's  engagement  ring  on  Joanne's  fin- 
ger. Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes  as  he  removed  the 
wedding  ring  that  had  been  so  symbolic  of  her 
first  marriage  to  Keith,  who  had  died  so  tragi- 
cally   after    an    automobile    accident.    .  •.    .    Later, 


See  Next  Page- 
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7.  Meanwhile,  Irene  Barron,  Joanne's  former  mother- 
in-law,  is  secretly  staying  with  Pearl  March  and 
plans    to    do    her    part    in    ruining    Joanne's    future. 


6.  Hazel  gets  drunk  and  prepares  to  go  see  Tate,  but  Hig- 
bee  catches  her  in  time.  He  hires  a  companion  to  make  sure 
Hazel  is  kept  under  control  until   he  needs  her  evidence. 


after  Arthur  left,  Joanne,  alone  in  her  room,  stared 
at  Keith's  picture,  recalling  their  deep  love  for  each 
other  and  saying  she  knew  this  was  what  he  would 
have  wanted  for  her.  Then  she  slipped  the  ring 
and  his  picture  into  the  bureau  drawer  .  .  .  With 
preparations  for  the  wedding  in  full  force,  the  dark- 
ening clouds  of  impending  trouble  continued  to 
gather  .  .  .  Higbee  had  trouble  keeping  Hazel  in 
line,  especially  when  she  managed  to  get  hold  of  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  and  get  drunk,  then  prepared  to 
head  for  the  Motor  Haven.  Higbee  caught  her  in 
time,  however,  and  put  her  under  restraint  in  care 
of  a  woman  capable  of  handling  her  .  .  .  Then,  too, 
Irene  Barron — having  recovered  from  a  nervous 
breakdown  in  Arizona — had  returned  to  Henderson 
for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  Joanne's  intended  mar- 
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8.  The  day  of  the  wedding  approaches — and  Higbee 
prepares  to  act.  He  dismisses  Hazel's  companion, 
gives  Hazel  a  drink,  and  sends  her  on  her  way  to  Tate. 


riage.  She  came  back  very  quietly,  fearful  of  hav- 
ing people  know  she  was  in  Henderson  because  of 
the  circumstances  existing  when  she  had  left,  caused 
by  her  efforts  to  take  Patti  away  from  Joanne. 
Irene  went,  therefore,  to  stay  with  her  friend,  Pearl 
March.  .  .  .  The  day  before  the  wedding  arrived 
and,  with  it,  the  threat  to  Joanne's  and  Arthur's 
future  happiness.  For  now  Higbee  was  ready  to 
act.  He  dismissed  Hazel's  companion,  gave  Hazel 
a  drink,  and  turned  her  loose.  Her  destination: 
Arthur  Tate's  room,  where  she  planned  to  tell  him 
there  would  be  no  marriage  and  furnish  the  evi- 
dence why.  .  .  .  Was  Hazel's  mysterious  connection 
with  Arthur  about  to  be  revealed  at  last?  Can  she 
place  another — perhaps  insurmountable — barrier  in 
the  way  of  Joanne's  search  for  a  better  tomorrow? 


9.  Hazel  confronts  Arthur  at  last.  Is  her  mysterious  con- 
nection with  his  past  about  to  be  revealed?  Will  the 
evidence    she    furnishes    stop    his    marriage   to    Joanne? 
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Search 

for 

tomorrow 


b  Hazel  gets  drunk  and  prepares  to  go  see  Tate,  but  Hig- 
bee  catches  her  in  time.  He  hires  a  compamon  to  make  sure 
Hazel  is  kept  under  control  until  he  needs  her  evidence. 


7.  Meanwhile,  Irene  Barron,  Joanne's  former  mother- 
in-law,  is  secretly  staying  with  Pearl  March  ^and 
plans   to   do   her   part   in 


uining    Joanne's   future. 


after  Arthur  left,  Joanne,  alone  in  her  room,  stared 
at  Keith's  picture,  recalling  their  deep  love  for  eacn 
other  and  saying  she  knew  this  was  what  he  wouia 
have  wanted  for  her.  Then  she  slipped  the  ring 
and  his  picture  into  the  bureau  drawer  .  .  •  W1 
preparations  for  the  wedding  in  full  force,  the  darK- 
ening  clouds  of   impending   trouble   continued   i 
gather  .  .  .  Higbee  had  trouble  keeping  H^el,™ 
line,  especially  when  she  managed  to  get  hold  o 
bottle  of  whiskey  and  get  drunk,  then  prepared  to 
head  for  the  Motor  Haven.    Higbee  caught  her  m 
time,  however,  and  put  her  under  restraint  in  ca 
of  a  woman  capable  of  handling  her  .  .  •  Then,       > 
Irene   Barron — having   recovered    from    a   nervo 
breakdown  in  Arizona— had  returned  to  Henderso 
for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  Joanne's  intended  mar- 


8.  The  day  of  the  wedding  approaches— and  Higbee 
prepares  to  act.  He  dismisses  Hazel's  companion, 
gives  Hazel  a  drink,  and  sends  her  on  her  way  to  Tate. 


fiage.  She  came  back  very  quietly,  fearful  of  hav- 
ing people  know  she  was  in  Henderson  because  of 
the  circumstances  existing  when  she  had  left,  caused 
°y  her  efforts  to  take  Patti  away  from  Joanne. 
Irene  went,  therefore,  to  stay  with  her  friend,  Pearl 
March.  .  .  .  The  day  before  the  wedding  arrived 
and,  with  it,  the  threat  to  Joanne's  and  Arthur's 
future  happiness.  For  now  Higbee  was  ready  to 
act.  He  dismissed  Hazel's  companion,  gave  Hazel 
a  drink,  and  turned  her  loose.  Her  destination: 
Arthur  Tate's  room,  where  she  planned  to  tell  him 
were  would  be  no  marriage  and  furnish  the  evi- 
dence why.  .  .  .  Was  Hazel's  mysterious  connection 
with  Arthur  about  to  be  revealed  at  last?  Can  she 
Place  another— perhaps  insurmountable— barrier  in 


thi 


e  way  of  Joanne's  search  for  a  better  tomorrow? 


9.  Hazel  confronts  Arthur  at  last.  Is  her  mysterious  con- 
nection with  his  post  about  to  be  reveoled?  Will  the 
evidence    she   furnishes    stop    his    marriage    to   Joanne? 


BOB  CROSBY— the  boy 


Brightest  star  in  Bob's  happy 

heaven  is  still   his  wife  June,  who 
never  lost  faith  for  a  moment. 


There  was  a  time 

when  people  said  he'd  never 

be  successful  because  of 

his  brother's  fame — 

but  how  wrong  they  were! 

By  TONI  NOEL 

From  the  pinnacle  of  his  success  today, 
Bob  Crosby  can  look  back  on  the 
doubtful  .yesterdays  and  smile  with 
confidence,  with  well-earned  triumph. 
Today,  Bob  has  his  own  big  television 
show  every  weekday  afternoon  .  .  .  plus 
his  regular  Sunday-night  stint  on  the 
Jack  Benny  Program  over  CBS  Radio 
.  .  .  plus  frequent  appearances  on  the 
Jack  Benny  Show  over  CBS-TV.   He  has 
his  own  instrumental  group — the  Bob- 
cats. Above  all,  he  has  his  own  niche 
as  a  singer — Bob  (Continued  on  page  94) 


The  Bob  Crosby  Show  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  M-F,  at 
3:30  P.M.,  under  multiple  sponsorship.  Bob  is 
also  heard  on  the  Jack  Benny  Program,  over  CBS 
Radio,  Sun.,  7  P.M.,  for  Lucky  Strike.    All  EST. 


Bob's  not  around  home  as  much 

as  he'd  like  these  days,  is  glad 
June  has  her  special  studies. 
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who  could  work  miracles 


^0T 


Busy  Bob  could  use  some  more  sleep,  but  he's  just  playing  possum  before  romping  with  his  young 

'uns  (baby  Junie  at  left,  Chris  and  Cathy  at  rear,  Steve  and  Bob  Junior  in  foreground).  Below,  left — Chris,  Junie  and 

Bob;   right— June,  Junie  and   Bob  hanging  a  family  portrait  painted  by  Mrs.  C.  herself. 
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BOB  CROSBY— the  boy     who  could  work  miracles 


There  was  a  time 

when  people  said  he'd  never 

be  successful  because  of 

his  brother's  fame — 

but  how  wrong  they  were! 

By  TONI  NOEL 

From  the  pinnacle  of  his  success  today. 
Bob  Crosby  can  look  back  on  the 
doubtful  .yesterdays  and  smile  with 
confidence,  with  well-earned  triumph. 
Today    Bob  has  his  own  big  television 
show  every  weekday  afternoon  .  .  .  plus 
his  regular  Sunday-night  stint  on  the 
Jack  Benny  Program  over  CBS  Radio 

plus  frequent  appearances  on  the 
Jack  Benny  Show  over  CBS-TV.  He  has 
his  own  instrumental  group— the  Bob- 
cats. Above  all,  he  has  his  own  ruche 
as  a  singer— Bob  (Continued  on  page  94) 


Brightest  star  in  Bob's  happy 

heaven  is  still   his  wife  June, 
never  lost  faith  for  a  moment. 


The  Bob  Crosby  Show  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  M-F,  at 
3-30  PM„  under  multiple  sponsorship.  Bob  is 
aiso  heard  on  the  lack  Benny  Program,  over  CBS 
Radio   Sun.,  7  P.M.,  for  Lucky  Strike.    AU  fcM. 


Busy  Bob  could  use  some  more  sleep,  but  he's  just  playing  possum  before  romping  with  his  young 

uns  (baby  Junie  at  left,  Chris  and  Cathy  at  rear,  Steve  and  Bob  Junior  in  foreground).  Below,  left — Chris,  Junie  and 

Bob;   right — June,  Junie  and   Bob  hanging  a  family  portrait  painted  by  Mrs.  C.  herself. 


Bob's  not  around  home  as  much 

as  he'd  like  these  days,  is  glad 
June  has  her  special  studies. 
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Young  Kate  Beekman,  Gordy  Webber  and 
sultry  Tony  Fascina  made  up  a  triangle 
which    pointed   straight   toward   danger! 


Can  Kate  Beekman  escape  from  a  web  of  violence  and  murder? 


Of  all  the  unfortunates  whose  cause  Perry  Mason 
has  championed,  Kate  Beekman  is  one  of  the 
youngest,  most  helpless,  and  most  desperately  in 
need  of  his  unusual  talents  as  both  criminal  lawyer  and 
sympathetic  human  being.  It's  a  heavy  burden  which 
Kate  carries  on  her  youthful  shoulders,  and  there's 
nothing  surprising  about  the  fact  that — at  nineteen — 
she. doesn't  always  make  the  wisest  decisions  in  han- 
dling her  problems.  For  three  heartbreaking  years,  Kate 
has  had  to  live  with  the  knowledge  that  her  beloved 
father,  Ed,  was  in  prison  .  .  .  and  her  realization  that  Ed 
is  basically  an  honest  man — who  had  become  involved 
in  a  marijuana  ring  through  desperate  circumstances, 
and  who  had  voluntarily  confessed  his  guilt  and  taken 
his  punishment  like  a  man — can't  wipe  out  the  shame 
which  she  and  her  lovely  mother,  Audrey  Beekman, 
have  had  to  endure.  Now  that  Ed  is  home  with  them 
again,  both  Kate  and  Audrey  realize  their  abiding  love 
for  him — but  Kate,  at  least,  cannot  quite  forgive  her 
father  for  shattering  her  dreams  of  a  successful  career. 
As  far  back  as  she  can  remember,  Kate  has  always 
wanted  to  be  a  dancer  and  has  shown  great  talent.  She 
had  even  won  a  scholarship  to  a  famous  dancing  school — 
and  then  had  to  give  it  up,  because  of  the  disgrace  when 
Ed  was  sentenced  to  prison.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  she 
eagerly  grasps  at  Gordy  Webber's  offer  of  a  job  as  dancer 
in  the  suburban  night  club  he  manages.  .  .  .  What  she 
doesn't  know  is  that  Gordy  is  the  insidious  serpent 
threatening  the  whole  Beekman  family.  Gordy  is  a 
hoodlum  of  the  worst  type,  whose  one  faint  claim  to 
respectability  is  that  he  met  Ed  Beekman  while  in  prison 
and — since  getting  out — has  been  in  a  position  to  offer 
employment  to  both  Ed  and  Kate.  Actually,  he  has  been 
trying  to  involve  Ed  in  his  nefarious  schemes — and,  while 
Ed  has  thus  far  eluded  Gordy's  most  deadly  traps,  his 
parole  officer  has  become  suspicious  of  Ed's  actions  and 
it  will  be  hard  to  prove  Ed  innocent  if  any  crime  occurs. 
.  .  .  Violence  and  crime  are  very  much  in  the  cards,  just 
now.  Kate  is  only  beginning  to  realize  the  dangers 
inherent  in  Gordy  Webber's  attentions  to  her — partic- 
ularly the  jealousy  she  has  inspired  in  Tony  Fascina,  a 
temperamental  beauty  who  plays  the  piano  in  Gordy's 
night  club  and  has  marked  Gordy  for  her  own.    An 


Perry  Mason,  on  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  2:15  P.M.  EST;  Procter  & 
Gamble  for  Tide.  As  pictured,  John  Larkin  is  Perry;  Madeleine 
Sherwood,  Kate;   Lyle   Sudrow,   Gordy;    Adrienne  Bayan,  Tony. 


explosion  of  some  sort  is  bound  to  occur — and  not  only 
because  of  Tony's  violent  resentment.  Towering  in  the 
background  looms  the  menacing  figure  of  "The  Big 
Fellow,"  the  master  criminal  who  pulls  the  strings 
manipulating  Gordy  and  wants  Ed  Beekman  to  be  his 
puppet,  too.  .  .  .  Tony  doesn't  care  what  happens,  if  she 
herself  can  only  win  Gordy  away  from  Kate — and  "The 
Big  Fellow,"  of  course,  has  no  pity  for  those  who  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  own  evil  plans.  No  matter  which  way 
the  wheel  turns,  Kate  is  bound  to  be  hurt.  Her  only 
ray  of  hope  is  the  interest  Perry  Mason  has  shown.  And 
even  the  skillful  Perry  will  find  his  wits  tested  to  the 
utmost  as,  once  again  he  finds  himself  defending  a  client 
who,  to  all  appearances,  is  guilty  of  murder! 


Crime — and    innocence — are   challenges   to    Perry. 
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HER  HEART 


Rehearsing    or    performing,    Bernardine    is 
literally  Lona  Drewer,  grows  with  the  part. 


Vic  And  Sade:  Art  Van  Harvey—who  still  acts  with  Bern — 
was  Vic  when  she  was  Sade,  in  that  long-popular  radio  serial. 


Hawkins  Falls'  congenial  co-workers:  Van   Harvey  (who   plays  Calvin  Sperry),  director  Frank   Pacelli,   Bern  herself,  Jim 
fiannon  (Mitchell  Fredericks),  assistant  director  Marilyn  Lassen,  wardrobe  head  Joan  King,  Vivian  Lasswell  (May  Shipley). 
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FINDS  TIME 


First  lady  of  Hawkins  Falls, 
real- life  wife  and  mother, 
Bernardine  Flynn  is  never  too 
busy  to  help  others 


Ronny  Holm  plays  his  latest  piece — and  Bernardine 
couldn't  be  more  interested  if  he  were  her  own  son. 


B.ernardine  Flynn  is  seen  as  Lona  Drewer  in  Hawkins 
Falls,  NBC-TV,  M-F,  11  A.M.  EST;  program  sponsored 
Wednesday  and  Friday  by  Wesson  Oil  and  Snowdrift. 


Small  neighbors  Tony  Eben  and  Ronny  Holm  occasionally  play 
in  Hawkins  Falls  and  love  to  go  over  scripts  with  Bernardine. 


By  LILLA  ANDERSON 


The  universal  wail,  heard  from  nearly 
every  television  star,  is:   "I  never  get 
time  to  do  anything." 

Days  and  evenings,  they  often  find,  are 
shred  into  confetti  by  the  rush  from 
rehearsal  to  camera,  from  camera  to  con- 
ference, from  conference  to  costuming. 

An  exception  in  this  hectic  flurry  is  Ber- 
nardine Flynn  who — on  Hawkins  Falls,  over 
NBC -TV — portrays  Lona  Drewer,  business 
woman,  mother  and  community  confidante. 

Serene  and  gracious,  .Bernardine  con- 
trives her  multitude  of  activities  with  stense 
and  satisfaction.   Unruffled  as  her  own 
smooth  brown  hair,  and  without  a  worry 
line  on  her  heart-shaped  face,  she  sails 
through  her  schedule  with  time  to  spare. 

How  she  does  it  is  the  marvel  of  her 
associates.    Says  Ros  Twohy,  the  young 
actress  who  plays  Millie  Flagle  on  the  show, 
"She  never  seems  to  hurry,  either.  Some- 
times I  think  her  hours  are  120  minutes  long." 

Toni  Gilman,    (Continued  on  page  100) 
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THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  BADGE  spotlights  a  woman  warden  and  her  gallan 


1.  As  warden  of  a  woman's  prison,  Florence  Monahan  has 
made  many  reforms.  Her  assistant,  Dora  Shelby,  disagrees- 
completely  with  her  "soft"  policies — and  warns  her  not 
to  accept  newcomer  Erna  Peterman,  a  "dangerous  firebug." 


asa  warden  and  as  a  woman, 
l\  Florence  Monahan  has  always  be- 
lieved that  there  are  no  bad  girls 
— only  girls  who  need  a  better  chance 
to  remake  their  lives,  to  develop  the 
finer  qualities  which  exist  in  all  human 
beings.   Her  struggle  to  defend  that  . 
belief,  under  highly  dramatic  circum- 
stances, is  pictured  here,  just  as  it 
unfolded  on  TV.  It's  a  typical  tribute 
to  America's  guardians  of  law  and 
justice,  as  they  are  saluted  each  week 
on  The  Mart  Behind  The  Badge. 


2.  The  waiting  Erna  seems  oddly  frightened  by 
prisoner  Mickey  Phelps's  cigarette.  Unknown 
to  Mickey,  Erna  had  set  fire  to  the  school 
she  attended  and  has  been  convicted  of  arson. 


Pictured  here,  as  seen  on  TV,  are: 

Florence  Monahan Ruth  Matteson 

Erna  Peterman Bethel  Leslie 

Dora  Shelby Peg  Hillias 

Mickey  Phelps Ruth  Manning 

Milly  Yarbo .Jane  Seymour 


The  Man  Behind  The  Badge  is  seen  on  CBS- 
TV,  Sundays  at  9:30  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored 
by  Ipana  A/C  and  other  Bristol-Myers  products. 


6.  To  bring  Erna  together  with  the  others,  Florence  assigns  her 
to  the  kitchen,  "where  inmate  Milly  Yarbo  is  head.  Milly  secretly 
sides  with  Dora  Shelby  and  "frames"  Erna  by  pouring  kerosene  on 
the  stove  so  that  it  flares  up  the  moment  Erna  lights  the  gas. 
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WITHOUT  BARS 

struggle  to  prove  that  no  girl's  past  is  one-half  so  important  as  her  future 


3.  Florence  welcomes  Erna, 
sure  that  Erna  made  her  one 
mistake  because  of  too  much 
pressure  at  home  and  school. 


4.  Erna  is  assigned  to  library  work 
but  is  lonely,  as  the  other  girls 
shun  her — they're  afraid  she  will 
burn  the  building  while  they  sleep! 


5.  Florence  wants  to  reconcile  the 
girls  to  Erna's  presence,  but  Dora 
Shelby  disagrees — and  threatens  to 
take  her  case  to  the  prison  board. 


7.   Milly    quickly    quenches    the 

blaze,  but  the  panic-stricken 
girls  threaten  violence  unless 
Erna  is  sent  away  immediately. 


8.  Florence  investigates  and  learns  that  kerosene  had  been  used — that  it  came 
from  a  container  Erna  knew  nothing  about,  kept  in  a  place  Erna  couldn't  reach. 
Everyone  realizes  Milly's  the  guilty  one.  Once  more,  the  warden  has  kept  faith 
with  her  girls — and  proved  that  circumstances  are  not  always  what  they  seem. 
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Dr.  JEFF- 

in  Person 


Robert  Haag  of  HILLTOP  HOUSE 

is  six-foot-three,  broad-shouldered, 
blue-eyed — and  an  eligible  bachelor 

Bv  MARY  KELLAR 


Says  Bob:  "I  never  expected  to  be  an  actor— was 
studying  law,  until  that  summer  in  Massachusetts." 


Handyman:  "Haven't  any  hobbies,  outside  my  work,  but  have 
enjoyed  remodeling  every  place  I've  lived  in  New  York  City." 


But  I  haven't  any  story!   Really,  there's 
nothing  about  my  life  that's  one  bit 
different  from  anybody  else's.  Just  eat, 
sleep  and  work  .  .  .  like  everybody  else. 
Nothing  exciting.   Nothing  unusual.   Just 
eat,  sleep  and  work.  I'd  love  to  help  you 
if  I  could  .  .  .  but,  honestly,  there's  no  story 
in  me.  Don't  even  have  an  honest-to-Pete 
hobby  you  could  talk  about  .  .  .  dabble  in  a 
couple  of  things,  but  I  guess  my  work  is 
really  my  hobby.  You  see,  there's  nothing 
unusual  about  me.   Certainly  wish  I  could 
give  you  a  story,  but  there's  really 
.nothing  to  tell." 

Which  is  strictly  one  man's  opinion  .  .  . 
strictly  Robert  Haag's  opinion  of  Robert 
Haag,  Dr.  Jeff  in  Hilltop  House  (CBS  Radio), 
Tex  Mason  in  The  Bobby  Benson  Show 
(Mutual),  and  narrator  of  Call  Me  Freedom 
(ABC  Radio),  to  name  a  few.  Strictly  the 
opinion  of  a  modest,  affable,  six-foot-three, 
broad-shouldered,  blue-eyed  bachelor — 
about  himself. 

It  just  doesn't  seem  to  occur  to  Robert 
Haag  that  there's  anything  unusual  about 
a  chap  who  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Cullom, 
Illinois,  started  out  to  be  a  lawyer- 
politician  .  .  .  and  wound  up  an  actor.  The 
fluke  by  which  he  became  an  actor  doesn't 
in  the  least  seem  to  impress  him.  "Well, 


Continued 
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Meals:  "Like   most  bachelors,   I   can   cook — though 
my  specialties  have  more  substance  than  glamour!" 


Clothes:  "Wouldn't  care  how  I  dressed,  if  it  were  not 
for  my  work — what  man  needs  more  than  one  suit?" 


Friends:  "No  family  of  my  own — so  I   like  to  visit,   seem   ro  get  along   all   right  with   children." 


Dr.  JEFF— in  Person 


More  about  Bob:  "Born  on  a  farm  in  Illinois,  I  can 
still  stoke  a  furnace.    But  I'd  rather  delve  into  history 
— fascinated  by  antiques,  old  times,  old  places." 


no,"  explains  Bob.  "Lots  of  people  wind  up  in  their 
professions  by  means  of  a  fluke.  In  my  own  case, 
it  happened  while  I  was  studying  law  at  Northeastern 
University.  During  a  summer  vacation  at  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  I  stopped  in  to  see  a  show 
put  on  by  the  Louise  Galloway  Stock  Company. 
Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  met  Miss  Galloway 
and  in  nothing  flat  she  persuaded  me  to  take  a 
small  part  in  the  following  week's  play.   Not  that 
she  had  to  be  particularly  persuasive  ...  I  thought 
the  experience  would  be  a  barrel  of  fun  and  well 
worth  the  ride  I  was  sure  I  would  take.  But  she 
clinched  the  deal  with  the  argument  that  every 
public-spirited  citizen  should  have  experience  in 
facing  an  audience.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
from  the  second  week  on,  she  had  me  playing  leading 
roles.  Not  so  surprising  is  the  fact  that  I  never 
returned  to  the  University.   But,  of  course,  lots  of 
people  make  shifts  in  their  intended  careers  .  .  . 
there's  no  unusual  story  there." 

Certainly,  lots  of  people  shift  from  one  possible 
career  to  another.  Actually,  some  try  their  hands 
at  several  before  settling  down.    But  how  many 
people  do  you  know  who  were  "found"  by  absolute 
strangers  and  immediately  thrown  into  a  completely 
different — and   utterly   correct — profession?    In 
Robert  Haag's  case,  the  acting  profession  was  one 
he  had  never  even  thought  of  ...  he  had  never 
participated  in  church  pageants,  prep  school  or  college 
dramatics,  or  any  of  the  usual  things  that  budding 
young  actors  generally  rely  on  to  fill  the  need 
until  such  time  as  the  professional  theatre  recognizes 
them.  With  Robert  Haag,  it  was  a  casual  visit  to  a 
summer  theatre  which  changed  the  entire  course 
of  his-  life.   In  him,  a  producer-director  sensed  a 
"natural"  actor  .  .  .  and,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
short  weeks,  she  had  him  headed  from  the  court- 
room to  the  theatre.  No  story?  Well.  .  .  . 

That  fall— the  fall  of  1935— Bob  came  to  New  York 
to  try  his  luck  in  the  theatre.   "If  quantity  is  any 
criterion,"  he  laughs,  "you  could  say  I  was  successful. 
During  the  course  of  the  next  three  years  I  was 
in  a  raft  of  Broadway  plays  .  .  .  none  of  the  names 
of  which  I  can  now  remember — since,  almost  without 
exception,  they  all  closed  within  a  week  of  opening. 
I'm  sure  it  was  good  experience,  but  it  certainly 
made  living  rugged! 

"In  between  shows  .  .  .  and  meals,"  Bob  continues, 
"we  of  the  great  unemployed  actors'  army  used  to 
hang  around  a  Broadway  drugstore  and  discuss  the 
state  of  the  theatre  ...  or  lack  thereof.  Every  once 
in  a  while,  the  subject  of  radio  would  enter  the 
conversation  .  .  .  speculation  as  to  what  went  on  in 
that  phase  of  the  theatrical  world.  None  of  us 
knew  a  thing  about  the  medium,  the  heart  of  which 
was  located  only  a  few  short  blocks  east  of  our  drug 
store.    We  had  heard  it  was  a  pretty  tight  ' 
corporation  .  .  .  small  chance  (Continued  on  page  88) 


Robert  Haag  is  Dr.  Jeff  on  Hilltop  House,  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  3 
P.M.,  sponsored  by  Miles  Laboratories  for  Alka-Seltzer — Tex, 
on  The  Bobby  Benson  Show,  Mutual,  Mon.,  5  P.M. — narrator 
of  Call  Me  Freedom,  ABC  Radio,  Sun.,  9:30  P.M.   AU  EST. 
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'7  used  to  hate  the  way  my  skin  looked! — peppered  with 
coarse,  dark  pores — and  so  dull!" 


'  What  a  heavenly  change!  My  skin  actually  looks  clear 
.  so  much  finer,  I  can  hardly  believe  it!" 
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The  simplest,  easiest,  surest  of  daily  treatments  can  make 
an  amazing  change  in  your  skin — this  very  week! 


r  or  the  fact  is — your  skin  is  incredibly  sensi- 
tive. You  know  how  quickly  it  reacts  to  heat  and 
cold,  sun  and  wind.  In  the  same  way,  it  reacts  to 
the  kind  of  daily  care  you  give  it. 

The  unsuspected  cause  of  most  "poor"  com- 
plexions is  hidden  dirt.  Dirt  that  goes  deep  into 
pore  openings,  where  it  hardens — making  your 
skin  look  dull,  pore-y,  coarse. 

Refines  by  clearing  deeper 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  specifically  designed  to  get 
right  down  to  the  deeper  dirt  that  ordinary  and 
less  effective  cleansings  simply  skim  over.  Its 
unique  oil  and  moisture  formula  actually  softens 
and  floats  out  embedded,  water-resistant  dirt  .  .  . 
makes  your  skin  fastidiously  clean. 

Replenishes  oils  and  moistin*e 
that  keep  skin  looking  young 

Every  day — skin  softening  ods  and  moisture  are 
stolen  from  your  skin  by  dry  indoor  heat  and 


The  Marchioness  of  Queensberry  says:  "I've  found  the  surest  way 
to  a  smooth,  fresh  skin  is  a  thorough  Pond's  Cold  Creaming  every  day." 


outdoor  exposure,  normal  tensions  and  fatigue. 
A  velvety  Pond's  Cold  Creaming  gives  back  to 
your  skin  softening  oils  and  moisture — helps 
keep  it  velvety-smooth,  supple,  young-looking. 


1.  Every  night,  circle  fluffy  fingerfuls 
of  Pond's  Cold  Cream  briskly  from 
throat  up  to  forehead.  This  circle- 
cleansing  releases  embedded  dirt.  Stim- 
ulates circulation.  Tissue  off  well. 


2.  Now,  "rinse" 
with  fresh  fingerfuls 
of  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  Tissue  off 
lightly — leaving  in- 
visible traces  of 
Pond's  to  soften  and 
protect  your  skin. 


Start  tonight  to  use  this  world-famous  beauty  care. 
Get  Pond's  Cold  Cream  in  the  large  jar  .  .  .  nicer 
to  dip  into,  and  compared  with  the  smaller  jars, 
you  average  a  third  more  cream  for  your  money! 
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$40.00 

IS  YOURS 

for  selling 

only  50  boxes  of 

our  300  greeting  card  line. 

And  this  can  be  done  in  a 

single  day.  Free  samples. 

Other  leading  boxes  on  approval. 

Many  surprise  items. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  try. 

Mail  coupon  below  today. 
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FAVORITE 

ALL    OCCASION 

ASSORTMENT 

Exquisite  designs  with  rich, 

colorful  decorations 


COMICS    IN   ACTION 

HUMOROUS 

EVERYDAY    ASSORTMENT 

Fascinating  cards  with 

original  3-dimensional 

pop-out  features  and 

novelty  attachments 


t 


PANSY  REMEMBRANCE 
STATIONERY    ENSEMBLE 

Charming   Pansy  design, 

dainty  scalloped  borders. 

ribbon-tied 


Fkii 

sampus 

personalized! 
stationery 


DELUXE   GIFT  WRAPPING 

ENSEMBLE   FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

20  large,  multi-color  sheets  plus 

matching  seals  and  gift  tags 

CHEERFUL  CARD  CO. 
Dept.  20,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

P "Mail  This  Coupon  Today"  ^ 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO. 

Dept.  20.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  samples  and  full  details  of  your 
money-making  plan. 
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Name 

Address- 


City- 


_State_ 


Irma's  Friend  Mary 


(Continued  from  page  44) 

Perhaps  it  was  her  feminine  reasoning, 
perhaps  feminine  intuition,  which  led  Mary 
to  bow  out  graciously  with  an  outright 
change  of  subject  to  the  fact  that  she 
would  accept  that  ride  home  after  all.  She 
hadn't  gotten  a  good  opinion  out  of  him 
about  her  characterization,  but  she  had 
gotten  what  she  started  out  for  in  the  first 
place — to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  alive.  For  Harry  was  the  agency 
representative  on  the  show,  and  he  had 
sat  in  the  sponsor's  booth  week  after 
week,  never  saying  a  word — he  was  that 
shy!  This  shyness  had  intrigued  Mary, 
and  she  wanted  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world  to  know  this  man. 

As  is  the  way  of  the  world — at  least  in 
show  business — Harry  Ackerman  listened 
to  Mary  playing  the  teen-age  part  for  the 
next  eight  months  and,  as  each  show  was 
over,  he  drove  her  home.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighth  month,  they  decided  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  a  wedding  was  duly  arranged  at 
St.  Kevin's  Catholic  Church  in  Los  An- 
geles. And,  for  the  next  four  years,  Harry 
continued  to  listen  to  Mary  in  her  teen- 
age role — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mary 
missed  a  few  performances  when  their 
daughter  Susan,  now  eight,  and  their  son 
Stephen,  now  six,  were  born. 

And,  as  if  this  weren't  enough,  when 
The  Aldrich  Family  had  a  vacancy,  Mary 
was  auditioned  for  the  part  of  a  teenager 
and  played  that  role,  too,  for  six  years. 

Like  all  just-married  couples,  when 
Mary  and  Harry  first  started  out,  their 
shows,  their  scripts,  were  the  only  things 
that  mattered  in  life.  These  were  the  cen- 
ter of  attention,  the  subject  of  debate,  the 
stimulus  for  arguments.  But,  when  Susan 
and  Stephen  came,  life  took  on  a  different 
perspective. 

"Take  that  teen-age  part,  for  example," 
says  Mary.  "Before  I  was  married  it  was 
the  most  important  thing  to  me.  If  I 
didn't  get  it,  my  world  would  collapse. 
I  stayed  awake  nights  worrying  that  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  read  the  lines  right, 
or  maybe  would  miss  my  bus,  thereby 
missing  the  audition  entirely.  My  whole 
life  was  wrapped  up  in  a  couple  of  pages 
of  script! 

"Now,  though  I  still  have  scripts — like 
the  My  Friend  Irma  show — I  also  have  the 
children.  It  may  sound  corny,  but  the 
most  important  thing  in  life  today  is  to 
keep  the  smiles  on  the  children's  faces. 
This  is  something  that  completely  dwarfs 
any  other  problems  we  ever  had. 

"Take  this  house,"  says  Mary.  "We 
rented  it  for  one  year  and  fell  in  love  with 
it.  We  desperately  wanted  to  buy  it.  But 
the  former  owner  said  we'd  have  to  take 
the  furniture   with   it. 

"We  already  had  an  apartment  full  of 
furniture  in  New  York.  Since  we  couldn't 
afford  two  sets  of  furniture,  this  easily 
could  become  a  man-sized  problem.  But 
do  you  think  it  bothered  us?  Not  a  bit. 
How  could  it?  Every  night  when  we 
came  home,  there  were  the  children  wait- 
ing for  us  with  grins.  When  you  get  a 
daily  dose  of  sunshine  like  that,  nothing 
can  be  a  problem!" 

Mary  was  born  and  raised  in  Southern 
California.  She  began  her  acting  while 
still  a  child.  As  an  eight-year-old  pupil 
of  Immaculate  Heart  Convent  in  Los  An- 


geles, she  toured  Southern  California  in  a 
stock  production  of  "The  Little  Princess." 
She  loved  to  dance  and  was  an  apt  student 
of  ballet.  After  finishing  school  at  Los 
Angeles  City  College,  she  won  the  radio 
role  of  Becky  Thatcher  in  Tom  Sawyer's 
Adventures.  From  there  she  went  into 
teen-age   radio  roles — and   met  Harry. 

"Show  business  and  its  problems,"  she 
says,  "are  now  secondary.  I  think  the 
children  have  taught  me  that.  Their 
problems  seem  to  be  far  more  meaningful. 
The  fact  that  Stevie  loses  his  toy  gun,  is 
crying  and  must  be  soothed,  somehow 
seems  more  important  than  whether  I  play 
another  teenager  or  not!" 

Though  Mary  finds  her  fun  with  the 
children,  she  feels  that  her  husband  still 
takes  things  very  seriously.  She  has  been 
trying  to  get  him  to  relax  more.  "It's  too 
bad,"  she  says,  "that  he  didn't  have  the 
children!" 

Harry  does  have  other  interests  outside 
his  work.  He's  devoted  to  fishing  and  to 
early  Americana.  He's  especially  inter- 
ested in  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Some  time  ago  he  bid,  by  mail,  on  Lin- 
coln's leather  brief  case.  Mary  says,  "He 
was  thrilled  to  find  he'd  been  high  bidder. 
When  the  case  arrived,  he  fished  around 
in  it  and  was  more  thrilled  when  he  came 
up  with  a  pocketknife  with  A.  Lincoln  in- 
scribed on  the  handle.  According  to  Harry, 
the  knife  was  far  more  valuable  than  the 
brief  case!"  Both  items  are  now  under 
glass  and  proudly  on  display  in  their 
living  room. 

"Since  Harry  likes  to  fish,"  Mary  went 
on,  "we  often  go  deep-sea  fishing  and, 
if  I  do  say  so  myself,  J  sometimes  catch 
more  fish  than  he  does." 

Fishing  has  also  shown  Harry  to  be  a 
wonderful  father.  The  first  time  the  Ack- 
ermans  took  their  children  pier  fishing, 
Harry  did  catch  more  than  Mary  did- 
and  he  caught  twice  as  many  as  the  two 
children  together. 

This  upset  young  Stephen.  Each  time 
Harry  pulled  out  a  perch  with  an  eager 
hand  and  a  smile  on  his  face,  little  Steve 
would  look  at  his  own  empty  bait  pail 
and  dangling  line — and  scowl. 

Harry  saw  this  and  realized  that  Stevie 
was  jealous.  He  figured  he  had  to  do 
something  to  straighten  out  the  situation- 
but  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  to  keep 
the  fish  off  his  line.  He  was  wise,  though. 
On  the  way  home,  they  stopped  at  the 
Sportsman  Lodge,  where  customers  catch 
their  own  dinner  and  all  the  fish  are  guar- 
anteed to  bite.  There  Stevie  proudly  caught 
dinner  for  the  four  of  them. 

The  next  weekend,  when  they  took  the 
children  to  the  pier,  Harry  didn't  catch  a 
thing.  His  line  was  in  the  water  all  day 
but  he  got  nary  a  bite.  Stephen,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  quite  successful.  He 
pulled  in  thirteen  perch  and,  with  each 
one,  let  out  a  shout  of  glee,  "Look,  Daddy! 
Look  at  me!" 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  Mary  saw  why 
Harry  hadn't  caught  any  fish.  He  hadn't 
put  a  hook  on  his  line!  Why?  "Because," 
says  Mary,  "he  wanted  to  make  sure  Stevie 
caught  more  fish  than  he  did!" 

Which  only  proves  a  man  will  do  any- 
thing to  keep  a  smile  on  his  children's 
faces.     And  that's  as   it  should  be. 


DAVE  GARROWAY 

All  about  the  debonair  Dave,  the  beleaguered  bachelor, 

in  the  March  issue  of  RADIO-TV  MIRROR 

at  your  newsstand  February  5 


Your  MUTUAL  station  throughout  '54 

makes  RADIO  better  than  ever  before! 


Music  and  comedy,  sports  and  news, 
Mystery,  romance —yours  to  choose. 
Friendly  warmth  of  a  nearby  neighbor, 
Yours  to  enjoy  without  any  labor. 


Mutual's  calling:  relax  a  while . . . 
The  world  is  yours  on  the  radio  dial! 
The  world  is  yours,  you're  sitting  pretty  — 
For  instance,  here  is  "WONDERFUL  CITY". 


"WONDERFUL  CITY"— 25  wonderful  minutes  every  weekday.  Veteran  emcee  Harry  Wismer  (left)  and  announcer  John  Scott 
make  dreams  come  true  for  real-life  folks  like  you . . .  with  music  you  like,  by  tenor  Jimmy  Carroll  and  Emerson  Buckley's  orchestra. 


"WONDERFUL  CITY"  is  just  one  of  your  Mutual 
station's  daytime  highlights.  For  aU  the  wonderful 
'54  shows,  see  local  listings— and  stay  tuned  to... 


the  Mutual  Network 
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Your  MUTUAL 


station 


is  now  making 
history . . . 
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WEEKDAY  EVENINGS  (8  to  8:30  pm,  EST) 

Monday:  "THE  FALCON'-International  escapades 
of  the  fabulous  movie-star  detective. 

Tuesday:  "MICKEY  SPILLANE'S  MYSTERY"- Best- 
seller hero  Mike  Hammer  in  new  thrills. 

Wednesday:  "NIGHTMARE"-Peter  Lorre,  master  of 
the  mystic,  narrates  extraordinary  tales. 

Thursday:  "OFFICIAL  DETECTIVE"- Gripping  re-  ' 
enactment  of  authentic  police  cases. 

Friday:  "STARLIGHT  THEATRE"-Madeleine  Carroll 
presides  in  an  all-star  playhouse. 

(And  every  day,  every  night:  MUTUAL  brings  you 
the  tops  in  news,  in  fun,  in  public  service!) 
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SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  (4  to  7  pm,  EST) 

This  matchless 


'COUNTERSPY" 
with  Phil  Sterling 


'NICK  CARTER" 

with  Lon  Clark 

'THE  SHADOW" 
with  Bret  Morrison 

TRUE  DETECTIVE" 

with  Richard  Keith 

'BULLDOG  DRUMMOND' 

with  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke 

'SQUAD  ROOM" 

with  Bill  Zuckert 
&  Chuck  Webster 


mystery  lineup 
explains  why— 
every  Sunday— 
millions  more  U.S. 
families  tune  to  MBS 
than  to  any  other 
radio  network! 


. . .  all-family 
pleasure 
in  drama  and 
mystery! 
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Remarkable  money-saving 

values  .  .  .  and  everything 

in  your  size! 

IT'S  EASY  TO  SAVE 
MONEY  with  this  new 
116-Page  Style  Book.  See  the 
latest  styles  proportioned 
by  experts  who  KNOW  how 
to  slenderize  stout*  women. 
Here  are  youthful  clothes, 

.  in  Sizes  38  to  60.  All  at  low 
prices!    See   hundreds   of 

,  fine  values  just  like  this  .  .  . 

An  eyelet-embroidered 
yoke  enhances  this  80- 
square  Percale  Dress,  in  a 
paisley-type  design  at 
only  S2.98.  Others  S2.69 
up  to  $25.00.  Coats  low 
as  $12.98.  Also  suits,  hats, 
shoes,  hosiery,  corsets  and 
underwear-all  low-priced. 

Mail  coupon  for  Style 
Book  today.  It's  FREE  ! 


CO      (7\  DEPT-3 

Jane  rl°Sriiant  indianapolisi/, 

t^-w       \LS      &  INDIANA 


LANE  BRYANT,  Department    3 

Indianapolis  17,  Indiana 

Please  rush  me  FREE  Style  Book  for  Stout  Women. 
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Meet  Heinie  II,  the  chimp  imp 

whose  self-styled  tricks 

usually  lead  to  unpredictable — 

and   precarious — antics 

that   amaze    Director    Perkins! 


YOUR  ZOO  PARADE 


He  wears  clothes  the  other  kids  have 
outgrown.  His  every  new  accom- 
plishment, from  tricks  to  intelligence 
tests,  is  compared  with  records  set  by  his 
elders.  Even  his  name  is  borrowed  from 
the  thirty-two-year-old  patriarch  who  has 
become  the  oldest  chimpanzee  in  captivity 
and,  to  avoid  confusion,  he  must  be  desig- 
nated Heinie,  The  Second. 

His  reaction  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  a  small  boy  beset  by  similar  woes.  Says 
R.  Marlin  Perkins,  mentor  of  NBC's  Zoo 
Parade  and  director  of  Chicago's  Lincoln 
Park  Zoo,  "Heinie  II  is  out  to  prove  he's 
no  carbon  copy  of  anybody."  Ruefully, 
Marlin  grins  and  shakes  his  head.  "When 
I  think  of  the  mischief  that  guy  can  get 
into.  .  .  ." 

Some  manifestations  of  that  mischief 
have   been  excruciatingly  public. 

When  J.  Fred  Muggs,  "animal  editor"  of 
Dave  Garroway's  Today,  came  to  Chicago 
to  celebrate  his  first  birthday  with  his 
simian  cousins,  the  table  was  set,  the  cake 
was  cut.  Ling  Wong,  the  orangoutang, 
Sheba,  the  chimpanzee  glamour  girl,  and 
other  members  of  the  Lincoln  Park  family 
wore  their  company  manners  as  well  as 
their  company  clothes. 

But  not  Heinie  II.  While  it  is  true  that 
Heinie  still  regards  Sheba,  his  probable 
future  bride,  strictly  as  the  girl  next  door, 
he  failed  to  relish  Muggs'  flattering  atten- 
tion to  the  young  lady. 

With  his  hair  standing  out  straight  as  a 
comic  strip  character's,  he  swung  at  his 
guest.  Held  back  by  Perkins  and  Jim 
Hurlbut,  Zoo  Parade's  inquiring  reporter, 
Heinie  chattered  profanely.  Says  Perkins, 
"It's  lucky  no  one  could  translate  monkey 
talk.   We'd  have  been  off  the  air." 

Usually,  however,  Heinie's  mischief  takes 
an  affectionate  turn.  With  Perkins  and 
the  four  handlers  whom  he  sees  daily,  he 
is  gentle,  friendly,  good-natured  and  ap- 
preciative when  they  tell  him  he's  a  good 
f  i )  ow. 

^ut  Hurlbut,  when  he  turns  up  for  his 
once-a-week  visit,  falls  into  the  class  of 
a  fond,  indulgent  pal.  At  sight  of  him, 
Heinie  goes  "Mmmm — mmrnm!"  He  jumps 
up  and  down,  lunges  into  Jim's  arms,  pulls 
his  tie,  musses  his  hair,  steals  pencils  from 
his    pocket    and    tickles    him.     Once,    just 


once,  Heinie  managed  to  sideswipe  Jim 
with  a  kiss.  Says  Hurlbut,  "It  was  like 
being  attacked  by  a  suction  pump.  He 
darned  near  pulled  my  eye  out." 

In  his  Lincoln  Park  Monkey  House  quar- 
ters, Heinie  has  about  eighty  neighbors, 
including  his  playmate,  Ling  Wong.  He 
eats  fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  meat,  and  gets 
eggs  as  a  treat.  Vitamins  keep  his  eyes 
sparkling  and  his  coat  glossy.  He  likes 
his  two  baths  a  week  and  the  olive  oil 
rubdowns  which  follow  them,  but  he  sput- 
ters, small-boy  fashion,  when  his  handlers 
wash  his  face. 

Now  five  years  old,  Heinie  II  weighs  55 
pounds.  Full-grown,  he  is  expected  to 
reach  125  pounds  and  stand  four  feet  tall 
on  his  hind  legs.  On  attaining  that  growth, 
gregarious,  mischievous  Heinie  will  be  a 
much  lonelier  monkey,  for  then  his 
strength  will  be  too  much  for  a  man,  even 
a  skilled  handler,  to  control. 

He's  shooting  up  so  fast  that  it's  difficult 
to  keep  him  in  clothes.  He's  gone  from 
rompers  through  overalls  and  sweaters, 
and  now  wears  the  full-dress  suit  he  in- 
herited from  Sinbad,  the  gorilla.  Already 
he's  past  the  stage  where  he  likes  to  dress 
up,  and  has  rebelled  entirely  against  wear- 
ing his  custom-made  shoes,  even  the  pair 
with  roller  skates  attached. 

Inquisitive,  alert,  Heinie  has  learned 
most  of  his  tricks  himself.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  turn  him  into  a  performer. 
He  plays  dead,  does  back  flips,  loves  to 
write  with  his  own  paper  and  pencil,  and 
rides  his  bike." 

But  the  self-taught  trick  which  some- 
times throws  the  NBC  staff  into  a  tizzy  is 
Heinie's  effort  to  join  the  production  crew. 
Not  content  to  nibble  at  the  microphone 
like  a  stick  of  candy,  he  also  tries  to  chew 
the  rubber-insulated  wires  along  the  floor. 

Says  Producer  Reinald  Werrenrath  Jr., 
"Once,  to  get  a  laugh,  Dave  Garroway 
signed  off  his  At  Large  show  with  a  make- 
believe  hatcheting  through  the  coaxial 
cable.  But,  if  viewers  ever  see  Zoo  Parade 
go  black,  it  may  not  be  make-believe.  If 
Heinie  ever  manages  to  chomp  through 
our  cable,  that  black  is  for  real,  brother!" 

Zoo  Parade,  Sun., 4:30  P.M.  EST,  over  NBC-TV. 


Honeymoon  House 

(Continued  from  page  51) 
"wouff"  Joan  was  off  the  bed  and  into  her 
waiting  husband's  arms.  Davey  the  Aire- 
dale didn't  say  anything  for  the  next  few 
seconds,  because  he  understands  about 
these  things.  But  after  a  minute  and  a  half 
he  "wouffed"  again,  because  he  wanted 
some  attention,  too. 

Frank  and  Joan  had  gifted  one  another 
with  Davey,  an  orphan  from  the  dog  pound, 
just  a  few  days  before  their  wedding  three 
and  a  half  years  ago.  Davey  is  their  baby, 
for  as  yet  no  children  have  graced  their 
home  in  three  years  of  waiting. 

Since  their  marriage,  Joan  has  felt  a  need 
for  work  to  fill  this  empty  place  in  her 
life.  She  had  wanted  children  very  much. 
She  had  retired  from  motion  picture  work 
and  had  planned  to  be  only  a  mother  and 
a  wife.  But,  so  far,  her  dreams  have  not 
been  fulfilled,  and  she's  turned  to  outside 
work  to  keep  herself  occupied. 

Their  home  is  Frank's  and  Joan's  pride 
and  joy.  Sitting  like  an  eagle's  nest  high 
above  Beverly  Hills,  it  commands  a  view 
of  all  of  Hollywood.  The  house,  though 
small  by  other  standards,  has  a  thirty-year 
history.  Built  by  Hollywood  director  King 
Vidor,  it  was  once  John  Barrymore's  home 
and,  later,  Katharine  Hepburn's. 

"Some  people,"  says  Joan,  "may  not  like 
this  house.  They  may  think  it's  too  far  from 
town,  it's  too  isolated,  or  that  the  thirty- 
seven  steps  that  lead  up  to  it  are  just  too 
much.  But  this  isolation  gives  us  a  sense  of 
security,  for  it's  what  we  want." 

This  is  their  honeymoon  house.  With  the 
help  of  a  decorator,  Mrs.  Belzer  (Loretta 
Young's  mother) ,  they  have  filled  it  with  a 
combination  of  comfortable  "modern"  and 
rare  antiques. 

"Frank  is  a  man  of  definite  opinions," 
says  Joan,  "and  his  strongest  opinions  con- 
cerned our  selection  of  furniture.  Some  of 
those  early  scenes  when  we  were  both 
picking  out  tables  and  chairs  were  much 
like  scenes  from  the  show  which  I  play  in, 
My  Favorite  Husband." 

There  was  the  time,  for  example,  when 
Mrs.  Belzer  brought  in  the  dining-room 
table.  It  was  an  Early  American  piece, 
built  like  an  old  English  draw  table,  and 
was  about  two  hundred  years  old. 

Frank  didn't  like  it.  When  he  came  in 
from  the  studio  that  night  and  saw  the  new 
table,  he  let  his  opinion  be  known.  "It's  not 
even  a  foot  wide!"  he  exclaimed.  "How 
could  you  sit  eight  people  at  a  table  like 
that!" 

"That's  the  beauty  of  it,"  said  Joan.  "It's 
narrow  now  but  it  unfolds  to  seat  twelve." 

Frank  looked  at  the  table  with  new  eyes. 
But  he  had  already  committed  himself;  he 
had  said  he  didn't  like  it.  There's  no  re- 
treat for  a  man  with  decided  opinions,  so 
he  had  to  follow  along  the  same  tack. 

"Well,  you'll  just  have  to  keep  it  folded 
up.    Tell  Mrs.  Belzer  I  don't  like  it." 

That  was  Frank's  opinion  of  the  table. 
But  it  took  Joan  a  week  to  get  the  moving 
men  to  come  pick  it  up. 

They  finally  came  Saturday  afternoon 
and  had  the  table  halfway  down  the  thirty- 
seven  steps  when  Frank  came  home. 

With  great  surprise  he  said,  "Where  are 

ou  going  with  our  table?" 

"Mrs.  Belzer  was  led  to  understand  you 
idn't  like  the  table.  We're  taking  it  back 

the  shop." 

"Didn't  like  it!  Where 'd  she  get  that 
iea?  Why,  that's  a  terrific  little  table.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  it  opens  up  to  seat  twelve. 
We  used  it  the  other  night  and  it  worked 
fine.  I  love  that  table  and  wouldn't  part 
with  it  for  the  world!" 

The  moving  men  turned  around  and 
marched  back  up  the  stairs  with  the  table. 

Then  there  was  the  scene  with  the  drap- 
eries. But  it   came   after  the   table  affair 
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1.  Lana  Turner 

2.  Betty  Grable 
5.  Alan  Ladd 

7.  Gregory  Peck 

8.  Rita  Hayworth 

9.  Esther  Williams 
11.  Elizabeth  Taylor 

14.  Cornel  Wilde 

15.  Frank  Sinatra 

18.  Rory  Calhoun 

19.  Peter  Lawford 

21.  Bob  Mitchum 

22.  Burt  Lancaster 

23.  Bing  Crosby 

24.  Shirley  Temple 

25.  Dale  Evans 

26.  June  Haver 

27.  June  Allyson 

29.  Ronald  Reagan 

30.  Dana  Andrews 

31.  Glenn  Ford 

33.  Gene  Autry 

34.  Roy  Rogers 

35.  Sunset  Carson 

36.  Monte  Hale 

46.  Kathryn  Grayson 

48.  Gene  Kelly 

50.  Diana    Lynn 

51.  Doris  Day 

52.  Montgomery  Clift 
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Richard  Widmark 
Mona  Freeman 
Wanda  Hendrix 
Perry  Como 
Bill  Holden 
Bill  Williams 
Barbara  Lawrence 
Jane  Powell 
Gordon  MacRae 
Ann  Blyth 
Jeanne  Crain 
Jane  Russell 
John  Wayne 
Yvonne  de  Carlo 
Audie  Murphy 
Dan  Dailey 
Janet  Leigh 
Farley  Granger 
Tony  Martin 
John  Derek 
Guy  Madison 


108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
115. 
116. 
120. 
121. 
123. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
131. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 


Ricardo    Montalban  141. 


Mario  Lanza 
Joan  Evans 
Scott  Brady 
Bill  Lawrence 
Vic  Damone 
Shelley   Winters 
Richard  Todd 


142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 


Vera-Ellen 
Dean   Martin 
Jerry  Lewis 
Howard  Keel 
Susan    Hayward 
Betty  Hutton 
Coleen  Gray 
Arlene  Dahl 
Tony  Curtis 
Tim   Holt 
Piper  Laurie 
Debbie  Reynolds 
Penny   Edwards 
Jerome  Courtland 
Gene  Nelson 
Jeff  Chandler 
Rock  Hudson 
Stewart  Granger 
John  Barrymore.Jr. 
Debra  Paget 
Dale   Robertson 
Marilyn   Monroe 
Leslie  Caron 
Pier  Angeli 
Mitzi  Gaynor 
Marlon  Brando 
Aldo   Ray 
Tab  Hunter 
Robert  Wagner 


149.  Rusty  Tamblyn 

150.  Jeff  Hunter 

151.  Marisa  Pavon 

152.  Marge  and  Gower 
Champion 

153.  Fernando  Lamas 

154.  Arthur  Franz    . 

155.  Johnny  Stewart 

156.  Oskar  Werner 

157.  Keith  Andes 

158.  Michael    Moore 

159.  Gene  Barry 

160.  John  Forsyth 

161.  Lori  Nelson 

162.  Ursula  Thiess 

163.  Elaine  Stewart 

164.  Hildegarde  Neff 

165.  Dawn  Addams 

166.  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor 

167.  Barbara  Ruick 

168.  Joan  Taylor 

169.  Helene  Stanley 

170.  Beverly  Michaeis 

171.  Joan  Rice 

172.  Robert  Horton 

173.  Dean  Miller 

174.  Rita  Gam 

175.  Charlton  Heston 

176.  Steve  Cochran 
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See 
how 

Soda  serves  more  ways 

than  any 
other  household  product 

Baking  soda  (bicarbonate  of  soda) 
saves  you  time,  work  and  money 
101  ways.  Keep  a  box  in  the  kitchen 
to  lighten  household  chores  and  in 
the  medicine  cabinet  for  first  aid, 
dental  and  medical  care. 

Lemon  and  Soda  for 
Colds! 

The  j  uice  of  a  lemon  and 
%  tsp.  bicarbonate  of 
soda  (baking  soda)  in 
Yi  glass  of  water  is  an 
excellent  neutralizer  . . . 
helps  reduce  acidity. 
Liquids  are  important 
in  easing  cold  discom- 
forts, so  take  lemon  and  soda  several  times 
a  day.  See  if  it  doesn't  help  you  feel  better! 


I 


& 


Now 


Soothing  Gargle  and 
Mouthwash!  Bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  used  as  a 
gargle  is  another  effec- 
tive measure  against 
colds.  To  cleanse  the 
throat  and  help  remove 
accumulated  mucus, 
dissolve  2  tsp.  soda  in 
Y  glass  of  water.  Makes 
a  cleansing  alkaline  mouthwash,  stops  bad 
breath  that  originates  in  the  mouth. 

New  Handy  Site  with  Metal  Pour-Spout! 
■you  can  get  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 

a  specially  designed 
water-repellent  package 
just  the  right  size  for 
your  medicine  chest. 
You  pour  out  just  what 
you  need.  Convenient 
for  travelling.  Avail- 
able in  the  health  and 
beauty  aids  depart- 
ments of  grocery  stores. 

A  Household  Treasure 

Why  buy  a  number  of  different  products 
to  do  a  number  of  different  jobs  when 
baking  soda  (bicarbonate  of  soda)  does 
them  all  and  costs  only  pennies  a  box? 
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Arm  &  Hammer  and  Cow  Brand  Baking 
Soda  are  pure  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  U.S.P. 
Free  Booklet!  Write:  Church  &  Dwight 
Co.,  Inc.,  70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5. 


and  Joan  had  already  learned  her  lesson. 

Frank  wasn't  in  the  house  when  the 
draperies  arrived.  If  he  had  been,  he 
wouldn't  have  let  them  be  put  up.  When 
he  came  in  from  work,  the  draperies  got 
the  same  reaction  as  the  table.  He  didn't 
like  them. 

"You  call  those  draperies?  They're  ter- 
rible. Take  them  out  and  get  something 
else." 

But  Joan  had  heard  that  song  before. 
She  didn't  call  the  drapery  people.  She 
just  waited  a  week,  then — one  day  in  the 
living  room — said,  "Dear,  what  kind  of 
draperies  do  you  want?" 

Frank  looked  up  at  the  already  hanging 
draperies  as  though  they  were  rare  Chi- 
nese brocade.  "What  do  you  mean,  'What 
kind  of  draperies  do  I  want'?  What's  wrong 
with  these?" 

"Oh,  you  like  these  draperies?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Frank.  "Why  you 
women  can't  make  up  your  minds  on  any- 
thing is  beyond  me!" 

The  house  is  built  in  a  U-shape  around 
the  swimming  pool.  With  its  single  master 
bedroom  and  one  guest  room,  it  is  rela- 
tively small.  The  guest  room  and  bath  are 
separated  from  the  main  house  by  a  cov- 
ered runway.  The  doors  with  the  great 
wooden  B  (emblematic  of  Barry  more)  give 
an  air  of  a  medieval  setting  to  the  home. 

The  pool  in  the  patio  is  interesting,  too. 
It  has  a  two-story  sundial,  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  in  its  center.  The  sundial  was  a 
Barrymore  idiosyncrasy.  When  Frank  and 
Joan  wanted  a  pool,  the  only  place  to  put 
it  was  in  the  patio.  Rather  than  tear  down 
the  colossal  sundial,  they  built  the  pool 
around  it! 

"It  doesn't  seem  to  get  in  the  way,"  says 
Joan.  "None  of  us  swims  fast  enough  to  get 
hurt  even  when  we  do  bump  into  it.  Be- 
sides, it's  the  only  pool  in  Hollywood  where 
you  can  float  on  your  back  and  tell  if 
you're  late  for  rehearsal!" 

Now  that  she  has  My  Favorite  Husband 
to  keep  her  busy,  Joan  doesn't  have  much 
time  for  floating.  She  rehearses  four  days 
a  week,  spends  one  day  on  publicity,  and 
the  rest  of  her  time  on  learning  lines.  For 
her  thirty-minute  show,  she's  found  she 
has  to  shoehorn  ten  days'  work  into  seven 
days'  time. 

Joan's  new  television  career  began  by 
accident.  She  had  done  two  or  three  shows 
in  New  York,  and  then  Ralph  Edwards 
picked  her  as  a  subject  for  This  Is  Your 
Life.  By  chance,  Harry  Ackerman,  a  CBS 
vice-president,  saw  her  and  knew  immedi- 
ately  that   she   was   the   girl  for   the   up- 


coming My  Favorite  Husband.  He  sent  her 
a  script,  she  read  it,  liked  it,  and  once 
again  was  busy  in  show  business. 

For  the  first  few  shows,  Joan  learned 
her  lines  by  reading  them  to  Frank,  who 
cued  her.  But  Joan  felt  it  was  unfair  of  her 
to  take  up  Frank's  time.  After  all,  he  was 
working  all  day  at  the  studio,  too,  prepar- 
ing his  motion  picture,  "The  Robe."  She 
realized  it  couldn't  be  much  fun  for  him 
to  come  home  for  a  rest  and  have  to  read 
her  lines  with  her  at  night. 

Besides  this,  she  knew  Frank  enjoyed 
watching  the  show.  If  he  knew  what  was 
coming,  it  took  away  from  his  pleasure. 

Fortunately  (or  unfortunately),  she  dis- 
continued their  rehearsals  together  during 
the  week  of  the  third  show.  This  was  the 
program  where  Liz  Cooper  (Joan)  used 
tears  to  blackmail  her  TV  husband  (Barry 
Nelson)  into  buying  her  a  new  dress  in 
exchange  for  his  hunting  trip.  It  was  also 
the  week  that  Frank  Ross  took  a  trip  to 
San  Francisco  on  business — promising  to 
bring  Joan  a  present  on  his  return. 

Frank  came  back  from  San  Francisco 
without  a  present.  Joan  didn't  say  anything 
— but  were  those  tears  Frank  saw  in  her 
eyes?  If  they  weren't,  they  were  the  next 
thing  to  it.  When  Frank  saw  those  soulful 
eyes  and  the  quivering  lip,  then  he  re- 
membered the  forgotten  gift. 

"Oh,  my  goodness,  sweetheart,  I'm  sorry. 
I  forgot  the  present!  Tell  you  what  .we'll 
do.  Tomorrow  we'll  go  on  a  real  spending 
spree.  You  can  have  anything  you  want. 
Anything!" 

Joan  hadn't  said  a  word! 

That  evening,  My  Favorite  Husband  was 
on.  Frank  watched  as  Joan's  television 
husband  prepared  to  leave  home  on  a  trip. 
When  the  trip  was  ended,  and  the  show 
over,  Joan  had  a  new  dress  and  TV  hus- 
band Barry  Nelson  didn't  even  know  if  he'd 
been  taken  or  not.  Frank  Ross  was  even 
less  sure. 

Now  Joan  reads  her  scripts  to  Davey. 
He  "wouffs"  in  all  the  right  places,  for  he's 
a  very  bright  dog.  This  reading  is  fine  with 
Davey,  who  loves  the  attention.  But  if  the 
writers  ever  add  a  dog  to  the  script,  Frank 
Ross  would  like  to  warn  Davey.  Frank 
feels  it  will  somehow  cost  Davey — in  dog 
biscuits,  if  nothing  else. 

But  you  can't  worry  Davey.  He  sits  at 
Joan's  feet  and,  with  a  wag  of  his  tail, 
punctuates  every  line  of  the  script. 

'Cause  Davey  thinks  his  mistress  is  the 
most  wonderful  woman  in  the  world  .  .  . 
a  thought  heartily  seconded  by  Frank  Ross 
— even  in  his  most  doubtful  moments! 


"It  Opened  Up  a  New 
World  of  Hope" 

say  so  many- grateful  listeners  to  radio's  "My 
True  Story."  For  this  real-life  program  pre- 
sents emotional  problems  of  real  people. 
Any  time  you  tune  in,  you  may  hear  your 
very  own  problem  being  solved — or  that  of 
someone  dear  to  you.  These  vivid  dramas  of 
love,  hope,  fear,  jealousy  are  taken  right  from 
the  files  of  True  Story  Magazine  and  have 
brought  peace  and  happiness  to  countless 
people. 

Tune  in 

"MY  TRUE  STORY" 

American  Broadcasting  Stations 

"REEFER  PARTY" — the  sensational  story  of  teens  lured  into  the  dope 
habit— is  "must"  reading  in  February  TRUE  STORY  MAGAZINE,  at 
newsstands  now. 
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Radio 


All   Times  Listed  Are 
Eastern  Standard  Time. 


NBC  MBS 

Morning"  Programs 

8:30    Egbert  &  Umily 


9:00 
9:15 


9:30 
9:45 


10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 


11:00 
11:15 


11:30 
11:45 


World  News  Roundup 
Youth  Brings  You 

Music 
Carnival  Of  Books 
Faith  In  Action 


National  Radio 

Pulpit 
Art  Of  Living 
News,  Peter  Roberts 


Faultless  Starch  Time 
Viewpoint,  U.S.A. 

UN  Is  My  Beat 
Air  Force  Chorus 


Wings  Of  Healing 
Back  To  God 


Radio  Bible  Class 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 


Frank  And  Earnest 
English  Cathedral 

Music 
Northwestern 

Reviewing  Stand 


ABC 


Light  And  Life  Hour 


Milton  Cross  Album 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 


Message  Of  Israel 
College  Choir 


Fine  Arts  Quartet 


Christian  In  Action 


CBS 


Renfro  Valley  Sun- 
day Gathering 


The  Music  Room 
World  News  Roundup 

Galen  Drake 
E.  Power  Biggs 
Organ  Concert 


Church  Of  The  Air 


Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
Choir 

News 

11:35  Invitation  To 
Learning 


Afternoon   Programs 


12:00 

Music  By  Mantovani 

College  Choirs 

News 

Washington,  U.S.A. 

12:15 

Gloria  Parker 

12:30 

The  Eternal  Light 

News,  Bill 
Cunningham 

Time  Capsule 

Howard  K.  Smith, 
World  Affairs 

12:45 

Music  Box 

News  Report 

1:00 

Better  Living 

Keep  Healthy 

Herald  Of  Truth 

Man's  Right  To 

1:15 

Ask  Hollywood 

Knowledge 

1:30 

Univ.  Of  Chicago 

Lutheran  Hour 

National  Vespers 

1:45 

Round  Table 

Syncopation  Piece 

2:00 

The  Catholic  Hour 

Bandstand,  U.S.A. 

Healing  Waters 

Symphonette 

2:15 

U.S.  Military  Band 

2:30 

American  Forum 

Military  Band 

Wings  Of  Healing 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic- 

2:45 

Symphony 

3:00 

Golden  Voices,  with 

Top  Tunes  With 

Marines  In  Review 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic- 

Lawrence  Tibbett 

Trendler 

Symphony  (con.) 

3:15 

Lanny  Ross 

3:30 

Golden  Treasury 

Hour  Of  Decision 

3:45 

4:00 

Weekend  Newspaper 

Counter-Spy,  Don 

Old-Fashioned 

Twentieth  Century 
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When  A  Girl  Marries 

10:45 

Break  The  Bank- 
Bud  Collyer 

11:00 

Strike  It  Rich 

Ladies'  Fair 

Modern  Romances 

11:15 

11:25  News,  Holland 
Engle 

Paging  The  Judge 

11:30 

Phrase  That  Pays 

Queen  For  A  Day 

Double  Or  Nothing 

Make  Up  Your  Mind 

11:45 

Second  Chance 

11:55  Turn  To  A 
Friend 

Rosemary 

Afternoon   Programs 


12:00 

Curt  Massey  Time 

Turn  To  A  Friend 
(con.) 

Wendy  Warren 

12:15 

Capitol  Commentary 
with  Les  Higgie 

12:25  Jack  Berch 
Show 

Aunt  Jenny 

12:30 

12:20  Guest  Time 

Helen  Trent 

12:45 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 

Cedric  Foster 

Paul  Harvey,  News 

Road  Of  Life 

1:15 

1:25  News 

Ted  Malone 

Ma  Perkins 

1:30 

Pauline  Frederick 
Reporting 

Luncheon  With  Lopez 

Young  Dr.  Malone 

1:45 

The  Guiding  Light 

2:00 

Say  It  With  Music 

Mary  Margaret 

Second  Mrs.  Burton 

2:15 

2:25  News,  Sam 
Hayes 

McBride 

Perry  Mason 

2:30 

Dave  Garroway 

Wonderful  City 

Betty  Crocker 

This  Is  Nora  Drake 

2:45 

Jane  Pickens 

2:55  News,  Banghart' 

2:35  Martin  Block 

The  Brighter  Day 

3:00 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

News,  Everett  Holies 

Martin  Block  (con.) 

Hilltop  House 

3:15 

Road  Of  Life 

John  Gambling  Show 

House  Party 

3:30 

Pepper  Young 

3:45 

Right  To  Happiness 

Martin  Block  (con.) 

Wizard  Of  Odds 

3:55  It  Happens 

Every  Day 

4:00 

Backstage  Wife        i 

Music 

Jack  Owens  Show 

Robert  Q.  Lewis 

4:15 

Stella  Dallas 

4:25  Betty  Crocker 

4:05  The  Chicagoans 

4:30 

Young  Widder  Brown 

Welcome  Ranch, 

Music  In  The 

Treasury  Bandstand 

4:45 

Woman  In  My  House 

Vic  Bellamy 

Afternoon 

4:55  News 

5:00 

Just  Plain  Bill 

Bobby  Benson 

Big  Jon  And  Sparkle 

News 

5:15 

Front  Page  Farrell 

Westernaires 

Oklahoma  Wranglers 

5:30 

Lorenzo  Jones 

Wild  Bill  Hickok 

Lum  'n'  Abner 

5:45 

It  Pays  To  be 
Married 

5:55  News,  Cecil 
Brown 

John  Conte 

Curt  Massey  Time 

Evening  Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Lionel  Ricau 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 

Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 

7:45 

Alex  Dreier,  News 
News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Perry  Como 

Vandercook,  News 

News 

Lone  Ranger 

7:55  Les  Griffith, 
News 

Family  Skeleton 

Beulah 

Les  Paul  &  Mary  Ford 

7:35  Julius  La  Rosa 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Dinah  Shore 
Frank  Sinatra  Sings 
Bob  Hope  Show 

Take  A  Number 

Starlight  Theatre, 
Madeleine  Carroll 

Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood  Romance 
Mike  Malloy 

Mr.  Keen,  Tracer  Of 

Lost  Persons 
21st  Precinct 

9:00 

9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Phil  Harris— Alice 
Faye  Show 

News,  Swayze 
House  Of  Glass  with 
Gertrude  Berg 

News,  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Wismer,  Sports 
Mutual  Newsreel 
Great  Day  Show 

Ozzie  &  Harriet 

Corliss  Archer 
9:55  Sport  Report 

Stage  Struck 

10:00 

10:15 
10:30 

Fibber  McGee  And 
Molly 

Can  You  Top  This? 

Listen  To  Wash- 
ington 

Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
Deems  Taylor 

Cavalcade  Of  Sports 

Capitol  Cloakroom 

News,  Robert  Trout 
10:35  Cedric  Adams 
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Saturday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


C8S 


Morning  Programs 


8:30 

Howdy  Doody 

Local  Programs 

No  School  Today 

Renfro  Valley 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Farming  Business 
My  Secret  Story 

News  Of  America 

Garden  Gate 
9:40  Les  Paul  &  Mary 
Ford 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 

Woman  In  Love 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Show 

Woody  Woodpecker 
Show,  Mel  Blanc 

Space  Patrol 

Galen  Drake 
Robert  Q.  Lewis 
John  Henry  Faulk 
10:35  Let's  Pretend 

11:00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 

The  Big  Preview 

Helen  Hall,  Femme 

Fair 
Farm  Quiz 

Front  And  Center 

Little  League  Club 
House 

Romance 

11:25  Galen  Drake 

Give  And  Take 

All. 

12:00 
12:15 

12:30 
12:45 

moon    Prog 

Big  Preview  (con.) 

rams 

Man  On  The  Farm 

Fifth  Army  Band 

101  Ranch  Boys 
American  Farmer 

Noon  News 

12:05  Theatre  Of 
Today 

Stars  Over  Holly- 
wood 

1:00 
1:15 
1:30 
1:45 

National  Farm  And 

Home  Hour 
News 

Music 

Symphonies  For 
Youth 

Navy  Hour 
Vincent  Lopez 

City  Hospital 

Music  With  The  Girls 
1 :55  Galen  Drake 

2:00 

2:15 

2:30 
2:45 

Road  Show 

Symphonies  For 

Youth  (con.) 
2:25  Headline  News 

Ruby  Mercer 

Metropolitan  Opera 

Les  Paul— Mary 

Ford 
2:05  Alfredo  Antonini 

Orch. 
Make  Way  For  Youth 

3:00 
3:15 
3:30 
3:45 

Road  Show  (con.) 

Ruby  Mercer  (con.) 
3:25  News 

Metropolitan 
Opera  (con.) 

Report  From  Overseas 
Adventures  In  Science 
Farm  News 
World  Assignment 

4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

Road  Show  (con.) 

Metropolitan 
Opera  (con.) 

The  Chicayoans 
Soldier  Serenade 

5:00 

5:15 
5:30 
5:45 

Road  Show  (con.) 
Ask  The  Sport  World 

News 

5:05  Show  Shop 

5:55  News 

Tea  And  Crumpets 

Paulena  Carter 
Club  Time 

Treasury  Bandstand 
At  The  Chase 

Evening  Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 


9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 


10:00 
10:15 
10:30 


News 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

Know  Your  NBC's 


Baron  &  The  Bee 
NBC  Lecture  Hall 


College  Quiz  Bowl 
Theatre  Royal 


Hollywood  Story 
Grand  Ole  Opry 


Eddy  Arnold  Show 
Pee  Wee  King  Show 


Dance  Orch. 
Dinner  Date 


Al  Heifer,  Sports 
Pentagon  Report 
Down  You  Go 
7:55  Cecil  Brown 


20  Questions 
Virginia  Barn  Dance 


New  England  Barn- 
yard Jamboree 
Lombardo  Land 


Chicago  Theatre  Of 
The  Air 


Labor  And  Manage- 
ment 
Bob  Finnegan,  Sports 
Una  Mae  Carlisle 


Disaster  Strikes 
Walter  Trohan,  News 
Dinner  At  The  Green 
Room 


ABC  Dancing  Party 


ABC  Dancing  Party 
(con.) 


News 

10:05  Anonymous 

Orchestra 


Sam  Jones,  Politics 
UN  On  Record 
Sports  Roundup 
News 


Johnny  Mercer  Show 


Gunsmoke 
8:25  Win  Elliot 
Gangbusters 


Two  For  The  Money 
Country  Style 


Country  Style  (con.) 
News 


(Continued  from  page  27) 
The  director  was  slow  to  respond,  and  a 
Godfrey  ultimatum  sizzled  for  all  to  hear: 
"Do  as  I  say.    What's  the  matter  with  you? 
Either  punch  it  up  or  punch  out." 

A  more  drastic  incident  occurred  when 
he  objected  to  the  Talent  Scouts  line-up 
he  saw  on  closed  circuit.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  broadcast,  he  threw  out  the 
planned  program,  announcing  that  it  fell 
short  of  his  quality  requirements.  At  the 
last  minute,  he  summoned  his  regular  cast 
to  stage  an  impromptu  replacement. 

Such  incidents,  it  is  true,  are  rough  on 
the  pride  of  performers.  Yet,  to  his  de- 
'tr actors,  there  is  an  obvious  answer:  God- 
frey, through  his  Navy  experience,  learned 
what  tough  discipline  could  accomplish. 
He  has  also  seen,  in  show  business,  that 
putting  a  cast  before  the  cameras  is  not 
too  different  from  sending  a  crew  into 
battle.  If  the  command  is  strong,  each 
one  knows  what  is  expected  of  him  and 
accomplishes  it.  From  sharp  attention  to 
trifles  comes  that  smooth  integration  which 
is  a  trademark  of  the  Godfrey  shows. 

Out  of  his  Navy  experience,  also,  may 
come  the  explanation  for  what  some  have 
called  Godfrey's  interference  with  his 
cast's  private  lives.  He  demands  that  they 
study  to  prepare  themselves  for  new  ven- 
tures. Julius  La  Rosa  objected  to  taking 
the  ballet  and  skating  lessons  required  of 
all  the  cast.  Lessons,  however,  are  not 
new  to  Godfrey  associates.  Marion  Mar- 
lowe takes  singing  lessons.  Tony  Marvin 
takes  skating  lessons. 

What  many  lose  sight  of  is  the  fact  that, 
to  Godfrey  himself,  the  chance  to  study 
has  always  been  a  privilege  leading  to  new 
opportunities.  During  his  first  Navy  hitch, 
he  made  up  for  the  two  high  school  years 


Arthur  Godfrey's  Story 

he  missed  and  thus  qualified  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis — 
then  passed  up  the  appointment  in  favor 
of  what  he  hoped  would  be  active  service, 
when  a  Navy  patrol  was  sent  out  to  pre- 
vent a  squabble  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Turks  from  turning  into  a  general 
war. 

He  followed  the  same  pattern  of  study 
while  in  the  Coast  Guard,  graduating  with 
commendations  from  the  Radio  Material 
School.  As  a  reserve  officer,  he  has  re- 
turned to  active  duty  for  further  training 
in  aviation  and  at  an  age  far  past  that  of 
the  average  student,  qualified  as  a  jet 
pilot.  In  this  demand  that  his  cast  con- 
tinue learning,  he  asks  less  of  his  em- 
ployees than  he  does  of  himself. 

Yet,  for  all  his  reliance  on  discipline, 
another  side  of  Godfrey  rebels  violently 
against  being  confined  either  by  a  situa- 
tion, a  behavior  pattern,  or  a  place. 

It  is  significant  that  his  earliest  and 
most  horrible  memory  is  that  of  being  lost 
in  the  maze  of  tall  grass  in  the  meadow 
which  fronted  his  childhood  home.  As 
the  tangle  closed  over  him,  he  thrashed 
about  and  screamed  frantically  until  his 
mother,  rescuing  him,  pointed  out  that  he 
was  only  twenty  feet  from  the  front  porch. 

He  thrashed  about  equally  blindly 
through  the  maze  of  unskilled,  unprofit- 
able jobs  during  his  years  from  fourteen 
to  twenty,  but  it  was  only  after  he  found 
himself  in  radio  that  the  thrashing  about 
was  done  with  some  purpose. 

Then  it  was  the  pattern  of  the  exagger- 
ated commercial  which  overwhelmed  him. 
In  the  announcing  fashion  of  that  period, 
Godfrey,  for  a  time,  solemnly  read — as 
ordered — the  sonorous  ads.   Then  came  the 


moment  when  he  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer.  One  morning,  after  proclaiming 
the  enticing  qualities  of  "filmy,  clinging, 
alluring  silk  underpanties  in  devastating 
pink  and  black,"  he  exploded,  "Whew!  Is 
my  face  red!" 

The  station  waited  for  the  store  to  sue. 
Mr.  G.  waited  to  be  fired.  Instead,  buyers 
stampeded  the  sale  and  the  Godfrey  style 
of  kidding  the  commercial  was  born. 

Similar  evidence  piles  up.  When  God- 
frey couldn't  bear  being  shut  in,  in  Man- 
hattan, and  had  equally  strong  objections 
to  whittling  his  schedule  of  shows,  he 
solved  that  problem  by  reaching  into  the 
skies.  Flying  his  own  plane,  he  can  spend 
weekends  at  his  beloved  Virginia  farm 
and  still  dominate  the  airwaves  in  New 
York. 

But  his  most  notable  efforts  against  a 
sea  of  troubles  have  come  through  his 
violent  objection  to  physical  injury  and 
illness.  Here  the  toughness  of  the  God- 
frey character  is  revealed  in  stark,  strong 
outline. 

Years  ago,  when  that  oft-mentioned 
truck  swerved  across  the  road  and  struck 
his  car,  Godfrey  sustained  injuries  which 
might  have  killed  him.  He  had  lacerations 
of  the  left  arm,  left  hand,  left  leg  and  left 
side  of  the  head.  He  had  a  fractured 
pelvis,  a  dislocated  right  hip,  and  fractures 
of  both  kneecaps.  He  spent  nearly  a  year 
in  the  hospital.  He  came  out  of  it,  the 
doctors  said,  because  he  willed  himself  to 
recovery. 

Viewers  have  watched  agonizing  evi- 
dence of  the  same  determination  being 
exerted  now  as  he  wills  himself  to  recover 
from  his   recent   operation. 

The  inner  struggle  was  there  for  all  the 
world  to  see  during  his  famed  broadcast 
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from   Miami  just  prior  to  that  operation. 

There  were  those  smarty-type  critics 
who,  for  the  sake  of  a  gag,  said  he  looked 
like  a  snorting  gawumpus  as  he  swam 
in  from  the  surf. 

There  were  others  who  will  always  re- 
member the  look  on  his  face.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  man  chilled  with  cold,  aching 
with  pain,  aware  that  within  a  few  short 
days  he  might  be  dead  or  crippled  for  life, 
yet  fighting  back  fiercely  against  the 
strongest  of  adversaries.  Viewers  who 
saw  it  remember,  too,  that  he  came  out  of 
the  water,  squared  his  shoulders,  grinned, 
and  ran  briskly  down  the  beach  into  the 
cutting  wind. 

Now,  when  the  recovery  from  that  oper- 
ation is  slower  than  Godfrey  had  hoped, 
viewers  see  the  same  determination  ex- 
hibited on  a  long-term  basis.  They've 
seen  him  devise  ways  to  move  about  with- 
out the  aid  of  self-propelling  feet;  they've 
seen  his  little  car,  his  bicycle,  his  reach 
for  an  assisting  hand.  And  they  have  also 
seen  him  resort  to  crutches.  "My  sticks," 
he  called  them — as,  after  wobbling  a  bit, 
he  braced  both  in  front  of  him  and  leaned 
against  them  as  nonchalantly  as  though 
they  were  a  new  kind  of  stage  prop. 

Rebelling,  as  he  must,  against  this  most 
imprisoning  of  conditions,  it's  small  won- 
der that,  when  organizational  problems 
also  erupted,  he  flared  out  with  what  he 
himself  has  since  admitted  was  less  than 
good  judgment.  For  the  Godfrey  temper 
is  as  real,  as  driving  a  force  as  his  courage. 

His  temper  has  often  got  him  into 
trouble,  but  it  also  is  on  the  record  that 
this  same  temper  precipitated  what  became 
the  best  break  in  the  Godfrey  career. 

Starting  commercial  broadcasting  as  an 
unknown  Coast  Guardsman  who  won  an 
amateur  contest  by  plinking  a  banjo,  God- 
frey had  worked  to  build  up  a  following 
for  his  programs.  He  had  reached  his  first 
crest  of  popularity  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent. Absent  from  the  air  for  months,  he 
had  it  all  to  do  over  again  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany's Red  and  Blue  network  stations, 
WRC  and  WMAL,  in  Washington. 

Then,  as  now,  he  stacked  up  more  air 
hours  than  anyone  else.  On  January  2, 
1934,  extra  assignments  produced  a  day 
which  extended  from  6:00  A.M.  to  well 
past  midnight.  He  told  the  station  man- 
ager that  he  needed  sleep.  He  thought 
the  manager  agreed  that  someone  else 
could  pinch  hit  for  him  on  his  early  pro- 
gram. 

At  5:15  P.M.,  when  he  showed  up,  the 
hassle  was  on.  The  station  manager 
and  Godfrey  exchanged  insults.  Godfrey 
shouted  back  the  well-known  suggestion 
as  to  what  the  station  manager  could  do 
with  his  job.    He  stormed  out. 

Hours  later,  when  he  realized  that  in  a 
few  minutes'  blaze  of  anger  he  had  de- 
stroyed years  of  work,  he  came  back  to 


apologize.  Coldly,  the  station  manager  ac- 
cepted the  apology,  but  added  that  God- 
frey was  fired.  Harry  Butcher  of  WJSV 
(now  WTOP),  a  rival  station,  was  ready 
with  an  offer  for  young  Arthur.  He  could 
have  a  morning  show,  starting  immediately. 

Then  WMAL  threw  a  punch.  They 
would  bring  in  a  big  name  to  take  over 
Godfrey's  former  duties.  That  gave  God- 
frey an  idea.  To  catch  his  own  audience, 
he'd  go  on  earlier.  Earlier,  to  him,  was 
12:01  A.M. 

The  decision  produced  dramatic  results. 
At  12:01  A.M.,  other  stations  had  signed 
off.  WJSV  had  a  clear  channel.  At  dis- 
tances, people  picked  up  Godfrey's  kick- 
off  program.  Among  those  so  doing  was 
Walter  Winchell.  He  telephoned  to  com- 
pliment Arthur,  then,  in  his  column,  ad- 
vised the  smart  operators  of  radio  that 
here  was  big-time  talent.  When  a  snow 
storm  of  telegraphed  offers  blew  in,  he 
helped  Godfrey  sort  them  out  and  choose 
CBS. 

In  addition  to  Godfrey's  determination, 
discipline  and  temper,  other  characteris- 
tics remain  from  those  turbulent  years. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  realization  of  how  much 
energy  and  talent  he  himself  poured  into 
his  work  that  makes  him  cast  a  canny  eye 
toward  the  unknown  or  down-on-his-luck 
performer.  Perhaps  it's  an  honest,  warm, 
human  desire  to  pass  on  to  someone  else 
the  break  that  is  needed.  Perhaps  it's  a 
practical  blending  of  the  two  attitudes. 

Godfrey's  critics  gleefully  cite  the  fact 
that  Mug  Richardson,  the  Chordettes,  Bill 
Lawrence,  vanished  as  abruptly  from  his 
cast  as  Julius  La  Rosa  and  Archie  Bleyer. 

Yet  on  the  other  side  is  the  record  con- 
cerning Janette  Davis,  Frank  Parker, 
Marion  Marlowe,  The  Mariners,  Lu  Ann 
Simms  and  La  Rosa  himself. 

Janette  Davis,  let  us  hasten  to  state,  was 
neither  unknown  nor  has-been  when  she 
came  to  the  Godfrey  programs.  But  she 
was  a  stormy  petrel  of  broadcasting.  She 
had  sung  many  programs  in  many  styles 
on  many  stations,  but  not  until  she  joined 
up  with  Godfrey  did  she  find  the  niche 
which  exactly  suited  her. 

The  Frank  Parker  story  has  often  been 
told.  A  top  broadcasting  star  in  the  1930s, 
he  was  flat  broke  in  1948  and  nobody 
wanted  him.  Godfrey  and  Frank  had  ex- 
changed favors  when  Parker  was  a  star 
and  Godfrey  unknown.  Godfrey  gave  him 
a  guest  spot  on  a  program,  later  added 
him  to  the  cast.  Today,  Parker  states  he 
holds  "the  best  contract  I  ever  had." 

Marion  Marlowe  was  brought  up  to  be 
an  entertainer.  In  childhood,  she  sacrificed 
all  fun,  all  friends,  preparing  to  be  a  star. 
The  offer  of.  a  screen  test  left  her  sitting 
in  Hollywood,  futile  and  frustrated  for 
months.  Playing  a  lead  role  in  a  London 
musical  comedy  sent  her  home  broken  in 
health  and  in  spirit.  When  she  managed 
a    one -shot    booking    in    a    Florida    night 
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club,  Arthur  Godfrey  happened  to  be  in 
the  audience.  Under  his  guidance,  on  his 
shows,  she  has  bloomed  into  a  delightful 
soloist  and  an  attractive  and  happy  woman. 

The  Mariners,  an  outfit  formed  while  all 
four  members  were  in  the  Coast  Guard, 
appeared  on  Fred  Allen's  show,  then 
earned  steady  bookings  on  Godfrey's.  To- 
day, they  are  in  demand  for  personal  ap- 
pearances   and    also    as    recording    artists. 

Lu  Ann  Simms  is  the  little  girl  from 
Rochester,  New  York,  who  first  turned 
up  on  Talent  Scouts.  The  McGuire  Sisters 
also  graduated  from  that  showcase. 

The  La  Rosa  story  has  been  too  much 
reviewed  both  by  Godfrey  and  others  to 
need  further  repetition.  Julius  came  from 
a  Navy  chorus.  He  left,  a  star  in  his  own 
right. 

Perhaps  the  very  repetition  of  this  rise- 
to-stardom  story  became  the  fuse  for  the 
Godfrey — La  Rosa  explosion.  Here  was  an 
on-the-air,  for-real  chapter  of  "Life  with 
Father." 

For  it  could  well  be  that,  in  Julius  La 
Rosa,  Arthur  Godfrey  raised  up  a  protege 
who  is  as  strong  in  character,  as  deter- 
mined, as  hot-tempered,  as  impulsive  as 
Godfrey  himself.  Godfrey,  like  many  a 
fond  real-life  father,  clung  to  the  picture 
which  first  had  charmed  him.  He  contin- 
ued to  see  the  young  singer  as  a  shy,  awk- 
ward, stumble-over-his-own-feet,  bashful 
boy. 

Ihere  comes  the  time  in  the  life  of  any 
young  person  when  a  certain  amount  of 
rebellion  is  healthy.  To  find  his  own  way 
of  life,  he  must  reach  out,  set  his  own 
patterns,  make  his  own  decisions,  instead 
of  supinely  accepting  those  which  some- 
one else  plans  for  him. 

At  twenty-three,  it  was  high  time  that 
Julius  La  Rosa,  a  man  in  years,  assumed 
a  man's  status  in  fact. 

Godfrey  schooled  La  Rosa  and  it  is 
Godfrey's  credit  that  La  Rosa  has  con 
ducted  himself  so  well.  For,  in  the  main, 
the  steps  of  his  rebellion  have  been  con- 
structive. Where,  in  show  business,  there's 
many  a  record  of  a  young  person  in  a 
similar  spot  turning  into  Broadway's  best 
hell-raiser,  La  Rosa  showed  his  independ- 
ence in  better  fashion. 

In  selecting  an  agent,  an  attorney,  an 
auditor,  he  has  chosen  what  the  entertain 
ment  world  describes  as  "some  of  the  besi 
people."  Now  that  he  is  on  his  own,  he's 
getting  his  choice  of  the  best  bookings, 
La  Rosa  has  handled  himself  well  and 
with  dignity. 

For  the  public,  already  a  happy  ending 
is  in  sight.  Only  a  few  days  following  the 
parting,  La  Rosa,  shopping  for  ties  at  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue,  encountered  a  member  of 
the  cast  who  told  him  that  Mr.  Godfrey 
was  not  feeling  well.  Without  further 
thought,  La  Rosa  abandoned  his  shopping, 
hastened  to  Godfrey's  office  to  sympathize. 

He  said  nothing  about  the  reunion  to 
anyone.  It  was  only  when  Godfrey's  old 
friend  Winchell  reported  in  his  column 
that  "Godfrey  and  La  Rosa  have  kissed 
and  made  up,"  that  Julie's  agent  found 
out  about  it. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  the  agent 
demanded. 

"What  was  there  to  tell?"  La  Rosa 
wanted  to  know.  "I  heard  he  was  feeling 
lousy,  so  I  went  over  to  say  'Hi,'  just  the 
same  as  I  would  with  anyone  else." 

And  one  thing  is  obvious — the  public, 
which  is  fond  of  both  men,  comes  out 
ahead.  For,  instead  of  one  star,  it  now  has 
two.  La  Rosa  already  has  a  three-times- 
a-week  radio  program  of  his  own,  has  all 
the  TV  and  theatre  bookings  he  wants, 
and  eventually  will  probably  have  his  own 
television  show.  For  everyone  who  turns 
a  dial,  there's  a  new  spot  for  enjoyment. 
And  Arthur  Godfrey's  shows  continue, 
tops  of  their  kind,  as  always. 
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(Continued  from  page  42) 
was  a  mother  whose  son  was  a  polio  vic- 
tim. He  had  worked  for  years  to  earn  the 
money  he  knew  he  would  one  day  have 
to  have  for  a  spinal  operation,  and  had 
been  an  honor  student,  as  well  as  presi- 
dent of  his  class,  even  though  his  spine 
was  S-shaped  and  he  was  a  complete  crip- 
ple. His  mother  wanted  the  final  sum  that 
would  insure  her  son's  operation. 

The  second  contestant  for  a  prize  was 
the  father  of  a  handsome  two-year-old 
boy  who  had  fallen  out  of  a  second-story 
window  in  Manhattan  a  few  days  before. 
A  workman  on  a  scaffold  across  the  street 
had  seen  the  child  playing  on  the  window 
sill,  had  let  himself  down  to  the  sidewalk, 
run  across,  and  caught  the  child  as  he  fell, 
saving  his  life.  The  boy's  father  wanted  to 
win  enough  money  to  buy  a  present  for  the 
workman,  in  gratitude  for  his  child's  life, 
because  he  couldn't  afford  to  reward  him 
himself. 

The  third  contestant,  a  woman,  had 
nearly  lost  her  baby  in  a  flood  which  had 
wiped  out  her  home,  just  after  she  had  re- 
ceived word  that  her  husband  had  been 
killed  in  Korea.  She'd  met  an  Army  ser- 
geant during  the  days  after  the  flood,  and 
they  had  fallen  in  love,  and  now  she  was 
going  to  join  him  in  England,  where  he 
was  stationed.  But,  throughout  the  young 
widow's  great  trial,  her  mother  had  worked 
like  a  slave  for  her,  and  now  was  trying  to 
rehabilitate  the  little  home  that  had  been 
ravaged  by  the  flood.  She  was  without 
funds.  This  girl  wanted  to  win  some  money 
for  her  mother. 

She  won  the  jackpot,  with  enough  re- 
frigerators and  what-not  to  refurnish  the 
entire  house. 

After  the  show  was  over  and  the  audi- 
ence had  left,  Win  Elliot  was  sweating  and 
exhausted,  but  laughing.  "Did  you  see  it?" 
he  said  to  me.  "That  woman  won  the  jack- 
pot! Isn't  that  exciting?  She's  going  to  get 
what  she  wants! 

"Let's  go  over  here  and  talk,"  he  said. 
"Can  you  beat  it,  she  needed  that  stuff 
more  than  anybody,  and  she  got  it!  Best 
day  I've  had  in  weeks!" 

I  have  been  writing  about  such  people 
in  the  entertainment  business  for  eighteen 
years,  but  suddenly  I  knew  this  man 
meant  what  he  was  saying,  and  I  found 
myself  with  an  unprofessional  lump  in  my 
throat. 

Win  Elliot  is  a  lean,  adult  man  with 
carefully  combed  hair  and  very  bright 
eyes.  He  is  nervous  but  controlled.  He's  an 
ex-sports  announcer  with  a  TV  show  that 
reaches  out  to  women  with  soft  hearts  and 
real  feelings.  And  he  touches  the  heart 
and  the  feelings. 

Win  and  I  sat  down  together  then,  and 
really  got  to  know  each  other.  It  isn't  hard 
to  get  to  know  Win. 

He  wanted  to  talk,  first,  about  the  way 
in  which  doing  this  show  has  changed  his 
viewpoint  about  life.  "I  used  to  walk  along 
the  street,"  he  said,  "and  I'd  pass  a  thou- 
sand dumpy,  awkward,  badly  dressed 
middle-aged  women.  I  simply  didn't  no- 
tice them.  But,  since  I've  been  doing  this 
|  show,  I've  learned  that  it  isn't  only  the 
beautiful,  perfectly  dressed,  wonderful- 
looking  people  who  are  running  life.  When 
it  comes  to  strength  of  character — the  sheer 
ability  to  go  along  and  cope  with  whatever 
happens — these  women  have  it.  They  may 
not  stand  as  straight  and  beautiful  as  Mari- 
lyn Monroe,  and  their  husbands  may  not 
look  or  act  like  Cary  Grant — but,  when 
the  time  of  crisis  comes,  these  women  are 
beautiful.  They  wade  into  the  crisis  with 
all  the  stamina  of  Queen  Victoria.  They 
become  beautiful  in  the  way  they  protect 
their  homes  and  families.  Thev  achieve  a 


q   Can  Excess  Fat   ? 

Ruin  a  Woman's 
£  Chance  for  Love  ? h 

The  answer  to  the  above  question  is 
naturally  a  great  big — yes!  Single  women 
— and  married  women — all  know  that  ugly 
fat  chases  love  right  into  the  arms  of  the 
other  woman. 

But  do  not  despair — if  you  are  too  fat, 
or  want  to  rid  yourself  of  overly  large 
hips,  heavy  thighs,  legs  or  ankles,  Daniel 
C.  Munro,  M.D.  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  good 
news  for  you!  In  his  new  book,  just  pub- 
lished, he  reveals  how  to  reduce  weight 
only  at  the  expense  of  deposited  fats  and 
water — not  at  the  expense  of  vital  tissues. 

New 
Slenderizing  Diet 

When  you  follow  Dr.  Munro 's  very  simple 
Slenderizing  Diet,  you  won't  have  to 
guess  what  to  eat  because  this  splendid 
new  book  contains  suggested  menus  for 
an  entire  month.  You  need  not  bother 
with  added  calories  or  balancing  your 
meals  as  your  have  to  do  with  old-fash- 
ioned diets.  Dr.  Munro's  diet  is  based  on 
the  new  accepted  scientific  principle  of 
eating  animal  proteins  and  fat  (yes,  fat) 
instead  of  carbohydrates.  He  tells  you  in 
simple  language  just  what  to  eat — and 
what  to  avoid. 

Make  no  mistake  about  Dr.  Munro's 
Slenderizing  Diet — it  contains  no  rabbit 
food.  But  it  does  contain  such  foods  as 
eggs,  oysters,  steaks,  fat,  as  well  as  des- 
serts, such  as  baked  custards,  mocha  pud- 
ding, Spanish  cream,  and  vanilla  ice- 
cream. Naturally,  you  must  prepare  these 
dishes  according  to  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  doctor's  book  Slenderizing 
for  New  Beauty. 

On  page  45  of  Slenderizing  For  New 
Beauty  Dr.  Munro  writes:  "Many  times  I 
have  had  the  experience  of  witnessing  the 
increasing  beauty  in  people  on  this  diet. 
Some  women  who  appeared  elderly  or 
middle  aged,  after  a  few  months  on  the 
diet  effected  an  amazing  change.  They  ap- 
peared a  generation  younger  in  beauty 
and  they  regained  the  old  appeal.  You 
will  not  only  look  younger,  but  you  will 
be  younger  physically  and  older  mentally." 

If   you    are    really    sincere    about    losing       r 

excess  fat,  send  for  your  copy  of  Slender-       M 

izing  For  New  Beauty — at  once.  The  price 

of  this  remarkable  new  book  is  only  $2.50. 

Get  your  copy  now. 

oo 


At  all  bookstores,  or 
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kind  of  majesty  when  they  sit  here  on  this 
stage  and  tell  the  problems  they've  faced 
and  conquered." 

Win  paused  a  moment,  then  asked:  "You 
were  in  the  service,  last  war?" 

I  nodded. 

"Well,  I  was  a  pharmacist's  mate  on  a 
ship.  Didn't  have  a  darn  thing  to  do  and 
my  job  wasn't  worth  the  powder  to  blow 
me  up.  But  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  men 
who  were  brought  in  minus  arms  and  legs, 
men  nobody  would  ever  think  could  live.  I 
watched  these  pieces  of  men  come  in, 
helped  try  to  patch  them  up,  and  wrote 
them  off  in  my  mind  as  dead  men.  Then, 
a  few  weeks  later,  I  sat  with  a  lot  of  them 
and  watched  them  come  alive  again.  They 
were  human  beings.  They  needed  and 
wanted  and  felt  and  hungered.  You  don't 
ever  feel  the  same  about  your  fellow  man 
after  an  experience  like  that." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  guess  not." 

Win  was  talking  on.  "Scratch  anyone, 
and  he's  decent,"  he  was  saying.  "I've  found 
that  out,  and  it's  changed  my  whole  point 
of  view."  He  went  on  talking  in  a  similar 
vein,  but  I'm  afraid  I  wasn't  listening.  I 
was  thinking  about  the  story  I'd  been  told 
about  Win's  personal  life. 

There  is  more  behind  the  deep  sympa- 
thy, compassion  and  understanding  in 
Win's  voice,  as  he  interviews  the  people 
on  his  program,  than  just  a  kind  heart 
and  a  willingness  to  listen  to  the  troubles 
of  others.  In  dealing  with  tragedy,  Win's 
knowledge  of  heartbreak  isn't  secondhand. 

Win  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1915, 
and  by  the  time  he  learned  his  first  great 
lessons  in  pity  and  compassion,  during 
that  stretch  with  the  Navy  as  a  pharma- 
cist's mate,  he'd  had  plenty  of  years  to 
learn  the  more  cynical  side  of  life.  He'd 
been  a  zoology  major  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  but  then  he'd  decided  people 
were  more  interesting  than  animals  and 
went  into  radio.  He  was  general  announcer 
for  NBC  in  Washington,  then  a  news  editor 
at  WFBR  in  Baltimore.  By  the  time  he 
entered  the  service  he  wasn't  too  sure  that 
the  human  race  deserved  to  be  saved. 

His  experience  with  dying  and  maimed 
seamen  changed  all  that,  however.  In  1945, 
when  he  returned  to  civilian  life,  he  had 
a  new  outlook — or,  rather,  part  of  one. 
This  new  TV  show  has  completed  the 
change  in  his  philosophy. 

One  thing  he  wanted,  besides  a  lot  of 
hard  work,  was  a  family.  Getting  the  hard 
work  was  easy.  He  became  one  of  the  top 
announcers  in  both  radio  and  TV,  doing  all 
kinds  of  sportscasts,  commercial  announc- 
ing, and  emceeing  Break  The  Bank. . 

But  the  one  thing  he  and  his  wife,  Ruth, 
longed  for  most  seemed  to  elude  them.  It 
finally  began  to  look  as  if  they  just  weren't 
going  to  have  any  children  of  their  own. 

The  idea  of  adopting  a  child  had  been 
in  both  Win's  and  Ruth's  minds  for  some 
time,  but  neither  had  wanted  to  broach 
the  subject.  When  at  last,  one  evening  aft- 
er dinner,  they  finally  talked  the  idea  over, 
neither  could  later  remember  who  had 
spoken  first.  It  didn't  matter.  They  both 
wanted  the  same  thing,  a  family,  and  they 
were  both  impatient  to  begin. 

That  night,  they  felt  closer  together  than 
ever  before  and,  a  few  days  later,  they 
went  hand-in-hand  to  an  adoption  agency. 
After  the  usual  interminable  delays  and 
false  alarms,  they  received  Rickey,  a  good- 
looking,  healthy  baby  boy.  He  moved  into 
the  New  York  apartment  with  a  fanfare  of 
lusty  yowls,  and  took  over  as  king  of  the 
establishment  before  either  Win  or  Ruth 
had  yet  fully  realized  they  were  parents. 

And  then  one  day,  while  Win  was  at  the 
sink  opening  a  can  of  baby  food  and  Rickey 
was  chortling  and  happily  tossing  spoon- 
fuls of  mush  around  the  room,  Ruth  looked 
up  at  Win,  from  her  job  of  mopping  up  a 


glassful  of  orange  juice  and  cod  liver  oil 
puddled  under  Rickey's  chair,  and  laughed. 

"You  can  laugh,  at  this  point?"  Win 
asked,  grumpily. 

"I'd  better  be  able  to,  and  so  had  you," 
Ruth  said.  "Remember  what  you  said  about 
people  who  adopted  babies  when  they  gave 
up  thinking  they  could  have  any  of  their 
own,  and  then  usually  relaxed  and  started 
having  their  own,  anyway?" 

Win  let  that  soak  in.  He  dropped  the  can 
opener.  "Oh,  no!" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Ruth  said  firmly. 

They  welcomed  Peter,  their  own  boy,  a 
few  months  later.  But  they  had  hardly  had 
time  to  try  to  accept  their  new  happiness 
when  they  both  realized  that  Ruth  was 
seriously  ill. 

You  cannot  put  this  kind  of  thing  into 
words,  because  this  is  tragedy  in  its  deep- 
est sense  and,  in  our  civilization,  it  is  a 
matter  of  taste  to  glance  away  at  such 
times  with  respect  and  sorrow.  Win  knew 
that  he  would  have  to  lose  Ruth,  and  had 
already  begun  to  think  about  the  incredi- 
ble problem  of  caring  for  Rickey  and  Peter 
and  conquering  his  grief  at  the  same  time. 

Nonetheless,  Ruth's  sudden  death,  six 
months  after  Peter's  birth,  was  unexpected 
and  crushing.  Win  sat  in  the  New  York 
apartment  alone  and  told  himself  that  he 
had  no  time  to  indulge  his  grief. 

In  one  room  was  a  two-and-a-half-year- 
old  boy  named  Rickey,  as  dear  to  him  as 
if  he  were  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

In  another  room,  a  six-month-old  baby 
played  with  his  toes  and  waited  for  his 
mother  to  come  to  him. 

And  now  we  must  look  at  this  man,  Win 
Elliot,  at  the  one  time  in  his  life  when 
everything  he  had  ever  learned  in  the  past, 
and  everything  he  hoped  to  achieve  in  the 
future,  hung  in  balance.  What  would  he 
find  the  strength  to  do?  How  would  he  re- 
solve his  problem?  Had  he  the  stamina,  the 
will,  the  philosophical  acceptance  of  his 
own  subjection  to  God  and  fate,  to  rise 
above  this  incalculable  loss? 

Win  is  not  quite  sure  how  he  did  it.  It 
was  not  a  minute-by-minute  thing,  nor  yet 
a  planned  thing.  It  was  just  something 
that  had  to  be  done. 

"Rickey  had  to  be  understood  and  helped 
in  a  mental  and  emotional  way,  because 
he  was  old  enough  to  know  and  miss  his 
mother,"  Win  told  me.  "That  was  my  re- 
sponsibility. But  Peter  was  six  months  old, 
and  physically  he  needed  a  mother.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  the  real  thing  at  that 
age,  and  I  had  to  realize  that." 

As  he  spoke,  Win  sat  back  in  his  chair 
and  rubbed  his  eyes  hard.  They  had  been 
looking  at  a  span  of  arc-lights  all  during 
the  show,  and  I  knew  he  was  tired.  Re- 
membering what  I  was  asking  him  to  re- 
member wasn't  an  easy  thing  for  him.  But 
Win  is  not  an  immature  kid.  Life  has  hit 
him  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  some 
tragic,  some  wonderful.  After  unhappiness 
and  near-despair,  he  has  found  true  con- 
tentment, and  so  is  able  to  go  back,  re- 
construct, and  evaluate  his  own  disaster. 

Win  was  doing  a  series  of  radio  shows 
at  the  time,  but  every  moment  that  he  had 
free  he  spent  in  the  apartment.  He  hired  a 
series  of  nurses  for  little  Peter.  They  were 
all  good  at  their  jobs,  but  in  his  heart  he 
realized  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  they 
were  inadequate.  They  gave  Peter  what  he 
must  have  physically,  and  they  gave  him 
all  the  affection  and  good  will  and  emo- 
tional care  they  possibly  could. 

But  a  baby  senses  and  understands  the 
difference  between  a  "paid"  mother  and  a 
mother  who  is  his  alone,  who  adores  and 
cherishes  him,  who  touches  him  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  loves  him  in  a  special  fashion. 
There  is  no  substitute,  ever.  And  Win, 
sensitive  and  intelligent  almost  to  a  fault — 
at  least,  for  his  own  happiness — knew  that 
only  too  well 


Rita  Barry  was  a  secretary,  and  a  darned 
good  one.  She'd  played  around  with  acting 
a  little,  had  a  brief  success.  She  really 
wanted  to  be  in  love  with  a  husband,  have 
a  family,  run  a  home,  and  be  loved  in  turn 
by  her  husband  and  family.  Win  fell  in 
love  with  her  for  herself  alone.  When  it 
turned  out  that  she  also  adored  kids,  espe- 
cially his,  that  was  just  an  added  gift  of 
Providence. 

In  Rita,  Win  seems  to  have  found  every- 
thing he  has  ever  wanted.  I  have  never 
met  a  man  who  was  happier  in  his  mar- 
riage and  in  his  family.  Once  he  begins  to 
talk  about  his  new  life  with  Rita,  his  house, 
his  home  life  in  Westport,  he  becomes  the 
complete  sentimentalist. 

He  loves  the  house  he  and  Rita  and  the 
three  children  live  in,  because  it  is  a  com- 
fortable house  that  suits  their  needs.  It  is 
not,  he  will  tell  you,  a  smart  house  or  a 
glamorous  one,  just  a  big  square  colonial 
family  residence  set  down  in  the  midst  of 
what  used  to  be  expanses  of  lawn  and 
flower  gardens.  The  lawn  is  still  there,  but 
what  flowers  are  left  are  pretty  straggly. 

*'You  see,  when  we  first  moved  there, 
Rita  was  pregnant  and  it  gave  her  a  lot  of 
enjoyment  to  work  in  the  garden.  But  the 
following  year,  she  had  Susie  to  care  for, 
and  there  wasn't  any  time  for  the  garden. 
Now  the  flowers  come  up  wherever  last 
year's  seeds  fell,  and  sometimes  we  get  a 
scraggly  little  bouquet,  and  sometimes  the 
lawnmower  gets  it  first." 

Win  laughed.  "The  walls  of  the  living 
room  are  all  covered  with  crayon  writing, 
and  you  should  see  the  wall-to-wall  rug. 
It  started  out  a  uniform  pale  gray,  but  now 
it's  every  shade  of  the  rainbow.  There's  a 
place  where  Rickey  made  mud  pies  one 
day,  and  evidence  that  our  dogs  and  cats 
were  once  uncivilized  puppies  and  kittens 
— and  of  course  the  children  contributed  in 
that  department,  too.  But  we  don't  care. 
The  kids  come  first.  Later  on  we  can  fix  up 
the  house,  when  they  grow  up." 

Win  and  Rita  both  take  their  civic  du- 
ties seriously.  "Since  we  are  living  in 
Westport  and  raising  our  kids  there,  we 
feel  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  help  with 
community  activities.  Democracy  only 
works  from  the  inside  out.  That's  why  Rita 
is  publicity  director  for  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  I'm  campaigning  to  be 
elected  representative  to  the  Town  Meet- 
ing." 

It  isn't  hard  to  sum  up  Win  Elliot  in  re- 
lation to  his  show  and  his  private  life.  For 
once,  everything  is  beautifully  related. 

Observe  Mr.  Elliot  on  his  show  during 
the  week,  talking  to  people  who  are  vic- 
tims of  misfortune,  sympathizing  with 
them,  helping  them  get  money  or  prizes 
which  might  help  them  up  another  rung 
of  the  ladder  to  rehabilitation  and  happi- 
ness. Then  follow  him  home  to  Westport, 
watch  him  play  with  the  kids  for  a  while 
and  spend  a  cheerful,  conversational  few 
minutes  with  Rita.  What's  next? 

The  campaign,  of  course.  Into  the  car, 
down  the  street  to  a  neighbor's  house.  "I 
ring  the  bell,"  Win  explains.  "I  tell  them 
who  I  am,  and  I  say,  'I  don't  want  you  to 
vote  for  me  unless  you  agree  with  the  way 
I  think.'  And  maybe — I  hope — I've  got  an- 
other vote." 

"What  do  you  think?"  I  asked,  seriously. 

"The  platform?  First,  better  schools, 
better  play  facilities  for  the  children.  Bet- 
ter government  generally.  Sure,  it  may 
mean  higher  taxes  but  no  real  citizen  minds 
paying  taxes  if  he  knows  he's  getting  a 
scrupulously  fair  deal  for  his  money.  The 
way  I  see  it.  .  ." 

He  said  a  great  deal  more,  but  I  think 
you  understand  what  he  is  driving  at.  And 
I  hope,  by  now,  that  you  know  Win  is 
what  he  undoubtedly  is:  Honest,  sincere, 
a  real  citizen,  and  a  man  who  deserves  the 
happiness  he's  found  at  last. 
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FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


EARN  $150.00  WEEKLY  full  time,  $75.00  part  time.  Sell 
household  plastic  specialties,  tablecloths,  shower  sets,  drapes, 
etc.  Sure  fire  sales  plan.  Free  information.  Halliday  Co.,  17-P 

Pennington  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.J. 

MONEY  FOR  YOU  .  .  .  quickly,  easily.  Everybody  is  waiting 
to  see  gorgeous,  newest  dresses  for  Easter  .  .  .  Spring.  Show 
your  friends.  No  investment.  No  experience  necessary.  Free 
Style  Kit.  Melville  Co.,  Dept.  8346,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio. 
MAKE  MONEY  INTRODUCING  World's  cutest  children's 
dresses.  Big  selection,  adorable  styles.  Low  prices.  Complete 
display  free.  Rush  name.  Harford,  Dept.  L-2359,  Cincinnati 

25,  Ohio. 

HOME  SEWERS  WANTED— Sew  readi-cut  ties,  aprons. 
You  make  them,  we  sell  them.  Jud  San,  518  E.  105,  Suite 

B61,  Cleveland  8,  Ohio. 

PART-TIME-WOMEN  to  work  in  their  homes.  3-5  hrs.  per 
day.  Mailers,  4043  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Dept.  G2,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 
A  DRESS-LINGERIE  shop  in  your  home.  No  investment. 
Good  commissions.  Write  for  Sample  Book.  Modern  Manner, 

260PW  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

AMAZING  EXTRA-MONEY  plan  gives  you  gorgeous  dress 
without  penny  cost.    Rush   name  today,    with    dress    size. 

Harford,  Dept.  L-263,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio. 

HOME  SEWERS  NEEDED,  Everything  furnished.  75c  per 
hour.  Tie  of  Month,  216-A  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  III. 
EARN  BIG  MONEY— Invisible  Reweave  damaged  garments 
at  home!  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  8340  Prairie,  Chicago  19. 
$30  WEEKLY  MAKING  Roses  at  Home.  Easy.  Write,  Studio 

Company,  Greenville  7,  Penna. 

PERSONAL 

BORROW  BY  MAIL.  Loans  $50  to  $600  to  employed  men  and 
women.  Easy,  Quick.  Completely  confidential.  No  endorsers. 
Repay  in  convenient  monthly  payments.  Details  free  in  plain 
envelope.  Give  occupation.  State  Finance  Co.,  323  Securities 

Bldg.,  Dept.  K-69,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

PSORIASIS  VICTIMS:  Hopeless?  New  discovery!  Free  trial 

offer.  Write  Pixacol,  Box  3583-C,  Cleveland  18,  Ohio. 

OLD   MONEY  WANTED        

WANTED— 1894-S  DIME  Pay  $500.00.  Certain  1913  nickel 
$1000.00.  1901-S  quarter  $20.00  to  $150.00.  Hundreds  of 
others   Know  their  true  value.  Complete  illustrated  catalogue 

25c.  Worthycoin  Corporation  (D-334),  Boston  8,  Mass. 

$10.00  FOR  CERTAIN  Lincoln  pennies,  Indianheads  $50.00. 
Send   dime  for  booklet  listing  prices  paid.   Lincoln   Coins, 

D-476,  Glendale,  Arizona, 

WE  PURCHASE  INDIANHEAD  pennies.  Complete  all  coin 
catalogue  20c.  Magnacoins,  Box  61-TE,  Whitestone  57,  N.  Y. 

SALESWOMEN  WANTED 

ANYONE  CAN  SELL  famous  Hoover  Uniforms  for  beauty 
shops,  waitresses,  nurses,  doctors,  others.  All  popular  miracle 
fabrics — nylon,  dacron,  orlon.  Exclusive  styles  top  quality. 
Big  cash  income  now,  real  future.  Equipment  free.  Hoover, 

Dept.  A-119,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

GET  OWN  DRESSES  As  Bonus  and  make  extra  money 
weekly  part  time  showing  friends  nationally  known  Maison- 
ette dresses,  lingerie,  children's  wear,  etc.  and  taking  fast 
orders.  Write  Maisonette,  4442  Sycamore  Street,  Anderson, 

Indiana. 

HOME  SEWERS  WANTED 

WOMEN  SEW  RAP-A-ROUND,  spare  time— profitable. 
Hollywood  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  D.  Hollywood  46,  Calif. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

NEED  EXTRA  CASH?  Get  it  selling  Blair's  unusual  line  of 
household  and  food  products.  Every  housewife  a  prospect. 
Send  for  Free  details.  Write  Blair,  Dept.  185M8,  Lynchburg, 

Va. ; 

SH INE  CARS  WITHOUT  "Polish".  New  invention.  Lightning 
seller.  Cars  gleam  like  mirror.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee 

141,  Akron,  Ohio. 

BUY  WHOLESALE  THOUSANDS  nationally  advertised 
products  at  big  discount.  Free  "Wholesale  Plan".  American 
Buyers,  629-MC  Linden.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


BUY   WHOLESALE   —   25,000    items 
Matthews  1472-K5,  New  York  City  36. 


Catalogue    25c. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

OUTDOOR  TOILETS,  CESSPOOLS,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned, 
deodorized  with  amazing  new  product.  Safe,  easy,  economical. 
Saves  digging,  pumping.  Details  Free.  Burson  Laboratories, 

D°pt.  Q-96,  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 

FREE  BOOK  ON  Arthritis,  Rheumatism  explains  special- 
ized treatment.  Write  Ball  Clinic,  Dept.  750,  Excelsior  Springs, 

Missouri. 

WHOLESALE      NOVELTIES!      FORTY     Samples     $1.00. 

Sebatian,  10934-L  Hamlin,  North  Hollywood  Calif. 

STAMPS 

FIRST  U.N.  SET;  Among  World's  Prettiest.  Only  10c. 
Welles,    Box   1246-PX,   Church   Street   Station,    New   York 

City  38. 

CARTOONING  &   COMMERCIAL  ART 
"HOW  TO  MAKE  Money  With  Simple  Cartoons"— A  book 
everyone  who  likes  to  draw  should  have.  It  is  free;  no  obli- 
aation.   Simply  address  Cartoonists'   Exchange,    Dept.  682, 

Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 

MALE   &   FEMALE   HELP  WANTED 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp.,  Chicago  32-A,  Illinois. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


WANTED  CHILDREN'S  PHOTOS  (All  Ages-Types)  for 
billboards,  calendars,  magazines.  Up  to  $200  paid«by  adver- 
tisers. Send  small  black  and  white  photo  for  approval.  (One 
Only).  Print  child's  full  name  and  parent's  name  and  address 
on  back.  Picture  returned  30  days.  Spotlite  Photo  Directory, 
Dept.  5,  5864  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  California. 
SPARE  TIME  EARNINGS  For  Home  Sewers,  textile  paint- 
ers, addressers,  typists  and  list  compilers.  Sew  or  paint  our 
products  or  address  and  mail  our  selling  literature  to  select 
clientele.  A  sensational  home  sewing  and  painting  mail  sales 
offer.  Free  Details.  Supplier's  Mailing  Service,  5591  Western, 

Buena  Park  2,  Calif. 

$15.00  THOUSAND  POSSIBLE— highest  prices  compiling 
mailing  lists  and  addressing  from  them;  longhand,  typewriter. 

Particulars  free.  Emily  Torrey,  Rowley,  Mass. 

WOMEN — 2  to  4  hours  daily  at  home.  Offers  exciting  oppor- 
tunity for  steady  income.  Write  World  Addressing  Systems, 

Anaheim  10,  California. 

MATERNITY  STYLES.  WRITE  for  free  catalog  showing 
entire  maternity  wardrobe.  $2.95  to  $22.50.  Crawford's,  Dept. 

28,  8015  Wornall,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  sewing  neckties.  75c  per  hour  minimum. 
All   materials  furnished.  California   Neckwear,  Anaheim  6, 

Calif. 

WE  PAY  CASH  For  Boxtops,  Labels,  Wrappers,  Coupons, 
Etc!!  Particulars  free.  Boxtops,  PW-983-E.  Main,  Columbus 

5,  Ohio. 

MAKE  MONEY  ADDRESSING  envelopes.  Our  instructions 
reveal  How.  Paul  Glenway,  5713  Euclid,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 
PROFITABLE  HOME  BUSINESS.  Make  Fast-Selling  chen- 
ille  monkey  trees.  Literature  free.  Velva,  Bohemia  32,  N.Y. 
DO  ADDRESSING-MAILING  at  Home.  Everything  fur- 
nished. Good  earnings.  Genmerco,  Box  142-W,  Boston  24, 

Mass. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
FREE  36-PAGE  BOOKLET,  "Opportunities  in  Nursing" 
describes  fascinating  home-study  course,  plus  certification 
of  experience.  For  beginners,  practical  nurses,  hospital  aides, 
infant  nurses.  Thousands  successful.  Earn  while  learning. 
Write  Dept.  PW  2,  Chicago  School  of  Nursing,  Chicago. 
COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
57-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information    booklet   free.    American    School,    Dept.    X274, 

Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  III. 

GIRLS-WOMEN.  PRACTICAL  Nurses  needed.  Learn  pro- 
fitable career  at  home  easily.  Many  earn  while  learning.  High 
school  not  required.  Information  free.  Wayne  School,  2525 

Sheffield,  Dept.  AW-12,  Chicago. ^^^ 

NURSING  HOME  TRAINING  Course  by  Doctors,  Clinic 
tested.  High  School  unnecessary.  Earn  while  learning.  Free 
booklet  tells  immediate  job  opportunities.  Glenwood  Career 

Schools,  7050  Glenwood,  Dept.  N14-2,  Chicago  26. 

DENTAL  NURSING.  PREPARE  at  home  for  big  pay  career. 
Chairside  duties,  reception,  laboratory.  Personality  Develop- 
ment. Free  Book.  Wayne  School,  Lab :  BA-8,  2521  N.  Sheffield, 

Chicago  14,  III. 

EASILY  MAKE  $65  wk.  as  Practical  Nurse.  Learn  quickly 
at  home.  No  high  school  necessary,  no  age  limit.  Write  today 
for  free  booklet,  lessons.  Post  Graduate  School  of  Nursing, 

21E24  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

HIGH  SCHOOL— NO  Classes,  study  at  home.  Spare  Time. 
Diploma  awarded.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  HCH-14,  Wayne 

School,  2527  N.  Sheffield,  Chicago  14,  III. 

MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 
HUGE  PROFITS,  HOME  Business.  Assemble  Rhinestone 
Jewelry.  Catalog  25c.  Start  Today.  Order  Gorgeous  Sample 
Kit  $1.98.  Completed  Sells  $6.50.  House  of  Hobbies,  Dept. 

2-54,  Evanston,  III. 

CAN  YOU  MAKE  $40  a  Week,  Typing  at  home,  in  your  spare 
time?  Write  Hood's,  Kannapolis  2,  N.C.  (Enclose  stamped, 

addressed  envelope). 

MAKE  MONEY  ADDRESSING  Envelopes!  Our  information 
reveals  how.  Only  30c.  Business,  P.O.  Box  2224,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  Weekly  mailing  circulars  for  adver- 
tisers. Complete  instructions— 25c.  Siwaslian,  431 7-F  Gleane 

Street,  Elmhurst  73,  N.Y. 

"TYPEWRITER  PROFITS"— Plans  for  making  money  with 
your  typewriter.  $1.00.  Green,  179  Fillmore,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
FREE  BOOK  "505  odd,  successful  businesses."  Work  home! 

Expect  something  Odd!  Pacific-T,  Oceanside,  Calif. 

PEARL  FINISHING.  AMAZING  home,  full-time  business. 

Pearlite,  Box  73136,  Los  Angeles  3. 

ADDRESS  ADVERTISING  POSTCARDS.  Must  have  good 
handwriting.  Lindo,  Watertown,  Mass. 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  INVITED— Cooperative  publishers. 
Meador  Press,  324  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

^^^^2  MEDICAL 

FREE  BOOK— PILES,  Fistula.  Colon-Stomach,  associated 
conditions.  Newest  scientific  procedures.  Thornton  &  Minor 
Hospital.  Suite  C213.  Kansas  City  9,  Mo.    ■ 

PROFITABLE  OCCUPATIONS 

GROW  MUSHROOMS,  CELLAR,  shed.  Spare,  full  time, 
year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  We  paid  Babbitt  $4165.00  in  few 
weeks.  Free  Book.  Washington  Mushroom  Ind.,  Dept.  164, 
2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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quickly  relieved  with  .  .  . 


Soothing,  penetrating  medicated  vapor 
opens  stopped  up  nasal  passages,  lets  you 
breathe.. .sleep.  Soothes  bronchial  irritations. 
Relieves  coughs,  colds,  bronchial  asthma, 
spasmodic  croup,  whoopingcough.  Effective,  u,um  f 
safe  for  children,  adults.  Simple  to  use. World  YOU 
famous  since  1879.  At  all  drug  stores.  SLEEP" 


New,  Easy  Way  To  Get  Your , 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA!1 


Your  chances  of  getting  ahead  are  so  much  bet- 
ter with  a  high  school  diploma!  Now  you  can 
finish  high  school  at  home,  without  interfering 
with  your  job.  Simplified  Wayne  training  offers 
your  choice  of  the  approved  subjects  you  need. 
Diploma  awarded.  Act  now.  Send  for  FREE 
catalog  today! 

WAYNE  SCHOOL   hh.14. 

2527  Sheffield  Avenue,  Chicago   14,  Illinois 
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5 DRESSES 

For 

NOW  AVAILABLE!  BRAND  NEW 
ASSORTMENT  OF  BEAUTIFUL 
SMART  STTLE 
DRESSES  I 


Now  you  can  look  smart 
and  stylish  with  sensa- 
tional   low   priced 

glamorous  dresses  that  have 
been  cleaned  and  pressed 
— in  good  condition  for  al 
occasions!  A  tremendous  as- 
sortment of  gorgeous  one 
and  two  piece  modern  styles 
in  all  beautiful  colors — in  a 

variety  of  luxurious  fabrics  of  rayons,  cottons, 
gabardines,  woolens,  silks,  etc.  Expensive  dresses 
— original  value   up  to  $40! 

FREE!   12  Different  Sets  of  Button  Cards!  5  to  8 

matched  buttons  on  each  card.  Worth  a  few 
dollars — but  yours  Free  with  dress  order. 


Girl's  Sizes 

7,  8, 

10, 

12, 

14 

are 

5  for  $2.75 

Junior  Miss 

Sizes 

9, 

11, 

13, 

15 

are  5  for  $3.75 

Women's  Sizes  12  to  20  and  38  to  44  are  5  for  $3.75 

Extra  Large 

Sizes 

46 

48 

50 

,  52 

are  5  for  $4.75 
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Money  Back  Guarantee.1 

Send  $1  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  Or  send  full  amount  with 
25e  postage  and  save  C.O.D.  fee.  Your 
money  returned  if  not  completely  sat- 
isfied, limited  time  offer — so  rush 
order  TODAY  I  Canadian  and  foreign 
orders    accepted;    no    C.O.D. 

GUILD  Dept.  670 

103  E.  Broadway,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 


Send  for 

FREE 

CATALOG 

For 
Family! 


What's  Steve  Allen's  Line? 


(Continued  from  page  37) 
of  a  woman's  touch — I  learned  that,  since 
his  divorce  two  years  ago  (after  eight  years 
of    marriage    and    three    children),    Steve 
lives  alone  and  doesn't  recommend  it. 

"I've  never  been  particularly  handy," 
he  says,  "with  a  frying  pan,  screwdriver  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  Still,  the  material 
things  are  easy.  Easy  to  manage,  I  mean. 
I  don't  mind  getting  my  own  orange  juice. 
I  send  my  laundry  out,  have  a  part-time 
maid  and,  when  I  give  a  party — which  is 
seldom — some  obliging  young  woman  vol- 
unteers to  act  as  hostess  for  me.  But  I'm 
so  busy,  out  so  much,  eat  dinner  out  most 
of  the  time,  that  all  I  actually  do  here  is 
sleep,  work,  perhaps  open  a  can! 

"I  find  myself,"  Steve  smiles,  "a  fairly 
easy  fellow  to  get  along  with.  I  eat  almost 
anything  and  like  it.  Only  food  I  don't 
care  about  are  the  things  described  as  • 
'delicacies.'  'Delicacies'  because  people 
don't  eat  them  very  often.  People  don't  eat 
them  very  often  because  they're  not  as 
good  as  pork  chops  and  mashed  potatoes. 

"Not  being  a  collector,  I'm  not  over- 
burdened with  possessions  of  the  type 
that  can  be  seen  and  must  be  dusted. 
Pretty  much  indifferent  to  clothes,  I  don't 
have  fourteen  suits.  Usually  buy  just  what 
I  need — when  one  suit  wears  out,  I  buy 
a  new  one. 

"I  suppose  it's  the  emotional  factor  that 
I  miss  chiefly.  Emotional  relationships  are 
important  to  me.  I  miss  the  children  a 
great  deal.  Miss  them  so  much  I  wish  my 
show  could  be  moved  to  Hollywood,  where 
the  kids  are  living  with  their  mother,  who 
has  remarried.  Usually  fly  out  three  or 
four  times  a  year  to  see  the  boys,  and  the 
two  older  ones — Stevie,  who  is  nine,  and 
Brian,  six  (David  is  three-and-a-half)  — 
were  here  with  me  almost  all  of  last  sum- 
mer. I  greatly  enjoy  their  company.  Had 
them  on  a  lot  of  TV  shows.  On  one  of 
them — The  Garry  Moore  Show— the  kids 
were  able  to  see  themselves,  since  it's  on 
kinescope  on  the  Coast.  When  they  were 
here,  I  got  to  see  something  of  the  out- 
doors— boats,  you  know,  and  picnics  and 
things — was  out  in  the  open  more  than  I 
ever  am  when  by  myself.  I  miss  them 
very  much. 

"So  I'm  glad  I'm  as  busy  as  I  am.  A  lot 
of  artistic  ambition  fills  up  an  emotional 
gap."  In  his  quiet,  understated  way,  Steve 
adds:  "I  play  the  piano."  (Mr.  A.  is  a 
pianist  of  really  exceptional  talent.)  "I 
write  songs.  How  many?  Oh,  about  two 
thousand."  (For  almost  all  of  his  songs, 
Steve  writes  both  music  and  lyrics.)  "My 
favorites  among  them?  Well,  'Cotton  Candy 
and  a  Toy  Balloon.'  And  'Let's  Go  to 
Church  Next  Sunday  Morning'."  (That 
one  sold  300,000  copies!)  "And — let's  see — 
'An  Old  Piano  Plays  the  Blues,'  I  guess. 
I've  got  two  new  ones  that  came  out 
around  Christmas.  One  of  them  is  titled 
'Can  I  Wait  Up  for  Santa?'  The  other  is 
called  'Can  Santa  Come  to  Puerto  Rico?' 

"Sentimental  songs,  all  of  them.  I  sup- 
pose that  I  am  sentimental,"  Steve  says, 
consideringly.  "Realistically  sentimental — 
let's  put  it  that  way.  Meaning  that  if  there 
is  anything  real  to  be  sentimental  about, 
like  seeing  little  kids  mistreated  or  un- 
happy .  .  .  but  I  don't  make  a  routine  of 
saving  old  valentines! 

"I  write  poetry.  Just  now  and  again. 
One  book  of  poems  privately  published — 
Windfall,  it's  called.  I  record  for  Coral 
Records.  One  of  my  recordings  is  called 
'Be-bop  Fables.'  It's  a  group  of  children's 
stories — 'Little  Red  Riding  Hood'  and 
others — told  in  be-bop  jargon. 

"I  also  fill  in  on  TV  programs  for  other 

entertainers.   Began  to   be   known   as   the 

ail-American  'replacement,'  after  filling  in 

I  for  Garry  Moore   once  or  twice,   and  for 


Arthur  Godfrey  on  his  Talent  Scouts  show 
three  times  and  Godfrey  And  His  Friends 
twice.  Quite  a  bit  of  this  trading  around 
goes  on  among  us.  Only  way  we  can  get 
away  for  vacations.  .  .  . 

"I  write  some  scripts  for  television,  too. 
Recently  wrote  one,  called  'Flamingo,'  for 
CBS-TV's  Danger  series."  (Steve  also 
wrote  the  music  for  "Flamingo,"  and 
starred  in  it,  with  Jayne  Meadows  playing 
the  lead— a  Eurasian  girl — opposite  him.) 
"Did  a  Broadway  play  last  season.  A  thing 
called  'Pink  Elephant.'  And  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  has  offered  me  a  lead  in 
'Brigadoon.'  But,"  Steve  sighs,  "since  I  can't 
do  my  show  from  the  Coast,  it  follows  that 
I  can't  do  'Brigadoon.' 

"Still,  I  haven't  much  time  on  my  hands 
— so  only  a  very  small  vacuum  in  which 
to  be  lonely  in  my  heart.  Even  so — yes,  I 
suppose  I'll  marry  again,  feel  sure  I'll  mar- 
ry again.  But  no  immediate  plans,  nothing 
of  a  definite  nature.  Meantime,  I  do  a 
modest  amount  of  dating.  Probably  see 
more  of  Jayne  Meadows  than  anyone  else." 

It  was  at  this  moment,  as  if  on  cue,  that 
Jayne  (I've  Got  A  Secret)  Meadows — 
vivid  in  a  leopard  coat,  a  mass  of  chrysan- 
themums in  her  arms — walked   in. 

A  real  bonanza,  Jayne,  for  her  girl's-eye 
view  of  Steve  was  one  that  Steve — for 
whom  it  is  obviously  punishment  to  talk 
about  himself — would  never  have  given  of 
himself. 

As  an  appetizer:  "The  first  date  I  had 
with  Steve  was — and  is,"  Jayne  says,  "the 
most  interesting  date  I've  ever  had  in  my 
life.  He  took  me  to  the  planetarium!  Most 
men  would  take  you  to  a  dark  night  club," 
she  laughs,  "but  he  took  me  to — " 

"I  took  you,"  Steve  says  gravely,  "to 
the  moon." 

Concerning  Steve's  looks  in  person 
versus  on  screen,  Jayne  says:  "Much  the 
same,  you'd  recognize  him  anywhere — 
although  better  looking,  I'd  say,  in  person. 
When  you're  introduced  to  Steve,  the  first 
thing  that  comes  to  mind  is  that  he's  tall 
and  he's  dark  and  he's  handsome.  .  . 

"Added  to  which,"  she  immediately  adds, 
"he's  talented.  Multi-talented,  as  you  know. 
Completely  artistic.  His  head  in  the  clouds. 
That  sums  up  Steve.  Most  important  of 
all  his  facets,  however,  is  his  sense  of 
humor.  You  often  meet  attractive  men, 
even  brilliant  men,  but  with  no  sense  of 
humor.  Or  you  meet  amusing  men  who 
are  quick — as  Steve  is  quick — with  the  ad 
lib  but  who — like  Groucho  Marx  and  Fred 
Allen — are  not  good-looking.  If,  in  one 
man.   .   . 

"On  mike,  he  stands  there,"  Jayne  con- 
tinues, "not  a  nerve  in  his  body.  But — 
whereas  most  performers  are  the  life  of 
the  party  'off,'  as  well  as  'on' — Steve  is 
shy,  very  shy,  unless  he  knows  you  very, 
very  well.   .   .   ." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  quiet- 
spoken,  modest-mannered  young  man,  still 
in  his  early  thirties — December  26,  1921, 
is  his  birthdate — is  a  veteran  of  ten  years' 
experience  on  radio  and  TV  and,  what  is 
more,  spent  his  childhood  on  the  road 
with  his  mother,  Belle  Montrose,  who  was 
a  vaudeville  comedienne,  and  his  father, 
Billy  Allen,  who  was  a  singer  and  straight 
man.  Which  should  have  made  of  Steve 
the  hard-shelled  trouper  he  so  obviously 
is  not.  Perhaps  that's  because  he  never 
meant  to  be  one.  A  trouper,  that  is. 

"Born  here  in  New  York,  I  used  to 
travel  with  my  mother,"  Steve  recalls,  "in 
the  summers.  In  the  winters,  I  lived  with 
an  aunt.  Or  maybe  a  grandmother.  Or 
with  any  relative  who  came  to  hand — or 
to  heel.  In  any  town  or  city  of  which  that 
season's  relative  was  a  citizen.  Chicago  is 
about  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  a  home 


town,  I  guess.  But  I  also  lived  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Los  An- 
geles, and  many  smaller  boroughs. 

'Originally,  I  wanted  to  write.  I  stum- 
bled into  radio  more  or  less  accidentally. 
At  Drake  University,  in  Des  Moines,  where 
I  spent  a  year  taking  a  course  in  journal- 
ism, I  also  took  a  course  in  radio — an- 
nouncing, newscasting,  writing.  From  Des 
Moines,  I  went  to  Phoenix,  spent  about 
four  months  at  Arizona  State  Teachers 
College  continuing  my  studies  in  liberal 
arts  and  journalism.  It  was  at  Arizona 
State,"  Steve  says,  "that  I  met  Dorothy. . . . 

"Later,  I  got  a  job  at  Phoenix's  local 
station  KOY — a  job  which  included  play- 
ing pfano,  newscasting,  writing,  announc- 
ing, doing  everything  you  can  at  a  small 
station  except  bookkeeping!  But  I  liked  it. 
I'd  found  it.  Easiest  way,  it  came  to  me, 
to  make  a  living.  Don't  have  to  use  your 
brains." 

It  was  in  Phoenix,  Steve  says,  that  he 
began  to  do  what  he  describes  as:  "A  little 
tiny  bit  of  funny  business.  Another  an- 
nouncer, name  of  Wendell  Noble,  and  I 
started  entertaining  at  Rotary  Club  lunch- 
eons and  the  like.  Noble  sang,  I  played 
piano,  and  now  and  again  we'd  try  a  few 
little  quips.  They  got  a  few  little  laughs. 
Then  Noble  quit  the  station,  headed  for 
San  Diego  or  somewhere,  and  wound  up 
in  Los  Angeles.  I  stayed  on  in  Phoenix 
for  about  two  years,  doing  daytime  radio, 
singing  for  my  supper  at  nights,  writing 
radio  commercials  and  newscasts,  until 
I'd  saved  up  a  thousand  dollars  with  which 
I,  too,  I  figured,  could  wind  up  in  L.  A.! 

"Of  that  two  years,  I  spent  five  months 
in  the  Army.  During  that  five  months, 
Dorothy  and  I  got  married.  At  the  end  of 
the  five  months,  I  was  given  a  medical 
discharge.  They'd  discovered  I  have  asth- 
ma. Which  is  why  I  went  to  Arizona  in 
the  first  place,  as,"  Steve  laughs,  "I  had 
patiently  explained  to  them!" 

In  Los  Angeles,  whither  Dorothy  and 
Steve  repaired  after  his  discharge,  they 
had  what  Steve  shrugs  off  as  "a  hard  pull." 
A  new  wife.  No  job.  Dwindling  bank  ac- 
count.   Pretty   soon,    a    baby    on   the   way. 

"Then  I  got  together  again  with  Noble," 
Steve  says.  "He  was  an  announcer  at 
Mutual,  but  not  too  happy  about  it.  We 
saw  ourselves  in  a  way  others  did  not 
see  us — as  entertainers.  So  we  started  lis- 
tening to  programs,  musical  and  comedy 
programs.  Night  and  day  we  listened  to 
programs,  good  and  bad.  And  we  believed — 
we  shook  hands  on  it — we  were  not  that 
bad! 

"So  we  sat  down  and  put  together  two 
skits,  one  musical,  the  other  comedy.  Two 
days  after  we  made  the  transcriptions,  we 
were  told  that  the  comedy  show  had  been 
sold.  So  we  found  ourselves — at  least  on 
paper — a  comedy  team.  The  show,  called 
Smile  Time,  was  coast-to-coast  network. 
We  had  no  writers,  so  I  was  obliged  to 
write  a  fourteen-page  script  every  day, 
five  days  a  week.  I  began  by  taking  jokes 
out  of  old  joke  books.  I  learned  about 
jokes  that  way.  Once  I'd  mastered  the 
technique,  I  discovered  that  I  was  able  to 
make  up  new  jokes.  It's  just  part  of  the 
craft.  In  addition  to  the  scripts,  there  was 
the  show  itself,  the  broadcasts.  That  fact 
|    that  it  couldn't  be  done  didn't  stop  me." 

Nor  has  anything,  from  that  time  on, 
stopped  S-is-for-stardom  and  A-is-for- 
airborne  Steve  Allen. 

"Pretty  soon  CBS  hired  me  to  do  a  disc- 
jockey show,"  Steve  goes  on.  "At  the  end 
of  three  years,  the  show  had  undergone  a 
complete  metamorphosis.  No  records  at  all. 
Turned  into  a  comedy  show.  So  I'd 
launched  myself,  for  better  or  worse,  as 
a  comic!" 

Steve's  success  in  California  brought 
him  so  many  offers  from  Broadway  and 
television  that,  in  1950 — with  the  reputa- 
tion   of   being    one    of    the    entertainment 
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world's  best  ad-libbers  already  his — Steve 
came  to  New  York  and,  by  July  1953,  had 
ad-libbed  himself  into  the  star  spot  of 
The  Steve  Allen  Show.  It  is  as  the  emcee- 
star  of  this,  his  own  show,  that  TV's  mas- 
ter comic  sends  lucky  listeners,  laughing, 
to  bed.  .  . 

And,    yes,   he's   laughing,   too.    .    .    . 

"When  I'm  ad-libbing,  I'm  happy,"  Steve 
says,  "and  relaxed.  It's  easier  for  me  than 
memorizing  lines,  rehearsing  all  day.  I 
rehearse  the  commercials,  and  with  the 
musicians.  But,  as  far  as  the  entertain- 
ment is  concerned,  it's  all  catch-as-catch- 
can! 

"I  ad-lib  almost  anything,"  Steve  says, 
contentedly.  "On  the  show,  I  mean.  Read 
letters.  Kick  any  subject  I  want  around, 
take  a  hand  mike  and  wander  around  in 
the  audience.  Just  say  what  comes  into 
my  mind.  At  the  moment,  I  haven't  any 
writers  on  the  show,  not  one.  Work  strict- 
ly ad-lib  and  like  it  this  way.  I'm  the 
sworn  foe  of  what  I  call  the  'prepared 
gag.'  Audiences  subconsciously  realize 
when  it's  ad  libs  and  when  it  isn't.  When 
ad-libbing  is  real,  people  seem  to  laugh 
louder.   So   do    I.    Inside. 

"The  average  performer  has  a  mental 
block,  seems,  about  the  ad-lib.  I  don't 
know  why.  People  ad-lib  all  day  long  and 
never  give  it  a  thought.  Go  to  see  the 
butcher,  I  mean,  and  you  haven't  rehearsed 
what  you're  going  to  say  to  him.  Meet  a 
fellow  on  the  street,  it's  strictly  off  the  top 


of  your  head  and  the  tip  of  your  tongue. 
The  secret  of  the  whole  thing  is  relax- 
ation. .  .  ." 

Steve  laughs,  too,  then  adds:  "Life  has 
been  very  kind  to  me.  Especially  profes- 
sionally. A  few  personal  worries,  of  course, 
but  nothing  insurmountable.  But  profes- 
sionally, as  I  say,  I  never  had  to  struggle 
very  much.  I  seem  to  be  doing  as  well  on 
TV  as  I  have  a  right  to  expect.  From  here 
on  in,  I'll  expand  in  other  areas — pictures, 
Broadway  shows,  do  some  more  writing." 

Jayne  walked  to  the  elevator  with  me. 

"Serious-minded,  isn't  he,"  she  said, 
more  as  a  statement  than  a  question.  "Very 
serious-minded  man,  very.  Most .  come- 
dians think  seriously,  I've  found,  on  all 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  world  and 
everything.  But  I  guess  Steve's  even  a 
little   deeper   than   most. 

"Perhaps  because  he's  been  a  little  hurt 
.  .  .  it's  when  he  sees  other  children  that 
you  see  his  longing  for  his  children.  .  .  . 

"It's  his  love  of  mankind,  though," 
Jayne  said,  "that  is,  to  me  his  outstanding 
virtue.  Love  of  mankind  with  no  reserva- 
tion. He  loves  everybody.  Children. 
Grownups.  Old.  Young.  And  in-be- 
tweens. Never  have  I  heard  him  talk 
against  anyone,  ever. 

"It's  his  love  of  people,  I  think,"  Jayne 
said,  "that  makes  him  love  to  make  them 
laugh,  and  to  laugh  with  them.  .  .  ." 

Then  the  elevator  came.  I  went  home 
very  satisfied  that  I  knew  Steve  Allen. 


Dr.  Jeff — in  Person 


(Continued  from  page  68) 
for  beginners  such  as  we  were.  Which  is 
probably  why  it  took  me  three  years  to 
decide  that  a  'restricted  diet,'  as  a  result  of 
radio,  would  be  no  harder  on  my  digestive 
tract  than  the  one  I  was  undergoing  be- 
cause of  the  theatre. 

"Be  that  as  it  may,  one  day  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  reams  of  audition  material  .  .  . 
loaded  with  dialects  of  all  sorts  and  de- 
scriptions. Somebody  had  told  me  direc- 
tors were  impressed  with  dialects.  In  the 
normal  course  of  events,  I  managed  to  land 
several  general  auditions.  Fortunately  for 
me,  the  casting  director  at  the  third  audi- 
tion took  me  aside  and  delivered  himself 
of  the  suggestion  that  I  drop  the  dialects 
.  .  .  they  all  sounded  alike,  and  were  doing 
me  much  more  harm  than  good.  I'd  do 
much  better,  he  said,  if  I  just  stuck  to  being 
natural.  It  was  probably  the  greatest 
piece  of  advice  I've  ever  had,  and  the  very 
next  audition — for  another  casting  director 
— resulted  in  my  first  radio  role.  That 
first  role  was  a  running  part  on  a  daytime 
drama,  and  I'm  happy  to  say  it  lasted  for 
quite  some  time  .  .  .  during  which  I  learned 
what  they  call  the  techniques  of  radio  act- 
ing. As  is  so  apt  to  happen,  once  you're  on 
one  show,  other  jobs  seem  to  gravitate  to- 
ward you  and,  without  too  terribly  much 
expenditure  of  effort,  you  find  yourself 
dotting  the  network  shows.  But  then,  that 
happens  to  practically  everybody  .  .  .  noth- 
ing unusual  with  me." 

When  asked  how  he,  the  product  of  an 
Illinois  farm,  likes  big-city  living,  Bob 
merely  smiles  and  shakes  his  head,  indi- 
cating that,  in  his  opinion,  we  still  haven't 
hit  on  a  real  story.  "You  see,"  he  ex- 
plains, "we  moved  East  when  I  was  pretty 
small,  so  I  can't  claim  any  great  knowledge 
of  farm  life  ...  at  least,  not  from  my 
childhood.  It  is  true,  however,  that — be- 
fore the  war — I  had  a  fairly  nice-sized  farm 
in  Massachusetts.  Even  though  it  was 
tenant-farmed,  I  spent  most  available 
weekends  up  there.  It's  real  great  to  be 
able  to  'work  out'  in  the  country  over 
weekends  .   .  .  you  know,  get  rid   of  the 


week's  accumulation  of  city-tied  knots. 
During  the  war  I  had  to  give  it  up  and, 
since  I  do  quite  a  bit  of  radio  work  over  the 
weekends  now,  there's  no  point  to  my  an- 
nexing another  farm.  However,  some 
day  I  think  I  might  like  to  try  it  again. 

"But  don't  misunderstand  me,"  he  con- 
tinues, "I  love  living  in  New  York  ...  it  has 
so  much  to  offer.  Even  though  I  may  go 
for  weeks  at  a  time  without  'making  use'  of 
New  York,  I  always  know  its  many  at- 
tractions are  here  for  my  enjoyment,  and 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  can  be  partici- 
pating in  some  activity  that  would  be  for- 
ever lost  to  me  were  I  still  on  the  farm — 
or,  at  the  very  best,  would  have  to  wait 
for  a  vacation  trip. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,"  exclaims  Bob,  in- 
terrupting himself,  "  'vacation'  reminds  me 
of  the  only  story  about  myself  that  might 
in  any  way  be  different.  Up  to  four  years 
ago,  I  had  never  had  a  vacation  .  .  .  that 
is,  since  coming  to  New  York.  To  put  it 
mildly,  I  was  tired!  And  there  seemed 
to  be  only  one  way  of  getting  that  badly 
needed  rest  .  .  .  severing  studio  com- 
mitments, and  just  departing.  I  was  so 
tired  that  the  possible  consequences  meant 
nothing.    I  just  needed  to  get  away. 

"So  I  bought  a  trailer  and  took  off 
across  the  country  .  .  .  headed  for  western 
Canada,  meandered  on  down  to  Mexico, 
and  returned  slowly  via  the  southwest 
Indian  country.  When  I  struck  a  place 
that  intrigued  me  .  .  .  the  country  itself, 
the  people,  the  mode  of  living,  or  what- 
ever ...  I'd  just  park  and  stay  for  as  long 
as  the  spirit  dictated.  It  might  be  a 
couple  of  days,  or  a  couple  of  weeks,  or 
even  months.  You  see,  history  is  a  subject 
that's  always  greatly  interested  me  .  . 
a  large  portion  of  my  reading  has  been 
devoted  to  history.  I  suppose  you  might 
say  I  was  attempting  to  find  out  what  the 
history  of  America  was  all  about.  It  was 
a  really  great  vacation!  And,  as  it  turned 
out,  it  was  my  only  vacation!  So  perhaps 
it's  just  as  well  it  lasted  a  full  year  ...  at 
the  end  of  which  time  I  had  gotten  rid  of 
most  of  my  'knots' — to  say  nothing  of  cash. 


The  time  had  come  to  go  back  to  work. 
But,  when  I  returned  to  New  York,  I 
found  I  had  to  start  all  over  again.  In  the 
course  of  one  year,  a  lot  of  new  faces  had 
entered  the  radio  field,  and  needs  must 
be  to  re-introduce  myself.  However,  this 
time  I  was  wiser  .  .  .  this  time  I  knew 
better  than  to  resort  to  dialects  and  gim- 
micks, and  it  wasn't  too  long  before  I 
could  walk  down  the  street  free  from  fear 
of  creditors." 

When  asked  about  hobbies,  Robert  is 
inclined  to  look  somewhat  taken  aback.  He 
really  does  consider  his  business  his  hob- 
by. It's  the  thing  he  really  wants  to  do. 
Therefore,  the  usual  need  for  a  hobby — 
relaxation  from  the  daily  money-making 
grind — has  never  presented  itself.  How- 
ever, when  pressed  for  a  rundown  on  ex- 
tracurricular activities,  he  admits  to  an  in- 
teresting variety. 

"Even  though  it's  never  inspired  any  of 
the  fairer  sex  into  proposals  of  marriage," 
grins  Hilltop  House's  Dr.  Jeff,  "I  am  told 
I'm  not  a  complete  bust  in  the  kitchen. 
Like  most  bachelors,  out  of  self-defense — 
protection  from  the  dullness  of  restaurant 
fare — I  learned  to  cook.  Don't  do  very 
much  in  the  line  of  fancy  cooking  .  .  .  am 
pretty  much  of  a  meat  and  potatoes  man, 
myself.  I  guess  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
'Haag  House  Specialty'  would  be  pigs 
knuckles  and  sauerkraut  .  .  .  what  it  lacks 
in  glamour,  it  makes  up  for  in  substance. 

"Then  I  do  quite  a  bit  of  reading  and 
theatre-going.  By  the  end  of  each  season, 
I've  seen  just  about  everything  on  Broad- 
way that  in  any  way,  shape  or  form  seems 
interesting.  But,  of  course,  just  about 
every  other  actor  can  say  the  same. 

"As  for  reading  .  .  .  more  often  than  not, 
it  takes  the  form  of  history — either  histor- 
ical novels,  or  non-fiction.  When  I  had 
my  farm,  and  when  I  was  touring  the 
country,  I  did  quite  a  bit  of  horseback 
riding  .  .  .  but,  now  that  I  spend  all  my 
time  in  the  city,  I've  pretty  much  given 
that  up.  Riding  a  path  around  Central  Park 
is  my  idea  of  next  to  nothing.  It  may  be 
good  exercise,  but  it's  awfully  uninspiring. 

Then,"  Bob  concludes,  "there's  always 
my  apartment  ...  or  somebody  else's. 
With  a  hammer,  saw,  chisel  and /or  paint 
brush,  I'm  not  at  all  bad.  If  the  necessity 
ever  presents  itself,  I  guess  I  could  always 
get  a  job  as  a  handyman.  All  of  the  apart- 
ments I've  ever  had  in  New  York  have 
been  of  the  old  'converted'  brownstone 
type  .  .  .  you  know,  the  ones  which  were 
once  private  homes  in  the  Gay  Nineties. 
The  managements  of  this  type  of  building 
are  usually  only  too  happy  to  have  their 
tenants  go  to  work  and  improve  the 
places.  With  the  help  of  friends,  I've 
knocked  out  walls  to  enlarge  rooms,  built 
in  fireplaces,  and  in  general  changed  the 
layouts  of  my  apartments. 

"But  I  can't  imagine  that  there's  any 
real  story  in  these  activities  .  .  .  just  about 
everybody  reads,  and  most  people  can  cook 
to  some  extent.  As  for  my  being  a  handy- 
man, most  homeowners  sooner  or  later 
arrive  at  a  degree  of  dexterity  with  tools. 
Honestly,  I  wish  I  could  think  of  some- 
thing about  my  life  that  would  make  an 
interesting  story  .  .  .  but  it's  just  as  I  said — 
mostly  I  eat,  sleep  and  work.  Doesn't 
seem  to  be  a  thing  unusual  about  me  or  my 
life.  I'm  sorry  to  give  you  a  hard  time, 
but  that's  the  way  it  is!" 

Robert  Haag's  modesty  may  prevent 
him  from  seeing  the  unusual — the  interest- 
ing— aspects  of  his  story,  but  I'm  sure  his 
fans  will  not  be  blinded.  Nor  will  they 
be  disappointed  to  learn  that,  in  so  many 
ways,  he  is  like  a  member  of  the  family, 
or  the  likable  next-door  neighbor.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  his  fans  will  be  con- 
vinced here's  a  man  they  would  really 
like  to  know. 


Noted  Beauty  Authority  Advises 


Dorit  Fool  With  Pimples 

by  J. 


by 

MARCELLA  HOLMES 

(Former  Beauty  Editor  of  "Glamour"  Magazine) 


"As  a  beauty  editor 
many  people  have 
asked  me,  'what 
should  I  do  for 
pimples?'  I  always 
say,  don't  try  just 
anything  on  them!  Acne-type  pimples 
are  a  serious  condition  that  if  neglected 
can  permanently  mar  your  looks.  So 
use  a  medication  specifically  developed 
for  pimples,  and  not  multi-purpose  skin 
creams  or  ointments  that  are  claimed  to 
be  'also  good  for  pimples.' 

"No  general  purpose  cream  or 
ointment  provides  in  a  fast-drying 
greaseless  base  the  specific  medical  in- 
gredients so  necessary  in  the  treatment 
of  pimples.  Fortunately,  today,  there's  a 
modern,  scientific  medication  developed 
especially  for  pimples — actually  tested 
and  proven  by  leading  skin  specialists. 
This  medication  is  called  clearasil. 

New-Type  Greaseless  "Base" 

"The  specific  medications  in  the 
clearasil  formula  are  contained  in  a 
new-type  oil-free  'base'.  This  new  'base' 
material  is  not  only  greaseless  but  is 
also  oil  absorbing.  Thus  this  new  scien- 
tific formula  may  be  said  to  actually 
'starve'  pimples  because  it  helps  to 
remove  the  oils  that  pimples  'feed'  on. 


"clearasil  is  antiseptic,  stopping 
growth  of  bacteria  that  may  cause  and 
spread  pimples.  And  since  it  is  non- 
greasy,  stainless,  it  may  be  left  on 
day  and  night  for  uninterrupted 
medication. 

Skin-Colored— Hides  Pimples 

"This  new  clearasil  medication  is 
skin-colored  to  hide  pimples  while  it 
works,  and  to  end  the  embarrassment 
of  pimples  instantly. 

"So  again  I  advise,  don't  fool  with 
pimples.  General  purpose  creams  and 
ointments  have  their  proper  uses,  but 
don't  depend  on  them  for  treatment  of 
pimples.  Treat  this  specific  condition 
with  a  specific  pimple  medication." 

Proved  Effective  By  Doctors 
—  Guaranteed 

In  skin  specialists'  tests  on  202  pa- 
tients, 9  out  of  every  10  cases  were 
cleared  up  or  definitely  improved.  And 
when  3002  nurses  tested  clearasil,  91 
out  of  every  100  nurses  reporting  said 
they  preferred  it  to  any  other  pimple 
medication,  clearasil  is  guaranteed  to 
work  for  you  as  it  did  in  the  doctors' 
and  nurses'  tests  or  money  back.  Only 
59tf  and  98tf.  At  all  druggists.  Get 
clearasil  today. 


WHEN  NERVOUS  TENSION 


INTERFERES  WITH  YOUR  SLEEP  .  .  . 
.  .  .  SPOILS  YOUR  GOOD  TIMES 
IRRITATES  YOUR  FRIENDS 

I-y  Those  occasional  nights  when  you're  so 
nervous  you  can't  sleep  —  those  days  when 
a  tense  nervous  feeling  makes  you  irritable 
and  jumpy  —  let  Miles  Nervine  help  you 
relax.  Follow  the  label,  avoid  excessive  use. 

Get  Miles  Nervine  at  your  drug  store,  liquid 
or  effervescent  tablets. 


"'"«   NERVINE 


New  Style  Craze  Puts 

HUNDREDS  OF 
EXTRA  DOLLARS 

In  Your  Pocket! 


FLEXICLOGS  sweep  nation!  $1,250  in  one 
month!  $900  in  3  months!  These  spare  time  re- 
cords of  some  of  our  dealers  show  you  your 
big  opportunity  with  FLEXICLOGS!  New 
hinged  wooden  sandals  that  flex  with  your 
foot  are  breaking  sales  records  everywhere. 
Colorful  models  for  men,  women,  children  , 
plus  complete  accessory  line  will  triple  your  J 
profits.  No  experience,  no  investment.  Get. 
FREE  Sales  Kit  and  Sample  Offer  not 


SEND  FOR  FREE  OUTFIT! 


FLEXICLOGS,  Box  16-S 
New  Holstein,  Wisconsin 

Please  rush  FREE  Sales  Kit  and  Sample  Offer  without  obligation. 


Name 

Address., 


City  &  Zone, 


IF  YOU  SUFFER 

DA  1  M   of  HEADACHE 
*yf##l  NEURALGIA 


NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


the  way  thousands  of 

physicians  and  dentists  recommend. 

HERE'S  WHY  .  .  .  Anacin  is  like  a  doctor's 
prescription.  That  is,  Anacin  contains  not 
just  one  but  a  combination  of  medically 
proved  active  ingredients.  No  other  product 
gives  faster,  longer-lasting  relief  from  pain 
of  headache,  neuralgia,  neuritis  than  Anacin 
tablets.  Buy  Anacin®  today! 
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NEW  •  NEW  •  NEW  •  NEW 

THIS  GORGEOUS  BOOK  IS  REALLY  .  .  . 

HOLLYWOOD 
IN  REVIEW 

Once  again  the  editors  of  Photoplay  Mag- 
azine bring  you  Photoplay  Annual.  This  year 
Photoplay  Annual  is  more  glamorous  than 
ever !  It  is  a  treasure-mine  of  information 
about  the  stars  ...  a  real  Who"s  Who  in 
Hollywood.  This  book  is  a  collector's  item. 
A  book  that  you  should  have  in  your  posses- 
sion. Here  is  just  a  brief  description  of  this 
truly  glamorous  book: 

HOLLYWOOD  STAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA— Vital  statistics 
and  pertinent  information  on  more  than  550 
stars — their  roles  and  lives  in  1953.  The 
addresses  of  the  leading  studios.  Now  you 
will  know  where  to  write  your  favorite  stars. 
BEST  LIKED  MOVIES  OF  1953— Captivating  scenes 
from  the  greatest  movies  of  1953 — here  are 
movie  memories  you  will  want  to  keep — 
forever ! 

COLOR  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  STARS— Gorgeous  4- 
color  photographs  of  Marilyn  Monroe,  Tony 
Curtis,  Debbie  Reynolds,  Jean  Simmons  and 
Stewart  Granger,  Jane  Russell,  Robert  Wag- 
ner, Doris  Day  and  Rock  Hudson. 
EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR— The  parents  of  1953 
pictured  with  their  youngsters — memorable 
weddings  of  the  year — divorces  of  the  year 
that  made  headlines — the  final  curtain,  death 
robbed  us  of  some  of  the  nation's  entertain- 
ment greats. 

THE  YEAR'S  NEWCOMERS— 20  new  stars  that 
made  their  mark  in  "53.  Pictures,  as  well  as 
a  thumbnail  description,  of  these  newcomers. 
See  and  read  about  them  here,  and  then 
follow  their  exciting  careers. 
PORTRAIT  GALLERY— Thrilling  full-page  pic- 
tures of  Charlton  Heston,  Ann  Blyth,  Tab 
Hunter,  Rory  Calhoun,  June  Allyson,  Ava 
Gardner,  Jeff  Chandler  and  Susan  Hayward. 

Only  50c  At  Newsstands 
Or  Use  This  Coupon 


I   PHOTOPLAY  Dept.    MG-254 

205  E.  42  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

I  Send  me  postpaid  a  copy  of  PHOTOPLAY 
|  ANNUAL  1954.  I  enclose  50c. 

I   Name 

.     Please   Print 


Address. 


j   City. 


.  State . 


DAYTIM 
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bad  judgment.  Ed's  lovely  daughter  Kate 
comes  dangerously  close  to  a  terrible  fate 
through  her  interest  in  Gordy  Webber. 
Singer  Tony  Fascina  has  plans  of  her  own 
for  Gordy.  Will  this  tough,  experienced 
woman  allow  a  girl  like  Kate  to  get  be- 
tween her  and  something  she  wants'? 
2:15  P.M..  CBS. 

THE  Itl4.ll  I  TO  HAPPINESS  In  re- 
cent days  Carolyn  Nelson  has  often  re- 
membered that  a  great  man  once  said 
that  power  corrupts.  Has  her  husband. 
Governor  Miles  Nelson,  really  changed  in 
a  fundamental  way  as  the  result  of  his 
high  office?  Or  are  the  misunderstandings 
between  them  merely  the  result  of  the 
interference  of  their  enemies?  What  are 
Annette  Thorpe's  plans  with  regard  to 
Miles'  future?  3:45  P.M..  NBC. 

THE  HO  AH  OE  LI  EE  Sybil  Overton 
Fuller  is  caught  in  her  own  trap  when 
she  learns  that  a  child  of  her  marriage  to 
the  late  Gordon  Fuller  would  benefit  from 
the  Fuller  money.  Only  three  people  know 
that  the  baby  cared  for  by  Pearl  Scudder 
(5  that  child,  cast  off  by  Sybil  in  an  ef- 
fort to  destroy  all  memory  of  her  mar- 
riage! What  happens  to  Malcolm  and 
Augusta  Overton  when  Sybil  learns  they 
have  adopted  the  child?  3:15  P.M..  NBC: 
1  P.M..  CBS. 

THE  ROMANCE  OE  HELEN  TRENT 

Not  fully  understanding  the  strange  ties 
that  bind  Gil  Whitney  to  the  dangerous 
woman  he  married.  Helen  tried  to  bury 
her  hopeless  love  for  him  in  the  renewed 
excitement  of  her  career  as  head  designer 
at  the  Jeff  Brady  Studios  in  Hollywood. 
Brett  Chapman's  interest  has  also  taken 
Helen's  mind  off  Gil.  though  fear  of  being 
hurt  again  prevents  her  from  taking  Brett 
seriously.  Will  Brett  overcome  her  resist- 
ance?  12:30  P.M..  CBS. 

ROSEMARY  On  the  very  brink  of  the 
greatest  happiness  she  has  ever  known. 
Rosemary  Roberts  may  be  plunged  into 
the  deepest  despair.  Will  she  and  Bill  find 
strength  in  their  love  to  weather  tragedy? 
How  will  Lonnie  and  Anna  Cisar  affect  the 
Robertses'  future  as  the  Boys'  Club  be- 
comes an  increasingly  important  part  of 
Bill's  activities?  Will  he  run  into  the 
trouble  that  so  many  of  Springdale's  citi- 
zens predict?  11:45  A.M..  CBS. 

SEARCH  FOR  TOMORROW  Young 
Patti  Barron  made  a  fairly  good  adjust- 
ment to  the  sudden  death  of  her  beloved 
father,  largely  because  her  mother  Joanne 
found  the  strength  and  wisdom  to  guide 
the  child  through  a  difficult  time.  But,  as 
Arthur  Tate  takes  a  significant  place  in 
both  their  lives,  Joanne  wonders  fearfully 
about  the  future.  Could  Patti  withstand 
another  emotional  upheaval?  12:30  P.M., 
CBS-TV. 

THE.   SECOND  MRS.   BURTON   Stan 


and  Terry  Burton  are  well  aware  that  for 
years  Stan's  sister  Marcia  has  been  strug- 
gling to  escape  the  domination  of  her 
mother's  personality  and  money,  and  they 
realize  that  handsome,  magnetic  Lew 
Archer  seems  like  the  answer  to  her  pray- 
er. Deeply  in  love,  Marcia  and  Lew  see 
in  each  other  the  fulfillment  of  their 
dreams.  But  they  are  dreaming  different 
dreams.  What  happens  when  they  wake 
up?  2  P.M..  CBS. 

STEELA  DALLAS  When  Stella's  daugh- 
ter Laurel  married  into  the  prominent 
Grosvenor  family,  Stella  tried  to  step  into 
the  background,  fearful  of  disrupting  Lol- 
ly's glamorous  life.  But  the  loving,  devoted 
Lolly  refused  to  permit  Stella  to  with- 
draw, and  the  selfishness  of  the  dowager, 
Mrs.  Grosvenor,  has  forced  Stella  to  fight 
tor  her  daughter's  happiness.  Has  Mrs. 
Grosvenor  at  last  found  a  way  to  ruin 
the  relationship  between  Stella  and  Lolls  ? 
4:15  P.M..  NBC. 

THIS  IS  NORA  BRAKE  Dr.  Robert 
Sargent  is  a  bitter,  frightened  man  as  he 
watches  his  daughter  Grace  drawn  ever 
more  deeply  into  the  pit  of  ruin  and 
degradation,  and  knows  himself  power- 
less to  stop  her.  Will  Grace's  love  for  the 
young  hoodlum.  Cass  Todero.  lead  her  to 
the  very  doors  of  death?  Or  is  it  the  one 
worthwhile  emotion  in  her  confused  heart, 
even  though  it  has  plunged  her  into  des- 
perate danger?  Can  Nora  Drake  save  her? 
2:30  P.M..  CBS. 

THREE  STEPS  TO  HEAVEN  Young 
Poko  Thurmond  is  a  lovely,  intelligent, 
self-reliant  girl  who  has  been  fighting  her 
own  battles  for  quite  a  while.  But  her 
battle  for  love  and  happiness  seems  to  be 
getting  out  of  hand  as  writer  Bill  Morgan 
remains  confused  and  uncertain  in  spite 
of  all  her  loving  encouragement.  Will  the 
secret  Poko  is  guarding  deal  a  terrible 
blow  to  Bill's  mental  balance?  11:15 
A.M..  NBC-TV. 

VALIANT  LABY  The  sudden  death  of 
her  husband  rips  aside  the  curtain  of 
contentment  and  security  and  forces  Helen 
Emerson  to  face  a  dark,  bewildering 
future.  What  will  happen  to  her  three  chil- 
dren, whose  lives  must  surely  change 
under  the  impact  of  tragedy?  Mickey,  at 
twenty-one,  is  almost  old  enough  to  fend 
for  himself.  But  what  of  Diane  and  young 
Kim?  Emotionally  and  financially,  can 
Helen  provide  what  they  need?  12  noon, 
CBS-TV. 

WENBY  WARREN  All  during  the 
preparation  and  rehearsal  for  Mark's  new 
play,  Wendy  was  uneasy  over  his  fanatical 


loyalty  to  the  young  star,  Pat  Sullivan. 
When  Pat's  betrayal  sealed  the  doom  of 
what  might  have  been  Mark's  greatest 
success.  Wendy  was  not  deceived  by  his 
apparent  adjustment  to  the  inevitable.  Is 
the  damage  to  Mark's  tight-strung  nerves 


DIARY 


as  great  as  Wendy  fears  ...  or  is  it  even 
more  terrible  than  she  suspects?  12  noon, 
CBS. 

WIIK.V  A  GIRL  MARRIES  Through- 
out the  years  of  her  marriage  to  Harry 
Davis.  Joan  has  never  lost  a  bit  of  her 
faith  in  the  power  of  love.  But  the  Davises 
have  weathered  many  trials  together,  and 
Joan  cannot  help  realizing  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  strong  love  is,  it  cannot  com- 
pletely shut  out  i;he  world.  Hatred  and 
envy  are  strong  emotions,  too,  and  people 
driven  by  them  can  be  ruthless.  Are  they 
at  last  affecting  the  Davises?  10:45  A.M., 
ABC. 

TOE  WOMAN  fiV  MY  HOUSE  James 
and  Jessie  Carter  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  strong  ties  of  love  and  confidence  that 
hold  their  children  together  as  a  family, 
even  though  almost  all  of  them  have  now 
embarked  on  their  individual  adventures 
in  life.  But  sometimes  the  oldest  son,  Jeff, 
wonders  if  there  might  be  advantages  in 
not  having  a  family  to  fall  back  on.  Do 
those  who  are  alone  find  the  necessary 
strength  in  themselves?   4:45  P.M.,  NBC. 

YOUNG  DR.  M ALONE  Time  and  hard 
work  have  helped  Dr.  Jerry  Malone  in 
the  difficult  task  of  adjusting  after  the 
death  of  his  wife.  Having  achieved  a  way 
of  life,  and  contented  that  his  daughter 
Jill  seems  happy,  Jerry  does  not  ask  hap- 
piness for  himself,  and  at  first  he  is  con- 
fused by  the  strange  effect  on  him  of  Tracy 
Adams.  Is  she  destined  to  be  important  to 
his  future?  And  how  will  the  Williams 
family  fare?  1:30  P.M.,  CBS. 

WOVNG  WIDDER  RROWN  Heart- 
broken by  Dr.  Anthony  Loring's  marriage 
to  Millicent  Randall,  Ellen  Brown  turns  to 
Michael  Forsyth  for  comfort.  Michael's 
friendship  has  been  her  bulwark  against 
despair  during  this  time  of  dreadful  trial, 
but  Ellen  is  disturbed  by  her  knowledge 
that  he  wants  to  offer  her  more  than  friend- 
ship. Have  the  long  years  of  her  love  for 
Anthony  made  her  incapable  of  loving 
another  man?  Or  will  Michael  help  her  to 
forget?  4:30  P.M.,  NBC. 
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That's   the   day   your  favorite 
newsdealer  will  have  the 
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of  your   favorite   magazine 
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©    With  Maybelline  soft  Eyebrow  Pencil,  draw 
narrow  line  across  upper  eyelids,  at  base  of 
lashes,  adding  short  up-stroke  at  outer 
corner.  Soften  line  with  fingertip. 

0    Next,  use  short,  light  upward  strokes  of  the  Maybelline 
Eyebrow  Pencil,  to  form  beautiful,  expressive  brows. 
Taper  lightly  at  outer  end.  Soften  effect  with  fingertip. 

©  Apply  smooth  Maybelline  Mascara  from  base  to  tips  of 
lashes,  brushing  upward.  (Hold  a  few  seconds  to  set 
"up-swoop")  For  an  extra  touch  of  mysterious  eye  beauty, 
blend  a  bit  of  Maybelline  Eye  Shadow  on  upper  lid. 

The  world's  smartest  women  depend  on 

Maybelline  soft  eye  make-up  for  heart-stirring 
beauty.  Today,  let  Maybelline  magic  bring  out 
the  unsuspected  loveliness  of  your  eyes  ! 


HOWTOBEAGOODCOOK 

WITHOUT  BEING  A  SLAVE! 

Your  grandmother  couldn't  solve  that 
problem.  Neither  could  your  mother. 
But  YOU  can! 

You  can  solve  it  with  an  entirely  new 
idea  of  what  a  cook  book  can  do  for 
you,  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  NEW 
COOK  BOOK. 

It's  filled  with  tested  shortcuts,  time- 
saving  ideas  and  easy  recipes.  Women 
who  studied  advance  copies  estimate  it 
will  help  save  5  minutes  on  breakfast, 
10  on  lunch  and  15  on  dinner.  Thai's  3 
hours  a  week  less  time  in  the  kitchen! 
You  can  cook  well  and  stay  young  with 
this  cook  book. 

More!  You'll  get  economical  recipes 
and  thrift-tips.  The  recipes  are  selected 
favorites,  too.  The  NEW  COOK  HOOK 
should  help  you  save  at  least  $1.00  a 
week  on  food  costs. 

Start  streamlining  your  life  in  the 
kitchen.  Buy  Better  Homes  &  Gardens 
NEW  COOK  BOOK  wherever  books  are 
sold.  Or,  use  coupon  to  order  by  mail. 

MONEY-BACK    GUARANTEE 


Better  Homes  &  Gardens 
615  Meredith  Bldg.,  Des  Moines  3,  Iowa 
Send  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  NEW  Cook 
Book.  I  enclose  $3.95.   (Canada  $4.50.) 
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FREE 

Style  Book 

It's  an  EXCITING  way  for 
you  to  shop  1  Like  a  fashion 
magazine ...  it  shows  all  the 
new  Spring  Fashions  for 
TALL  GIKLS.  You  can 
choose  an  entire  Spring 
wardrobe  of  dresses,  coats, 
suits,  jackets,  blouses,  skirts, 
slacks,  sweaters,  robes,  slips, 
gowns,  girdles,  bras  and 
stockings  ...  all  designed  to 
St  your  TALL  figure  like  a 
dream.  TALL-slzes  10  to  20 
. .  .  (priced  like  fashions  in 
regular  sizes). 

If  you  are  not  on 
our  mailing  list 
send  coupon  below. 


Mail  Coupon  for 

your  Free 
Style  Book  Today 


1      Over  Five-Seven  Shops,  Dept. 
1      465  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
'     "Please  send  me  your 
,      "Over  Five-Seven  Shop"  Spr 

T2I 

17,  M.  V. 

ing  Style  Book, 

State 

91 


92 


Free) 
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604  pages 

...106  in 

FULL  COLOR 


Established  in  1889 
Chicago  80,  Illinois 


ALDENS  BIG 

1954  SPRING 

CATALOG 

IT'S  FREE!  Send  now  .  .  .  over 
32,000  top  values  in  this  thril- 
ling Catalog.  See  Aldens  glam- 
orous   "exclusives"    from    top 
designers  the  world  over  .  .  . 
fashioned  in  the  season's  love- 
I  liest  fabrics  and  colors  ...  in 
1  models,  sizes  for  all  ages! 
\  Choose  your  Spring  wardrobe, 
\        top  to  toe,  from  300  pages 
of  exciting  Aldens  fashions. 
Thousands  more  for  family 
and    home,    too.    All    top 
quality,  guaranteed  lowest 
prices.  Don't  wait  .  .  .  mail 
coupon  NOW  for  your  FREE  big 
Catalog  .  .  .  enjoy  better,  thrift- 
ier shopping ...  get  guaranteed 
isfaction  always  at  Aldens. 


PASTE   TO   POST  CARD  •  HURRY  •  SUPPLY   LIMITED 


J    ALDENS,  Dept.  359  Roi  8340A,  Chicago  80.  Ill 

I    Please  lush  my  FREE  Aldens   Spring   and    Summer    Catalog. 
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'for  Quick  Relief 
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CHILDREN'S 
PHOTOS 

For  Calendars  •  Billboards  •  Magazines 


Your  child's  photo  may  bring  you      fll  |   AfiCC  .   h\  I   TVpfC 
as  much  as  $200  from  advertisers.     *LL  HUC0 

Big  demand  for  pictures  of  boys 
and  girls  6  months  to  18  years 
old.  Let  your  child,  too,  have  this 
wonderful  opportunity  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  nation's  leading  ad- 
vertisers. (Not  a  contest).  Send 
ONE  small  photo  for  our  approval 
(Only  One).  Print  child's  full  name 
and  age  and  parent's  name  and 
address  on  back.  Picture  returned 
in  60  days  if  not  accepted. 


iL 

THIS  IS  BECKY  HANF 

Her  picture  has  already 
earned  S200  from  a 
national  advertiser 


SPOTLITE   PHOTO 

5864-MF    Hollywood    Blvd., 


DIRECTORY 

Hollywood.    Cal. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

T.  M .  rW-  U.  S,  P«t.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Prodi 


Dowble...4.95 
or  left  N„ 

05      Fitting 
Required 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac- 
ing adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  ond  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  part 
of  the  obdomen  and  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.'s. 
Over  700,000  Satisfied  Users! 

10  Day  Trial  Ofter 

Money-back  guarantee  if  you  don't  get 

blessed  relief. 

Defay  may  be  serious-ORDER  TODAYI 

„   ,  PIPER    BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  MWG-24,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


Everyone  Loves  Holly 


(Continued  from  page  34) 
warmth  and  friendliness.  Several  hundred 
friends,  as  well  as  her  husband,  are  head- 
over-heels  in  love  with  her. 

"Holly  is  everyone's  friend,"  husband 
Charley  says.  "She  is  considerate  of  every- 
one's feelings  but  her  own.  The  only  time 
she  is  tactless  is  when  she  discusses  her- 
self." 

Hollis  came  down  to  New  York  in  the 
spring  of  1947,  and  in  six  months  brought 
the  big  city  to  heel.  By  fall  of  that  same 
year,  she  had  married  one  of  Manhattan's 
eligible  bachelors,  starred  in  a  production 
of  one  of  the  country's  most  famous  reper- 
tory companies,  and  landed  acting  jobs  on 
several  network  shows. 

"Sounds  easy,"  she  says.  "But  that  was 
my  second  attempt  to  storm  the  city." 

When  Hollis  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Drama  School, 
she  made  a  deal  at  home.  She  would  go  to 
New  York  for  half  a  year,  with  the  under- 
standing that  she  would  stay  only  if  she 
got  into  a  Broadway  production. 

"And  no  one  could  have  tried  harder 
than  I  did,"  she  recalls. 

Every  weekday,  she  was  dressed  and  on 
her  way  at  nine  in  the  morning,  making 
the  rounds  of  producers,  directors  and 
casting  agents  until  five-thirty  each  after- 
noon. At  the  end  of  six  months,  she  totaled 
up  the  number  of  people  she  had  seen  at 
least  once.  The  list  came  to  five  hundred. 
And  she  had  nary  a  nibble. 

She  went  back  to  her  home  in  Minne- 
apolis and  took  post-graduate  work  at  the 
University,  since  the  school  had  the  only 
"live"  theatre  in  the  city.  Her  reason  was 
not  merely  to  get  more  experience.  Hollis 
was  and  is  in  love  with  the  stage. 

"Talk  about  child  brides,"  she  says,  "my 
wedding  to  the  theatre  took  place  at  the 
age  of  five!" 

She  was  in  a  children's  play  at  the  Uni- 
tarian Church.  After  the  performance,  a 
woman  came  up  to  Hollis,  put  both  hands 
on  the  child's  shoulders  and  said,  "Little 
girl,  you  have  a  great,  great  talent  for  act- 
ing. You  must  do  something  about  it." 

She  did.  In  her  back-yard  productions 
with  the  neighbors'  children,  the  admission 
charge  was  raised  to  two  straight  pins. 

"There  was  no  lack  of  encouragement  in 
my  home,"  she  says. 

Her  father,  a  tall,  handsome  insurance 
agent,  had  once  been  in  musical  comedy. 
Her  mother  was  a  concert  pianist.  And  her 
home  was  a  very  happy  one. 

"Daddy  had  the  knack  of  making  a  sim- 
ple game  or  trip  so  exciting,"  she  says. 
"Mother  was  my  confidante.  Mother  was  a 
'progressive  parent'  before  the  term  was  in 
text  books." 

Any  question,  no  matter  how  grown-up 
or  perplexing,  got  her  a  straight  answer. 
She  was  encouraged  to  make  her  own  de- 
cisions. "As  a  result,  I  went  to  my  parents 
for  advice  more  frequently  than  most  chil- 
dren." 

She  was  allowed  to  choose  her  own 
clothes  and  her  friends.  As  she  got  older, 
her  parents  carefully  refrained  from  tell- 
ing her  the  kind  of  man  they  expected  her 
to  marry.  When  she  talked  about  her  am- 
bitions, her  mother  said,  "All  things  being 
equal,  you  can  do  whatever  you  wish  in 
life." 

Throughout  grade  and  high  school,  Hol- 
lis snagged  lead  roles  in  amateur  produc- 
tions. At  the  University,  she  got  her  first 
comeuppance. 

"As  a  freshman,  I  was  told  we  couldn't 
read  for  any  play  until  we  had  completed 
certain  courses." 

To  stay  close  to  her  love,  she  worked  as 

a    stagehand,    carpenter,    dressmaker,    and 

got  down  on  her  knees  to  scrub  the  stage. 

Then  came  her  first  audition  for  a  play. 


She  read  for  the  romantic,  beautiful  part 
of  Roxane  in  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  She 
was  cast  as  a  salesgirl,  the  orange  girl 
Then  she  read  for  the  part  of  a  fairy  prin- 
cess, an  elegant,  wistful  role.  She  was  cast 
as  a  cat.  Her  third  try  was  for  "Romeo  and 
Juliet."  That  time,  she  made  it  and  played 
Juliet. 

From  that  day  on,  Hollis  was  a  Univer- 
sity star,  with  the  encouragement  of  her 
teacher,  C.  Lowell  Lees,  who  is  now  head 
of  the  University  of  Utah's  drama  depart- 
ment. 

In  between  her  first  and  second  joust 
with  New  York  producers,  Hollis  did  more 
plays  and,  with  a  friend,  opened  a  summer 
theatre  which  was  a  smash  success  and 
scored  a  $2500  profit.  When  Hollis  came  to 
New  York  again,  she  had  some  ninety  dif- 
ferent roles  to  her  credit. 

"I  was  really  en  route  to  London,  that 
second  trip,"  she  says.  "A  friend  of  mine 
who  had  married  an  Englishman  was  try- 
ing to  get  me  a  work  permit  for  the  Lon- 
don stage." 

When  she  arrived  in  New  York,  she 
brought  with  her  a  reference  to  Charles 
Irving.  Charley  was  a  graduate  of  the 
same  university,  a  successful  radio  an- 
nouncer and  actor  who  then  played  the 
title  role  in  Young  Dr.  Malone.  Hollis  had 
been  told  to  call  him  if  she  needed  a  little 
cheering.  After  a  month,  she  did — she  did 
need  cheering  and  did  call  him. 

He  made  a  luncheon  date,  and  she  was 
to  meet  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  CBS 
Studio  Building.  When  Hollis  got  there. 
two  men  were  lounging  just  inside  the 
door.  One  disengaged  himself  and  asked, 
"Are   you   looking   for   Charley?" 

He  led  her  over  to  the  other  man  and 
introduced  him  as  Charley  Irving.  But  it 
turned  out  that  the  man  introduced  as 
Charley  was  really  Richard  Widmark,  e 
radio  actor  himself  at  the  time  (now,  oi 
course,  in  Hollywood),  and  the  man  who 
had  met  her  at  the  door  was  Charley. 

It  was  all  a  joke.  But  Hollis  decided 
Charley  must  be  a  little  shy,  and  she  was 
right.  However,  she  found  he  was  just 
what  the  doctor — Dr.  Malone,  in  this  case 
— ordered  for  the  blues.  He  was  jolly  and 
had  a  vibrant  personality.  Charley  stands 
about  six  feet,  has  blond  crew-cut  hair. 

They  hit  it  off  instantly.  Charley's 
mother  and  sister  were  in  town,  and  for 
a  month  they  were  a  foursome.  When 
Charley's  folks  left,  Hollis  and  Charley 
solemnly  agreed  they  were  in  love. 

"We  were  quite  a  conversational  two- 
some," she  recalls.  "We  were  in  the  midst 
of  an  intellectual  discussion,  a  few  months 
later,   when   Charley  proposed." 

They  were  sitting  over  coffee,  yaking 
away,  when  he  suddenly  asked,  "Now. 
for  example,  what  would  you  say  if 
asked  you   to  marry  me?" 

"Huh?" 

"Same  question   again." 

"I  guess  I  would  do  it,"  Hollis  said,  "it 
we  were   compatible." 

"That's  what  I  mean,"  he  said  quickly 
"If  we  were  married,  could  we  get  along?' 

So,  for  the  next  half-hour,  they  listed 
reasons  pro  and  con. 

"You  can  bet  the  scales  tipped  easily  in 
favor  of  marriage,"  she  says.  "Nothing  out- 
weighs  love." 

They  were  married  in  October,  and  by 
that  time  Hollis  had  done  something  about 
her  acting  career.  In  the  first  place,  she 
was  no  longer  Minnie.  Her  maiden  namt 
was  Frudenfeld  (which  translates  from 
German  into  "fruit  field")  and  she  had 
been  christened  Minnie. 

Friends  in  the  business  contended  "Min- 
nie" was  a  handicap.  There  was  Minnie- 
the-Moocher    and    Minnie    Pearl.    Minnie 


Irving  obviously  was  like  neither  of  these. 

"There's  nothing  wrong  with  'Minnie'," 
Charley  said.  "Don't  change  it." 

One  day  they  were  in  the  country  and 
the  hollies  were  in  bloom.  Minnie  Irving 
turned  to  her  husband,  put  out  her  hand 
and  said,  "Meet  Hollis  Irving." 

Charley  shrugged  and  said,  "I  still  in- 
sist a  holly  would  smell  as  sweet  by  any 
other  name — like  Minnie,  for  instance." 

But  thereafter  it  was  Hollis.  As  Hollis, 
she  landed  radio  jobs — her  first  was  in 
Gangbusters.  She  started  at  the  country's 
most  famous  repertory  theatre,  the  Hedge- 
row, in  Moylan,  Pennsylvania,  in  their 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  production,  with 
Eric  Bentley  directing. 

Since  that  first  year,  she  has  worked  in 
hundreds  of  different  radio  and  TV  pro- 
ductions— Suspense,  Studio  One,  daytime 
dramas.  She  regularly  plays  Gertie  on 
Perry  Mason,  as  well  as  Pearl  on  Road  Of 
Life.  Last  summer,  Hollis  toured  five 
weeks  with  Farley  Granger  in  "John 
Loves  Mary."  A  year  ago  this  fall,  Hollis 
was  in  her  first  Broadway  production, 
"Men  Of  Distinction." 

"It  took  me  five  years  to  get  a  Broadway 
part,"  she  says,  "and  the  show  closed  in 
four  days."  But  Holly's  hopes  are  still  high, 
and  she  has  been  studying  with  David 
Alexander,  noted  Broadway  director  of 
such  hits  as  "Pal  Joey"  and  "Hazel  Flagg." 

She  has  a  memento  Charley  gave  her  on 
opening  night.  It  is  a  pin — a  gold  star 
framing  a  blue  background  crowned  with 
a  ruby.  It  is  inscribed:  "To  the  only  star 
in  my  blue  heaven." 

Hollis  herself  gave  Charley  a  rather 
unique  piece  of  jewelry  which  tells  the 
story  of  the  farm  they  owned.  It  was  a 
35-acre  farm,  with  a  ten-room  house,  in 
Bucks  County. 

"And  we  had  to  enjoy  it,  once  we'd 
bought  it,"  Hollis  says.  "We  enjoyed  it 
with  a  vengeance." 

They  could  get  out  to  the  farm  only  on 
weekends.  It  was  a  two-hour  trip  each 
way.  They  toted  out  groceries  for  any- 
where from  two  to  twenty-five  guests. 
Hollis  never  got  out  of  the  kitchen.  Char- 
ley found  himself  wrestling  with  storm 
windows,  caring  for  the  grounds,  sawing 
and  hammering.  They  would  leave  New 
York,  looking  for  a  rest  after  a  week's 
work — and  return  from  their  weekend 
limp  and  exhausted.  Hollis  finally  pre- 
vailed on  Charley  to  sell  the  farm.  He  did, 
and  she  gave  him  a  tie  clasp. 

The  clasp  is  a  miniature  axe.  The  head 
lifts  up  to  reveal  a  picture  of  Hollis,  with 
the  inscription:  "And  the  farmer  took  a 
wife." 

The  Irvings  exchange  gifts  frequently.  A 
gift  for  Charley  on  his  birthday  might  be 
a  mocha  cake  with  all  the  trimmings — or 
a  box  of  potato  chips  that  he  gets  to  eat 
all  by  himself. 

"He  has  everything,"  she  says.  "Once  I 
gave  him  a  dozen  fine  handkerchiefs. 
Came  time  for  a  birthday  present  and  I 
looked  through  his  things  to  see  what  he 
needed.  The  handkerchiefs  hadn't  been 
touched — so  I  just  rewrapped  them  and 
he  got  them  all  over  again." 

On  the  other  hand,  Hollis  likes  quan- 
tity in  the  gifts  she  gets.  A  set  of  six 
wooden  spoons  for  the  kitchen,  for  in- 
stance, Charley  will  wrap  in  six  differ- 
ent packages.  He  often  gives  her  kitchen 
gadgets. 

"Why  not?"  he  says.  "I  like  her  cooking." 

Hollis  has  a  special  recipe  for  spare- 
ribs.  She  soaks  them  in  honey  and  soy 
sauce,  then  bakes  them  in  a  slow  oven 
and  serves  with  a  hot  barbecue  sauce. 
Most  of  her  cooking,  however,  is  confined 
to  'weekends,  when  the  maid  is  off. 

The  Irvings'  apartment  is  in  New  York's 
fashionable  Sutton  Place,  where  they  have 
two  top  floors  in  a  brownstone.  They  enter 
by    a   private    staircase    which   is   painted 


People  Go  Crazy  Over  These 
New  Kinds  of  Greeting  Cards 


...SO    IT'S   NO  WONDER    FOLKS 


IT'S  fun  to  show  cards  as  unusual  as  these 
— and  it's  easy  to  make  extra  spending 
money  all  year  'round! 

Your  friends  and  neighbors  will  marvel  at 
the  rich  glowing  colors,  the  beautiful  brand- 
new  designs,  the  magic-like  surprises  that 
actually  DO  things!  And  they'll  be  delighted 
to  give  you  big  orders  for  famous  Doehla  box 
assortments  of  All  Occasion  greeting  cards. 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED,  we  show  you 
easy  ways  for  any  beginner  to  make  money! 


You  make  as  much  as  60c  on  each  box. 

FREE  SAMPLES.  Mail  coupon  below — without 
money — for  sample  boxes  on  approval;  free 
samples  of  new  "Name-Imprinted"  Sta- 
tionery. No  obligation.  ©H.  D-  Co- 
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"How  it  Has  Helped  Out" 

"I'm  no  salesman.  But  these  cards 
have  been  a  delight  to  me.  I  just 
get  permission  to  show  the  cards!  The 
other  day  I  got  one  order  for  $17.45. 
How  It  has  helped  out!" 

— Mrs.  Bill  Withington,  Wis. 


HARRY  DOEHLA  CO.,  Studio   T-42,    (Polo   Alto,   Calif.) 
(If  you  live  East  of  Rockies,  (Nashua,  N.  H.| 

address  Nashua  office) 

Please  rush — for  FREE  TRIAL — sample  boxes 
on  approval,  money-making  plan.  Also  Free  Sam- 
ples  of    "Name-Imprinted"    Stationery. 


Name  .... 
Address 
City   


(Please  Print) 


..State.. 


0LEG  SUFFERERS 
Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
Booklet— "THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
HOME  TJSE."  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Llepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  60  years  of 
success.  Praised  and  en- 
dorsed by  multitudes. 
LIEPE  METHODS,  3250  N.  Green  Bay  Ave., I 
Deot.  37-B.  Milwaukee  12,  Wiscominl 


FREE 

BOOKLET 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat 
and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in 
many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth. 
Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping, 
rocking,  chafing  plate.  35c  and  60c  at  druggists. 
...  If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  don't  waste  money 
on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  generous  trial  box. 
KLUTCH  CO.  Box  5486B  ELMIRA,   N.  Y. 


—because  you  lack  a 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA 

•  You  can  qualify  for  an  American 
School  Diploma  in  spare  time  at  home! 
If  you  have  left  school,  write  or  mail 
coupon  for  FREE  booklet  that  tells 
how.  No  obligation  of  any  kind. 
OUR  57TH  YEAR - 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL,  Dept.  V253 
Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois 
Please  send  FREE  High  School  booklet. 


ADDRESS 

CITY  &  STATE. 


MATERNITY 

Style  Book  FgM 

NEW  Fifth  Avenue  styles  keep 
you  smart  throughout  pregnancy. 
Adjust  easily.  Dresses  $2.98  up; 
also  supporters,  undies.  Every- 
thing for  Baby,  too.  Low  prices. 
FREE  Book  In  plain  wrapper. 
LANE  BRYANT,  Dept.800 
Indianapolis  17,  Indiana 


...Train  At  Home  For 
A  WELL  PAID  CAREER 


PRACTICAL  NURSING 


Help  fill  the  urgent  need  for  Trained  Practical 
Nurses.  If  you  are  between  18  and  65,  it's  easy  to  ' 
train  at  home  in  your  spare  time  to  take  your  place  in  this  respect- 
ed calling.  Many  earn  while  learning.  High  school  is  not  needed. 
Nurse's  equipment  included.  Mail  this  ad  today  for  FREE  Facts. 
Wayne  School  Of  Practical  Nursing,  Inc.. 
2525  Sheffield  Ave.,   DesK  ET-75,   Chicago  14r  III. 
Please  rush  FREE  FACT3  and  Sample  Lesson  Pages. 

NAME 


BARGAIN!  To  Get  New  Customers!    All  for  Only 

ijA11AL|.   A^Mr      With  Beautiful  Simulated         pi  A    , 

Adorable  cart  ^x&o&&ser  50* 

Gleaming  imported  ceramic.  Colorfully  hand  decorated.  Adds 
a  gay  note  to  yoar  mantel, table, knick-knack  shelf  ,etc.Flowers 
can  be  removed,  if  desired,  and  Cart  may  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  Jolly  Cook  pours  salt;  Winking- Chef  pours  pepper. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Available  plain  (without  names)f  or  only  50c.  However,  foronly 
10c  extra,  we'll  artistically  hand-letter  any  family  name  on 
Cart,  and  any  first  names  of  Couple  on  each  of  the  charming"  fig- 
ures, as  illustrated.  Not  more  than  2  of  these  three-piece  sets 
to  each  customer.  Each  set  can  be  personalized  differently,  if 
you  desire,  so  that  you  can  give  one  away  as  a  gift.  Add  15c  to 
each  set  ordered  for  postage  and  handling.  NoC.O.D.'s  please. 
D0BBS  PRODUCTS  CO., 900W.lakeSLf  Dept.  448,  Chfcago7,  III. 
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BEAUTIFY  your  BUST 

AND 


Slim  your  waistline  and 
give  graceful  uplift  to  your 
bust  with  new  FRENCH  WAIST  SLIM- 
MER BRA,  the  amazing  2  in  1  beautifying 
foundation.  Molds  your  bust  and  reduces 
waist  at  the  same  time.  A  special  expensive 
elastic  waist  belt  gives  you  the  tiny  waist- 
line the  new  fashions  so  require. 

NO  RISK!  TRY  YOURS  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

Try  it  in  your  home.  Be  thrilled— satisfy 
yourself  that  the  amazing  French  Waist 
Slimmer  Bra  does  all  we  claim  for  it— or 
return  it  without  obligation. 


TODAY 


WARD  GREEN  CO.  Dept  N-292 

113  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

MY  BRA  SIZE  IS 

Please  rush  ray  French  Waist  Slimmer 
Bra  in  the  above  size  for  10  day  FREE 
TRIAL.  If  not  completely  delighted  I 
may  return  it  for  full  purchase  refund. 

Q  Please  send  C.O.D.  I  will  pay  post- 
man plus  postage. 

□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Ward  Green  pays 
postage. 


Name  . 
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.Zone State. 


pink  and  hung  with  famous  reproductions 
and   some  of  Hollis's   own   work. 

"My  paintings  are  just  a  hobby,"  she 
says. 

Most  of  her  canvases  are  impressions 
of  Charley  at  manual  labor  or  in  other 
constructive  moods  with  humorous  im- 
plications. 

The  top  floor  of  their  duplex  has  a  huge 
living  room.  The  walls  and  ceiling  and 
carpeting  are  in  yellow.  At  the  forward 
end  are  wall-to-wall  windows  which  look 
out  on  the  East  River  and  on  such  neigh- 
bors as  Billy  Rose,  Katharine  Cornell, 
Irving  Berlin.  There  are  begonias  and 
narcissus  on  the  ledge.  Under  the  window 
is  a  handsome  ten-foot  sofa.  Halfway  down 
the  room  is  a  pouff — a  huge  circular  hunk 
of  sofa  with  a  semi-circular  back. 

There  is  a  king-sized,  custom-built  radio 
and  phonograph  to  the  right  of  a  wood- 
burning  fireplace,  and  ceiling-high  book- 
cases and  a  spinet  piano.  When  Hollis  lifts 
her  eyes  from  the  music,  she  looks  through 
a  glass  panel  into  the  dining  room. 

The  dining  room  is  dark  red  and  yellow 
with  French  Empire  furnishings  of  rose 
and  tulip  wood.  On  a  summer  night,  the 
Irvings  walk  out  their  dining  room  win- 
dow and  up  to  their  roof  garden,  where 
they  have  a  dazzling  view  of  Manhattan's 
skyscraper  skyline. 

The  bedroom  and  den  are  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  duplex.  The  den  is  a  catch-all 
for  sewing,  ironing,  letter-writing  and 
video-viewing. 

"We  wouldn't  have  TV  in  the  living 
room,"  Hollis  says.  "It  interferes  with 
conversation." 

Their  bedroom  is  furnished  in  French 
Provincial  and  boasts  another  woodburn- 
ing  fireplace,  a  collection  of  bells  and  a 
luxurious  quilt  with  French  figures.  Above 
the  bed  are  3-D  reproductions  of  Godoy 
models.  The  colors  here  are  purple,  green 
and  white. 

"I  love  earth  colors,"  Hollis  explains.  "I 
like  clothes  that  way,  too — yellows,  or- 
anges, reds,  browns  and  blacks." 

She  favors  tailored  clothes  but,  as  Char- 
ley observes,  "She  dresses  to  fit  her  mood 
— and  her  moods  range  from  denim  to 
satin." 


But  Hollis  has  no  time  to  be  really 
moody.  Their  life  is  upside  down  and, 
rather  than  make  a  distinction  between 
social  and  business  worlds,  they  wrap 
each  day  in  one  big  bundle. 

Charley,  who  produces  the  TV  drama, 
Search  For  Tomorrow,  is  up  at  six-thirty 
each  morning.  Hollis  doesn't  have  to  rouse 
herself  until  nine,  unless  she  is  working 
on  a  filming  of  a  TV  show — such  as  Man 
Against  Crime — and  then  she,  too,  is  up 
with  the  birds. 

They  may  both  be  out  all  day,  or  the 
home  may  turn  into  the  site  of  a  con- 
ference. People  come  and  go  continuously. 
Several  times  a  week  they  have  six  or 
more  guests  for  dinner.  But  their  home  is 
not  a  madhouse.  Hollis  has  organized 
housekeeping  so  that  no  one  is  ever  at  a 
loss  as  where  to  find  either  underwear  or 
cheese  and  crackers.  Hollis  plans  the  meals 
and  the  house  cleaning  schedule.  Although 
she  has  a  full-time  maid,  Hollis  herself 
takes  on  a  lot  of  the  cleaning  chores  and 
still   wields  a  mean  scrub  brush. 

"The  worst  handicap  in  our  work  is  that 
we  can't  make  plans  in  advance." 

They  wanted  a  trip  abroad,  but  had  no 
idea  of  when  they  could  get  away.  Hollis 
got  the  passports  and  put  them  in  a  safe 
place.  Months  later,  Charley  announced 
that  he  could  get  some  time  off.  A  week 
later,  they  were  gone. 

Often  they  don't  know  by  Friday  morn- 
ing whether  they  will  be  able  to  accept  a 
weekend  invitation  to  the  country.  But 
they  do  have  fun,  and  there  is  only  one 
tragic  note  in  their  six  years  of  marriage. 
Their  only  child  died  at  three  months. 
Hollis  does  not  talk  much  about  this. 

"Hollis  doesn't  inflict  her  own  sufferings 
on  others,"  Charley  notes.  "But,  for  others, 
she'll  cry  her  heart  out." 

It  would  be  hard  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween Hollis  and  the  part  for  which  she  is 
known  on  The  Road  Of  Lije.  Pearl  is  a 
poor,  harried  domestic  in  the  employ  of  a 
selfish  woman.  Any  similarity  in  the  lives 
of  Pearl  and  Hollis  is  purely  coincidental. 
But  Hollis,  before  all  other  things,  is  a 
warm  and  understanding  woman — and  it 
is  these  qualities  which  undoubtedly  reach 
out  and  capture  listeners'  hearts. 


Bob  Crosby — 
The  Boy  Who  Could  Work  Miracles 


(Continued  from  page  58) 
Crosby  himself,  not  to  be   confused   with 
any  other  product  with  a  similar  name. 

All  of  which  proves  that  Bob's  a  boy 
who  can  really  work  miracles.  That  treas- 
ured phrase,  "his  own,"  gives  the  clue. 
Talent  like  Bob's  should  always  merit  full 
confidence  and  win  triumphs  for  its  pos- 
sessor. Yet  Bob  had  to  work  twice  as  hard 
as  any  other  young  hopeful.  He  had  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  lightning  could 
strike  twice  in  the  same  family.  Brother 
Bing  got  there  first.  Brother  Bing  made 
Crosby  a  name  famous  around  the  globe. 
There  was  almost  no  one — except  Bob 
himself — who  believed  that  another  Crosby 
could  make  the  grade. 

The  road  was  paved  with  ifs.  If  Bob  suc- 
ceeded, people  were  bound  to  say:  "Well, 
he  must  have  had  plenty  of  help — must  be 
mighty  nice  to  be  related  to  Bing!"  If  he 
failed:  "See?  That's  what  comes  of  try- 
ing to  ride  the  tail  of  your  brother's  kite!" 

But  Bob  didn't  fail.  And  he  didn't  have 
help.  Bob  Crosby  achieved  his  own  suc- 
cess, through  his  own  efforts.  A  visit  to 
his  Brentwood  home  helps  to  show  just 
how  Bob  got  that  way — and  how  he's 
bringing  up  all  his  own  little  Crosbys  to 
have  the  same  do-or-die  spirit. 


It's  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  a  rainy 
one,  at  that.  But  neither  rain  nor  snow 
nor  sleet  can  stop  these  busy  Crosbys  in 
their  tracks.  This  just  isn't  a  family  to 
sit  around  and  mope. 

Bob  and  Bob  Junior  are  tossing  a  foot- 
ball the  length  of  the  living  room,  while 
table  lamps  sway  precariously.  Chris  and 
little  Junie,  who  is  easily  the  most  beau- 
tiful baby  girl  in  these  parts,  come  in  to 
say  goodbye.  They're  weather-proofed 
from  head  to  toe,  wearing  boots,  slickers 
and  caps  that  all  but  cover  their  faces, 
and  they're  going  out  to  investigate  the 
unusual  California  weather.  Steve  is  long 
since  gone  on  some  small-boy  project  of 
his  own.  And  from  the  upstairs  hall  the 
voice  of  fourteen-year-old  Cathy  floats 
down:  "Mother,  may  I  borrow  the  adding 
machine  to  check  this  problem  I'm  work- 
ing on?" 

Mother  June  raises  her  head  from  her 
own  homework  to  answer,  "Yes,  dear." 
That's  right,  her  own  homework.  She's  a 
remarkable  girl,  Mrs.  Bob  Crosby.  After 
more  than  fifteen  happy  years  of  mar- 
riage and  the  birth  of  five  children,  she 
is  right  in  the  middle  of  a  stiff  pre -medical 
course  at  UCLA! 

"I've  wanted  to  be  a  doctor  since  I  was 


six  years  old,"  she  says  with  her  shy, 
warm  smile,  "and  my  father,  who  is  one, 
has  been  trying  to  discourage  me  from  it 
just  that  long.  I  took  some  pre-med 
when  I  attended  Sarah  Lawrence;  then, 
after  we  were  married  and  Bob  went 
overseas,  I  got  in  some  more  via  corres- 
pondence courses.  And  now  I'm  taking 
four  courses  a  week  at  UCLA."  She 
wants  to  specialize  in  pediatrics,  and  is  un- 
daunted by  the  fact  that  she  has  approxi- 
mately fourteen  more  years  of  schooling 
before  she  is  through.  "Maybe  it's  better 
that  way.  By  the  time  I'm  ready  to  serve 
my  internship,  even  Junie  will  be  well 
into  her  teens,  so  I  won't  have  any  family 
problems  on  my  mind." 

You'd  wonder  how  she  does  it,  this 
small,  slim  girl — how  she  does  it,  and 
where  she  finds  the  time  and  energy. 
Going  to  school  is  only  one  small  part  of 
her  daily  routine.  She  does  her  own 
housework  and  the  cooking  for  her  large 
brood.  She  watches  her  husband's  TV 
show  five  times  weekly,  making  intelligent 
notes  of  things  they  might  discuss  to  im- 
prove it.  She's  also  an  artist  of  consid- 
erable talent;  the  charming  oil  portrait  of 
the  five  Crosby  children  which  hangs  in 
the  living  room  was  painted  by  their 
mother.  And  everyone  agree  that  she's 
a  fine  mother  indeed;  regardless  of  what 
she,  herself,  is  doing,  she  always  knows 
where  and  how  her  children  are. 

June  isn't  impressed  with  her  stagger- 
ing schedule.  "The  housework  isn't  bad, 
as  each  of  the  children  has  certain  chores 
to  do.  Probably  it  would  be  easier  to  do 
them  myself  than  it  is  to  keep  after  the 
youngsters — you  know  how  children  are 
apt  to  wrangle  about  things  like  that — 
but  Bob  and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  accept  responsibility 
while  they're  young.  So,  eventually, 
everything  does  get  done.  As  for  the 
cooking  .  .  .  well,  I've  always  loved  to 
cook,  and  it  seems  to  run  in  the  family. 
Even  the  boys  come  out  into  the  kitchen 
and  help  every  once  in  a  while." 

If  the  Crosby  children,  collectively,  have 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  they  might  well 
have  inherited  it  from  their  father.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  Bob  Crosby's  family  uses 
every  product  he  advertises  for  his  spon- 
sors. What's  more,  he  goes  out  and  buys 
them,  just  like  anyone  else.  "Why,  of 
course,  I  try  my  sponsors'  products,"  he 
says  seriously,  as  if  surprised  at  the  idea 
that  any  performer  wouldn't.  "How  else 
could  I  stand  there  and  talk  sincerely  to 
an  audience  about  whatever  I'm  selling?" 
What  he  isn't  selling  his  audience,  ob- 
viously, is  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

Television  has  made  some  big  changes 
in  the  life  of  Bob  Crosby.  For  one  thing, 
he  says  he  has  never  worked  so  hard  as  he 
does  now.  "Taking  the  band  out  on  the 
road  for  one-night  stands  seems  like  a 
vacation,  compared  to  this!"  he  says  fer- 
vently. The  Bob  Crosby  Show  can  be  seen 
over  CBS-TV  daily,  Monday  through 
Friday,  which  keeps  the  maestro  and  his 
boys  pretty  well  occupied.  They  do  a 
day's  show,  break  for  lunch,  and  imme- 
diately begin  rehearsing  tomorrow's  pro- 
gram. "And  when  you  have  five  or  six 
musical  productions  every  day,  man,  you're 
working!" 

"That's  one  reason  I'm  glad  June  has 
taken  up  her  medical  studies  again,"  he 
continues.  "Otherwise,  she'd  be  a  tele- 
vision widow  for  sure.  I'm  usually 
bushed  by  the  time  I  come  home,  and 
most  of  the  time  all  I  want  to  do  is  sit 
down  and  relax.  Gosh,  I  don't  even  play 
golf  any  more — haven't  got  the  time.  But 
I'm  lucky.  June  doesn't  mind  if  we  don't 
go  out  as  much  as  we  used  to.  There's 
so  much  hard  work  in  studying  medicine 
that  she  really  needs  these  evenings  at 
home  for  studying.    And  she  loves  it,  too, 


so  I  don't  have  to  feel  guilty  about  staying 
home   a  lot." 

Bob  is  as  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
a  musican  as  you  could  find,  which  is 
one  good  reason  why  his  band  remains  up 
there  on  the  top.  All  of  the  questions 
that  lovers  of  popular  music  ask — like 
"Why  don't  they  write  the  kind  of  songs 
they  used  to?"  and  "Why  aren't  there  any 
outstanding  bands,  like  there  were  before 
the  war?" — are  questions  he's  asked,  too. 

"I've  talked  to  the  best  songwriters  in 
the  business,  the  same  ones  who  wrote  the 
songs  we're  still  playing  ten  or  fifteen 
years  later.  They  admit  that  the  stuff  they 
put  out  today  isn't  as  good;  they  admit 
that  they  just  knock  out  some  little  cutie 
or  gimmick  song.  Why?  Well,  they  say 
something  new  has  been  added  since  the 
days  they  wrote  the  songs  you  remember. 
Disc  jockeys. 

"One  of  our  most  famous  songwriters 
told  me  that  the  life  of  the  average  song 
today  is  about  five  weeks.  The  disc 
jockeys  play  a  new  tune  about  that  long 
and  kill  it.  This  writer  told  me  that,  if  he 
worked  his  heart  out  on  a  good  song,  it 
would  be  just  as  dead  in  five  weeks  as 
something  he  knocked  out  in  ten  minutes. 
The  only  hits  today  are  the  old  ones  that 
were  written  before,  he  said,  and  I  guess 
that's  the  truth.  I  keep  hoping  it's  just  a 
cycle  .  .  .  but  I  don't  know.  I  wish  I  did, 
because  what  the  public  wants  means  a 
lot." 

He  rubs  his  jaw  thoughtfully.  "And  the 
bands — they  all  ask  what  has  happened 
to  the  bands  of  the  late  '30s  and  early  '40s. 
That  would  be  a  tough  one  for  me  to 
answer,  because  nothing  happens  to  mine. 
We've  never  tried  to  keep  up  with  the 
fads,  which  is  one  thing  that  happened  to 
a  lot  of  them.  What  I  mean  is,  we  never 
switched  from  sweet  to  swing  to  be-bop, 
just  because  each  seemed  hot  at  a  particu- 
lar moment.  We  started  out  as  a  Dixie- 
land jazz  band,  and  that's  what  we  are 
today.  I  don't  say  that's  the  only  way — 
sticking  to  your  original  formula — but  I 
hope  I'm  right.  Anyhow,"  he  adds  with 
a  grin,  "at  least  nobody  can  say:  'I  used 
to  like  Bob  Crosby's  band  before  he  started 
doing  this  or  that.'  'Cause  we've  stayed 
the  same  through  all  the  trends." 

The  biggest  thing  television  has  done 
to  Bob  is  to  scare  the  daylights  out  of  him. 
"Before  we  started  this  show,  I  used  to 
hear  all  this  talk  about  how  TV  was 
ruining  the  people,  how  we  were  becoming 
a  nation  of  morons  because  nobody  read 
any  more  and  everybody  watched  TV. 

"I  honestly  didn't  know  what  to  expect 
from  our  audience  in  the  beginning.  Well, 
I  can  tell  you  right  now,  those  people  out 
there  sure  made  a  believer  of  me!  We've 
never  used  a  hook,  asking  people  to  write 
in  and  tell  us  what  they  thought  about  the 
show,  so  those  who  write  us  do  so  because 
they  want  to.  The  amount  of  mail  we've 
been  getting  is  wonderful,  but  the  thing 
that  frightened  me  was  the  obvious  intelli- 
gence of  these  people! 

"As  it  happens,  June  has  never  got  too 
close  to  the  profession,  so  we  liked  to 
think  that  her  comments  on  the  show  were 
just  about  those  of  Mrs.  Average  Ameri- 
can who  was  also,  I  hoped,  watching  the 
program.  Except  that  I  knew  how  bright 
my  wife  was.  Well,  so  are  these  other 
people  who  write  in.  And  they  don't  only 
listen  to  the  music  on  the  show;  they  listen 
to  what  we  say.  That's  what  threw  me. 
You  know,  I  always  give  them  a  little 
message  at  the  end  of  the  show,  and  I  was 
pretty  casual  about  it  until  the  letters 
started  coming  in.  Now  I  think  about  what 
I  say,  because — and  it  awes  me  to  realize 
it — that  message  means  something  to  them. 
It's  important." 

They  couldn't  get  their  message  from  a 
nicer  guy  than  Bob  Crosby,  the  boy  who 
could  work  miracles — and  proved  it. 
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Brides-To-Be  and  Married 
Women  Should  Know  These  Facts 

The  modern  woman  fully  realizes  how  nec- 
essary douching  is  for  intimate  cleanli- 
ness, her  health  and  married  happiness. 
Another  survey  showed  that  of  the  mar- 
ried women  asked: 

83.3%  douche  after  monthly  periods. 

86.5%  douche  at  other  times. 
The  important  question  is  'what  is  the 
best  product  to  use?'  Certainly  you'll  want 
to  use  one  that  is  so  highly  recommended 
among  nurses  for  a  cleansing,  deodoriz- 
ing douche.  That  product  is  zonite! 

ZONITE  Offers  Powerful  Hygienic  Protection 

zonite  immediately  combats  germ-life 
right  on  contact.  The  advantage  of  douch- 
ing with  zonite  is  that  it  promptly  washes 
away  germs  and  odor-causing  waste  de- 
posits. It  completely  deodorizes.  Never 
leaves  any  lasting  telltale  odor  of  its  own. 

No  other  type  liquid  product  for  the 
douche  of  all  those  tested  is  so  powerfully 
effective  yet  absolutely  safe  to  body  tissues 
as  zonite.  It  is  positively  non-poisonous, 
non-irritating,  zonite  may  even  be  swal- 
lowed accidentally  with  safety. 

Be  sure  to  buy  zonite  for 
your  douche.  Inexpensive — 
costs  only  a  few  pennies  per 
douche. 

ZONITE  Has  '101'  Valuable  Uses 
in  the  Home 


FREE!  Write  Zonite  Products 
Corp.,  Dept.RM-24,100  Park  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  for  free  book 
on  feminine  hygiene. 
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LADIES.' 

How  would  you  like  to  hear  lots  of  extra  change 
in  your  pocket — know  there's  EXTRA  BILLS  in 
your  wallet! 

Yes,  you  can  make  extra  money  in  your  spare 
time  by  taking  subscription  orders  tor  ALL  our 
popular  magazines.  At  absolutely  no  cost  to  you, 
act  as  our  magazine  secretary  in  your  community. 
It's  so  easy — and  so  profitable.  No  experience  is 
necessary.  And  best  of  all  you  can  earn  while 
you  learn  FREE. 

All  you  do  is  talk  to  your  friends — your  neigh- 
bors and  relatives — our  interesting  magazines 
will  do  the  rest! 

It's  as  easy  as  all  that!  Write  today  for  free 
material  to: 


'  Macfadden   Publications,    Inc. 

1  Box  55,  Dept.  RM  2/54 

■  205  E.  42nd  Street,   New  York,    N.   Y. 

I  I'm  interested.  I  want  to  make  more  money. 

I  Send  full  information  immediately. 

I 

'  Name 


I  Streets  No 

I 

■  City State.. 
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HAIR0FF&0UT 


love  hair  inatantly  above  and  below  the  Burface  of  the 

Everyone    Iovlh    Imir-frec    akin.     BE    ATTKA(    I  1  \  I . 

INSTEAD  OF  ATTRACTING  ATTENTION.  Remove 
that  ugly  unwanted  hair  at  once.  Return  thu  ad  with  $1.20; 
regular  package  of  a  true,  tried  and  tested  hair  remover. 
Saniph-   hi/..-   2F>r.    Results    guaranteed. 

Lechler  Hair  Removing  Specialist.  560  Broadway.  N.Y.  12.  NY. 
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Large  Size  si  00 

Assorted  Colors  ONLY    1 

Money    Back     Guarantee.     Order    Now 

MURRAY    HILL    HOUSE,    Dept.    68-G 

157    Kant  3l8t  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
^^^M     Dealers'  Inquiries  Invited  ^m^mt 


Start  a  Greeting  Card  &  Gift  Shop  at  Home 

MAKE  $50,  $75,  $100  and  more 

EXTRA  MONEY 

Show  new  "lifelike  action" 
greeting  cards.  Complete  line 
wrappings,  gifts.  Profits  to 
IOOp/o,  plus  Dormeyer  Deep-  ; 
well  Fryer,  other  famous  prod- 
ucts as  bonus.  Write  for  Free- 
Trial  outfit  of  Feature  All  Oc- 
casion assortments  on  approval. 
Free  color  Catalog.  Sell  Ing 
Guide. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 
North      Abinqton      221, 


1954    Assortment 
lovel    Birthday, 
c-t  Well   Cards 


If)  DRESSES  SQ45 

■  w       all  for  only  **  uicd 


SPECIAL  ASSORTMENT!  Silk,  Wool,  Cotton, 
and  Rayon  Dresses!  All  sizes  in  good  con- 
dition! PRICE  INCLUDES  ALL  10  DRESSES! 
NO  LESS!  Rush  order  NOW! 
12  CHILDREN'S  DRESSES  only  $3  (used). 
Good  condition.  Unusual  assortment.  ALL 
SIZES.  Order  now  while  they  last! 
20  PIECE  SURPRISE  ASSORTMENT— $2.91 
(used).  Sensational  bundles  of  clothes  in- 
cludes ass't  of  skirts,  children's  pants, 
pajamas,  etc.  Each  bundle  different! 
EXTRA!  Ladies'  COAT  or  TOPPER  (used) 
(up  to  $75  value)  sent  with  every  dress 
order  for  only  $1.50  additional. 
FREE. GIFT  incl.  with  $5  order  or  more! 
Send$ldeposit,balanceCOD  plus  postage. 
MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  DELIGHTED! 

BEST  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

15  Hester  St.,  Dept.  MF -2  N.Y.  2,  N.Y. 


Brandon  de  Wilde — Jaguar  for  Jamie 


(Continued  from  page  39) 

Brandon  de  Wilde  has  achieved  stardom 
in  the  legitimate  theatre,  the  movies,  and 
now  in  the  title  role  of  Jamie,  his  own 
network  show  on  ABC-TV. 

Now,  what  about  Brandon  de  Wilde's 
Jaguar? 

Kind  of  symbolic,  that  Jaguar.  It's  an  old 
nail  keg  and  a  high-chair  seat  fastened  to 
a  five-foot  wooden  plank  mounted  on  a 
set  of  baby-carriage  wheels.  Brandon 
keeps  it  parked  inside  the  picket  fence  on 
the  postage-stamp-size  front  lawn  of  his 
home  in  Baldwin,  Long  Island. 

It's  the  very  same  unpretentious  house 
that  Brandon's  been  living  in  since  he  was 
a  mere  toddler.  The  same  house  that 
Frederic  and  Eugenia  de  Wilde  (a  pair  of 
astonished  but  elated  parents  they  must 
have  been)  brought  their  boy  back  to,  on 
that  fabulous  night  of  January  5,  1950, 
after  he  had  shared  repeated  bows  and 
curtain  calls  with  Ethel  Waters  and  Julie 
Harris  at  the  Empire  Theatre.  As  of  that 
night,  Brandon  had  a  cheering  public  and 
critics  in  the  palm  of  his  little  hand.  At 
the  tender  age  of  seven,  he  had  'em  be- 
witched, bedazzled  and  de-Wilde'd. 

Proof  of  this  could  be  read  in  the  news- 
papers, next  day.  Glowing  words  of  praise 
— the  kind  that  usually  form  the  warp  and 
woof  of  a  magic  carpet  fabric  ...  a  magic 
carpet  to  de-luxe  living,  replete  with  pri- 
vate swimming  pool. 

A  mere  four  years  have  passed  since 
Brandon's  sensational  emergence  in  "The 
Member  of  the  Wedding."  Since  then  his 
prestige  and  stature  as  a  child  actor  have 
increased.  He  was  co-starred  with  Helen 
Hayes  in  "Mrs.  McThing."  With  Lee  J. 
Cobb  in  "The  Emperor's  Clothes."  Again 
with  Ethel  Waters  and  Julie  Harris  in  the 
film  version  of  "Wedding."  Millions  of 
movie-goers  saw  him  play  unforgettable 
scenes  with  two-fisted,  gun-totin'  Alan 
Ladd  in  "Shane."  And  now  he  has  Jamie, 
a  top-ranking  TV  dramatic  series,  as  his 
fame-winning  vehicle. 

In  the  lingo  of  show  business,  Brandon 
is  "box  office."  He  is  a  "property,"  the  dol- 
lar value  of  which  must  be  increasing  with 
each  new  success. 

It's  hard  to  say  how  any  other  parents 
of  a  bonanza  like  Brandon  would  behave 
in  the  face  of  such  temptation.  What 
Frederic  and  Eugenia  de  Wilde  have  done 
is  perfectly  plain  to  see.  They  have  simply 
vetoed  the  magic-carpet,  gravy-train 
route  to  elegance.  Their  motto  is  "Normal- 
cy." 

The  de  Wilde  house  on  Westminster 
Road  is  just  about  as  normal  as  Brandon's 
dungarees.  The  width  of  a  garage  drive- 
way separates  the  de  Wildes  from  their 
neighbors  on  either  side.  The  little  picket- 
fenced  lawn  in  front  (parking  area  for 
Brandon's  nail-keg  sports  car)  is  no  con- 
tender for  a  landscaping  prize.  A  small 
porch  leads  to  a  tiny  foyer  and  that,  in 
turn,  into  a  living  room  .  .  .  comfortable, 
tastefully  furnished,  by  no  means  spacious. 

Holi-Shan  and  Luki,  two  utterly  beauti- 
ful Siamese  cats  of  blue  ribbon  caliber, 
give  a  mildly  inquisitive  glance  when  a 
visitor  enters  and  then  promptly  settle 
back  into  aloof  indifference. 

A  ring  on  the  doorbell  is  answered  by 
Brandon's  dad,  there  being  no  servant  or 
housemaid  to  attend  to  the  matter.  Fritz 
(as  his  friends  call  him)  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  young  leading  man  or  the  chap 
cast  as  the  sympathetic  friend  in  good  sup- 
porting roles.  This  first  impression  is  only 
one  step  removed  from  the  actual  fact,  be- 
cause Fritz  de  Wilde  is  "theatre"  right 
down  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones.  He  has  a 
long  list  of  credits  as  stage  manager  for 
Broadway    and   touring   plays,   and   he   is 


presently  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Talent 
Associates,  producers  of  Jamie. 

"I'm  going  to  have  to  tear  away  pretty 
soon,"  Fritz  says.  "Got  to  be  in  on  a  script 
conference  for  next  week's  show,  but 
Mrs.  de  Wilde  should  be  along  any  min- 
ute— in  fact,  here  she  is  now." 

Eugenia  de  Wilde,  tall,  tawny-haired, 
extremely  attractive,  comes  in  from  the 
street,  a  bit  breathless  and  with  apologies 
for  not  being  on  the  welcoming  committee. 
Her  reason  for  being  late?  She's  been  at  a 
lively  meeting  of  the  local  Parent-Teachers 
Association. 

Glancing  at  a  wall  clock,  Eugenia  says, 
"Brandon  ought  to  be  home  before  long.  I 
doubt  if  he'll  be  kept  after  school  two  days 
in  a  row." 

Brandon  de  Wilde — kept  after  school? 

"Yesterday,  his  teacher  reprimanded 
him  for  chewing  gum  in  class,"  Eugenia 
explains.  "Brandon  had  to  write  out  a  note 
to  that  effect  and  bring  it  home  for  me  to 
sign." 

Aside  from  an  occasional  lapse  of  de- 
portment like  that,  Brandon  does  very 
nicely  in  his  sixth-grade  class  at  Lenox 
Public  School,  just  around  the  corner.  The 
school's  playground  can  be  seen  from  the 
rear  windows  of  the  de  Wilde  house  and, 
during  outdoor  play  periods,  Eugenia  can 
glance  out  and  see  Brandon  romping  about 
with  his  schoolmates. 

"Our  Board  of  Education  people  have 
been  wonderfully  understanding  and  co- 
operative about  the  conflict  between  school 
hours  and  television  rehearsal  time,"  she 
says.  "Every  Monday,  Brandon  has  a  full 
schedule  of  camera  and  dress  rehearsal, 
so  he's  away  from  class  all  that  day.  Other 
rehearsal  time  cuts  into  only  one  other 
school  day — Friday  afternoon.  All  of  this 
time  is  compensated  for  by  private  study 
with  a  school-approved  tutor.  The  same 
teacher,  incidentally,  who's  worked  with 
Brandon  since  all  this  started.  It's  worked 
out  very  well." 

The  conversation  turns  to  Jamie  as  a 
vehicle  for  Brandon's  very  special  talents. 

"We're  trying  to  keep  away  from  'situa- 
tion' comedy  in  the  usual  sense,"  Fritz 
says.  "We  want  honesty  to  dictate  every 
mood,  every  conflict,  every  laugh,  every 
action,  wherever  possible.  In  other  words, 
we  want  the  situations  to  arise  out  of 
Jamie's  basic  predicament — a  youngster 
suddenly  orphaned,  learning  to  live  with 
well-intentioned   relatives." 

In  the  real-life  home  of  the  lad  who 
plays  Jamie,  there  is  evidence  everywhere 
that  Brandon  belongs,  most  importantly. 
The  living  room,  for  instance.  In  general, 
the  tone  of  this  room  is  subdued,  under- 
played. But  the  eye  cannot  avoid  being 
drawn  to  one  vivid  focal-point  of  interest 
— a  large  oil  painting,  impressively  framed. 
Brandon's  portrait. 

In  it,  Brandon  is  perched  on  the  seat  of 
a  swing.  The  perspective  suggests  that  he 
is  at  a  great  height  because,  far  beneath, 
there  is  a  luminous  cluster  of  lights — city 
lights.  And  what  suspends  this  swing?  A 
weird  array  of  gaily  colored  balloons 
floating,  swaying  high  up  in  a  starry  sky. 

Eugenia  explains  that  the  strange  can- 
vas was  painted  by  Lester  Polakov,  who 
designed  the  stage  sets  for  "Wedding." 

"Aside  from  that  very  good  likeness  of 
Brandon,"  she  says,  "it's  the  dreamlike 
quality  of  the  background,  almost  border- 
ing on  fantasy,  that  pleases  us.  It's  rem- 
iniscent of  the  collective  de  Wilde  state 
of  mind  at  that  time." 

And  Eugenia  relates  the  fairly  incredible 
events  leading  up  to  "that  time."  She 
harks  back  to  November,  1949,  a  time  when 
Brandon,  in  the  second  grade,  was  pre- 
occupied with  learning  his  three  R's.  Eu- 
genia,   very    housewifely,    was    trying    to 


get  her  Christmas  shopping  list  finalized. 
Fritz,  busy  in  an  office  off  Broadway,  was 
buried  in  his  manifold  problems  as  as- 
sistant stage  manager  of  a  play  soon  to 
be  produced.  And  there  was  also  Robert 
Whitehead,  the  play's  producer,  getting 
gloomier  with   each  passing  day. 

"Bob  Whitehead  had  solved  all  his 
casting  problems  but  one,"  Fritz  says.  "The 
part  of  seven-year-old  John  Henry  was 
auditioned  by  every  professional  child 
actor  in  town.  Not  one  of  them  came  with- 
in a  mile  of  being  right  for  it." 

A  situation,  Fritz  explained,  which 
could  cause  a  play  to  fold  even  before 
it  opened,  because  the  John  Henry  part 
was  a  key  role.  Fritz  describes  the  deep- 
ening gloom  and  then  touches  on  a  casual 
luncheon  date  in  town  with  his  little  fam- 
ily. Anyway,  it  started  as  a  casual 
date.   .   .   . 

"We  went  to  Sardi's — Eugenia,  Brandon 
and  myself,"  Fritz  continues.  "A  gal  we 
knew  came  over  to  our  table — Terry  Fay, 
a  casting  agent.  She  stood  there  for  a 
moment,  pointed  at  Brandon  and  then 
said,  'Why  don't  you  have  him  read  for 
the   part?'" 

The  de  Wildes,  caught  off  balance  by 
this  suggestion,  stared  blankly,  and  then 
laughed  politely.  But  Terry  soon  convinced 
them  that  she  wasn't  being  frivolous.  She 
argued:  Wasn't  Whitehead  getting  no- 
where fast?  And  Brandon,  look  at  him, 
wasn't  he  at  least  physically  perfect  for 
the  part?  Okay,  maybe  he'll  fare  no  better 
than  the  other  kids,  but  why  not  march 
him  back  to  the  office  right  after  lunch, 
stick  a  script  in  his  pudgy  hand  and  let 
him  read? 

And  Eugenia  remembers  her  amuse- 
ment as  she  nudged  Fritz  and  murmured 
a  reminder  that  Brandon,  age  seven, 
hadn't  as  yet  learned  how  to  read! 

But  Brandon  did  audition  that  day, 
learning  his  lines  as  they  were  read  to  him 
— and  electrifying  the  atmosphere  in  the 
Whitehead  production  offices.  .  .  . 

A  sudden  loud  clatter — something  like 
a  stampede  of  Shetland  ponies — interrupts 
from  the  front  porch.  The  foyer  door  bangs 
open  and  slams  shut.  Four  feet,  eight 
inches  of  compressed  energy  gallops  into 
the  room.   Brandon  is  home  from  school. 

After  politely  slowing  down  for  intro- 
ductions, and  after  his  dad  departs  for 
New  York,  Brandon  briefly  excuses  him- 
self for  a  change  from  school  clothes  to 
more  rugged  play  togs.  The  sartorial 
switch  accomplished,  he  re-opens  the  door 
of  his  room.  You  are  invited  to  enter.  The 
little  room  tells  a  lot  about  Brandon. 

Shelves  are  loaded  with  books,  among 
them:  Tom  Sawyer,  Detective;  Toby  Tyler, 
or  Ten  Weeks  with  a  Circus;  The  Wind 
in  the  Willows;  The  Cowboy  Encyclopedia; 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

A  table  is  stacked  with  games,  jig-saw 
puzzles  and  more  games.  Slumped  gro- 
tesquely in  one  corner  is  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy (the  dummy,  that  is) .  Brandon  ex- 
plains: "I  won  him  last  summer  when  I 
went  to  Coney  Island." 

There's  a  tank  of  tropical  fish.  There's 
a  cage  holding  two  hamsters. 


On  a  shelf  beneath  a  corner  window 
repose  more  games  and  a  miscellany  of 
possessions  prized  by  most  small  fry — 
scale -model  ships,  trains,  autos  and  planes; 
a  flashlight;  a  pocketknife;  a  concertina;  a 
pair  of  spy  glasses;  and  a  signed  photo- 
graph of  Beatrice  Lillie. 

Eugenia  almost  giggles  as  she  makes 
the  next  comment.  "A  sight  to  behold  is 
Bea  Lillie  at  the  wheel  of  Brandon's 
wooden  scooter,  driving  down  our  street." 

"She  doesn't  drive,"  Brandon  says.  "I 
have  to  push  her." 

A  mental  picture  of  any  lady  astride 
Brandon's  scrap-lumber  jalopy,  riding  it 
down  this  staid  suburban  street,  is  amus- 
ing enough — but  it  staggers  the  imagina- 
tion when  you  realize  that  Eugenia  and 
Brandon  really  mean  Lady  Peel  .  .  .  Bea 
Lillie,  the  internationally  famous  comedi- 
enne. She,  a  visitor  to  his  admittedly 
modest  house  on  this  admittedly  un- 
glamorous  Baldwin  side  street? 

"Bea's  very  fond  of  Brandon,"  Eugenia 
tells  you.  "She's  been  out  here  two  or 
three  times.  Telephones  us  whenever  she's 
in  town,  if  she  can't  come  out.  Bea  used 
to  call  for  Brandon  at  the  theatre,  between 
a  matinee  and  evening  show,  and  whisk 
him  off  to  some  42nd  Street  shooting  gal- 
lery or  penny  arcade.  She's  a  grand  per- 
son." 

Other  stage  and  screen  luminaries  like 
to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  quiet  West- 
minster Road — Jean  Arthur  and  Julie 
Harris,  among  others.  They,  like  the  de 
Wildes,  seem  to  be  people  whose  sense  of 
values  doesn't  depend  on  the  private- 
swimming-pool  yardstick.  Celebrities  or 
not,  they  visit  the  de  Wilde  house  because 
Brandon,  Eugenia  and  Fritz  live  there. 
Reason  enough. 

Brandon  completes  your  tour  of  the 
house  with  a  good  look  at  the  basement, 
headquarters  for  many  of  Brandon's  spe- 
cial hobbies.  There's  a  puppet  stage  .  .  . 
a  rack  holding  several  rifles  of  rare 
vintage  .  .  .  and  the  piece  de  resistance: 
an  almost  completed  model  railroad  sys- 
tem with  control  board,  several  sets  of 
lifelike  trains,  tunnels,  switches,  sema- 
phores,  bridges — the   works. 

Upstairs,  in  the  living  room  again,  Bran- 
don sits  restively  on  the  sofa.  You've  got 
his  politest,  best-behaviorish  attention, 
but  you  know  he's  anxious  to  tote  his  toy 
six-shooter  outside  and  get  going  with  the 
game  of  "pioneer  days"  with  Greg,  a 
chum  who  waits  outside. 

Briefly,  though,  Brandon  forgets  his 
waiting  pal.  For  a  long  time,  he  squints 
at  you  carefully,  appraisingly.  He's  weigh- 
ing the  wisdom  of  putting  you  to  an  acid 
test.     Finally,  he  speaks. 

"Which  team  did  you  root  for?"  he  asks 
with  deceptive  mildness.  "The  Yankees  or 
the    Dodgers?" 

Squirming  will  get  you  nowhere.  Diplo- 
macy stands  only  a  50-50  chance  of  suc- 
cess. You're  not  clairvoyant.  You're  on  the 
spot. 

Hesitantly,    you    reply,    "The    Dodgers." 

"Yay!" 

Brandon,  yelling  like  a  happy  little 
maniac,  jumps  up  and  grabs  your  hand. 
"You're  my  friend!"  he  beams. 


PATSY  CAMPBELL 
"The  Second  Mrs.  Burton" 

is  very  much  the  first  lady  in  her  own  little  home 

. . .  see  it . . .  and  read  it .'. .  in  the  March  issue  of 
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PROPORTION-IZED 

HALF-SIZE 

FASHIONS 


Catalog 

FREE 

ENJOY  BETTER  FIT  and 
truly  youthful  smartness  .  .  . 
save  money,  too!  Shop  by  mail 
from  the  exciting  new  Hayes 
Style  Catalog,  specializing  in 
sizes  12^  to  263^.  Dresses, 
coats,  suits,  slips  and  corsets 
—  correctly  Proportion-ized 
for  YOUR  half-size  figure. 

Crisp,  white  pique  adds  charm  to 
the  scoop  neck  and  roomy  pockets  of 
this  youthful  Frock  in  dotted  Cotton. 
Only  52.98.  Many  other  dresses  to 
$16.98.  Coats  $16.98  up.  Also  suits, 
sportswear,  shoes,  corsets,  hose, 
robes,  and  slips— all  fine  values. 

Mail  coupon  now  for  your  FREE 
copy  of  the  Hayes  Style  Catalog. 
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ADDoOSTCARDS 

Pw9'*n  AT   HOME 

MAKE    MONEY."       SPARE-FULL    TIME 
wUte     LINDO,     WATERTOWN.     MASS. 


SHAMPOO 
WITHOUT  WATER! 

New  Dry  Way 
Takes  Only  10  Minutes! 

WAVE  STAYS  IN!  You'll  thrill  to  the  way 
Minipoo  Dry  Shampoo  restores  beautiful 
sheen,  without  disturbing  your  wave. 
QUICK  AND  EASY!  No  water,  no  suds,  no  dry- 
ing. With  its  simple  brush  applicator,  fragrant 
Minipoo  powder  removes  excess  oil,  dirt  and 
hair  odors  in  just  10  minutes.  Leaves  your  hair 
shining  clean  and  fresh ! 

IDEAL  DURING  COLDS  when  you  don't  want  to 
wet  your  hair.  Perfect  for  last-minute  dates. 
Restores  limp,  stringy,  oily  hair  to  shining 
softness. 

Get  this  marvelous  waterless  shampoo  today! 
30  shampoos  and  applicator  brush  in  every       M 
package.  Ask  for  Minipoo  Dry  Shampoo— at 
all  toilet  goods  and  drug  counters. 
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k  Can  Play 
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.  .  .  even  if  you  don't  know 
a  single  note  of  music  now! 

IMAGINE  I  Even  if  you  never  dreamed  you  could  play  .  .  . 
you  can  soon  surprise  your  friends  with  your  musical 
ability.  No  special  talent  or  previous  training  needed. 
Spend  just  a  few  minutes  a  day— and  only  a  few  cents  per 
lesson.  Teach  yourself  to  play  piano,  guitar,  accordion, 
whatever  instrument  you  choose.  Make  amazingly  rapid 
progress  because  you  start  right  out  playing  real  pieces 
by    note.    No   boring:   exercises    to   do.    Over  900,000    people 

have   chosen    this   easy   home   study   method. 

(Our  56th  successful  year.) 

FREE  BOOK  and  FREE  LESSON-SAMPLE. 
See  actual  proof  that  YOU  can  play.  Mail 
coupon  ff>r  FRKE  BOOK  and  Lesson-Sample 
to:  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.  Studio  202, 
Port    Washington,    N.    Y. 


U.    S.    SCHOOL    OF    MUSIC, 
Studio  202,    Port  Washington,    N. 
Please     send     me    free     Book 

I'm  interested  in  playing  (name  i 
D    I   do  D    I  do   NOT— have    i 


and     free    Lesson-Sample. 

nstrument) 

nstrument    now. 


(please   piinti 


IN  HOME  TRAINING 

For  Nursing  the  Sick 


Earn  hitch  pay  caring  for  the  lick — widespread 
need.  Men  and  women  17  to  60  can  learn  in 
spare  time  to  be  practical  nurce,  infant  nurse, 
nurse's  aid.  Fully  illustrated  course  written  in 
simple  language  by  doctors,  tested  in  clinic. 
High  School  not  needed,  Easy  payments — earn  as  you  learn.  Frae 
booklet   tellft   about    immediate    job   opportunities.    Write   to 

GLENWOOD    CAREER    SCHOOLS 
7050     Glen  wood    Ave..     Dept.     NI-2,     Chicago     26,     lit. 
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MEW  UNUSUAL 

GREETING  CARDS 


MAKES 

(AND 


50.00 


tr/:jii.»„i».i.m.m...iin»....i  Mug 

■n  utm  riff,  meuuic  Nicmii  run n  umui.cn-faiu 

Earn  «ny  EXTRA  MONEY  doily!  Wonderful  irlcilion  EVEOTDM 
GREETING  CARDS  I  Every  octaslon  and  purpose,  plut  exclusive 
appealing  GIFT  ITEMS,  GIFT  WRAPS:  PERSONALIZED  PARTTNAPS, 
STATIONERY,  etc  Get  card  assortment  on  approval,  with  FREE 
stationery  samples1.  ACT  NOW  I  FOR  FREE  FAMOUS  PEN! 
CHAS.  C  SCHWER  CO.  J9B£lm  St,  Westfiold.  Mail. 


SAVE  ON 

COTTONS 

Rayons*Nylons 


I  Pull  high  living  costs  down! 
See  newest  and  finest  guar- 
anteed textile  values  at  low- 
est prices . . .  ANYWHERE ! 
Beautiful  fashions,  exciting 
sportswear,  sensational  new  fab- 
rics and  household  items . . .  for 
entire  family  and  home.  Thrifty 
thousands  already  acclaim  South 
Carolina  Mills  for  worthwhile 
shopping,  best  savings!  Get  our 
handsome  catalog  Free  for  ask- 
ing! Just  send  your  name  and 
address  on  postcard  to: 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  MILLS 

Dept.  232,    Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Kidney  Slow- Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down ,  many  folks  com- 
plain of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizziness  and 
loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don't  suffer  restless  nights 
with  these  discomforts  if  reduced  kidney  function 
is  getting  you  down— due  to  such  common  causes  as 
stress  and  strain,  over-exertion  or  exposure  to  cold. 
Minor  bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet 
may  cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 


New  Patterns 
for  You 


0035 — Shirtwaist  with  new  fashion  details. 
Slimming  lines,  jaunty  collar,  crisp  trim. 
Women's  Sizes  34-50.    Size  36  takes  4'/2 
yards   35-inch   fahric.    35e£ 

0013 — Base  your  wardrobe  on  this  smart 
classic.    The   design   lends  itself  to   so 
many  new  ideas.    Misses'  Sizes  12-20;  3042. 
Size  16  takes  4%  yards  35-inch  fabric.   35tf 

OOSO — Only  one  yard  of  35-inch  fabric  is 
needed  for  Medium  Size  (14-16)  of  this  crisp 
charmer.   Unusual  shoulder  capelet  effect, 
bow-tied  pockets.    Use  a  gay  remnant, 
bind   with   colorful  contrast.    35tf 


9080 

ONE 
MEDIUM 


Send  thirty-five  cents   (in  coin)   for  each  pattern  to: 

Radio-TV  Mirror,  Pattern  Department,  P.  O.  Box  137, 
Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

YOUR  NAME 

STREET  OR  BOX  NO , 

CITY  OR  TOWN STATE. 


Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing. 


"Love  to  Live  with  Mother" 


(Continued  from  page  40) 
for  the  birds!  Then  a  friend  and  I  wangled 
a  'sublet'  for  the  summer.  It  was  a  great 
improvement  over  hotel  living — but,  even 
though  we  did  have  fun,  I  missed  one  thing 
.  .  .  Mother.  You  see,  I  really  love  living 
with  Mother!" 

Once  having  met  Mrs.  Mabel  Grove,  it's 
easy  to  see  why  her  daughter  loves  being 
with  her.  In  the  first  place,  they  look  more 
like  sisters  than  mother  and  daughter.  (The 
fact  that  they  don't  often  swap  clothes  is 
certainly  not  because  it's  physically  impos- 
sible.) Recently,  Mrs.  Grove  went  to  a  cos- 
tume party  in  Betty  Ann's  "Lillian  Russell" 
costume  ...  a  perfect  fit — and  a  perfect 
evening  was  enjoyed  by  all.  "I'll  admit," 
laughs  vivacious  Mrs.  Grove,  "I  was  some- 
what reluctant  about  wearing  that  particu- 
lar costume — you  know,  wondered  whether 
perhaps  it  didn't  make  me  look  a  little 
skittish.  Particularly  after  Cyrano,  our 
dachshund,  barked  at  me  as  though  I  were 
a  complete  stranger.  But  Betty  Ann  as- 
sured me  that  I  looked  just  fine,  and  I 
knew  she  wouldn't  give  me  a  wrong  steer. 
And — just  as  she  said  I  would — I  did  have 
such   a   good   time   that   evening!" 

In  the  Grove  household,  it  is  sometimes 
a  bit  difficult  to  tell  who  takes  care  of 
whom.  It  certainly  is  not  the  type  of  home 
where  Mother  lays  down  the  laws  for 
daughter  to  follow,  willy-nilly.  "It's  never 
been  that  way,"  exclaims  Betty  Ann,  with 
a  bounce  thrown  in  for  added  emphasis. 
"And  even  when  I  was  little  and  would 
do  something  that  displeased  her,  she  never 
stormed  off.  She  would  quietly  explain  why 
I  was  wrong  .  .  .  and  tell  me  what  I  might 
have  done  in  its  place  that  would  have  been 
nicer,  more  fun,  or  whatever  the  case  might 
have  been.  And,  if  I  didn't  agree  with  her 
criticism  or  suggestion,  she  was  always 
willing  to  take  the  time  to  discuss  the  sit- 
uation .  .  .  listen  to  my  side  of  the  story, 
as  it  were.  I  suppose  in  this  way  we  grew 
to  see  most  things — major  things — in  the 
same  light  and  think  the  same  way.  Don't 
misunderstand  me — we  don't  always  see 
eye-to-eye.  But  our  controversies  are  few 
and  far  between  and,  in  the  main,  we  try 
to  be  considerate  of  each  other — try  to 
please." 

To  many  people,  "trying  to  please"  is  just 
a  phrase  that  connotes  effort — in  fact,  hard 
work.  Not  so  with  the  Groves.  In  their 
minds,  it  is,  obviously,  a  way  of  living  .  .  . 
the  only  way  of  living.  Their  charming, 
cheery  four-and-a-half  room  East  Side 
Manhattan  apartment  has  a  "pleasing"  at- 
mosphere. The  Grove  home  is,  quite  evi- 
dently, one  in  which  contentment  is  of 
prime  importance,  with  family  strain  and 
nervous  tension  complete  strangers. 

"Betty  Ann,"  continues  Mrs.  Grove,  "is 
under  such  strain  with  her  work  that  for 
me  to  knowingly  cause  her  additional  ten- 
sion at  home  would  be  unforgivable.  When 
I  think  we're  geting  a  little  taut  with  each 
other,  I  take  off  for  Boston  to  visit  friends. 
Someday — when  Betty  Ann  marries — I'll 
return  to  Boston.  In  the  meantime,  I  keep 
up  with  my  friends  'at  home'  and,  at  the 
same  time,. give  Betty  Ann  relief  from  'fam- 

.    ily' — a    relief    I    honestly    think    all    girls 

'    should  have. 

"Her  schedule  leaves  me  weak,  even 
thinking  about  it.  Monday  through  Friday, 
she  rehearses  for  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a  half  on  the  mornings  before  The  Big  Pay- 
off. Then  there  is  a  half-hour  for  the  show 
itself.  The  Red  Buttons  Show  starts  rehears- 
als on  Friday  afternoons  and — between 
Friday  and  the  following  Monday  night  at 
9:30,  when  the  show  goes  on  the  air — she 
puts  in  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  of 
strenuous  rehearsals.  Of  course,  the  mem- 
orizing of  lines  is  done  on  'nights  off.'  In 


addition,  Betty  Ann  works  in  at  least  two 
singing  lessons  a  week.  If  she  can  sand- 
wich in  more,  she  does.  That's  just  her 
regular  schedule.  When  she  gets  calls  for 
'spots' — well,  then  she  really  has  no  time 
for  herself  .  .  .  for  relaxation.  How  she 
ever  does  it,  I'll  never  know." 

"Why,  sure  you  do,"  teases  Betty  Ann, 
who  really  doesn't  look  the  least  bit  beaten 
by  this  strenuous  routine.  "I  get  my  bounce 
from  you  .  .  .  I'll  bet  the  day  never  comes 
when  you  stay  put  for  more  than  five 
minutes! 

"Seriously,  though,"  Betty  Ann  continues, 
"Mother  knows  all  about  hard  work.  Ever 
since  we  were  left  alone,  she  had  to  work — 
that  is,  up  to  1949,  when  she  came  to  New 
York  to  join  me.  During  the  war  years,  she 
put  in  dreadful  hours  in  a  war  plant  in 
Boston,  and  later  became  a  secretary  in 
an  office.  Besides  that,  she  kept  house  for 
me  and  did  everything  any  mother  could 
possibly  be  expected  to  do  ...  in  fact,  lots 
more.  It  was  her  efforts  that  gave  me  thir- 
teen years  of  dancing  lessons.  You  know,  I 
planned  to  be  a  dancing  teacher  .  .  .  never 
really  thought  I'd  get  the  break  that  would 
open  up  a  professional  career." 

But,  in  the  strange-as-it-seems  depart- 
ment, it  was  not  dancing  that  opened  up  a 
theatrical  career  for  this  rising  star.  It  was 
singing — a  field  in  which  Betty  Ann  was 
not  formally  trained.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
until  after  she  hit  Broadway  that  Betty 
Ann  had  her  first  vocal  lesson.  Singing,  to 
her,  had  always  been  just  for  fun  ...  all  her 
life,  she  had  sung  for  anybody  who  would 
listen.  But  she  had  never  planned  to  make 
it  "pay  off." 

"From  the  time  she  was  just  a  litle  tot," 
Betty  Ann's  mother  says,  "she  loved  to  sing. 
When  she  would  go  shopping  with  me,  she'd 
peer  over  the  counter  at  the  salesman  and 
announce  in  no  uncertain  terms,  'I  can 
sing!'  If  he  didn't  simply  swoon  with  joy 
over  the  announcement,  she'd  open  her 
mouth  and  prove  her  point.  I  guess  you'd 
say  she  had  a  natural  singing  voice  and 
style.  But,  when  she  started  to  sing 
professionally,  it  became  obvious  that  she 
needed  vocal  lessons  .  .  .  needed  to  learn 
to  control  her  voice,  not  have  it  the  other 
way  around,  as  it  had  been." 

'This  is  the  way  the  switch  in  careers 
happened,"  explains  Betty  Ann.  "As  a  teen- 
ager, I  did  some  modeling  to  help  pay  for 
my  dancing  lessons.  When  I  was  seventeen, 
Filene's  Department  Store  in  Boston  had  a 
big  teen-age  fashion  show.  Ruby  Newman 
and  his  orchestra  were  engaged  to  play  at 
the  show,  and  I  was  hired  to  model,  sing, 
and  dance.  Ruby  liked  my  work  and  asked 
me  to  do  a  number  or  two  with  him  a  few 
nights  later  at  the  Statler,  where  he  was 
playing.  That  was  the  start  of  it,  and  I 
worked  for  two  seasons  in  Boston  and  on 
the  road  before  I  came  to  New  York,  at 
Christmas  in  1948,  to  appear  with  Ed  Sul- 
livan on  Toast  Of  The  Town." 

In  less  than  one  year  from  the  time  this 
energetic  and  talented  newcomer  hit  New 
York,  she  found  herself  established  in  the 
old  Gulf  Road  Show  and,  shortly  after  that, 
on  Stop  The  Music.  This  situation  called 
for  rejoicing  for  two  very  good  reasons  .  .  . 
with  any  luck  at  all,  she  was  "on  her  way" 
professionally — and,  now  she  could  ask  her 
mother  to  stop  working  and  come  live  with 
her. 

"Well,"  smiles  Mrs.  Grove,  "the  'stop 
working'  part  was  only  a  figure  of  speech 
...  I  just  transferred  my  secretarial  work 
from  a  Boston  office  to  a  New  York  apart- 
ment. You  see,  I  handle  Betty  Ann's  fan 
mail,  keep  her  calendar  straight,  monitor 
her  shows,  and  the  like.  I  guess  you  might 
say  I'm  my  daughter's  secretary.  A  really 
fine  boss  she  turned  out  to  be,  too.  I  love 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  Way 

Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonish- 
ing ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to 
stop  bleeding  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  pain  was  relieved 
promptly.  And,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be 
a  problem!" 
•  The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)  —  discovery  of  a  world- 
famous  research  institute. 

Now  this  new  healing  substance  is 
offered  in  ointment  form  under  the  name 
of  Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
stores — money  back  guarantee.     'Trade  Mark 
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every  minute  of  it,  and  I'm  really  grateful 
that  she  has  wanted  me  to  be  with  her 
during  her  climb.  Seeing  what  a  rising  en- 
tertainer goes  through  has  relieved  me  of  a 
secret  longing  I've  harbored  most  of  my 
life.  Although  I  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  come  anywhere  near  it,  I  always  thought 
I  would  have  liked  being  in  the  theatre. 
Now,  after  three  years  of  watching  the  ex- 
haustive effort  Betty  Ann  has  put  into  her 
career,  I  know  I  would  never  have  had  the 
gumption  to  stick  with  it.  Now,  after  all 
these  years,  I  can  enjoy  watching  Betty  Ann 
on  the  TV  set  in  our  living  room,  and  have 
no  desire  to  be  participating  myself." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  interrupts  Betty 
Ann,  "I  can  hardly  ever  get  her  to  come 
to  the  studios  to  watch  rehearsals.  But 
that's  for  a  completely  different  reason. 
Mother  has  always  said  parents  should  not 
visit  their  children  at  work.  Makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  said  offspring  is  a  secre- 
tary, a  saleswoman,  or  an  entertainer. 
Mother's  always  been  afraid  that,  if  she 
came  to  the  studio,  it  would  look  as 
though  she  were  snooping.  Seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  hangover  from  her  office  days — 
she  remembers  the  embarrassment  of  girls 
when  their  mothers  dropped  in  to  'see  the 
office.'  Of  course,  I  don't  feel  that  way 
about  it — not  any  more,  at  least.  .  .  . 

"Another  terrific  thing  about  Mother — 
and  a  thing  which  makes  me  very  proud — 
is  her  faith  and  trust  in  me.  Many  mothers 
would  have  squelched  the  idea  of  a  seven- 
teen-year-old becoming  a  professional  en- 
tertainer. And,  don't  forget,  I  was  only 
nineteen  when  I  left  home  to  come  to  New 


York.  We  had  talked  the  thing  over  many 
times,  and  on  each  occasion  Mother  main- 
tained, to  the  best  of  her  ability,  that  she 
had  taught  me  the  right  and  wrong  of 
things — the  true  values.  If  I  was  going  to 
lose  my  head,  I'd  be  just  as  apt  to  do  it  in 
Boston  as  I  would  in  New  York.  It  was  not 
the  location  or  the  profession  .  .  .  rather,  it 
was  the  individual.  To  wind  it  all  up,  she 
had  faith  in  my  ability  to  keep  my  perspec- 
tive and  balance. 

"I  ask  you,  what  can  you  do  with  a 
mother  like  that  .  .  .  except  prove  she  was 
right!" 

"I  won't  say  I  was  entirely  without 
qualms,"  confesses  Mrs.  Grove.  "After  all, 
I'm  only  human,  and  seventeen  is  still  a 
little  young  to  ask  for  complete  level- 
headedness. The  strange  hours  and  life  of 
the  theatre  used  to  worry  me  sometimes. 
But  then  I  thought:  If  a  girl  is  going  to 
fall  to  pieces,  she  can  do  it  any  place  .  .  . 
I've  seen  it  happen.  And  I  thought  I  knew 
my  daughter  pretty  well.  So  I  stopped 
worrying  .  .  .  and  have  no  cause  to  re- 
gret it." 

This  is  no  mutual  admiration  society. 
Betty  Ann  and  her  mother  know  and  un- 
derstand each  other  very  well.  They  can 
work  together.  They  can  play  together. 
They  respect  each  other's  need  for  privacy 
.  .  .  for  individualism.  They  share  each 
other's  heartaches  as  well  as  triumphs.  In 
Mabel  Grove,  Betty  Ann  has  found  all  the 
warmth,  love  and  understanding  of  a 
mother  as  well  as  the  companionship  of  a 
sister  or  best  friend.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  she  "loves  living  with  Mother!" 


Her  Heart  Finds  Time 


(Continued  jrom  page  63) 
another  member  of  the  cast,  adds:  "It  isn't 
just  her  professional  duties  she  attends  to. 
She's  the  one  who  also  does  the  little 
thoughtful  things  which  we  all  know  we 
should  do  for  other  people  but  get  so  busy 
we  usually  skip." 

Everyone  around  the  Chicago  NBC 
studios  has  a  personal  entry  for  that  list. 

The  stage  crew  will  cite  the  fact  that, 
when  the  show  moved  from  afternoon  to 
morning  performance,  they  all  found  it 
difficult  to  eat  breakfast  and  be  on  the  set 
by  7:00  A.M.  Bernardine  was  the  one  who 
prepared  a  thermos  bottle  full  of  coffee 
and  brought  it  in  for  all  to  share. 

A  switchboard  operator  adds,  "She  over- 
heard me  complaining,  one  morning,  that 
I  had  lost  my  favorite  hand  lotion.  After 
lunch,  in  came  Bern  with  a  new  bottle.  It 
was  the  right  brand,  too." 

The  young  woman  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating props,  costumes  and  script  says, 
"Remember  the  first  time  Lona  planned  to 
marry  Dr.  Corey?  Since  all  they  intended 
to  do  was  to  go  to  the  courthouse,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  discuss  what  she  would 
wear.  But,  that  morning,  Bern  turned  up 
in  a  new  outfit.  When  I  complimented  her, 
she  looked  surprised  and  said,  'If  Lona 
thought  she  was  going  to  get  married,  she'd 
just  naturally  want  a  new  dress.'  " 

When  Bernardine,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
sets  aside  her  professional  duties,  her  en- 
tire attention  goes  to  her  husband  and  her 
sons. 

A  competent  housekeeper  takes  care  of 
the  family's  Near  North  Side  apartment, 
with  Bernardine  doing  the  planning  which 
keeps  the  family  running  smoothly. 

It  sounds  simple  when  she  tells  how  she 
does  it.  "You  have  to  think  it  out,  of  course, 
but  if  you  want  to  be  able  to  enjoy  your 
husband  and  children,  you  can  do  it." 

This,  to  Bern,  is  the  key  to  all  accom- 
plishment, yet  she  also  confesses  it  took 
a  little  learning.  The  most  difficult  period 
of  her  life,   she  says,   came   "when  I  had 


nothing  to  do  but  housework  and,  conse- 
quently, got  nothing  done." 

That  happened  shortly  after  World  War 
II.  Her  husband,  Dr.  Chester  Doherty,  had 
just  returned  from  service  as  a  flight  sur- 
geon. Their  sons,  Tony  and  Ruffin,  were 
small.  Bernardine,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
adult  life,  was  clear  of  radio  commitments. 
Vic  And  Sade,  the  show  on  which  she 
starred,  had  just  gone  off  the  air.  This, 
Bern  and  Chet  concluded,  would  be  the 
right  time  to  move  to  the  suburbs. 

Like  most  women  who  have  worked  after 
marriage,  Bernardine  envisioned  long,  lux- 
urious, leisurely  days  ahead.  Instead,  she 
found  herself  caught  up  in  frustrations.  Her 
forehead  creases  as  she  recalls,  "My  timing 
was  all  off.  I'd  start  my  housework  at 
dawn,  it  seemed  to  me,  yet  somehow,  at 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  I  would  still  have  a 
washing  to  do.  I  just  could  not  make  it 
work  out  right." 

Her  solution  was  to  take  on  more  re- 
sponsibility. 

When  Hawkins  Falls  went  on  the  air,  she 
accepted  the  role  of  Lona.  Lona,  as  early 
viewers  will  remember,  was  not  then  the 
principal  character.  She  was  only  the  pa- 
tient wife  who,  while  caring  for  an  in- 
valid husband,  listened  when  the  town's 
other  citizens  came  in  to  gossip. 

But  Lona  Drewer  changed.  The  writers 
of  the  show — Doug  Johnson  who  originated 
it,  and  Bill  Barrett  who  scripts  it  today — 
say  that  Lona  grew  because  Bernardine 
herself  grew. 

Outward  signs  accompanied  her  inner 
development.  In  the  early  days,  she  would 
arrive  at  the  studio  looking  like  a  neat,  but 
dowdy,  housewife.  Her  heels  were  flat,  her 
clothes  unbecoming,  her  hair  a  little  on  the 
lank  side.  She  had  the  harried  attitude  of 
one  who  had  rushed  away  from  undone 
tasks  and  was  in  a  hurry  to  return  to 
them.  Even  her  voice,  well-trained  as  it 
was,  carried  the  trace  of  a  plaintive  whine. 

Today,  she  is  brisk,  pretty,  smart.  She 
dresses    to    emphasize    her    willowy    slen- 


derness.  Although  three  years  have  been 
added  to  the  calendar,  Bernardine  Flynn 
looks  ten  years  younger. 

Bernardine  disclaims  having  found  any 
fountain  of  youth.  "I  just  had  more  things 
I  wanted  to  do — I  wanted  Chet  and  the 
boys  to  enjoy  their  home,  and  I  also 
wanted  to  stay  on  the  show." 

Moving  back  into  Chicago  restored  some 
time  to  her  day,  but  the  major  adjustment 
had  to  come  from  Bern  herself.  Her  stage 
experience  pointed  the  way.  "I  guess  I  just 
tried  to  use  the  same  kind  of  planning  it 
takes  to  work  out  action." 

What  kind  of  work  that  involves  is  best 
described  by  others  on  the  show.  She  aims, 
they  say,  for  nothing  less  than  perfection. 
Mistakes  devour  time  and  also  upset 
others. 

Mechanical  gadgets — even  a  potato  peeler 
— horrify  her.  "I'm  not  clever  with  my 
hands,"  she  admits.  Yet  she  has  never 
permitted  even  the  most  complicated 
mechanism  to  defeat  her. 

Her  supreme  test  on  the  show  came 
shortly  after  Knap's  death  had  thrown  re- 
sponsibility for  publishing  the  Hawkins 
Falls  Gazette  squarely  on  Lona's  shoul- 
ders. To  dramatize  this,  the  script  re- 
quired that,  in  one  sequence,  she  feed 
paper  to  a  hand  press. 

The  press  was  a  relic  even  a  skilled 
modern  printer  would  have  found  trouble- 
some. After  one  look  at  it,  Ben  Park,  pro- 
ducer of  the  show,  insisted  NBC  take  out 
additional  liability  insurance. 

Bernardine  was  scared  to  death  of  the 
monster.  Yet  she  followed  instructions,  re- 
hearsed every  required  movement  and,  on 
the  air,  operated  the  press  as  smoothly  as 
though  she  had  grown  up  in  a  print  shop. 

People  around  her  have  come  to  depend 
on  her  skills.  Ben  Park  tells  how  she  saved 
the  day  when  a  performer  took  sick  forty- 
five  minutes  before  air  time.  No  substitute 
could  possibly  learn  the  lines. 

"Give  me  the  part,"  Bern  suggested.  "I'll 
just  turn  it  into  a  telephone  conversation. 
That  way  the  audience  will  know  what 
was  supposed  to  happen." 

Her  formula  for  coping  with  all  problems 
is  simple:  "Figure  out  what  is  required, 
learn  every  part  of  it,  then  just  go  ahead 


and  do  it.  You  never  know  how  much  you 
can  do  until  you  try." 

Applying  this  to  her  daily  life  has  yield- 
ed a  bountiful  personality  dividend. 

Ben  Park — who,  in  his  work  as  a  pro- 
ducer, has  been  forced  to  cope  with  many 
a  temperamental  and  demanding  performer 
— points  out,  "Bernardine  is  the  least  act- 
ress-y  actress  I  know.  She  never  persists 
in  playing  a  role  off  stage  as  well  as  on. 
Her  focus  is  away  from  herself  and  toward 
other  people." 

Confirmation  of  this  comes  from  a  friend 
who  once  saw  Bern  at  a  dinner  where  the 
rest  of  the  guests  were  far  removed  from 
show  business.  "There,"  she  recounted, 
"Bernardine,  to  use  an  old-fashioned  title, 
was  simply  Mrs.  Doherty." 

Her  reticence  confused  another  guest. 
Seeking  out  the  hostess,  she  asked, 
"Haven't  I  met  Mrs.  Doherty  somewhere? 
She  looks  so  familiar.  Or  maybe  she  just 
resembles  some  one  I've  seen  on  TV." 

This  same  attribute  keys  her  successful 
combination  of  home  life  with  career.  The 
star  actress  never  appears  in  family  rela- 
tionships. 

Mrs.  Pat  Doherty,  wife  of  one  of  Dr. 
Doherty's  older  sons,  says,  "You  should  see 
her  with  our  little  girl.  Melinda  adores 
her  'Grandma  Bern.' " 

The  child  has  learned  to  dial  exactly 
one  telephone  number — Bernardine's.  Her 
biggest  treat  is  being  permitted  to  spend 
the  night  there.  Says  young  Mrs.  Doherty, 
"Linda  and  Bern  dance  around  as  though 
both  were  the  same  age.  She  knows  instinc- 
tively what  will  please  Linda.  In  fact,  for 
a  little  while,  she  is  Linda." 

This  ability  to  project  herself  into  the 
experience  of  others  contributes  to  Bern- 
ardine's resources  as  an  actress  and  also 
explains  how,  during  her  busy  days,  she 
thinks  of  those  little  things  which  endear 
her  to  the  cast  and  to  her  friends. 

Characteristically,  Bernardine  disclaims 
credit  for  them.  "I'm  just  enjoying  my- 
self," she  says.  "It's  fun  to  move  over  into 
someone  else's  life  for  a  change.  You  can 
feel  awfully  imprisoned  in  your  own,  if 
that's  all  you  think  about.  Other  people 
have  so  much  to  give — if  I  just  open  my 
heart  and  let  them  in." 


Amateur  artistry:  Ronny  and  Richard  Holm,  who  also  play  in  Hawkins  Falls, 
admire  Bernardine's  fine  portrait  of  another  cast  member,  Art  Van  Harvey. 


Poor 
Willie. . . 


Worrisome  Willie  ...  a  real  sad  fellow!  Every 
month  he  tries  to  dream  up  a  new  way  of 
getting  extra  dollars  to  pay  those  bills.  No, 
Willie  isn't  too  smart  ...  he  doesn't  know 
about  our  quick  solution  to  all  money  prob- 
lems. 

HERE'S  THE  ANSWER  to  everyone's  money 
worries.  It's  the  proven  way  to  earn  those 
extra  dollars.  Make  as  much  as  you  want — 
spend  it  the  way  you  want!  Absolutely  no 
cost   to  you! 

No  experience  necessary;  all  material  free! 
We  supply  you  with  the  information  on  how 
to  start  this  big  money-making  business.  You 
spend  not  a  penny  of  your  own — spare  time 
is  the  only  investment  you  make.  You  are 
your  own  boss  to  say  how  many  hours  you 
wish  to  devote  to  your  business. 
Send  today  for  this  valuable  information. 
Clip  the  enclosed  coupon  and  send  it  to  us 
on  back  of  a  postcard.  We  will  do  the  rest. 
Remember,  no  obligation,  no  cost  to  you. 
Be  a  Smart  Willie  .  .  .  earn  those  extra 
dollars   NOW! 


MACFADDEN   PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

Box  55.  Dept.  RM  2/54 

205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  V. 

I'm    interested.    I    want    to    make    more   money.    Send 
full   information    immediately. 


Name 

Street  &  No. 


City State. 


NEW  TOWELS 

LARGE  SIZE!  Assorted  Colors.  New!      ■  •#%  CVsf\A 

Not  seconds.  Money-back  guarantee.       M  J    «  9  ■^tr^# 

Order  Nowl  Supply  limited.  ■  ••*    TOT    ^  ■ 

TOWEL  SHOP,  Dept.  104,  Box  881,  St.  Louis  1.  Mo. 


FAMOUS 
PHARMACIST'S 
FORMULA 


Avertable  <rt  ■all 
^loadVng   drug  and   depart- 
ment   store*.    Only  39c 
Higher  In  Caimdja 


IMMEDIATE 

EFFECTIVE 

RELIEF 

FOR 

COLD  SORES 

FEVER   BLISTERS 
CHAPPED  LIPS 


Amazing  /Veiv  STAR-BRITE 


Show  the  unusual  ... 

make  big  extra  income  spare  time.  Sen- 
sational selling  Star-Brite  banishes  rubbing- 
shines  silver  instantly,  safely,  automatically  in  c..al. 
SS,™     J?an>'  ?ttler  unique,  new  money-makers.  Profits  to 
100%._Bik  value  Greeting  Card  Assortments.  Secret  FT~ 
i-Skirt  Notes,  Stationery.  No  experience  I 


Pal.fta:     . 
needed.  Sample 


approval.  Write  TODAY. 


GET  SIMPLES  | 

Oil  sPPROHL 


Midwest  Card  Co.,  1 1 1 3  Washington  Ave..  Dent.  B-35.  St  Louis  1 .  Mo 

Thrilling  New  Massage  Cream 
Contains  PC -11.  Acts  Instantly  to 

DRY  UP  SKIN 
BLEMISHES 

From  Both  Oily  Skin  and 
External  Causes! 

Have  you  tried  in  vain  to  get 

I,  rid  of  oily,  muddy  look,  pim- 
rv^^^T't->  d  pies,  "Hickies,"  other  exter- 
}/%  jBi  vl/(  nauV  caused  skin  blemishes? 
U  ■■■B'^V  Well,  you  never  had  PC-11 
If  ■!»&».  1  before!  That's  POMPEIAN'S 
name  for  Hexachlorophene.  Wonderful  discovery 
of  science  helps  dry  up  such  skin  blemishes! 
PC-11  is  now  contained  in  new  POMPEIAN 
Massage  Cream!  Acts  instantly  to  clean  out  dirt, 
help  you  remove  blackheads  like  magic!  See  how 
it  goes  on  face  pink — rolls  off  muddy  grav ! 

GENEROUS  TRIAL  TUBE 
—10  CENTS!  Send  name,  ad- 
dress and  10  cents  for  5  massages 
POMPEIAN  CORP.,  Dept.  P-2, 
Baltimore  24,  Md.  (Offer  good 
only  in  U.S.)  Or  get  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream  at  any  drug  store. 
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Earn 

BIG  MONEY 

as  a  graduate 

PRACTICAL 

NURSE 

Train  At  Home  in  12  Weeks! 

The  desperate  shortage  of  nurses  means  Oppor- 
tunity for  YOU !  Earn  the  Lincoln  Certificate 
in  12  weeks'  spare  time  and  make  high  earnings 
year  after  year!  Age,  education  not  important. 
Earn  while  learning,  investigate  today  I 

Average  Price  Per  Lesson  Only 

LINCOLN  Course  available  in  »mt  mm  m 
easiest  installments.  Write  for  t{>^|  I  EL 
■"■%■"■■    16 -page  booklet:        I 
■i  !■■■■■    "Careers  in  Nurs- 
■    Bmfcfc   ing."Mail  coupon!       HI 

■  The  Lincoln  School  of  Practical  Nursing   | 

I    SOSLarrabeeSt.,Dept.    22,     Los  Angeles  4G,  Calif,     j 
[    Rush  16-page  FREE  booklet  "Careers  in  Nursing"    ■ 


j     CITY. 


NEW  TOWELS 


LARGE  SIZE!  Assorted  Colors.  Newl 
Not  Beconds.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Order  Nowl  Supply  limited. 

TOWEL  SHOP,  Dept.  1 03 ,  Box  881 ,  St.  Louis  1 ,  Mo. 


12 ...  Moo 


HAPPINESS 
FOR  WOMEN 


Women's  happiness  de- 
pends on  proper  func- 
tioning of  their  delicately 
adjusted  bodies.  Func- 
tional disorders  may 
cause  scanty  or  Irregu- 
lar menses.  When  this 
happens,  just  ask  your  druggist  for  a  small  pleasant  tablet 
called  Humphreys  "11",  a  true  homeopathic  preparation. 
No  prescription  needed. 


Wonderful  SHAMPOO  also 

CURLS  and  WAVES  HAIR 

Women  who  shampoo  with  exciting  NEW  Marlene's 
HAIR  WAVING  SHAMPOO  award  it  the  highest 
honors.  Not  only  does  Marlene's  make  hair  shine  with 
cleanliness;  not  only  does  Marlene's  make  hair  soft, 
luxurious,  easier  to  manage,  with  more  body  and  lus- 
tre .  .  .  but  more  important  Marlene's  actually  gives 
lovely  springy  curls  and  waves  with  each  shampoo  and 
set.  Cleans,  really  beautifies,  saves  time,  money.  You 
have  to  shampoo  your  hair  anyway,  so  next  time  try 
Marlene's. 

At  drug  and  cosmetic  counters  everywhere. 

Also  available   in  Canada 


WALK  ON  ICE 

Without  Falling  or  Slipping 

ONLY  506  A  Pair 

uk    as    For  Men.  Women 
goat!        and   Children 

Just  slip  on  Triple-Powerful  Ice  Grip- 
pers.  Avoid  dangerous,  painful,  embar- 
rassing falls.  Hardened,  rust-proof  steel 
teeth  give  your  feet  firm  footing  on 
slickest  ice  or  snow.  Fit  any  size  shoes, 
boots,   rubbers  or  galoshes. 

Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
Easily  slip  on  or  off  in  a  jiffy.  Carry  in 
purse  or  pocket — readv  for  instant  use. 
Add  15c  for  postage.  BARGAIN:  2  pair 
(4  Ice  Grippers)  only  $1.00,  and  we  pay 
1   postage.    No   C.O.D.'s  please. 


sure-footed 


DOBBS  CO.,  900  W.  Lake  St.,  Dept.  449,  Chicago  7,  III. 
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f  v      No  High  School  Necessary;  No  Age  Limit 

TSend  for  sample  lesson  and  nurse's  booklet. 
It's  FREE  ...  no  obligation.  Just  mail  coupon. 
See  for  yourself  how  easy  it  is  to  get  BIG  PAY  .  .  . 
gain  social  prestige  and  financial  independence  as 
a  POST  GRADUATE  HOSPITAL  trained  PRACTICAL  NURSE. 
Learn  at  home  while  you  earn.  Don't  delay. 
Send  coupon  NOW) 

•  POST  GRADUATE  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING       * 

•  9C24  Auditorium  Bldg.  Chicago  5,  III.* 


•  NAME 

•ADDRESS. 

•  CITY 


_STATE_ 


Sitting  on  a  Rainbow 


(Continued  from  page  31) 
Brown,  now  serving  as  an  interpreter  with 
Army  Intelligence  in  Korea,  give  Dottie  a 
divorce?  When  the  headlines  first  broke, 
he  reportedly  said  he  would.  "My  wife's 
happiness,"  Sergeant  Brown  was  quoted 
as  saying,  "is  all  that  matters."  According 
to  later  reports,  he  will  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  One  news  story  had  it  that  they  have 
agreed  in  recent  correspondence  that 
neither  wants  a  divorce.  Is  there  no  truth 
at  all,  as  Dottie  declares,  to  this  report? 

Does  Julie  himself  know  the  answer  to 
the  questions  posed  on  the  front  pages? 
Does  he  feel  at  peace  in  his  heart?  If  he 
doesn't  know,  if  the  problem  is  still  unre- 
solved, there  is  bound  to  be  confusion 
within  him — doubt,  frustration,  pain,  and 
fear,  perhaps,  of  impending  loss.  Or  does 
he  console  himself  with  the  thought  that 
the  path  of  true  love  never  runs  smooth? 

There  are  other  complications.  Julie's 
religion  forbids  marriage  to  a  divorced 
person  who  had  been  married  by  an  or- 
dained minister.  Dottie  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Asa  McGuire,  an  ordained  minister  of 
the  Church  of  God.  Although  not  of  Julie's 
faith,  she  was  raised,  as  he  was,  to  believe 
in  God,  in  prayer,  the  Golden  Rule,  the 
sanctity  of  marriage. 

By  whatever  means  Dottie  and  Julie 
work  out  their  problems  it  will  be,  you 
may  be  sure,  with  the  help  of  their 
churches  and  the  earnestness  of  their 
prayers.  It  is  because  of  their  hope — 
and  need — of  finding  a  solution  acceptable 
to  their  faiths  and  their  families  that  Julie 
and  Dottie  now  spend  much  of  their  time 
in  prayer. 

Meantime  Julie  must  be  asking  whether 
the  fame,  the  money,  the  acclaim  are  worth 
having  if  he  can't  have  his  girl.  Without 
her,  he's  just  a  lonely  guy  who  sits  in  his 
dressing-room  and  plays  Scrabble  (the 
board  is  always  set  up)  with  his  manager. 

Money  is  fun,  of  course — especially  the 
fabulous  kind  that  has  come  to  Julie  so 
easily  since  Godfrey's  seven  little  words 
put  him  up  with  the  top  names  in  show 
business.  Only  a  few  short  years  ago, 
after  graduating  from  Brooklyn's  Grover 
Cleveland  High  School,  Julie  was  earning 
50  cents  an  hour  in  a  radio  tube  plant.  He 
ran  a  stencil  machine  in  an  office  and 
worked  for  a  brief  time  with  his  father, 
a  radio-TV  repairman,  because  Pop  said 
he  ought  to  have  "a  good  solid  trade." 

No  one  in  Julie's  close-knit,  affectionate 
family  considered  Julie's  singing,  much  as 
they  liked  to  hear  it  around  the  house, 
the  makings  of  "a  good  solid  trade."  Dur- 
ing his  hitch  in  the  Navy,  which  Pop  (an 
ex-Navy  Seebee)  persuaded  him  to  take, 
Julie's  pay  was  never  more  than  $220 
a  month.  Nor  were  Julie's  hopes  of  future 
income  much  higher.  .  .  . 

"Me,  I  was  strictly  a  radar  operator  in  the 
Navy  with  post-war  plans  of  joining  forces 
with  my  father  in  a  radio-servicing  shop. 
Sure,  I  had  dreams  of  singing.  But  they 
were  seemingly  hopeless  dreams.  I  didn't 
know  a  soul  in  the  business.  Had  no  idea 
of  how  to  go  about  being  heard.  I'd  had 
no  real  vocal  training.  The  only  training  I 
received  was  absorbed,  you  might  say,  from 
listening  to  Bihg  Crosby — and  man,  I  sure 
did  a  lot  of  that!  No  experience,  either, 
except  that  I'd  been  one  of  300  voices  in 
the  All-City  Chorus  in  high  school." 

Julie  started  with  Godfrey  at  a  little 
better  than  $400  a  week.  When  he  left  (by 
request  of  the  management)  he  was  earn- 
ing between  $900  and  $1000  a  week.  To 
Salvator  La  Rosa's  little  boy,  $1000  a  week 
must  have  seemed  like  all  the  money  in  the 
world.  But,  once  he  was  disowned  as 
Papa  Godfrey's  little  boy,  it  turned  out 
to  be  but  a  fraction  of  the  golden  harvest 


he's  reaping  on  his  own.  He  got  $3000  for 
his  first  independent  show  on  Ed  Sullivan's 
Toast  Of  The  Town  and  is  wanted  by  Ed 
for  more  of  the  same.  His  take  was  $7,500 
a  week  plus  a  percentage  of  the  profits 
for  two  weeks  at  the  Chicago  Theatre, 
where  he  played  day  and  night  to  SRO. 
He's  made  other  appearances,  at  similar 
stipends,  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo,  et  cetera  and  et  cetera.  Dur- 
ing Christmas  week,  he  played  La  Vie  en 
Rose  night  club  in  New  York.  For  the  com- 
ing year  his  take,  if  not  his  take-home, 
will  be,  his  talent  management  figures,  a- 
round  $100,000.  An  engagement  at  the  Par- 
amount Theatre  may  start,  according  to 
present  plan,  the  new  year  for  Julie.  "Boy," 
sighs  the  boy,  with  stars  in  his  eyes,  "will 
that  be  the  culmination!  Me,  Julie  La 
Rosa,  singing  at  the  Paramount!" 

Julie  was  one  of  the  youngsters  who,  a 
few  years  ago,  used  to  open  and  close  the 
Paramount  Theatre,  never  missing  a  show, 
when  Sinatra  was  singing  there.  "There 
were  plenty  of  discussions  at  home  when 
I  would  disappear  for  the  day,"  Julie 
laughs,  "to  go  downtown  to  the  Paramount. 
I  worship  Perry  Como.  Perry  is  a  saint. 
But  Sinatra  is  my  idol.  I  still  have  the 
autograph  he  gave  me  when,  along  with 
several  hundred  other  kids  who  were  mob- 
bing him  at  the  stage  door,  I  thrust  my 
dirty   little   scrap   of  paper   in   his   hand!" 

Sure,  Julie  thinks  money  is  fun.  He's 
a  robust  kid,  with  plenty  of  appetite  for 
life  and  the  good  things  thereof.  A  Paul 
Bunyan  eater,  six  eggs  for  breakfast  with 
all  the  trimmings  is  normal  fare  for  Julie. 
Double  sirloin  steaks  go  down  as  if  they 
were  hamburgers!  He's  got  the  solid  build 
of  a  prizefighter.  And,  like  a  prizefighter, 
he  burns  up  energy  quickly.  In  this  last 
hectic  few  months  of  his  life,  however,  he 
went  from  a  31 -inch  waistline  to  28 — about 
which  he  joked:    "I'm  waisting  away!" 

He  likes  good  clothes.  It's  fun,  now,  to 
have  his  suits  custom-made  by  a  good 
tailor.  Yet  the  first  thing  he  did  when  he 
appeared  in  two  performances  for  the 
Navy  Relief  Ball  in  Washington,  soon  after 
his  now  historic  ousting,  was  to  don  his  old 
blue  sailor  suit.  "Isn't  he  cute,"  said  First 
Lady  Mamie  Eisenhower,  as  she  watched 
him  rehearse  for  the  Relief  Ball.  He  was. 
Between  shows,  he  still  changes  to  sports 
clothes,  and  he  will  not  have  a  "dresser" 
or  valet  as  most  stars  do.  Once  or 
twice,  he's  had  a  barber  come  up  to  his 
hotel  room  to  shave  him.  That  was  when 
kids  were  jamming  the  lobby  and  he 
couldn't  get  out.  He  got  a  thrill  out  of 
that.  Having  the  barber  come  up  was 
big-time  stuff  for  Julie.  He's  thrilled  by 
the  police  escorts  he  sometimes  gets.  Stay- 
ing at  the  best  hotels  is  still  a  big  kick  for 
him — and  eating  at  places  like  Toots 
Shor's,  "21,"  and  The  Stork.  So  is  meeting 
celebrities.  During  his  Chicago  engage- 
ment he  met  Tony  Martin  for  the  first 
time,  as  well  as  sports  writer  Jimmy  Can- 
non and  actor  Horace  McMahon.  And 
when  Eddie  Fisher  came  backstage  to  see 
him,  Julie  talked  about  it  for  days. 

He's  still  the  shy,  even  naive  23-year-old 
that  he  was,  although  he'll  tell  you,  "I  aged 
ten  years  in  ten  days." 

During  his  out-of-town  bookings,  Julie 
calls  his  folks  every  night.  Ordinarily,  he 
speaks  on  the  phone  with  people  around 
him.  But  when  he  makes  that  call  to 
his  mother  and  father  each  night,  he  goes 
into  another  room  and  closes  the  door. 
For  Julie,  a  talk  with  Mom  and  Pop  is  a 
personal  and  private  matter. 

Money  is  something  more  than  good- 
time  fun  for  Julie.  As  early  as  he  can  re- 
member, his  mother  had  worked  in  a 
factory   making  women's   coats — until   the 


day  Julie  burst  in  waving  his  first  Godfrey 
paycheck  and  shouting,  "You  quit  work! 
We  can  buy  the  world  now!"  Mom  was 
skeptical  about  their  ability  to  buy  the 
world,  but  Julius  did  manage  to  convince 
her  it  would  be  "safe"  to  quit  the  machines. 
A  little  later,  quite  a  wad  of  Godfrey  pay- 
checks went  for  the  purchase  of  a  home 
for  the  folks  in  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York. 
It's  Julie's  home,  too,  from  which  he  com- 
muted, while  on  the  Godfrey  show,  morn- 
ing and  night.  In  this  pleasant  house  Mom 
still  does  the  cooking,  although  Julie  keeps 
urging  her  to  "get  help."  His  next  pro- 
ject: "As  soon  as  I  get  squared  away  with 
all  this  excitement,  I'm  setting  my  father 
up  in  a  radio-TV  repair  business  of  his 
own.    It's  something  he's  always  wanted." 

The  family  bond  is  very  strong.  Julie 
described  himself  accurately  when,  in  re- 
buttal to  Godfrey's  accusations  about  his 
"lost  humility,"  he  said:  "I'm  just  a 
mother-and-father  kid.  I'm  no  wise  guy. 
They  wouldn't  let  me  be." 

Julius  gets  a  kick  out  of  the  adulation 
of  the  fans,  too.  He's  a  good  boy  and  he's 
still  a  modest  boy,  but  he's  growing  up 
professionally  as  well  as  personally.  He's 
learning  to  handle  himself  with  the  press, 
the  public,  with  live  audiences  that  whis- 
tle, scream  and  stomp.  He  knows  the 
value  of  having  3000  adoring  fans  meet  him, 
as  they  did,  at  the  airport  in  Boston,  what 
it  means  to  be  mobbed  by  crowds  of  three 
to  five  hundred  youngsters  at  stage  doors, 
in  hotel  lobbies,  the  street.  He  talks  to 
the  kids  from  the  window  of  his  dressing- 
room.  He  gives  as  many  autographs  as 
time  (and  writer's  cramp)  will  permit.  His 
only  reservation  is  his  fear  that  someone, 
in  the  eager  crowds  that  mob  him,  will  get 
hurt.  He  knows  that  most  of  his  fans  are 
teenagers  as  he,  so  short  a  time  ago,  was 
a  teen-age  fan  of  Sinatra,  of  Como,  of 
Crosby.  He  loves  the  kids.  He  feels  for 
them  and,  what  is  more,  with  them.  But 
when  adults,  middle-aged  folk  and  old  peo- 


ple stop  him  in  hotel  lobbies  and  on  the 
street  to  say  "Good  luck,  boy,  keep  your 
chin  up!"  he's  all  but  speechless.  This,  to 
him,  is  touching  and  wonderful.  It's  no 
kidding,  and  he  doesn't  kid  it.  "Thank 
you,  sir,"  he  mumbles,  shy  as  a  boy,  or 
"Thank  you,  ma'am." 

Julius  has  found  that  freedom  from  the 
Godfrey  routine,  though  not  of  his  asking, 
is  serving  him  well.  Nor  has  he  lost  grati- 
tude for  the  man  he  might  have  come,  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  to  resent.  He  never  will 
lose  it.     He  remembers: 

"It  was  one  night  in  Pensacola,  Florida — 
September  14,  1950,  as  if  I'd  ever  forget  the 
date — that  Mr.  Godfrey,  at  the  request  of 
an  old  Brooklyn  pal  of  mine,  listened  to 
me  sing.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  his  own 
entertainment  for  the  boys  at  the  base 
that  Mr.  Godfrey  called  out  for  me  to  come 
up  and  sing.  I  came  close  to  leaving  this 
world!  When,  after  my  song,  Mr.  God- 
frey asked  me  to  come  to  New  York  on  my 
next  leave  and  do  a  number  on  his  show, 
I  was  sure  I  was  operating  in  outer  space, 
where  things,  we're  told,  are  not  as  they 
seem.  Then,  just  as  suddenly — exactly  ten 
days  after  my  discharge  in  November, 
1951— there  I  was,  a  Little  Godfrey.  Me, 
Julius  La  Rosa,  the  kid  from  Brooklyn 
with  the  hopeless  dream!" 

This  is  the  story  Julie  has  told,  in  vari- 
ous versions,  time  and  time  again.  It's  the 
story  he'll  be  telling,  it's  a  safe  bet,  to  his 
children  and  his  grandchildren. 

"I  was  as  close  to  Mr.  Godfrey  as  I  was 
to  my  father,"  he  said,  when,  as  suddenly 
as  he'd  been  hired,  he  was  fired.  "My 
father  used  to  hurt  me  sometimes  when 
he'd  hit  me  when  I  didn't  think  I  should 
be  hit.  But  I  never  stopped  calling  him 
Daddy  .  .  ." 

We  wish  Julie  Godspeed  and  good  luck 
and  the  happiness  in  love  without  which 
fame  and  money  and  applause  will  be  too 
high  a  price  for  this  "mother-and-father 
kid"  to  pay. 


What  Marriage  Can  Do  for  a  Guy ! 


(Continued  from  page  49) 
in  her  own  right  as  a  screen  and  stage 
actress.  She  had  a  role  in  the  stage  play, 
"Private  Lives,"  which  was  then  playing 
in  Chicago  and  starring  Tallulah  Bank- 
head.  When  the  Melody  Lane  radio  pro- 
gram wanted  an  actress  from  a  current 
hit  show  to  appear  in  a  five-minute  dra- 
matic skit,  Buff  was  asked  to  do  it.  Mike 
played  the  male  lead. 

Buff  saw  a  good-looking,  well-built, 
dark  young  man  with  a  smooth  voice  and 
an  engaging  smile  which  he  didn't  turn 
on  her  overmuch  at  rehearsal.  Mike  had 
formed  his  opinions  before  they  even  met, 
opinions  running  something  like:  "Hm! 
Buff  Cobb.  Hollywood  playgirl,  I  suppose. 
Probably  another  little  blonde  with  a 
little  too  much  make-up  and  too  little  gray 
matter."  As  rehearsal  progressed,  he  began 
to  amend  this  to:  "Blonde,  but  natural. 
Maybe  more  make-up  than  such  a  pretty 
girl  needs,  but  on  her  it  looks  good.  Won- 
der whether  you'd  call  her  eyes  gentian — 
or  sky-blue?  Cute  nose.  Cute  smile.  Cute 
girl.  Pretty  sure  of  herself,  pretty  positive 
in  her  opinions  .  .  .  but  pretty  smart.  .  .  ." 

They  ran  into  each  other  occasionally 
during  the  weeks  that  followed.  Buff  left 
her  show  and  went  to  California.  When 
she  came  back  to  Chicago  early  the  follow- 
ing summer,  she  saw  Mike  again.  The  fol- 
lowing March  11 — this  was  in  1949 — they 
were  married. 

The  wedding  took  place  at  a  friend's 
house,  at  seven  in  the  evening.  The  wed- 
ding supper  was  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel. 
Mike  had  a  radio  show  which  originated 
there,   and   Buff  had  been   a   guest   on  it 


shortly  after  their  first  meeting.  The 
honeymoon  was  over  at  seven  the  next 
morning.  Mike  was  due  at  the  studio  by 
eight-thirty. 

The  man  Buff  married  was  born  Myron 
Wallace,  in  Brookline,  a  suburban  com- 
munity near  Boston,  the  youngest  of  four 
children.  He  was  a  freshman  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  at  sixteen  and  wanted 
to  teach  college  English. 

Halfway  through  his  sophomore  year, 
Mike  began  to  get  interested  in  college 
dramatics  more  than  anything  else,  and 
did  some  acting  in  school  plays.  He  was 
influenced  by  such  Ann  Arbor  classmates 
as  Arthur  Miller — a  budding  playwright 
then,  later  to  write,  among  other  things, 
the  fine  play,  "Death  of  a  Salesman"  and 
"The  Crucible";  Robert  Q.  Lewis — later  to 
star  on  radio  and  TV;  Peter  Arnell — now 
the  producer  of  Mike's  TV  panel  show, 
I'll  Buy  That.  Several  of  his  professors 
encouraged  him,  too. 

Mike  was  helping  to  put  himself  through 
college,  and  a  job  was  a  must  right  after 
graduation.  Either  teaching,  or  show  busi- 
ness— and,  by  this  time,  he  knew  it  had 
to  be  the  latter. 

In  his  senior  year,  he  enrolled  in  the 
college  radio  courses,  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  director  of  the  music  camp  at 
Interlochen,  Michigan,  taught  radio  there 
during  his  senior  summer  by  keeping  one 
jump  ahead  of  the  students — what  he  didn't 
know,  he  found  out  fast  from  his  profes- 
sors. One  of  the  professors  heard  that  audi- 
tions for  an  announcer  were  being  held  at 
Station  WOOD  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
and  sent  Mike  a  wire  at  the  camp  suggest- 
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FEDLEWORK 


Enjoy  Happy  Hours  of 
Pleasure  and  Profit! 

You  are  invited  to  join  with 
over  a  million  enthusiastic 
needlework  lovers  in  my 
nation-wide,  friend -making 
Needlework  Club  and  enjoy 
fun  and  profits! 

GET  AN  EXCITING  GIFT! 


NEW  IDEAS 


EVERY  MONTH!  Yes!  As  a  new  member-sub- 
scriber to  The  WORKBASKET,  you  will  receive 
every  month  48  to  80  pages  brimful  of  won- 
derful ideas — complete  directions  to  make 
all  kinds  of  needlework  and  crafts!  PIUS  ar- 
ticles on  gardening,  cooking,  home  economy, 
etc.  and  club  news!  Make  lovely  crochet, 
knitting,    textile  painting,   embroidery,   etc. 

MORE  * A  A  TRANSFER  DESIGNS  GIVEN 


THAN 


too 


TO  YOU  WHEN  YOU  JOIN! 


Exciting  Gift  for  You!  Over  100  transfer 
designs — pillowcases,  bibs,  panholders, 
doilies,  etc.  Send  name  and  address  with 
$1.00  for  Special  12  months'  Membership- 
Subscription  (regularly,  $1.50).  No  dues— no 
obligations.  Money  back  if  not  delightedj 
Rush  only  $1.00  and  make  yourself  happy! 

Aunt  Ellen,  e/o  The  WORKBASKET 
5062  Handcraft  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  16,  Mo. 


The  Southern  Way  Is  The  EASY  Way  ForYouTo  Make 

$50  ,.$250 


iu^,y  Amazing  money-maker  pays  you  a  full  I  P*''*1* 
60ccash  profit  on  every  easy  order!  Boxof  21  new,  J  •'•'"■t 
different  greetings  for  all  events  sells  on  sight/  .  *,r' 
at$l.  Exquisite  new  Southern  Belle  Favorite  $1  I  «"»rnmt 
All-Occasion  Assortment,  Gift  Items. manymoretast-  — 
sellers.  No  experience  needed.  Get  sampleson  FREE  TRIAL. 
SOUTHERN GREETINGS.478  N.Hollywood.Dept. 31-J,  Memphl$12,Tenn. 


M  COLORS  HAIR 


IN   17   MINUTES.- 


Now  change  streaked,  gray.gray-  f  j  y  ^/^\ 
ing  or  drab  hairto  a  new  lustrous  11      t>_—  V^Aj 
youthful-looking  color,  try  Tintz  v. 
Creme  Shampoo- Tint  today.  It's 
a  new  hair  coloring  that  re-colors 
hair  at  home  as  it  shampoos. Takes 
only  17  minutes.  No  waiting  for  re 
suits.    It's  easy  to  use  — no  messy 
,^_^E___    _        mixing.  Won't 
^^T*\^TS'    wash  or  rub  out . 
ir/J#/^      Your  choice  of  13 
Wi^r*  •'■^  natural  appearing 

CREME  SHAMPOO    colors  . . .  GET  TINTZ  AT 
HAIR  COLORING    YOUR  DRUGGISTS  NOW 


FREE  CATALOG-MONUMENTS  FROM  $14.95 

Monuments  of  rare  beauty  and  artistic  perfection 
are  now  sold  by  mail  at  astounding  savings.  All 
carving,  polishing  and  finishing  operations  are  done 
in  the  modern  Rockdale  plant.  Exclusive  sale  by 
mail  direct  to  the  consumer  guarantee  lowest  prices. 
Prices  include  inscription  and  Rockdale  pays  the 
freight.  Write  today  for  FREE  illustrated  catalog  of 
over  50  monuments.  No  obligation. 
BockdaleMonumentCompany,Dept.636,Joliet,IH. 
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Especially  for 

QLOASDE&/ 


NEW 


Cream] 


»poo 

M  *ome  FkesH 
'  need 

Takes  only  a  minute-Washes  Hair  Shades 
lighter  Safety  — gives  it  Wonderful  Shine  I 

If  your  blonde  hoir  is  growing  dork  or  faded,  here's  good  news. 
A  sensational  new  "creamy"  shampoo  that  you  can  make  at 
home  (FRESH  . . .  each  lime  you  use  it),  washes  hair  shades 
lighter,  gives  it  beautiful  new  lustre  and  shine.  Called  BLONDEX, 
it  is  a  fragrant  powder  that  needs  only  water  added  to  it  to 
become  a  rich,  creamy,  cleansing  shampoo.  BLONDEX  Creamy 
Shampoo  works  3  ways:  1.  It  removes  the  dull,  dingy  film 
that  makes  blonde  hair  dork  and  old  looking.  2.  Brings  back 
•hat  flattering  lightness.  3.  Gives  hair  extra  highlights  and  shine. 
Blondex  is  absolutely  safe— use  it  for  children's  delicate  hair. 
Get  BLONDEX  today  at   10*,  drug  and  department  stores 


places 
Ruler 

Full  7' 


NEW  KIND  OF  SEWING  SHEARS.  Revolutionary  inventio 
old-fashioned  shears.  Magnetic  Points  pick  up  pins  needl 
Blade  measures  as  yon  cut.  Stay-sharp,  keen-cutting  edge 
length.  Beautifully  plated.  Sells  like  wild.  Take  ordertil  Ea: 

SAMPLES  FOR  TRIAL  s™a£\SB/L  B,i r„„„ 

send  name  at  once.   Horry.  Postcard  will  do.    SEND  NO  MONEY  — 
just  your  name.       KRISTEE  CO.,    Dcpt.    451.      AKRON  8,  OHIO 

ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8  x  lO  Inches 


67< 


on  DOUBLE-WEIGHT  Paper 

Same  price  for  fall  lensrth  or  bust 
form,  groups,  landscapes,  pet  ani- 
mals, etc.,  or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  a  group  picture.  Original  is 
returned  with  your  enlargement. 

S  end  No  Money  3  for  $1 5o 

Just  mail  photo,  negative  or  snap- 
shot (any  size)  and  receive  your  enlargemi 
guaranteed  fadeless,  on  beautiful  double-wei 
portrait  quality  paper.  Pay  postman  67c  i 
postage— or  send  69c  with  order  and  we  pay  post- 
age. Take  advantage  of  this  amazing  offer.  Send  vour  photos  today. 

Professional  Art  Studios,  534  S.  Main,  Dept.  34-B  Princeton.  Illinois 


She  Got  *4W» 

for  a  Half  Dollar 


Wurill  pay  CASH  for] 
iOLD  COINS, BILLS  W  STAMPS! 

IPOSTYOURSELFl  It  pays! 

1 1  paid  $400.00  to  Mrs.  Dowtyl 

I  ofTexas,  for  oneHalf  Dollar; 

,J  J.D.Martin  of  Virginia  $200.00 

for  a  single  Copper  Cent.  Mr. 

Manningof  New  York,  $2,500.00  for 

one  Silver  Dollar.  Mrs.G.F.Adams.Ohio, 

received  $740.00  for  a  few  old  coins.  I  will  pay  big  prices 

for  all  kinds  of  old  coins,  medals,  bills  and  stamps. 

I  WILL  PAY  $100.00  FOR  A  DIME! 

1894  S.  Mint:  $60.00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel  (not  Buffalo) 
and  hundreds  of  other  amazing  prices  lor  coins,  bend  4c  for 
Large  Illustrated  Coin  Folder  and  further  particulars.  It  may 
mean  much  profit  to  yon.    Write  today  to  A.  — 

B.  MAX  MEHL,  357  Mehl  Bldg.,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

(Larcrest  Rare  Coin  Establishment  in  U.  S.) 


"K,"s  PSORIASIS 

(SCALY     SKIN     TROUBLE) 

^DCRmOIL 


MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOT* 

TEST  . 


Prove  ityourself  no  matter 
how  lonsyou  have  suffered 
or  what  you   have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  psori- 
asis   and    Oermoil    with 
amazing-,     true     photo- 
graphic proof  of  results 
sentFREE  .Write  for  it. 


SEND    FOB 

GENEROUS 

\  TRIAI- 
SIZE    ^ 
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Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease    Psoriasis.    Ap- 
ply    non-staining     Der- 
moil.   Thousands  do  for 
scaly    spots    on    body   or 
scalp.  Grateful  users  often 
after  years   of   suffering, 

report     the     scales     have        *^^^         ta^^~   un 

gone,  the  red  patches  gradually  dis-  ^^^^^^^ 

appeared  and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  skin 
asrain.  Dermoi]  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  by  a 
positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks  or 
money  is  refunded  without  question.  Send  10c  (stamps  or 
coin)  for  generous  trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous  "One  Spot 
Test."  Test  it  yourself.  Results  may  surprise  you.  Write  to- 
day for  your  test  bottle.  Caution:  Use  only  as  directed. Print 
nameplainly.  Don't  delay.  Sold  byLiqqettand  Walgreen  Drug. 
Stores  and  other  leading  druggists.  LAKE  LABORATORIES 
Box  3925,  Strathmoor  Station,  Dept.  8204,  Detroit  27,  Mich. 


ing  he  try  out  for  the  job.  Mike  got  a  day 
or  two  off  and  made  the  journey. 

"It  was  a  hundred-mile  trip,  and  all  the 
way  I  had  stars  in  my  eyes.  My  first  job 
interview.  Was  I  ready  for  it?  Could  it 
possibly  happen  to  me?  When  I  found 
seventy-five  other  guys  wanted  the  job  as 
much  as  I  did,  and  were  all  being  audi- 
tioned before  a  choice  would  be  made,  I 
calmed  down  a  little.  The  chief  announcer 
put  me  through  my  paces,  was  swell  to  me, 
but  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  camp  not  know- 
ing whether  I  had  won  or  failed,  the  stars 
dulling  a  little  more  every  hour  of  every 
day.  Three  days  later,  I  got  another  tele- 
gram, this  time  telling  me  the  job  was 
mine.  I  did  newscasts,  a  little  acting,  a 
little  'selling'  of  sponsors'  products,  a  little 
writing,  a  little  of  everything  required 
around  a  local  radio  station.  With  three 
years  out  later,  for  the  Navy,  that  was  the 
beginning  of  ten  years  of  announcing  and 
miscellaneous  chores.  I  know  now  it  was 
too  long  to  spend  that  way." 

Mike  had  begun  his  radio  career  at  $20 
a  week.  Nine  months  later  he  was  up  to 
$50.  He  went  to  Detroit  and  almost  tripled 
that  within  a  year.  In  Chicago,  he  doubled 
his  Detroit  salary,  and  that  figure  rose 
steadily  to  a  four-figure  check.  "You  get 
on  the  trail  of  money  after  a  while,"  is 
how  he  feels  about  it  now.  "You  forget  the 
things  you  started  out  to  do.  Not  only  in 
my  business  does  this  happen,  but  in  other 
businesses.  Lots  of  young  fellows  go  off 
this  way,  and  lots  of  wives  like  Buffie  help 
to  get  them  back  on  the  right  track.  I  hap- 
pened to  have  a  good  voice  for  radio — what 
we  call  'a  good  set  of  pipes' — so  I  moved 
up  fast.  Then  Buffie  came  along  and  saw 
what  I  was  doing  to  myself.  She  got  me 
out  of  it." 

Buff — who  was  born  Patrizia  Cobb  Chap- 
man, daughter  of  musician-writer  Frank 
Chapman  and  writer  Elizabeth  Cobb,  and 
granddaughter  of  writer-humorist  Irvin  S. 
Cobb — was  a  young  lady  of  vision  and 
determination,  particularly  where  someone 
she  loved  was  concerned.  That  someone 
being  Mike,  she  turned  all  her  energies 
to  making  him  see  the  light.  "It  was  a  case 
of  my  being  putty  in  the  hands  of  my 
wife!"  he  says.  "I  would  have  done  any- 
thing to  please  her,  but  it  was  the  other 
way  around.  It  was  she  who  was  trying  to 
make  me  happy.  She  said  I  didn't  fully 
appreciate  my  responsibilities  as  an  in- 
telligent young  man,  or  I  wouldn't  be 
wasting  my  talents.  She  said  that  just 
reading  other  people's  words  was  too 
anonymous  and  that  my  own  personality 
was  completely  submerged.  She  said  I 
should  be  writing  and  producing  and  say- 
ing my  own  words  on  radio.  And  she  never 
stopped  telling  me  so,  until  I  began  to 
remember  that  was  exactly  the  way  I  had 
intended  things  to  be." 

After  they  were  married,  Buff  had  de- 
cided to  stay  home  and  be  a  housewife 
and  Mike's  guiding  genius  from  afar,  but 
she  was  too  energetic,  too  interested,  too 
sure  that  their  teamwork  required  her 
closer  presence.  Neither  of  them  wanted 
to  see  her  go  back  into  the  theatre,  with 
different  hours  from  Mike's.  So  they 
did  a  husband-and-wife  midnight  radio 
show  from  the  Chez  Paree,  a  popular  Chi- 
cago night  spot,  and  their  own  popularity 
as  a  team  increased  with  each  broadcast. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  Mike's  chance  to 
do  informal  interviews,  to  talk  without  any 
script,  to  plan  a  show,  to  be  himself. 

About  six  months  after  they  started  at 
the  Chez  Paree,  a  couple  of  fellows  from 
CBS  in  New  York  talked  to  Mike  about  a 
job  there  as  an  announcer.  If  Mike  had  not 
turned  it  down,  Buff  would  have.  It  was 
tempting,  too,  because  she  wanted  to  live 
in  New  York  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  world  right  then.  She  still  does.  She 
got  there,  when — after  they  were   at  the 


Chez  Paree  for  almost  a  year — CBS  again 
approached  Mike  about  a  New  York  job, 
this  time  one  he  wanted  with  a  contract  he 
liked. 

The  first  job  for  Mike  under  his  new 
contract  was  emceeing  a  program  called 
All  Around  The  Town.  He  helped  with  the 
planning,  took  viewers  on  tours  of  the  city 
via  their  television  sets.  He  interviewed 
people  who  had  interesting  stories  to  tell 
about  the  places  that  were  televised.  He 
had  to  think  fast  on  his  feet  to  make  all 
this  come  alive  to  the  stay-at-homes  who 
watched,  and  he  had  the  time  of  his  life. 
When  Buff  joined  him  on  the  program, 
they  both  did. 

In  the  meantime,  they  found  an  attrac 
tive  apartment  overlooking  the  East  River, 
fixed  it  up  with  some  prized  possessions  of 
each — which  they  had  already  pooled — and 
some  new  things  they  had  fun  buying,  and 
let  a  Siamese  cat  named  Valentine  queen 
over  the  place.  (When  Val  departed  this 
life  for  greener  catnip  and  softer  cushions, 
Mike  replaced  her  with  Cassandra  and 
Clyde  on  Buffie's  birthday.) 

When  Around  The  Town  left  the  air,  the 
Mike  And  Buff  show  took  its  place.  This 
one  had  a  panel  of  experts  on  each  broad- 
cast, and  the  broadcasts  covered  prac- 
tically every  subject  under  the  sun.  If  other 
opinions  grew  too  lukewarm,  Buff's  never 
did — although,  happily,  she  has  a  way  of 
expressing  them  which  starts  controversy 
without  seeming  to  make  anybody  too 
mad.  If  Buff's  controversial  faculties  hap- 
pened to  fall  below  par  any  day,  Mike 
could  be  counted  on  to  remedy  the  de- 
ficiency. Neither's  ideas  being  a  rubber 
stamp  of  the  other's — or  of  anyone  else's 
— it  was  a  lively  half-hour  of  television. 

Viewers  who  were  used  to  the  "Yes,  my 
dear"  husband-and-wife  programs  some- 
times wrote  letters  to  Buff  beginning:  "No 
woman  has  a  right  to  be  as  opinionated 
as  you  are."  Or,  to  Mike:  "Wouldn't  it  be 
polite  to  let  your  wife  speak  her  mind  once 
in  a  while?"  Lots  of  letters  were  compli- 
mentary to  both,  however. 

As  a  team,  they  covered  the  Presidential 
conventions  and  the  Inauguration.  Sep- 
arately, they  each  did  dramatic  shows, 
Tales  Of  The  City  for  Buff,  Suspense  for 
Mike.  This  season,  Mike  began  a  new  daily 
panel  show,  I'll  Buy  That.  At  this  writing, 
the  panel  consists  of  Vanessa  Brown, 
Audrey  Meadows,  Hans  Conried  and  Al 
bert  Moorehead.  Buff  was  on  the  panel  of 
last  summer's  Masquerade  Party. 

Along  with  his  TV  show,  Mike  started  a 
brand-new  radio  program  last  October 
for  CBS.  It's  called  Stage  Struck  and  it 
gets  its  name  from  the  premise  that  every- 
body is — at  least,  a  little. 

"So  we  take  people  backstage  with  us, 
to  interview  famous  stars  right  in  their 
dressing  rooms,  and  to  hear  the  actual 
sounds  and  the  excitement  of  the  theatre. 
The  cues,  the  curtain  going  up,  the  music, 
the  laughter,  the  applause.  The  backstage 
stories  that  Broadway  knows  but  ones 
that  don't  usually  filter  through  to  the 
whole  country.  The  color  and  feel  of  the 
legitimate  theatre,  transmitted  magically 
to  every  little  house  in  every  little  village, 
wherever  radio  reaches." 

Now,  with  Buffie  standing  right  there 
next  to  him — or  slightly  behind,  to  give 
him  a  little  shove  now  and  then — Mike 
Wallace  is  doing  the  things  he  started  out 
to  do  when  he  was  dreaming  those  dreams 
of  show  business  back  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  In  the  back  of  his  mind,  in  the 
back  of  Buff's  mind,  there  are  millions  of 
things  to  be  done — exciting  wonderful 
things  such  as  youth  can  only  dream  of — 
the  kind  of  things  only  a  wife's  encourage- 
ment and  a  wife's  determination  can  help 
accomplish.  That's  why  Mike  can  say  with 
a  smile:  "What  marriage  can  do  for  a  guy!" 


The  Best  Things  in  Life  Are  Fun 


(Continued  from  page  33) 
All  these  talents  are  wrapped  up  in  one 
lovely    package    that    Paul    affectionately 
calls  "little  Windy  Wandy." 

But  Wanda,  the  wife  of  another  tele- 
vision star  and  the  mother  of  two  very 
young  daughters,  can  only  be  viewed  at 
home  after  working  hours.  Little  Diane 
prefers  to  see  her  there. 

Wanda,  her  husband  Al,  little  Diane  and 
baby  Sharon  Ann  make  up  the  family  unit, 
along  with  grandmother.  "Granny,"  as 
everyone  calls  her,  takes  care  of  the  Lewis 
children  and  runs  the  home  while  Wandy 
and  Al  are  at  work  at  WCPO-TV.  Faith  in 
Granny  and  Granny's  love  for  little  Diane 
and  the  baby  gives  Wanda  the  mental 
assurance  she  has  to  have  to  put  her  en- 
tire effort  into  her  work  at  the  studio.  If 
anyone  else  took  charge  of  the  children, 
Wanda  feels  that  worry  would  keep  her 
from  doing  her  best. 

With  Granny's  help,  Wanda  Lewis  has 
managed  to  mold  her  life  as  a  television 
personality  and  that  of  mother  and  wife 
into  one  perfect  combination.  Apparently 
she's  done  a  good  job  at  both.  The  children 
are  healthy  and  happy,  and  Wanda  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  The  Paul  Dixon 
Show  every  weekday  afternoon  for  more 
than  four  years. 

Though  Granny  takes  charge  of  the  chil- 
dren while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  are  at 
work,  Wanda  generally  gets  home  in  time 
to  cook  supper  for  the  family  and  prepare 
Sharon  Ann's  formula.  Al,  in  the  mean- 
time, either  works  on  a  painting  or  plays 
with  daughter  Diane  until  supper  is  ready. 
Al,  by  the  way,  is  now  considered  to  be 
the  top  personality  for  children's  shows  in 
local  TV.  Every  child  in  the  Cincinnati 
area  knows  "Uncle  Al." 

With  supper  over  and  the  dishes  washed, 
Wanda  generally  joins  her  husband  at 
their  hobby — which  is  the  same  as  their 
careers.  Their  entire  house,  overlooking 
the  Ohio  River  Valley,  is  decorated  with 
arUwork  done  by  the  young  couple.  De- 
signs on  many  of  the  walls,  the  entire 
rathskeller — which  is  a  combination  play- 
room and  workroom — the  excellent  framed 
paintings,  have  all  been  done  by  Wanda 
and  Al. 

Quite  often,  in  the  evenings,  Paul  Dixon 
and  his  wife  Marge  will  drop  over  for  a 
chat  or  to  discuss  the  next  day's  show. 
Many  times,  Sis  Camp — the  other  lovely 
female  pantomimist  on  the  show — will 
visit  Wanda  at  home.  Since  they've  been 
working  together  on  television,  they  have 
developed  into  the  closest  of  friends.  Sev- 
eral times  a  week,  they  go  shopping  to- 
gether or  to  lunch  or  simply  visit  at  each 
other's  home.  Each  has  the  same  thing  to 
say  about  the  other:  Neither  ever  had  a 
sister,  and  both  remark  that  the  other  is 
"the  kind  of  sister  I  always  wished  I  had." 

The  art  portion  of  her  life  began  long 
before  housewife  Wanda  arrived  in  the 
picture.  Born  Wanda  Lou  Kesler  in  1926, 
in  Struthers,  Ohio,  near  Youngstown,  the 
dark-haired  beauty  has  always  loved  to 
draw.  From  the  time  she  was  able  to  hold 
a  pencil  in  her  hands,  her  aim  has  been  to 
become  an  artist.  Little  did  she  know  what 
kind  of  art  she  would  end  up  doing  and 
where  she  would  be  doing  it,  with  count- 
less thousands  of  spectators  admiring  her 
work! 

Wanda  could  hardly  wait  for  graduation 
from  Struthers  High  School  so  that  she 
could  enter  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art. 
It  was  while  she  was  taking  this  four-year 
course  that  she  and  Al  Lewis  met.  Miss 
Wanda  Lou  Kesler  spent  many  class  hours 
at  the  school  seated  next  to  a  good-look- 
ing man  who  also  wanted  to  be  an  artist. 
To    support    his    own    way    through    the 


course,  the  Cleveland  boy  worked  at  night 
in  the  art  department  of  television  Station 
WEWS. 

Al  and  Wanda  started  dating  almost  as 
soon  as  they  met,  but  it  stayed  strictly  on 
that  level  until  their  senior  year.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2,  Wanda's  birthday,  Al  decided  to 
give  her  the  present  she  had  been  waiting 
for  throughout  art  school.  The  ring  fit 
perfectly.  In  June,  1949,  they  both  were 
graduated  and,  on  July  9  of  that  same 
year,  were  married. 

Al  was  offered  a  position  as  art  director 
at  WCPO-TV,  the  sister  television  station 
of  Cleveland's  WEWS.  He  and  Wanda 
moved  to  Cincinnati  when  he  began  work- 
ing with  WCPO-TV.  The  newlyweds  fig- 
ured they  would  settle  down  to  a  peaceful 
home  life  in  their  modest  little  three-room 
furnished  apartment.  But  the  peacefulness 
didn't  last  very  long.  Three  weeks  after 
they  arrived  in  Cincinnati,  Mrs.  Wanda 
Lewis  got  her  big  break. 

One  day,  Wanda  happened  to  be  wait- 
ing at  the  station  for  Al  to  get  through 
with  work.  She  was  in  the  studio,  watch- 
ing The  Paul  Dixon  Show,  when  Paul 
noticed  her  standing  on  the  sidelines.  He 
knew  that  "the  art  director's  wife"  was 
also  an  artist  and  invited  her  to  do  a 
drawing  while  a  record  was  being  played 
between  pantomime  numbers.  It  was  more 
or  less  a  dare,  but  Wanda  took  him  up  on 
it.  The  result  was  a  flow  of  letters  from 
viewers  requesting  more  of  the  little  three- 
minute  drawings.  Paul  was  flabbergasted 
at  the  response.  Mort  Watters,  general 
manager  of  the  WCPO  stations,  signed 
Wanda  and  she's  been  with  The  Paul 
Dixon  Show  ever  since. 

The  first  time  Wanda  drew  profession- 
ally on  television,  a  near-riot  ensued.  At 
the  time  she  was  hired,  Wanda  was  told 
that  only  her  hands  would  be  seen  on 
television.  It  was  felt  that  the  result  of 
just  a  hand  being  shown  would  be  more 
intriguing  to  the  viewers.  The  only  way 
Wanda  could  accomplish  this  trick  was  to 
kneel  while  drawing.  The  first  time  she 
did  this,  the  sketch  went  fine,  though  her 
knees  were  sore  afterward  and  her  arms 
grew  tired.  However,  as  she  started  to  rise 
after  the  drawing,  her  foot  caught  on  the 
long  skirt  she  was  wearing  and  ripped  it 
off  almost  completely.  Paul  and  the  other 
people  in  the  studio  thought  it  was  the 
funniest  event  that  had  ever  taken  place 
on  the  show.  Wanda,  though,  was  embar- 
rassed and  insisted  that  the  system  be 
changed.  It  was,  and  Wanda  has  been 
standing  at  the  drawing  board  ever  since. 

Originally,  Wanda  Lewis  was  a  very  shy 
and  introverted  young  lady.  "It  was  diffi- 
cult," insists  Paul,  "to  get  her  to  join  in 
the  conversation  or  the  comedy."  No  one 
can  claim  that  of  her  now.  After  four 
years  on  television,  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  knowing  Wanda  as 
well  as  they  know  members  of  their  own 
family,  the  aloofness  and  awkwardness 
are  gone.  Though  still  a  modest  individual, 
often  considered  unassuming,  Wanda  is  an 
important  part  of  The  Paul  Dixon  Show, 
for  reasons  beyond  her  art  work. 

"Wanda,"  claims  Len  Goorian,  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  show,  "is  one  of  the  best 
pantomimists  I've  ever  seen.  She's  a  top 
comic,  too,  always  coming  in  with  just  the 
right  line  to  make  us  all  laugh.  She's  a 
wonderful  person  to  work  with,  and 
everybody  loves  her." 

From  the  mail  received,  it  appears  that 
the  viewers  feel  the  same  way.  A  large 
portion  of  the  fan  letters  The  Paul  Dixon 
Show  acquires  daily  are  addressed  to 
"Windy  Wandy"  and  "Wandy  the  Artist," 
as  well  as  to  simply  Wanda  Lewis. 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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One  example  of  her  popularity  was  seen 
recently  when  Wanda  went  to  the  hospital 
to  have  her  second  baby.  She  had  worked 
up  until  three  weeks  before  the  time  came 
to  go  to  the  hospital.  (For  the  first  baby, 
she  had  worked  until  one  week  before.) 
It  was  quite  evident,  of  course,  that  she 
would  soon  be  leaving  the  show  for  a 
while.  Paul  and  Sis  both  talked  with 
Wandy  on  the  show  about  her  pregnancy, 
though  it  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
dignity.  They  discussed  her  latest  matern- 
ity dresses,  the  date  of  expectancy,  and 
other  topics  related  to  Wanda  and  the 
expected  child.  Paul  even  initiated  a  new 
expression  for  Wanda's  departure  for  the 
hospital:    "She's  going  papoosing!" 

The  expression  caught  on  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  when  Wandy  finally  did  go  to 
the  maternity  ward  of  Jewish  Hospital  in 
Cincinnati,  thousands  of  letters  and  cards 
wishing  momma  and  daughter  good  luck 
and  congratulations  were  addressed  to 
"The  Papoose  Department." 

Thousands  of  other  viewers  sent  Wanda 
cards  via  the  WCPO-TV  studios,  and  the 
demand  to  find  out  how  she  and  her  baby 
were  doing  became  so  great  that  Paul  de- 
cided to  do  a  portion  of  one  show  from  the 
hospital  the  first  time  the  doctors  would 
permit.  Cameras,  a  complete  remote  tele- 
casting crew  from  WCPO-TV,  and  the 
Paul  Dixon  staff  were  bundled  over  to  the 
hospital.  The  show  was  done  with  hospital 
masks  on  Paul's  face,  on  Sis  Camp's,  and 
on  the  faces  of  the  cameramen  who  were 


in  the  room  with  Wandy  and  the  baby,  so 
as  to  protect  four-day-old  Sharon  Ann. 
Paul  was  designated  at  the  hospital  as  the 
lucky  one  to  hold  the  tiny  tot  in  his  arms 
for  the  benefit  of  the  television  viewers. 
Wandy  was  beaming  all  over  throughout 
the  show  and  completely  overwhelmed  by 
the  interest  shown  in  her  baby  and  her- 
self by  more  than  eight  thousand  letters. 

"Babies,"  says  Windy  Wandy,  now  that 
she's  back  on  the  afternoon  show,  "can 
be  difficult.  They  don't  understand,"  she 
kids,  "that  they're  supposed  to  co-operate 
with  my  television  schedule.  They  just 
don't  seem  to  understand!  I  have  records 
to  learn  for  the  pantomime  numbers  on 
the  show.  Generally,  I  do  that  at  night  in 
the  rathskeller,  where  the  noise  won't 
bother  the  children.  But,"  she  continues, 
"I  have  to  keep  changing  my  rehearsal 
hours  to  fit  the  baby's  needs.  And  Sharon 
Ann,  my  youngest,  doesn't  seem  to  realize 
that  I'm  supposed  to  be  at  work  by  9:30 
every  weekday  morning."  Wanda  sighs 
heavily  as  she  says,  "She  keeps  changing 
her  schedule  of  feedings,  and  I  get  to 
work  a  half-hour,  sometimes  an  hour, 
late.  I  really  don't  mind,  though.  My  chil- 
dren will  always  come  first." 

Perhaps  it's  this  warm  and  human  atti- 
tude, with  feelings  just  like  those  of  every 
other  mother,  which  has  endeared  Wanda 
Lewis  to  thousands  and  thousands — on  and 
off  television,  in  dozens  of  cities — where - 
ever  the  informal  afternoon  pantomime 
program,   The  Paul  Dixon  Show,  is  seen. 


You  Asked  For  It! 


(Continued  from  page  46) 
themselves.  Even  if  your  day  holds  a  prob- 
lem, when  you  meet  it  with  a  smile,  you've 
got  a  better  chance  of  making  it  a  happy 
day!" 

Art's  an  authority,  for  he's  seen  good 
days  and  bad — but  he's  never  lost  his 
smile.  As  a  result,  today  he  can  say,  "I'm 
the  happiest — and  luckiest — man  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  My  life  is  full  of 
the  things  I  love  most.  I  have  my  work,  my 
wife,  my  apartment,  my  garden,  and  a 
dog  that  loves  me  like  I  was  sugar-cured 
ham — which,"  he  adds,  "I  am!" 

Art  inherited  his  smile  from  his  mother 
and  father.  His  mother  was  a  deaconess  in 
the  church  and  his  father  was  the  choir 
leader.  His  father  put  Art  in  the  choir 
when  he  was  a  boy.  "Reaching  for  high 
E,"  he  says,  "put  a  perpetual  smile  on  my 
face." 

When  Art's  voice  changed,  it  became 
very  much  like  his  father's.  "There  wasn't 
an  eighth-of-a-note  difference  between 
us,"  says  Art,  "from  the  top  of  the  scale  to 
the  bottom.  I  regret  to  say  it  got  me  in 
trouble  once  or  twice." 

Art's  church  organist  was  blind.  But  the 
blind  man  had  a  perfect  ear.  He  could  tell 
the  names  of  every  member  of  the  congre- 
gation just  by  listening  to  their  voices. 
Yet  he  couldn't  tell  Art  and  his  father 
apart.  If  they  were  walking  down  the 
street,  for  instance,  and  Art  said,  "Hello," 
the  organist  replied,  "Hello,  Brother 
Baker." 

"Yes,  but  which  one?"  Art  would  say. 

"Well,  it  must  be  the  younger,"  the  or- 
ganist would  reply,  "because  the  elder 
would  be  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
tease." 

At  night,  Art  and  his  father  used  to 
sing  through  the  hymn  book  from  cover  to 
cover  to  develop  Art's  voice.  He  led  the 
choir  at  sixteen  and  a  year  later  was 
church  soloist. 

As  a  child,  his  mother  had  dedicated 
him  to  the  ministry.  Though  Art  didn't  get 
to  the  seminary,  he  never  got  far  away 
from    the    church.    During    the    ten    y<  ars 


from  1920  to  1930,  he  did  evangelistic  worl 
with  children,  working  with  as  many  as  500 
at  a  time.  This  work  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  experiences  of  his  life. 

It's  easy  to  be  nice  to  children,  for  they 
have  simple  desires.  Art  found  that  spread- 
ing understanding  and  recognition  won 
him  their  affection.  It  was  better  than 
handing  out  toy  trains. 

With  500  youngsters  of  all  ages,  there 
are  bound  to  be  some  troublemakers.  Art 
had  his  share.  But  he  also  had  a  trick  up 
his  sleeve  to  control  them. 

After  the  first  meeting  in  a  new  town, 
for  instance,  he  spotted  the  wild  ones. 
When  they  came  around  again  the  next 
day,  he  pulled  them  aside,  saying,  "I'm 
having  trouble  with  some  tough  kids  and 
I  need  help.  I  don't  think  you  guys  are 
man  enough  to  handle  them — but,  if  you 
want  to  try,  you're  welcome." 

It  never  failed.  The  toughies  became  the 
sergeants-at-arms  and  kept  order  like 
Congressional    floor    leaders. 

Art's  big  break  came  in  1930.  At  that 
time,  his  children's  evangelistic  work  paid 
him  $27.50  a  week.  Then,  one  day,  he  went  I 
to  a  meeting  at  Wynona  Lake  to  hear 
Billy  Sunday,  and  to  sing  in  a  choir  made 
up  of  choir  leaders.  The  leader,  another 
evangelist,  heard  Art's  beautiful  voice  and 
said,  "After  this  is  over,  I  want  to  talk  to 
you." 

Art  thought  he  d  done  something  wrong. 
But  he  went  over,  after  the  singing,  to  talk 
with  the  leader. 

"I  want  you  to  lead  my  choir  and  be  my 
soloist,"  said  the  evangelist.  "No  'ifs'  or 
'buts'.     I'll  pay  $150  a  week." 

Art  was  stunned.  He  had  thought  he  was 
going  to  be  bawled  out  for  singing  too 
loudly.  When  Art  didn't  make  a  reply 
to  the  offer,  the  evangelist  added:  ".  .  .  and 
expenses." 

"Well,"  said  Art  with  a  smile,  "money 
isn't  everything."  He  had  the  job. 

Then  1931,  and  the  depression  came 
along.  Art  lost  his  job,  but  he  never  lost 
his  smile.  He  spent  part  of  1932  in  Santa 
Monica,  California,  putting  in  cement  side- 


walks  for  the  WPA.  Even  when  he  was  the 
man  behind  the  shovel,  he  was  still  the 
man  behind  the  smiles.  Art  says,  "You  can 
be  happy,  no  matter  what  you  do.  It's  the 
way  you  look  at  your  work  that's  im- 
portant, not  the  work  itself." 

One  day  shortly  after  the  shovel  inci- 
dent, he  answered  an  ad  and  found  him- 
self lecturing  on  The  Last  Supper  at  For- 
est Lawn.  He  was  back  to  religion  again. 
Then  came  three  years  of  choir  work  at 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Glendale,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Art  had  completed  the  circle.  He  was 
back  with  a  choir.  But  he  now  knew  so 
much  about  choir-leading  that  he  could 
have  done  it  in  his  sleep.  He  found  spare 
time  on  his  hands,  so  he  saved  up  five 
dollars  and  sent  out  three  hundred  letters 
with  a  message  that  read:  "Art  Baker, 
great  community  sing  leader,  available — 
$5.00  a  performance!" 

The  first  month,  he  had  three  takers.  As 
each  of  the  three  company  presidents  told 
three  of  their  friends,  Art  became  an  over- 
night success.  Before  long,  he  was  leading 
more  community  sings  and  officiating  at 
more  company  banquets  and  picnics  than 
he  could  handle. 

Even  today,  Art  has  not  given  up  his  in- 
terest in  community  singing.  He  has  a  song 
book  with  500  of  the  most  popular  songs  in 
it.  The  Southland  knows  this  and,  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  Art  is  apt  to  be 
called  to  the  phone  for  the  words  to  an  old 
favorite.  He  is  only  too  happy  to  look  up 
the  words  and  sing  the  tune  into  the  phone. 

One  night  recently,  Art  was  awakened 
from  a  sound  sleep  by  a  practical  joker 
asking  for  the  tune  and  first  few  bars  of 
"Three  O'Clock  in  the  Morning."  Art  could 
hear  sounds  of  revelry  in  the  background, 
and  he  should  have  known  better.  But  he 
sleepily  switched  on  the  lights,  looked  into 
his  book  and  sang  the  refrain,  "It's  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  .  .  ." 

"My  watch  says  three-ten,  Art — you're 
slow!"  said  the  voice  on  the  phone.  "Good 
night!"  And,  thinking  this  was  a  great  joke, 
the  unknown  caller  hung  up! 

Art  doesn't  mind.  "If  they  get  a  good 
laugh  out  of  it,  it's  okay  by  me,"  he  says. 

Art  has  become  the  fair-haired  boy  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  and  En- 
couragement of  Barber  Shop  Quartette 
Singing  in  America,  Inc.  There  are  60,000 
members  of  this  organization,  and  their 
contests — called  mow-downs — are  serious 
affairs. 

Art  is  a  soft  touch  for  charities.  Since 
(  many  of  these  singing  affairs  are  run  on  -a 
benefit  basis,  he  no  longer  takes  fees  for 
officiating.  Recently  in  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
the  singers  put  on  a  show,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  to  fill  their  blood  bank.  Admission 
"tickets"  were  blood  donations.  There 
were  10,000  people  at  the  sing,  and  5,156 
pints  of  blood  were  donated.  Though  the 
businessmen  of  Pheonix  wanted  to  pay 
Art's  way  to  their  town,  he  wouldn't  hear 
of  it.  He  told  them,  "When  they  finish  their 
sing,  with  'God  Bless  America,'  you  know 
they  really  mean  it.  I  feel  proud  to  think 
i  they  wanted  me  here  as  a  judge." 

Art's  early  association  with  youngsters 
gives  him  a  magic  touch  with  children. 
His   You  Asked  For  It  counts   thousands 


of  them  as  his  fans.  Whenever. he  goes  out 
on  the  street,  he  attracts  them  like  the 
Pied  Piper.  Art  still  carries  chocolates 
and  chewing  gum  in  his  pockets  to  pass 
out,  in  case  he  doesn't  have  time  to  give 
autographs  all  the  way  around. 

As  for  autographs,  they're  demanded 
just  as  much  by  the  grownups  as  the  kids. 
But,  according  to  Art,  the  adults  are  more 
subtle  than  the  children.  They  ask  for  au- 
tographs in  an  indirect  manner.  Take  the 
truck  driver  as  an  example. 

The  truck  driver  met  Art  at  a  stop  light. 
Art  was  in  his  Chevrolet  convertible  and 
no  one  could  miss  that  shock  of  silver  hair. 
"Mr.  Baker!"  the  driver  called  from  his 
truck.  "This  may  sound  silly,  Mr.  Baker, 
but  would  you  pull  over  and  give  me  your 
autograph?" 

Art  pulled  up  to  the  curb  and  wrote  his 
name  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  the  truck 
driver  held  out.  "Of  course,  you  know  it 
isn't  for  me,  Mr.  Baker,"  the  driver  said, 
"it's  for  my  kids.  They're  great  fans  of 
yours!" 

Sure,  Art  understood  about  the  kids. 

Children  have  always  found  a  soft  spot 
in  Art's  heart.  He  has  even  surrounded 
himself  with  paintings  of  them  in  his  apart- 
ment. There  are  two  heads  of  which  he 
is  especially  fond,  both  done  by  Edgar 
Rice  Burroughs,  Jr.  Mr.  Burroughs,  son  of 
the  famed  "Tarzan"  writer,  has  a  delicate 
touch  with  children's  faces.  He  can  put  ex- 
pressions on  canvas  that  wring  the  heart. 

When  Art  first  saw  the  paintings  hang- 
ing in  the  Gourmet  Restaurant,  he  didn't 
know  they  were  for  sale.  Then  one  day  he 
came  in  and  saw  a  "Sold"  sign  on  one  of 
them. 

"Sold!"  he  said  to  the  manager.  "I  didn't 
even  know  they  were  available!"  Where- 
upon, he  berated  the  manager  for  not  in- 
forming his  customers  that  the  paintings 
were  up  for  sale.* 

Two  days  later,  the  manager  came  up  to 
Art  and  said,  "Mr.  Baker,  if  you  want 
those  paintings,  you  can  have  them.  The 
young  lady  who  made  a  down  payment  on 
them  decided  not  to  take  them  after  all." 

Art  took  them  home  that  afternoon  and 
hung  them  on  the  wall  in  his  den.  He  calls 
one  "Papita."  Mr.  Burroughs,  the  artist, 
put  great  tears  in  the  child's  eyes,  tears 
which  sparkle  like  dew  on  the  morning 
flower.  Every  day  when  Art  comes  in  the 
den  he  says,  "There  now,  Papita,  don't 
cry,"  and  he  sometimes  sings  a  song  to 
cheer  her  up. 

"It  cheers  me  up  to  try  and  cheer  her 
up,"  he  says.  "At  any  rate,  I  keep  up  my 
hope  that  someday  those  tears  will  really 
go  away." 

That's  the  job  in  life  Art  has  cut  out  for 
himself.  With  his  smile,  his  cheery  voice 
and  singing,  he  hopes  to  keep  the  tears 
from  people's  eyes.  It  ties  in  directly  with 
his  philosophy  of  life,  for  as  Art  has  said, 
"Happiness  depends  on  the  way  we  meet 
our  job  in  life,  and  not  the  nature  of  the 
job  itself." 

It's  easy  to  see  that  Art  lives  that  phi- 
losophy, for — whenever  the  producer  on 
You  Asked  For  It  says,  "Where's  Art?" — 
the  answer  always  is,  "Over  there,  behind 
that  smile!" 


MOTHERS  MAKE  THE  SUNSHINE 

Nancy  Coleman  herself  is  a  happy  young  wife  and  mother  .  .  .  but  she  has 
only  to  remember  the  dark  days  after  her  father's  death  to  realize  what 
widowhood  can  mean  .  .  .  and  to  relive  the  life  of  a  truly  Valiant  Ladyl 

See  the  March  RADIO-TV  MIRROR  (on  sale  February  5) 


Don't  Be 


SKINNY 


New  Way  Quickly 
PUTS  POUNDS 
and  INCHES  FIRM 
FLESH  on  Scrawny 
Skinny  Figures 

NOT  A  SUGARY  TONIC, 
NO  FISHY  OILS, NO  DRUGS, 
NO  OVEREATING 


If  you  are  skinny,  thin  and  underweight  write  today  for 
WATE-ON.  Anyone  in  normal  health  may  easily  gain  5  pounds 
...  10  pounds  ...  20  pounds  and  more  so  fast  it's  amazing. 
WATE-ON  is  not  a  medicine  ...  it  isn't  intended  to  cure  any- 
thing. Instead  it's  the  utterly  new  kind  of  concentrated  body 
building  all-in-one  meal  of  easily  digested  calories  you've  long 
heard  was  coming.  Different  and  fortified  with  Vitamin  D, 
amazingly  successful  Vitamin  B- 12  and  quick  energy  elements 
so  calories  build  up  body  instead  of  being  wasted.  Cheeks  fill 
out,  neck  and  bustline  gains,  skinny  underweight  figures  that 
need  these  extra  calories  fill  out  all  over  the  body.  Fights 
fatigue,  low  resistance,  loss  of  sleep,  poor  endurance. 

GAINS  OF  5  POUNDS  IN  7  DAYS  REPORTED 

Because  individuals  vary  you  must  try  WATE-ON  yourself  to 
see  what  it  may  do  for  you.  Maximum  daily  dosage  is  as  rich  in 
calories  as  in  manya  skinny  person's  regular  meal.  Wonderful 
for  folks  with  small  stomachs  who  fill  up  and  lose  appetite 
fast.  War  prisoner  gained,  children  gained,  men  and  women 
gained.  Hundreds  of  endorsements.  Begin  now  taking  WATE- 
ON  with  weight  maintaining  meals  as  directed.  Starts  putting 
on  firm  flesh  first  day.  Put  on  weight  to  your  delight  or  money 
back. 

SEND  NO  MONEY    Fdays 

Eat  weight  maintaining  meals  and  for  extra  calories  send  for 
WATE-ON.  Pay  $3.00  or  $5.50  for  double  size  plus  C.O.D. 
postage  on  arrival  on  guarantee  of  satisfaction  from  first 
bottle  or  money  back.  Cash  orders  shipped  postage  paid. 

WATE-ON  COMPANY,  Dept.  291 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 

In  Canada:  Wate-On  Ltd.,  320  Jones  Ave.,  Toronto  6,  Ont. 


MATERNITY   STYLES 


I  Shop  by  mail  and  save.  Dresses  &  suits  for   — -TAtOftB 
i  morninp.  street,  afternoon,  or  sports.         ^^^^*« 
$2.95    to    522.50,    Also    maternity    corsets    &^ 
ngerie.    (Catalog  mailed    in   plain    envelope.) 


CRAWFORD'S,  Dept.  T,  8015  Wornall,  Kansas  City  14.Mo. 


Hair 

OFFFace 

Lips...Arms...Legs 


Now  Happy!  After  trying  many  things,  I  de- 
veloped a  simple,  inexpensive  method  to  remove 
unsightly  hair.  Its  regular  use  helps  thousands 
retain  admiration,  love,  happiness.  My  FREE  book  ex- 
plains method,  proves  success.  Mailed  in  plain  enve- 
lope. AlsoTRIAL  OFFER.  Write  Annette  Lanzette, 
P.O.  Box  4040,  Mdse.  Mart,  Dept.200,  Chicago  54,  111. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


■  You  can  get  the  cash  you  need 
I  immediately  .  .  .  entirely  by  mail. 
I  No  co-signers  or  endorsers  re* 
I  quired.  No  inquiries  of  employers, 
I  relatives,  or  friends.  Convenient 
I  monthly  payments  to  fit  your  in- 
|  come.  Men  and  women  with  steady 
|  income  eligible,  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
|  If  you  need  $50  to  $500  extra  cash 

■  for  any   purpose,    mall    the   coupon 
today;  we'll   rush   free  application 

■  blank    to    you    by    return    mail. 

Licensed  by 
•.NEBRASKA  B ANKIN_G.  DEPARTMENT 

I  AMERICAN  LOAN  PLAN 

I  City  National  Bank  Bldg. 

|  Omaha  2,  Nebraska . . .  Dept.  TW-2 


Z  NAME... 
|  ADDRESS 
|  CITY... 


mm 
wmi 


s50?5toS500^ 


Application  Blank   j 

SENT  FREE 
in  Plain  Envelope 
(NO   OBLIGATION) 


STATE 

OCCUPATION AGE. 


■  Husband  or 
"Wife's  OCCUPATION, 


R 
M 
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New  Designs  for  Living 


IRON-ON  COLOR  DESI6NS 
.IN  GREEN,  PINK,  BLOE. 


4>.*»T — No  embroidery.  Just  iron-on  these  sunny 
yellow  and  sparkling  red  tulips,  set  with  green  leaves 
to  decorate  your  linens.  Washable.  Transfer  of  8 
motifs,  from  2  x  3  to  il/2  x  9%  inches.    25tf. 

TOT© — Useful.  Decorative.  Display  this  attractively 
shaped  oval  basket  on  a  table  or  buffet.  Crochet 
directions  for  sugar-starched  basket,  9  x  14  inches 
in    straw    material    or    3    strands    heavy    cotton.    25tf 

TO  14 — This  magnificent  tablecloth  measures  60 
inches  across — center  of  attraction  in  any  room.  Pine- 
apple design  to  crochet  in  heavy  cotton.  Instructions 
included.    25^ 


OttO — Beautify  your  linens  with  old-fashioned  girls 
and  nosegays  in  pink,  blue  and  green.  Iron-on.  No 
embroidery.  Washable.  Two  girls  4'/£  x  10;  two,  4%  x 
4V£;   four  sprays,  4*4  x  1%;   four,  1x2  inches.  25«* 

T308 — Old-time  cars  in  jiffy  cross-stitching.  Every 
stitch  is  fascinating  fun.  Frame  a  pair  for  your  living 
room,  use  them  on  towels  or  pillows.  For  modern  or  tra- 
ditional rooms.  Six  transfers,  about  4  x  61  ,U  inches.  2.V.- 

TJJ64 — Two  favorites — pineapple  design  and  filet 
crochet  for  this  unusual  set.  Crochet  each  design 
separately,  then  join  them.  For  chair  set,  dresser  set, 
place  mats.    Charts,  crochet  directions  included.    25tf 


IRON-ON  COLOR  DESIGNS 
IN  RED,  YELLOW.  GREEN. 


Send  twenty-five  cents    (in  coin)    for  each  pattern  to:   Radio-TV  Mirror,  Needlecraft  Service, 
P.O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Sta.,  N.  Y.  11,  N.  Y.  Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing. 


YOUR   NAME. 


STREET  OR  BOX  NO._. 


CITY  OR  TOWN STATE. 

Send  an  additional  twenty  cents  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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IF  WE  SEND  YOU  A  STUNNING 
nO§§  DRESS  WITHOUT  KCOST 

•••will  you  wear  and  show  it 
in  your  community? 


Go-together  sepa- 
rates that  multiply 
a  "junior"  ward- 
robe! 


we  want  every  woman  in  America 
to  see  our  lovely  dresses! 

We  have  discovered  that  no  amount  of  advertis- 
ing can  sell  our  dresses  half  as  well  as  our  dresses 
SELL  THEMSELVES!  It's  impossible  to  show  in 
pictures  the  rich  quality  of  fabrics,  the  appealing 
styling,  the  fine  needlework,  and  the  wonderful 
value  we  put  into  our  dresses  for  the  moderate 
prices  we  charge.  So  we're  being  DIFFERENT— 
we  want  the  women  in  every  community  in  Amer- 
ica to  see  our  actual  dresses.  What's  more,  we 
don't  want  them  to  see  these  dresses  on  profes- 
sional models.  A  style  shown  that  way  never  gives 
a  woman  a  true  picture  of  how  it  will  look  on  her. 
We  want  our  dresses  to  be  seen  on  average  women 
of  all  ages,  shapes,  and  sizes. 

So  we  have  perfected  this  wonderful  Introduc- 
tory Plan,  and  we  want  from  2,500  to  3,000 
women  to  wear  and  show  our  dresses  to  their 
friends  and  neighbors! 

YOUR  OWN  PERSONAL  DRESSES 
WITHOUT  1c  COST- AS  A  BONUS! 

Through  this  excitingly  different  plan,  you  can 
get  your  own  dresses— a  complete,  beautiful  ward- 
robe of  them-as  a  bonus,  WITHOUT  LAYING 
OUT  A  PENNY  OF  YOUR  OWN  MONEY! 
You'll  have  over  150  glorious  models  to  choose 
from.  When  your  friends  and  neighbors  admire 
the  exquisite  styles  on  you,  they'll  want  to  know 
where  they  can  get  these  dresses.  When  you  tell 
them,  you'll  be  helping  us  in  the  best  way  possible 
to  advertise  our  lovely  styles. 

NO  OBLIGATION -NO  EXPERIENCE 

It  costs  you  absolutely  nothing  to  investigate  this 
remarkable  offer,  and  you  will  be  under  no  obli- 
gation whatever.  Just  put  your  name,  address, 
age,  and  dress  size  on  the  coupon  below,  paste  it 
on  a  postcard  and  mail  TODAY!  Everything  will 
be  sent  to  you  promptly  WITHOUT  COST!  But 
hurry— we  expect  a  tremendous  response  to  this 
offer! 

PH.  MEYERS 

3327  Colerain  Avenue 
Oept.  0-2053,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

(In  Canada,  write  2163  Parthenais,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


PH.  MEYERS  —  3327  Colerain  Avenue 
Dept.    0-2053,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

Yes,  I'd  like  to  be  one  of  the  women  who  get  the  chance  to  wear 
and  show  your  lovely  dresses  in  my  community.  Without  obligat- 
ing me,  please  send  me  everything  I  need  WITHOUT  COST. 

Name 


Address- 


City  &  Zone- 


State- 


Age- 


Dress  Size- 


In  Canada,  mail  coupon  to  2163  Parthenais,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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FROM 


smokers 

Jby  the  thousands 

now  changing  to 

Chesterfield 

. . .  enjoying  the  one  cigarette  that's 
low  in  nicotine,  highest  in  quality 

And  remember,  only  Chesterfield  has  this 
proven  record  with  smokers.  No  adverse 
effects  to  the  nose,  throat  and  sinuses  from 
smoking  Chesterfield.  Both  these  statements 
are  a  matter  of  record.  M 


"In  movies— on  the  stage— wherever 
I  am— you  '11  see  me  enjoying  my 
Chesterfields— best  for  me, 
best  for  you.  " 


Copyright  1954,  Liggett  &  Mysrs  Tobacco  Co 
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EXCLUSIVE 

JAY  STEWART 

• 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
JAN  MURRAY 


NANCY  COLEMAN 

Valiant  Lady 


DAVE  GARROWAY 

Fascinating  Fellow 


PATSY  CAMPBELL 

Second  Mrs.  Burton 


25t 


PRELL  SHAMPOO 


LEAVES    HAIR 


Ah,  what  a  wonderful  feeling— when  you  touch 
and  feel  your  hair  after  your  first  Prell  Shampoo!  It's 
so  soft  and  smooth— so  shining-bright  and  aglow 
with  that  'Radiantly  Alive'  look!  Why,  in  actual 
radiance  tests,  Prell  leaves  hair  more  radiant  than 
all  leading  cream  or  soap  shampoos.  No  more  "fly- 
away" hair  either— Prell  leaves  hair  obedient  even 
right  after  shampooing.  You'll  love  Prell's  conven- 
ience and  economy,  too— there's  no  spill,  break,  or 
waste.  Enjoy  a  luxurious  Prell  Shampoo  tonight ' 


..SOFT, 

SMOOTH, 
YOUNGER   LOOKING 


AN  IMPORTANT  MESSAGE  TO  YOU  ABOUT  TOOTH  PASTE 

No  dentifrice  can  stop  i  cavities 

— tut... 


you  can  reduce  tooth  decay  up  to  60%' 
with  new  Ipana  containing  Anti-Enzyme  WD-9 


Easy  directions  on  every  package. 
Based  on  2-year  clinical  tests. 

T.pyou  are  one  of  the  many  people  who 
AJ.  have  been  confused  by  recent  prom- 
ises of  tooth-paste  "miracles,"  here  are  two 
facts  we  think  well  worth  knowing: 

1.  No  dentifrice  can  stop  all  tooth  decay. 
This  includes  our  new  Ipana  with  WD-9. 

2.  But  if  you  want  to  have  far  fewer  cavities, 
no  other  dentifrice — tooth  paste  or  powder — 
has  ever  been  proved  more  effective  for  help- 
ing you. 

And  you  can  be  sure  of  this: 

*Two- year  clinical  tests  showed  that  brushing 
teeth  after  eating  can  reduce  tooth  decay  up  to 
60%.  This  means  when  you  use  new  Ipana  with 
WD-9  this  way,  the  Ipana  way — you  can  ex- 
pect the  same  results. 

What's  more,  if  you  do  this,  there's  an 
excellent  chance  that  you  will  never  have 


In  2-year  test, X-rays  showed 

60%  fewer  cavities  than  from 

ordinary  methods 


ONE  OR  MORE  NEW  CAVITIES 

FOR  AIMOST  2  OUT  OF  3  PEOPLE 

USING  ORDINARY  METHODS 


NO  NEW  CAVITIES  FOR  ALMOST  2  OUT 

OF  3  PEOPLE  USING  THE  IPANA  WAY. 

Here  is  proof  that  there  is  a  sure 

way  of  reducing  tooth  decay. 


How  independent  scientists 
proved  the  Ipana  way  works 

The  tests  which  proved 
the  Ipana  way  best  were 
.  conducted  by  university 
scientists,  leaders  in  the 
study  of  decay  reduc- 
tion. Ipana  had  no  connection  with 
them  or  with  the  tests. 
Over  a  two-year  period,  half  the 
subjects  tested  brushed  their  teeth 
the  usual  haphazard  way.  The  other 
half  used  the  Ipana  way,  clearly 
stated  on  every  package.  X-ray  ex- 
aminations showed  the  difference. 


to  worry  about  excessive  cavities  again. 

The  way  most  dentists  recommend 

We  make  these  statements  confidently  be- 
cause the  benefits  of  the  Ipana  way  were 
proved  by  two  full  years  of  clinical  testing. 
Most  dentists  recommend  this  way  (ask 
yours).  And  the  directions  are  right  on  ev- 
ery Ipana  package. 

Important  to  new  Ipana's  effectiveness  is 
its  anti-enzyme  ingredient,  WD-9.  In  stop- 
ping the  bacterial-enzyme  action  that  pro- 
duces tooth-decay  acids,  WD-9  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  ingredients  known. 

Children  enjoy  new  minty  flavor 

As  you  know,  your  youngsters  don't  like 
to  use  a  tooth  paste  if  it  doesn't  taste  good. 
But  Ipana  has  a  wonderful  new  minty  fla- 


vor so  that  children  will  enjoy  using  it.  It 
has  new  built-in  foaming  and  cleansing 
power  to  reach  "danger  spots"  the  tooth 
brush  doesn't  touch.  For  refreshing  your 
mouth,  we  think  you'll  find  that  no  other 
tooth  paste  is  quite  like  it. 

Don't  forget  your  gums 

Ipana  with  WD-9  does  much  more  than 
help  reduce  tooth  decay.  Brushing  with 
Ipana  from  gum  margins  toward  biting 
edges  of  teeth  helps  remove  irritants  that 
can  lead  to  gum  troubles.  And  as  for  bad 
breath,  a  single  brushing  stops  most  un- 
pleasant mouth  odor  as  long  as  9  hours. 

When  you  can  get  a  tooth  paste  that  does 
all  this  without  paying  a  penny  extra  for 
it,  why  not  make  your  next  tube  Ipana? 


SAME  PACKAGE 

NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICE 


Reduces  Tooth  Decay  up  to  60% 
...Stops  Bad  Breath  All  Day 


Product  of  Brislot-Myers 


ALL  IPANA  NOW  ON  SALE  CONTAINS  ANTI-ENZYME  WD-9 


■- 


New  Mum  with  M  3 
kills  odor  bacteria 
..•stops  odor 
all  day  long 

Amazingly  effective— just  use  daily.  So  sure, 
so  safe  for  normal  skin.  Safe  for  clothes. 
Gentle  Mum  is  certified  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering.  Won't  rot  or  discolor 
even  your  finest  fabrics. 

No  waste,  no  drying  out.  Delicately  fragrant 
new  Mum  is  usable,  wonderful  right  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jar.  New  fragrance.  Get  a  jar 
today  and  stay  nice  to  be  near. 

For    sanitary    napkins  —  Mum    is    gentle,    safe, 
dependable  .  .  .  ideal  for  this  use,  too. 
A  Product  of  Bristol-Myers 
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As  Laura  read  Jim's  old  love  letters, 

she  could  scarcely  hold  back  the  tears. 
She  could  imagine  people  whispering 
as  she  passed  by,  "That's  the  Morton 
fellow's  ex-fiancee  .  .  .  poor  thing!  I 
don't  know  what  came  between  them." 

Unfortunately,  Laura  didn't  know 
either,  and  she  spent  many  a  lonely 
evening  before  she  discovered  that 
sometimes  there's  a  breath  of  difference 
>  between  "ex"  and  "exquisite".  Once 
she  corrected  her  trouble,  she  gradu- 
ally won  Jim  back.  And  exquisite  she 
was  as  he  carried  her  across  the  thresh- 
old .  .  .  exquisite  in  every  detail. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  stops  halitosis 
(bad  breath)  instantly  ...  and  not  just 


for  minutes  but  usually  for  hours  on  end. 

No  Tooth  Paste  Kills  Odor 
Germs  Like  This  .  .  .  Instantly 

Listerine  Antiseptic  does  for  you  what 
no  tooth  paste  can  possibly  do.  Lister- 
ine Antiseptic  instantly  kills  odor- 
causing  bacteria  —  by  millions  —  stops 
bad  breath  instantly. 

You  see,  far  and  away  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  offensive  breath  is  the 
bacterial  fermentation  of  proteins  which 
are  always  present  in  the  mouth.  And 
research  shows  that  your  breath  stays 
sweeter  longer  depending  upon  the  degree 
to  which  you  reduce  germs  in  the  mouth. 


Listerine  Clinically  Proved 
Four  Times  Better  Than  Tooth  Paste 

No  tooth  paste,  of  course,  is  antiseptic. 
Chlorophyll  does  not  kill  germs — but 
Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  bacteria  by 
millions,  gives  you  lasting  antiseptic 
protection  against  bad  breath. 

In  recent  clinical  tests  Listerine  aver- 
aged at  least  four  times  more  effective 
in  stopping  bad  breath  odors  than  the 
chlorophyll  products  or  tooth  pastes  it 
was  tested  against.  With  proof  like 
this,  it's  easy  to  see  why  Listerine 
"belongs"  in  your  home.  Every 
morning . . .  every  night . . .  before  every 
date,  gargle  with  Listerine  .  .  .  the  most 
widely  used  antiseptic  in  the  world. 


LISTERINE  STOPS  BAD  BREATH 

4  times  better  than  any  tooth  paste 


A  Product  of 
The  Lambert  Company 


LISTER! 


AND  FOR  COLDS  AND  SORE  THROAT  DUE  TO  COLDS 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 


The  same  germ-killing  action  that  makes  Listerine  Antiseptic  the  extra-careful 

precaution  against  halitosis,  makes  Listerine  a  night  and  morning 

"must"  during  the  cold  and  sore  throat  season! 


A  direct 
challenge 


to  the  woman 
who  doesn't  use  Tampax 

Are  you  always  serene,  confident,  per- 
fectly poised  .  .  .  no  matter  what  time  of 
month  it  is?  Or  do  nagging  doubts  on 
"certain  days"  make  you  feel  con- 
strained, uncertain,  embarrassed. 
Have  you  ever  worried  about  odor? 
With  Tampax  sanitary  protection  you 
wouldn't  have  to.  Tampax  is  worn  in- 
ternally, prevents  odor  by  preventing 
exposure  to  the  air. 

Have  you  ever  worried  about  ridge- 
lines?  There  are  no  belts,  no  pins,  no 
bulky  external  pads  with  Tampax.  Noth- 
ing can  show  because  Tampax  is  invisi- 
ble, once  it's  in  place. 
Has  chafing  ever  bothered  you? 
You  can't  even  feel  Tampax  once  it's  in 
place.  You  even  wear  it  (without  giving 
it  a  second  thought)  in  tub  or  shower. 

Tampax  has  other  advantages.  For  ex- 
ample: it's  easy  and  convenient  to  dis- 
pose of— user's  hands  need  never  even 
touch  the  Tampax.  But  why  hesitate? 
Get  this  doctor-invented  product  at  any 
drug  or  notion  counter.  Your  choice  of 
3  absorbencies:  Regular,  Super,  Junior. 
Month's  supply  goes  in  purse.  Tampax 
Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


Accepted  for  Advertising 
by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 


Marriage  for  Miltie 

"Mr.  Television9  Berle  has  at  last  found 

the  happiness  he  deserves,  with  Ruth  Cosgrove 


On  December  9,  1953,  a  devoted 
couple  stood  before  Judge 
Morris  Eder  in  the  New  York 
County  Courthouse  and  listened 
solemnly  as  he  said:  "Every  marriage 
I  perform  lasts.  I  expect  this  one  to 
do  the  same."  For  Milton  and  Ruth 
Cosgrove  Berle,  these  words  ex- 
pressed their  own  feelings  about  the 
life  they  planned  to  share  together. 
And,  all  across  the  nation,  men, 
women  and  children  who  have  seen 
the  great  comic,  shared  his  endless 
antics,  were  now  sharing  a  part  of 
his  great  happiness. 

Like  many  clowns  whose  smiling 
make-up  often  hides  the  tears  be- 
neath, Milton  Berle  has  had  his  share 
of  problems  and  sorrow.  He  rose 
from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  wealth 
and  fame.  Twice,  he  tried  to  build 
a  firm  marriage  foundation  and 
failed.   But,  through  all  his  ups  and 


downs,  he  remained — on  the  surface 
— the  clown  with  the  big  laughs,  who 
was  always  stealing  the  show  with 
his  antics. 

But  now,  a  new  day  has  dawned 
in  Uncle  Miltie's  life.  After  the  small 
wedding  ceremony,  there  was  a  re- 
ception at  the  Plaza  Hotel  which  re- 
flected the  grand  style  so  typical  of 
all  Miltie's  actions.  All  the  show 
world's  greats,  plus  fans  by  the  hun- 
dreds, were  on  hand  to  wish  him 
well.  Then,  with  a  final  burst  of 
cheers  and  congratulations,  the 
couple  left  for  their  honeymoon  in 
Bermuda  and  the  start  of  their  new 
life  together.  His  fans  and  friends 
settled  back  with  an  added  feeling  of 
joy,  and  were  of  one  mind  in  hoping 
that,  in  the  future,  the  smile  that 
lights  Milton  Berle's  face  will  be- 
come ever  wider  and  reflect  a  heart 
that  is  truly  happy  at  last. 


Milton  stars  on  The  Buick-Berle  Show,  NBC-TV,  Tues.  (3  out  of  4  weeks),  8  P.M.  EST 


Only  Bobbi  is  designed  to  give  the  soft 
waves  needed  for  this  "Bobbi  Bob"— 
the  1920  bob  gone  modern.  Bobbi  gives 
waves  exactly  where  you  want  them. 


Casual,  carefree— that's  the  "Skylark," 
thanks  to  Bobbi!  Bobbi  Pin-Curl  Per- 
manents  always  give  you  soft,  carefree 
curls  and  waves  right  from  the  start. 

■ \  v  'A 


Bobbi  is  perfect  for  this  gay,  casual 
"Florentine"  hairdo,  for  Bobbi  is  the 
permanent  designed  to  give  soft,  nat- 
ural-looking curls.  No  help  needed. 

Everything  you  need!  New  Creme  Oil 
Lotion,  special  bobby  pins,  complete 
instructions  for  use.  $1.50  plus  tax. 


Bobbi's  soft  curls  make  a  casual  wave  like  this  possible.  Note  the  easy,  nat- 
ural look  of  curls  in  this  new  "Starlite"  style.  No  nightly  settings  needed. 


NO  TIGHT,  FUSSY  CURLS  ON  THIS  PAGE! 

These  hairdos  were  made  with  Bobbi 
...  the  special  home  permanent 
for  casual  hair  styles 


Yes,  Bobbi  Pin-Curl  Permanent  is 
designed  to  give  you  lovelier, 
softer  curls  . . .  the  kind  you  need 
for  today's  casual  hairdos.  Never 
the  tight,  fussy  curls  you  get  with 
ordinary  home  or  beauty  shop 
permanents.  Immediately  after 
you  use  Bobbi  your  hair  has  the 
beauty,  the  body,  the  soft,  lovely 
look  of  naturally  wavy  hair.  And 
your  hair  stays  that  way  — your 
wave  lasts  week  after  week. 


Bobbi's  so  easy  to  use,  too.  You 
just  put  your  hair  in  pin  curls. 
Then  apply  Bobbi  Creme  Oil  Lo- 
tion. A  little  later  rinse  hair  with 
water,  let  dry,  brush  out  —  and 
that's  all.  No  clumsy  curlers  to 
use.  No  help  needed. 

Ask  for  Bobbi  Pin-Curl  Perma- 
nent. If  you  like  to  be  in  fashion 
—  if  you  can  make    ^^-cfloyiBsj^ 

f£-    linnrnntomA  hu    ->\ 


a  simple  pin  curl— 
you'll  love  Bobbi. 


Guaranteed  by 
i  Good  Housekeeping  , 


Just  simple  pin-curls  and  Bobbi  give  this  far  easier  home  permanent.  When 
hair  is  dry,  brush  out.  Neutralizing  is  automatic.  No  curlers,  no  resetting. 


SLEEPING 
BEAUTY? 

Don't  let  fresh,  youthful-looking  skin 
beauty  lie  dormant.  Give  it  a  chance  to 
bloom  at  its  loveliest!  For  Lanolin  Plus 
Liquid,  with  its  precious  esters  and  cho- 
lestrols,  is  the  closest  duplication  of  Na- 
ture's own  skin  lubricants.  Softens  as  it 
penetrates.  $1,  plus  tax. 

^(^  UQUID 


Get-Acquainted  Bottles 

ONLY  25*  EACH 
I 

LANOLIN  PLUS 

Dept.1333, 

30  West  Hubbard  Street 

Chicago  1 0,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose... in  cash  for  the  fol- 
lowing guest-size  bottles  of: 

□   1 5-faciol  bottle  «  _ 

Lanolin  Plus  Liquid 25$ 

□  Guest-size  bottle  —  _ 

Lanolin  Plus  Liquid  Cleanser 2  3$- 

□  Month-supply  __ 

Lanolin  Plus  Hand  Lotion 20$ 

□    I  0- sham  poo  bottle  .  - 

Lanolin  Plus  Shampoo Zjf 

□    1  5-ap plication  bottle  OCj 

Lanolin  Plus  for  the  Hair 2  0  $ 


SEND 

COUPON 

NOW! 


I    I  Special! 

All  five  Only  $1.00 


Name..; 
i 

Address. 


City Zone State 

We  pay  postage  and  federal  tax 


DAYTIME 
DIARY 


All  programs  listed  are  heard  Monday  through  Friday;  all  times  given 
are  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


AUWT  JEX1VY  All  kinds  of  people  pass 
before  Aunt  Jenny's  experienced,  under- 
standing eyes  as  she  surveys  the  lives  of  her 
neighbors  in  the  small  town  of  Littleton. 
But  seldom  has  she  known  a  personality 
like  Sam  Cutler,  who  deliberately  set  out 
to  ruin  his  sister-in-law  because  she  had 
defied  him.  What  happened  to  Sam  made 
the  unexpected  climax  of  this  story,  one 
of  those  recently  told  by  Aunt  Jenny.  12:15 
P.M.,  CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  WEFE  As  the  wife  of 
famous  Broadway  star  Larry  Noble,  Mary 
Noble  has  often  had  to  cope  with  the 
artistic  temperament  of  Larry's  fellow 
actors — and  actresses.  And  she  is  well 
aware  that  Larry's  charm  collects  as  many 
admirers  on  the  working  side  of  the  foot- 
lights as  it  does  among  matinee  audiences. 
But  even  Mary  is  frightened  at  the  pas- 
sionate determination  of  a  new  attempt  to 
take  Larry  away  from  her.  4  P.M.,  NBC. 

THE  REN1VETTS  As  one  of  his  town's 
busiest,  most  respected  lawyers,  Wayne 
Bennett  necessarily  came  into  contact  with 
its  underworld.  But  now,  for  the  first  time, 
he  feels  the  results  of  defying  it  as,  partly 
through  his  wife  Nancy's  devoted  but  mis- 
guided efforts  to  help,  he  is  involved  in  a 
situation  which  may  completely  ruin  his 
career.  What  happens  as  the  family  faces 
frightening  changes — -perhaps  a  whole 
new  way  of  life?    11:15  A.M.,  NBC-TV. 

THE  BRIGHTER  DAY  Althea's  return 
from  Wyoming  stirs  up  the  Dennis  house- 
hold as  only  the  beautiful,  restless  Althea 
can  do,  and  this  time  her  young  daughter 
Spring  is  with  her  to  complicate  matters 
even  further.  In  spite  of  Althea's  attempts 
at  evasion,  her  father,  Reverend  Richard 
Dennis,  is  certain  that  some  startling  crisis 
brought  her  back  home.  Will  he  learn  what 
shadow  looms  over  Althea's  future  in  time 
to  do  something  to  help?  2:45  P.M.,  CBS. 

FOLLOW  YOUR  HEART  During  the 
tense  days  when  the  man  known  as  "The 


Boss"  turns  out  to  be  Julie's  friend  Albert 
Lampier,  Julie  surprises  herself  by  stand- 
ing up  to  the  shock  and  the  threat  Lampier 
holds  over  her  with  strength  she  didn't 
expect  of  herself.  She  will  need  all  this 
strength  and  more  if  she  and  Peter  Davis 
are  to  fight  for  happiness  together.  Has 
love  really  turned  this  pampered  girl  into 
a  mature  woman?   11:45  A.M.,  NBC-TV. 

FRONT  PAGE  FARRELL  Covering  an- 
other sensational  murder  case  for  his  news- 
paper, The  Daily  Eagle,  David  Farrell  and 
his  wife  Sally  become  involved  in  a  series 
of  situations  so  strange  that  the  key  to  the 
crime  almost  escapes  them.  An  almost  un- 
believable motive  helps  the  killer  to  con- 
ceal the  truth,  and  finally  only  David's 
quick-wittedness  leads  him  to  it  in  time 
to  keep  him  from  becoming  the  murderer's 
second  victim.  5:15  P.M.,  NBC. 


THE  GUIDING  LIGHT  Resigned  and 
almost  hopeless.  Kathy  Grant  knows  that 
her  own  dishonesty  has  driven  her  husband 
into  the  willing  arms  of  another  woman. 
Dick,  hesitating  on  the  brink  of  divorce,  is 
himself  uncertain  of  his  desires,  but  in  the 
meantime,  the  meeting  between  Kathy  and 
Dick's  colleague,  Dr.  Kelly,  has  an  unex- 
pected result.  What  strange  effect  will  the 
man  called  Dan  Peters  have  on  the  lives 
of  people  he  scarcely  knows?  12:45.  P.M.. 
CBS-TV;    1:45  P.M..  CBS. 

HAWKINS  FALLS  Lona  Drewer  is  prob- 
ably Hawkins  Falls'  prime  example  of  a 
woman  who  knows  her  own  mind.  Ever 
since  he  proposed,  Dr.  Corey  hasn't  been 
quite  sure  ,why  Lona  wasn't  ready  to  go 
ahead  with  their  marriage.  But  Lona  knew 
what  she  was  waiting  for.  Is  she  right  in 
believing  that  she  has  achieved  it?  Will 
she  and  the  doctor  start  their  marriage 
with  the  maturity  and  understanding  she 
hopes  for?  11  A.M.,  NBC-TV. 

HILLTOP  HOUSE  Julie  Nixon's  long 
experience  in  handling  a  houseful  of  or- 
phans as  matron  of  Hilltop  House  makes 


I 
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her  certain  that  young  Len  Klabber  is  not 
entirely  the  bright,  friendly  boy  he  tries 
to  seem.  Trying  tactfully  to  discourage 
Babs'  friendship  with  Len,  Julie  herself 
does  not  realize  how  true  her  instinct  is, 
and  how  much  she  and  the  town  are  soon 
to  learn  about  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  3  P.M.,  CBS. 

•JUST  PLAIN  BILE,  A  widower  for  many 
years,  happy  in  the  affection  of  his  daugh- 
ter Nancy,  Bill  Davidson  rarely  remembers 
the  long-ago  struggle  of  his  dead  wife's 
aristocratic  family  to  keep  Nancy  away 
from  him.  But  Nellie  Davidson's  family  has 
never  forgotten  that  she  married  a  small- 
town barber,  and  Mrs.  Thelma  Nelson 
makes  strange  capital  of  that  story  when 
she  comes  to  Hartville.  What  threat  does 
she  hold  over  Bill?  5  P.M.,  NBC. 

LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  The  mar- 
riage of  Chichi  and  Mac  is  very  young,  but 
already  Chichi  has  had  cause  to  wonder 
how  much  misunderstanding  a  marriage 
can  survive.  There  is  another  question  com- 
ing up  for  her — the  question  of  how  much 
misunderstanding  it  should  survive.  For,  if 
each  week  brings  new  doubts,  new  hurts 
and  troubles,  how  can  the  future  look  any- 
thing but  threatening?  Can  Papa  David 
throw  a  different  light  on  that  picture?  3 
P.M.,  NBC. 

LORENZO  JONES  To  Lorenzo,  the  love- 
ly actress  Belle  Jones  is  a  charming 
woman  to  whom  he  is  strangely  drawn.  The 
amnesia  which  months  ago  separated  him 
from  Belle  prevents  him  from  recognizing 
her  as  his  wife.  But  Gail  Maddox.  fearful 
that  Lorenzo's  memory  may  return,  allies 
herself  with  actor  Wade  Emery's  spiteful 
plans  to  create  havoc  for  Belle.  Can  Belle 
win  Lorenzo's  love  all  over  again?  5:30 
P.M..  NBC. 

LOVE  OF  LIFE  Some  people  seem  to 
run  headlong  to  meet  trouble,  and  all  her 
life  beautiful  Meg  Harper  has  been  one 
of  them.  Even  though  she  sincerely  loves 
her  child,  Beanie,  Meg  cannot  seem  to 
stop  long  enough  to  imagine  the  conse- 
quences some  of  her  ill-advised,  stub- 
born decisions  might  have  on  him.  How 
will  the  powerful  Hal  Craig,  through  Meg. 
affect  her  sister  Vanessa,  Beanie,  and  per- 
haps their  whole  future  in  Barrowsville  ? 
12:15  P.M.,  CBS-TV. 

MA  PERKINS  Anyone  in  Rushville 
,  Center  would  be  quick  to  say  that,  for 
'  understanding,  tolerance,  and  an  honest 
look  at  facts,  Ma  Perkins  is  the  person  to 
talk  things  over  with.  But  money — the  pos- 
session of  it  or  the  lack  of  it — has  a  way 
of  confusing  issues.  Even  the  strong, 
simple  values  by  which  Ma  has  taught  her 
family  to  abide  come  in  for  a  searching 
test  when  such  confusion  enters  the  picture. 
1:15  P.M.,  CBS. 

OUR  GAL  SUNDAY  Though  she  has  had 


many  years  of  secure  happiness  as  Lord 
Henry  Brinthrope's  wife,  Sunday  has  never 
forgotten  his  family's  disapproval  of  his 
marriage  to  a  simple  mountain  girl.  When 
his  impoverished  but  aristocratic  aunt, 
Lavinia  Thornton,  comes  to  Black  Swan 
Hall,  Sunday  is  gripped  by  a  fear  she  has 
never  known  before.  Can  her  position  as 
Lord  Henry's  wife  really  be  attacked? 
12:45  P.M.,  CBS.     . 

PEPPER  YOUNG'S  FAMILY  Pepper 
and  Linda  cannot  really  blame  Pepper's 
father  for  going  ahead  with  the  plans  for 
extracting  oil  from  the  property  around 
their  farm,  which  is  supposed  to  have  such 
a  rich  potential.  The  prospect  of  so  much 
wealth  would  dazzle  almost  anyone.  But 
Pepper  and  Linda  are  unhappy  over  the 
project,  and  not  only  because  it  mars 
their  beloved  view.  Is  their  suspicion  jus- 
tified? 3:30  P.M.,  NBC. 

PERRY  MASON  If  pretty  Kate  Beek- 
man  had  not  hitched  her  wagon  to  a  star, 
she  might  have  avoided  a  lot  of  trouble. 
Determined  to  succeed  as  a  dancer,  Kate 
turned  down  a  safe  job  in  lawyer  Perry 
Mason's  office  to  accept  a  glamorous  offer 
from  night-club  owner  Gordy  Webber,  ig- 
norant of  Webber's  plans  to  ruin  her  fath- 
er, Ed  Beekman.  Can  Perry  save  the  mis- 
guided girl  before  her  stubborn  self-assur- 
ance plays  into  Webber's  hands?  12:15 
P.M.,  CBS. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  HAPPINESS  Annette 
Thorpe  has  always  been  a  successful  wom- 
an, with  money,  position  and  a  sharp  set 
of  wits  to  work  with.  She  cannot  quite 
understand  why  her  careful  plan  to 
break  up  Governor  Miles  Nelson's  mar- 
riage has  so  far  failed.  If  she  knew  Carolyn 
Nelson  better,  would  she  understand  that 
she  has  perhaps  met  her  match?  Will 
Carolyn  be  able  to  bridge  the  chasm  An- 
nette has  dug  between  her  and  Miles?  3:45 
P.M.,  NBC. 

ROAD  OF  LIFE  Sybil  Overton  Fuller's 
ruthless  selfishness  leads  her  to  set  a 
trap  in  which  she  herself  appears  to  be 
caught.  Sybil  now  knows  that  her  only 
hope  of  inheriting  from  her  dead  husband's 
family  lies  in  the  child  she  went  to  great 
lengths  to  conceal  and  give  up.  In  her 
dangerously  tense  emotional  state,  her 
hatred  of  Jim  and  Jocelyn  increases.  How 
will  Armand  Monet's  interest  in  Jocelyn 
fit  into  Sybil's  schemes?  1  P.M.,  CBS;  3:15 
P.M.,  NBC. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  HELEN  TRENT 

Designer  Helen  Trent  finds  new  stimula- 
tion in  her  increasingly  important  job  with 
the  Jeff  Brady  studios.  She  now  has  as 
assistant  Loretta  Cole,  a  girl  who  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  work  with  her.  In  Helen's 
private  life,  too,  new  interests  have  entered 
with  Brett  Chapman  and  his  young  son. 
Richard.  Helen's  friends  hope  for  happy 
developments  in  this  relationship.  Will  the 


future  prove  them  right?  12:30  P.M.,  CBS. 

ROSEMARY  Trouble  and  pain  are  no 
strangers  to  the  Roberts  household,  but  as 
Rosemary  prepared  for  the  birth  of  her 
long-awaited  baby  she  felt  that  at  last  she 
and  Bill  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  future  so 
bright  that  nothing  could  seriously  mar  it. 
She  never  dreamed  of  the  direction  from 
which  tragedy  would  strike — or  of  the 
way  her  efforts  to  help  others  through  the 
Boys'  Club  would  in  the  end  help  her. 
11 :45  A.M.,  CBS. 

SEARCH  FOR  TOMORROW  As  Jo- 
anne Barron  and  Arthur  Tate  at  last  dare 
to  look  ahead  to  a  happier  future,  they  are 
not  fully  aware  of  the  threats  converging 
on  them  from  several  directions.  Will  the 
woman  called  Hazel  be  able  to  shatter 
their  plans?  Or  will  it  be  Irene  Barron, 
still  determined  never  to  relinquish  her 
claim  to  young  Patti,  the  child  born  of 
Joanne's  marriage  to  Irene's  son,  who  died 
some  time  ago?  12:30  P.M.,  CBS-TV. 

THE  SECOND  MRS.  RURTON  For  the 

first  time  in  her  life,  Stan's  sister  Marcia 
seems  headed  for  a  bright  future  as  she 
and  Lew  Archer,  in  spite  of  their  different 
backgrounds,  manage  to  iron  out  most  of 
the  problems  that  might  disturb  their  mar- 
riage. But  is  there  one  big  problem  both 
Marcia  and  Lew  have  underrated?  What 
will  happen  to  Stan's  emotional  sister  if 
this  last  chance  for  happiness  slips  through 
her  fingers?  2  P.M.,  CBS. 

STELLA  DALLAS  Stella  has  always  an- 
ticipated trouble  from  her  daughter's 
aristocratic  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Grosvenor, 
and  it  materialized  when  the  charming 
Englishman,  Stanley  Warrick,  innocently 
gave  Mrs.  Grosvenor  a  chance  to  accuse 
Laurel  of  indulging  in  a  cheap  flirtation. 
With  Laurel's  disappearance,  which  fol- 
lows on  the  slanderous  attack.  Stella  comes 
close  to  despair.  Will  her  daughter's  mar- 
riage survive  this  new  trial?  4:15  P.M., 
NBC. 

THIS  IS  NORA  DRAKE  Before  nurse 
Nora  Drake's  horrified  eyes  has  unfolded 
the  full  story  of  a  teenager's  degeneration. 
But  Nora  is  too  much  involved  personally 
with  young  Grace  Sargent  to  see  in  this  des- 
perate daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Sargent  any- 
thing but  a  girl  who  must  somehow  be 
saved  from  the  worst  consequences  of  her 
instability  and  ignorance.  Can  Nora  do 
anything,  or  is  there  no  future  for  Grace 
at  all?  2:30  P.M.,  CBS. 

THREE  STEPS  TO  HEAVEN  When 
two  women  are  interested  in  the  same  man, 
they  have  a  tendency  to  believe  that  the 
battle  is  between  themselves  alone.  But  as 
Poko  Thurmond  struggles  to  win  Bill  away 
from  the  baleful  influence  of  Jennifer 
Alden,  Bill  himself  begins  to  take  an 
active  hand  that  neither  of"  them  quite 
expected.  What  will  his  return  to  mental 
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Gives  your  hair 
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Grooms  so  naturally — no  oily  after-film! 
Only  Suave 
relieves  dryness  with 
miracle  Curtisol.* 
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WOMEN'S     HAIRDRESSING 


/Imaxing  New  Kind  of  Greeting  Cards 
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Hrf.*"*** 


Mr- 


.  .  .  and  Each  Holds  a  Hearf-Warming  Greeting.' 

...  NO  WONDER  IT'S  SO  EASY  FOR  FOLKS  TO 


without  taking  a  job  or  puffing  in  regular  hours — AND  WITHOUT  EXPERIENCE! 


TT'S  fun  to  show  cards  as 
-I  unusual  as  these  new 
KINDS  of  greeting  cards — 
and  it's  easy  to  make  extra 
spending  money  all  year 
'round!  Your  friends  will 
marvel  at  the  rich  glowing 
colors,  the  beautiful  brand- 
new  designs,  the  magic-like 
surprises  that  actually  DO 
things!  And  they'll  be  de- 
lighted to  give  you  big  or- 
ders for  famous  Doehla  box 
assortments  of  brand-new 
All  Occasion  Greeting  Cards, 
Stationery,  gay  Gift  Wrap- 
pings, and  other  popular 
money-making   items. 


NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED — our  FREE 
BOOK  shows  you  easy  ways  for  any 
beginner  to  make  money!  You  make  as 
much  as  55c  on  each  box.  Mall  coupon 
below — without  money — for  sample  boxes 
on  approval.  No  obligation.  Harry  Doehla 
Co.,  Studio  T-43,  Nashua,  N.  H.  (If  you 
live  west  of  the  Rockies — mail  coupon 
to  Palo  Alto,  Calif.) 


Mokes  Over 
$200 — Buys 
China  Set 

"Bought  beau- 
tiful 100-piece 
China  set.  Now  I 
can  set  a  beauti- 
ful table  and  sav 
that  your  cards  paid  for  it." 
— Mrs.  B.  Dietze,  Mo. 


Name. 


I  HARRY  DOEHLA  CO.,   Studio  T-43, 

■  (ft  you  live  East  of  Rockies. 
I       address  Nashua  Office) 

I        Please     rush for     FREE 

|  TRIAL — sample      boxes     on 

■  approval  and  money-mak- 
!  ing    plan.    Free    samples    of 

■  "Name-Imprinted**  Sta- 
I  tionery  and  FREE  Book 
|  of   easy  ways  for   anyone   to. 

■  make    money. 


(Palo  Alto,  Calif.) 
(Nashua,    N.   H.) 


(Please  Print) 


Address 


City. 


State 


WHAT'S 


It  began  as  a  book — Show  Biz — cover- 
ing half  a  century  of  entertainment, 
written  by  Abel  Green  and  Joe  Laurie, 
Jr.,  of  Variety,  the  bible  of  show  business. 
Now  RCA- Victor  has  put  together  a  new 
long-playing  album  with  the  same  title 
and  theme.  The  record  packs  half  a 
century  of  music,  laughter,  and  nostalgia 
into  a  full-hour's  entertainment  that 
leaves  you  shaking  your  head  and  won- 
dering where  the  years  went  so  quickly. 

"Hello,  Mother  .  .  .  this  is  Georgie" — 

The  narrator  of  "Show  Biz,"  George 
Jessel,  is  adept  at  dropping  names,  espe- 
cially when  one  of  them  is  his  own.  The 
narration,  as  sentimental,  as  corny,  and 
as  appropriate  as  only  Jessel  could  make 
it,  is  mined  with  casual  references  to 
the  narrator,  and  one  of  the  longest  selec- 
tions is  that  of  Jessel  singing  "My 
Mother's  Arms." 

But  you  expect  that  of  Jessel  .  .  .  it's 
part  of  his  charm,  and  his  act. 

The  record  opens  with  Durante  doing  a 
singing  waiter  routine,  -  and  then  moves 
into  a  Smith  &  Dale  skit  from  old  bur- 
lesque days.  After  that,  it  never  stops 
until  Eddie  Fisher.  Each  listener  will 
have  his  own  special  favorites  among  the 
selections. 

Many  will  remember  the  "Ziegfeld 
Follies,"  and  listen  again  and  again  to 
the  wobbly  grooves  of  Fanny  Brice's 
Pagliacci-like  plaint,  "My  Man."  Others 
will  find  a  special  thrill  in  the  selection 
by  Billy  Jones  and  Ernie  Hare,  who 
made  the  "Happiness  Boys"  synonymous 
with  the  first  crazy  years  of  network 
radio. 

Many  listeners  will  smile  again  at  Will 
Rogers  ....  Younger  auditors  will  be 
amazed  to  hear  the  younger,  higher 
voice  of  Eddie  Cantor  as  he  sings  the 
title  song  from  "Whoopee."  The  con- 
tinental verve  of  Maurice  Chevalier  as 
he  growls  out  a  chorus  of  "Mimi"  will  stir 
long-dormant  memories,  as  will  Gene 
Austin's  all-time  best-selling  rendition 
of   "My   Blue   Heaven." 

There  will  also  be  a  few  disappoint- 
ments. Purchasers  of  the  album  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  such  names  as  Jolson 
and  Allen,  Sinatra  and  Shore,  Hope  and 
others,  mentioned  in  passing  although 
they  do  not  do  a  number.  The  reason  is 
that  the  rights  to  many  performers' 
records  and  services  are  not  owned  by 
RCA-Victor. 

However,  it  was  shocking  to  hear  such 
well-known  voices  as  those  of  Amos  and 
Andy,  Judy  Garland,  Danny  Kaye,  Car- 


SPINNING 


men  Miranda,  Blossom  Seeley,  Jack  Pearl 
and  Joe  Penner  being  impersonated  by 
other  actors.  Often,  too,  numbers  iden- 
tified with  certain  singers  are  sung  by 
anonymous  voices,  and  fall  a  bit  flat  on 
the  ears  because  of  it. 

Yet,  if  you're  like  me,  you  won't  mind, 
because  there's  so  much  on  the  record 
that  hits  deep  and  feels  warm.  The  most 
nostalgic  listener  will  admit  that  many 
of  the  artists  were  corny  by  present-day 
standards.  Singly,  none  of  the  perform- 
ances are  exceptional.  Yet,  as  the  record 
spins  from  Caruso  to  Durante  to  Vallee 
to  Crosby  to  Como  to  Fisher,  something 
very  personal  happens,  to  be  experienced 
differently  by  everyone  who  hears  these 
voices  from  the  past  .  .  .  the  indelible 
record   of  American  "Show  Biz." 

Eddie  Cantor,  a  featured  star  of  the 
"Show  Biz"  album,  turns  up  once  more 
in  an  album  all  his  own,  "The  Eddie 
Cantor  Story."  Capitol  took  this  LP  di- 
rectly from  the  sound  track  of  the 
Warner  Brothers'  movie  of  the  same 
name.  The  songs  Eddie  Cantor  does  in 
his  new  album  come  to  life  as  soon  as 
you  read  some  of  the  titles:  "If  You  Knew 
Susie,"  "Margie,"  "Makin'  Whoopee," 
"One  Hour  With  You,"  "Now's  the  Time 
to  Fall  in  Love,"  and,  of  course,  "Ida." 

Some  people  think  Cantor  should  re- 
tire. (Jessel  has  hinted  that  for  years!) 
Well,  it's  his  decision  to  make.  His  re- 
tirement would  be  a  loss  to  show  busi- 
ness, but  lingering  too  long  can  be  much 
worse.  Performers  who've  been  around 
as  long  as  Cantor  develop  a  sense  of 
timing  that  is  beyond  compare.  So  may- 
be we  should  just  leave  the  decision 
up  to  him  .  .  .  he'll  have  to  ask  Ida, 
anyway. 

Dreams  pay  off  .  .  .  for  Gordon  Jen- 
kins, anyway.  His  latest  work,  "Seven 
Dreams,"  found  a  big  sale  as  a  gift  item 
last  Christmas,  and  rightly  so.  Though 
it  doesn't  carry  the  push  of  originality 
that  made  his  "Manhattan  Towers"  such 
a  fresh  production,  in  many  ways  it  has 
more  to  it  in  the  creative  vein. 

For  those  of  you  who  haven't  heard  it 
(and  that's  possible,  because  it's  licensed 
for  radio  playing  only  if  given  its  full 
run  of  nearly  an  hour),  let  me  say  that 
it  portrays,  through  music  and  narration, 
seven  dreams  of  a  boy.  The  boy's  dreams 
are  ordinary  ones  such  as  everyone  has 
experienced.  Yet  they  are  projected  in 
such  a  dramatic  way  that  the  finished 
work  becomes  a  product  of  Broadway 
caliber. 


Dry,  blemished"  skin:  "My 
doctor  recommended  Noxzema 
for  my  blemishes*",  says  Diana 
Millay,  Rye,  N.Y.  "It  helped 
my  skin  look  smoother,  fresher!" 


"Make-up  troubles  disap- 
peared after  Noxzema  helped 
heal  my  blemishes*!"  says 
Linda  Rand,  Fowlerville,  Mich. 
"My  skin  looks  so  much  nicer!" 


Look  lovelier 
m  lO  days  with 

DOCTORS  HOME  FACIAL  «U' 


This  new,  different  beauty  care 

helps  skin  look  fresher,  prettier 

—helps  keep  it  that  way,  too ! 

#  If  you  aren't  entirely  satisfied  with 
your  complexion,  here's  important 
beauty  news!  A  famous  skin  doctor 
worked  out  a  different  kind  of  beauty 
routine— with  a  special  beauty  cream. 

Why  it's  so  successful 

This  new  beauty  care  owes  its  amazing 
effectiveness  to  the  unique  qualities  of 
Noxzema.  This  famous  greaseless  formu- 
la is  a  combination  of  softening,  sooth- 
ing, and  cleansing  ingredients  offered 
by  no  other  leading  beauty  cream.  It's 
medicated— aids  healing— helps  skin  look 
clean  and  fresh! 

Letters  from  all  over  America  praise 
Noxzema's  quick  help  for  dry,  rough 
skin;  externally-caused  blemishes;  and 
for  that  dull,  lifeless,  half-clean  look  of 
many  so-called  normal  complexions. 

Start  tonight!  Just  do  this: 


1  Cleanse  your  face  by  washing  with 
Noxzema  and  water.  Apply  Noxzema; 
wring  out  a  cloth  in  warm  water  and  wash 
as  if  using  soap.  See  how  stale  make-up  and 
dirt  disappear  after  this  'cream- washing'! 

2 Night  Cream :  Noxzema  helps  your 
skin  look  smoother,  fresher,  lovelier. 
Pat  a  bit  extra  over  any  blemishes.*  It's 
medicated  to  help  heal  them— fast!  It's 
greuseless,  too!  No  smeary  pillow! 

3  Make-up  base:  In  the  morning, 
'cream-wash'  again;  then  smooth  on 
Noxzema  as  your  long-lasting  powder  base. 
It  helps  protect  your  skin  all  day! 

It  works  or  money  back!  In  clinical 
tests  Noxzema  helped  4  out  of  5  with  skin 
problems  have  lovelier-looking  skin.  If  you 
don't  look  lovelier  in  10  days— return  jar  to 
Noxzema,  Baltimore— money  back! 

Look  lovelier  offer!  For  a  limited 
time  you  get  the  40#  size  Noxzema  only 
29#  plus  tax.  Get  this  trial  jar,  then  get  the 
economical  10  oz.  size  for  only  89^  plus  tax 
at  all  drug,  cosmetic  counters. 

*externally-cauBed, 


what's  new  from  Coast 


By  JILL  WARREN 


Jo  Stafford  rehearses  for  her  new  TV  show  with  hus- 
band   Paul    Weston    and    her    "accompanist"    Beau. 


The  Jo  Stafford  Show  has  finally  ar- 
rived and  will  be  a  regular  Tuesday 
night  offering  on  the  CBS-TV 
schedule.  The  network  has  worked 
long  and  hard  to  find  the  right  format 
for  Jo's  video  debut  and  they  think 
they  have  it  in  the  fifteen-minute  pro- 
gram they  have  scheduled  for  her. 
She'll  sing  all  types  of  songs,  hoping  to 
live  up  to  her  billing  as  America's  most 
versatile  singer,  and  her  husband,  Paul 
Weston,  will  conduct  the  orchestra. 

Robert  Q.  Lewis  has  signed  a  new 
contract  with  CBS  and  finds  himself 
second  only  to  Arthur  Godfrey  in  the 
number  of  hours  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion on  that  network.  His  brand-new 
radio  show  is  heard  every  Saturday 
morning  for  a  full  hour.  It's  done  in 
the  usual  casual  Robert  Q.  style,  and 
he's  ably  assisted  in  the  musical  de- 


Movie-bound?   Julius   La   Rosa,   here   with   L 
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to  Coast 


partment  by  singers  Sally  Sweetland, 
Earl  Wrightson,  The  Chordettes,  and 
Jan  Arden,  with  Ray  Bloch  in  charge 
of  the  orchestra.  Lewis  is  also  set  for 
a  half -hour  afternoon  variety  TV  show, 
Monday  through  Friday,  probably 
using  his  same  talent  crew.  These  pro- 
grams, in  addition  to  his  Little  Show, 
will  make  him  a  mighty  busy  lad  in 
'54  and  won't  allow  him  much  time  to 
"stand  in"  for  Godfrey  any  more. 

The  Richard  Denning — Barbara  Brit- 
ton  TV  show,  Mr.  And  Mrs.  North,  has 
changed  networks,  moving  from  CBS 
to  NBC.  However,  the  radio  version 
remains  with  CBS. 

Pinky  Lee  is  back  on  TV,  and  NBC's 

got  him.    The  comedian  is  spotlighted 

in  a  new  comedy-variety  series,  seen 

in  the  late  afternoon,  Monday  through 

(Continued  on  page  14) 


lamed  and  Russ  Case,  is  being  tested  by  Paramount. 


Donald  Buka  has  been  busy  in   Rome,  making  TV  films.  Here 
he  appears  with  Faye  Marco  in  the  film  version  of  "Don  Juan." 


Enjoying  a  rare  night  off,  Imogene  Coca  dines  with 
husband  Robert  Burton  at  New  York's  Ruban  Bleu. 
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live  up  to  her  billing  as  America  s  most 
versatile  singer,  and  her  husband,  Paul 
Weston,  will  conduct  the  orchestra. 
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second  only  to  Arthur  Godfrey  in  the 
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Monday  through  Friday,  probably 
using  his  same  talent  crew.  These  pro- 
grams, in  addition  to  his  Little  Show, 
will  make  him  a  mighty  busy  lad  in 
'54  and  won't  allow  him  much  time  to 
"stand  in"  for  Godfrey  any  more. 

The  Richard  Denning — Barbara  Biit- 
ton  TV  show,  Mr.  And  Mrs.  North,  has 
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Melamed  and  Russ  Case,  is  being  tested  by  Paramount. 


Donald  Buka  has  been  busy  in  Rome,  making  TV  films    Here 
he  appears  with  Faye  Marco  in  the  film  version  of  "Don  Juan'" 


Enjoying  a  rare  night  off,  Imogene  Coca  dines  with 
husband  Robert  Burton  of  New  York's  Ruban  Bleu. 
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INFORMATION 


Gisele  MacKenzie 


Liberace 

Dear  Editor: 

I  greatly  enjoyed  reading  your  article 
on  Liberace.  Could  you  tell  me  ivhere  to 
write  for  a  picture  of  him? 

J.  L.  H.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Write  to:  Liberace,  609  Taft  Building, 
Hollywood    28,    California. 

Hit  Parader 

Dear  Editor: 

I  think  Gisele  MacKenzie,  on  Your  Hit 
Parade,  has  a  wonderful  personality  and 
is  a  fine  singer.  Would  you  please  tell  me 
something  of  her  background?- 

N.  M.  N.,  Ogden,  Utah 

When  she  was  three  years  old,  Gisele 
MacKenzie — whose  mother  was  a  pianist 
and  concert  singer  in  Winnipeg,  Canada 
— began  picking  out  tunes  on  the  piano. 
When  she  was  seven,  she  started  taking 
violin  '  lessons  and,  at  fourteen,  was 
awarded  a  scholarship  to  study  at  the 
Royal  Conservatory  in  Toronto.  Mean- 
while, she  also  sang — but  just  for  fun — 
for  friends  and  at  service  canteens.  She 
never  considered  herself  a  singer,  though 
everyone  enjoyed  her  smooth  vocals.  Upon 
leaving  the  Royal  Conservatory  she 
launched  her  concert  career  and  played 
recitals  all  over  Canada.  Then  Bob  Shut- 
tleworth,  a  bandleader  who  had  heard 
her  sing  before,  engaged  her  to  play  the 
violin  in  the  band  and  sing  in  weekend 
concerts.  Then  during  one  week,  two 
events  changed  the  course  of  her  career: 
her  precious  violin  was  stolen,  and  she 
was   given   her   own   singing   show,   Meet 


Gisele,  with  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation.  Moving  to  this  country,  Gisele 
starred  on  CBS  Radio's  Club  15  before 
becoming  a  very  popular  addition  to 
Your  Hit  Parade.  And,  since  that  fateful 
week  in  Canada,  she's  never  had  time  to 
be  a  violinist. 

Attention  Jan  Miner  Fans 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing  Jan 
Miner  Fan  Club  information,  please 
address  all  queries  to:  Wolf  Associates, 
Inc.,  420  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Backstage  Wife 

Dear  Editor: 

Would  you  please  tell  me  something 
about  the  actress  who  plays  Mary  Noble, 
Backstage  Wife? 

B.  R.,  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Claire  Niesen,  who  portrays  Mary 
Noble,  wanted  to  be  an  actress  almost 
from  the  time  she  could  talk.  Born  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  she  moved  to  New 
York  with  her  family  when  she  was  eight. 
During  school  vacations,  she  worked  as  a 
professional  dancer.  In  1937,  she  success- 
fully auditioned  for  her  first  radio  part 
and  has  been  a  busy  actress  ever  since. 
She  also  appeared  on  Broadway  in  "Cue 
for  Passion"  and  "The  Talley  Method." 
Claire  is  five-feet,  four  inches  tall,  weighs 
just  a  little  over  100  pounds,  and  has 
blonde  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  Off-stage, 
Claire    claims    she's    "just    average"    and 


Joan  Davis 
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likes  to  spend  her  spare  time  reading, 
gardening  and  knitting.  Her  favorite 
sports  are  golf,  tennis  and  riding.  Her 
favorite  memory  is  that  she  was  valedic- 
torian of  her  high-school  senior  class. 

The  Two  Joan  Davises 

Dear  Editor: 

Would  you  please  straighten  me  out  in 
regard  to  the  two  Joan  Davises — Joan 
Davis  of  I  Married  Joan  on  TV  and  Joan 
Davis  in  When  A  Girl  Marries  on  radio? 
Are  they  any  relation,  who  are  they  mar- 
ried to,  and  what  are  their  real  names? 
H.  S.,  Stillwater,  N.   Y. 

Joan  Davis,  star  of  /  Married  Joan, 
was  born  Madonna  Josephine  Davis.  She 
was  married  to  Si  Wills,  an  actor;  they 
were  divorced  in  1944.  She  is  no  relation 
to  the  Joan  Davis  of  When  A  Girl  Mar- 
ries, whose  real  name  is  Mary  Jane  Hig- 
by.  Mary  Jane  is  married  to  Guy  Sorrel, 
a  radio  and  TV  actor. 


Jimmy  Nelson 


Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  please  tell  me  something  about 

Jimmy   Nelson   and   what's    happened   to 

him   since   he   left   Milton  Berle's   show? 

P.  F.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  Jimm) 
Nelson  won  his  first  puppet,  Dannj 
O'Day,  in  a  bingo  game.  Soon  after  that, 
he  became  a  professional  trouper,  making 
his    first    appearance    at    the    Englewood 


Mary  Jane  Higby 


BOOTH 


Red  Buttons 


Theatre  in  Chicago.  After  he  graduated 
from  high  school,  Jimmy  played  mid- 
western  night  clubs  and  theatres,  gradu- 
ally developing  his  technique  to  the  point 
where  he  was  ready  for  New  York.  When 
he  appeared  at  the  Copacab'ana,  New 
York  critics  raved  about  him,  and  his 
success  was  assured.  Jimmy,  who  is 
twenty-three  and  lives  in  New  York  City, 
is  currently  a  permanent  panelist — along 
with  Danny  O'Day— on  ABC-TV's  Quick 
As  A  Flash. 

Buttons'  Real  Name 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  tell  me  if  Red  Buttons  is  that 

comedian's   real   name,   or   is   it   just   his 

professional  name?  I  would  also  like  to 

know  where  I  can  send  fan  mail  to  him. 

J.  D.,  West  De  Pere,  Wise. 

Red  Buttons  was  born  Aaron  Chwatt. 
You  can  reach  him  by  writing  to  The 
Red  Buttons  Show,  c/o  CBS-TV,  485 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
Radio-TV  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer,  if  we  can, 
provided  your  question  is  of  general  in- 
'■  terest.  Answers  will  appear  in  this  column 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 


letter,  and  specify  whether  your  question 
concerns  radio  or  TV. 


Here  is  proof  of  the  greatest  scientific  discovery 

in  toothpaste  history— proof  that  Colgate  Dental  Cream 

with  Gardol*  Colgate's  exclusive,  new,  miracle  ingredient, 

gives  lasting  protection  against  tooth-decay  enzymes! 


ONLY  NfW  COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 
HAS  THE  CLINICAL  PROOF 

that  brings  new  hope  to  millions  for 


Actual  use  by  hundreds  of  people  has  proved  the  long-lasting  protection  of 

New  Colgate  Dental  Cream  with  Gardol!  Tests  supervised  by  leading  dental 

authorities- for  a  full  year— proved  this  protection  won't  rinse  off, 

won't  wear  off!  Proved  just  daily  morning  and  night  use  guards  against 

decay-causing  enzymes  every  minute  of  the  day  and  night! 


A  JURY  OF  DISTINGUISHED  DENTISTS  HAS  EXAMINED  THE 
EVIDENCE!  Documented  facts,  recently  published  in  an 
authoritative  dental  journal,  have  convinced  these  dentists 
that  Colgate  Dental  Cream  with  Gardol  is  far  more  effective 
against  decay-causing  enzymes  than, any  other  toothpaste. 
And  because  Gardol  is  the  only  long-lasting  anti-enzyme 
ingredient  with  clinical  proof,  these  dental  authorities  agree 
that  New  Colgate's  with  Gardol  gives  the  surest  protection 
against  tooth  decay  ever  offered  by  any  toothpaste. 


*Sodium  N-Lauroyl  Sarcosinate 

No  Other  Toothpaste  Offers 
Proof  of  Such  Results! 


Cleans  Your  Breath 

While  It 
Cleans  Your  Teeth! 


IARGE  27*  GIANT  47*  ECONOMY  63* 


LIFETIME  PROTECTION  AGAINST  TOOTH-DECAY  ENZYMES 
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THIS 

LOVELY  BOX  OF  ALL-OCCASION 

CARDS  IS  YOURS  FOR  K... 

JUST  MAIL  COUPON! 


Just  to  prove  how  easily  a 
few  spare  hours  can  earn  you 


Good  Housekeeping 


•%l/ 


what's  new  from  Coast 
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*$0> 

Never  before  a  "get-acquainted" 
offer  like  this!  We  want  to  prove 
how  easily  you  can  make  $50.00  and 
more— in  your  spare  time— taking  or- 
ders for  exquisite  All-Occasion  Cards 
from  your  friends  and  neighbors.  Here's 
the  astonishing  offer  we're  making: 
Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  below. 
We'll  send  you  a  beautiful  box  of 
Greeting    Cards    as    shown,    plus 
other  sample  boxes  on  approval. 
And  the  cost  to  yon  is  just  lc. 
Yes,  JUST  ONE  SINGLE  PENNY 
is  all  you  pay  for  beautiful  cards 
that  would  cost  $2  or  83  if  bought 
separately. 

Only  1  to  a  Family!  New  Dealers  Only! 

We're  making  this  unheard-of  offer  to 
make  more  people  familiar  with  our 
money-making  plan.  Naturally,  offer  is 
strictly  limited  and  includes  additional 
Greeting  Card  Assortments  on  approval, 
together  with  MONEY-MAKING  PLAN 
and  FREE  Personalized  Imprint  Samples. 
But  hurry!  Offer  may  end  at  any  time! 

ARTISTIC  CARD  CO.,  INC. 

242  Way  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada,  write  103  Simcoa  Street,  Toronto  1,  Ontario 


Pasfe  Coupon  on  Postcard— Mail  Today! 


j  ARTISTIC  CARD  CO.,  INC. 

I  242  Way  St.,  Elmira,  Njw  York 

I    Send  sample  assortments  on  approval,  plus  ONE  BOX 
OF  ALL-OCCASION  CARDS  at  your  special  price  of 
I    lc.  Also  FREE  Personalized  Imprint  Samples. 

I  Name ■ — 

I  Address — 

I  City  &  Zono, 

|  State- ■ 

'U______  —  __— .— .  —  —  —  —  — — 


(Continued 
Friday.  The  format  is  also  slanted  for 
children's  enjoyment. 

Martin  Block  has  started   his  coast- 
to-coast  disc- jockey  program  over  ABC 
radio     He's  heard  for  an  hour   and  a 
half  every  afternoon,  Monday  through 
Friday,  with  his  popular  Make  Believe 
Ballroom.  Block,  who  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  nation's  most  success- 
ful deejay,  started  his  turntable  career 
quite  by  accident  and  parlayed  it  into 
a  huge  operation.   Back  in  February  of 
1935,  when  he   was   an   announcer,  he 
was  filling  in  with  some  records  over 
Station  WNEW   in  New   York    during 
a  recess  of  the  Lindbergh  trial  broad- 
cast    He  did  so  well  with  his  platter 
patter  that  he  was  assigned  a  regular 
disc   program   on   the   station   and   re- 
mained there  through  the   years  until 
he  signed  with  ABC.    Incidentally,  the 
network   would   also   like   to   do   Make 
Believe   Ballroom   on   TV    if   they   can 
figure  an  interesting  way  to  present  it. 
Speaking    of   records,    Stan   Freberg, 
who  made  a  smash  hit  with  his  waxing 
of  "St    George  and  the  Dragonet,     has 
now  turned  actor  and  will  star  in  a  new 
CBS  situation  comedy  radio  series. 

CBS-TV  is  presenting  an  impressive 
full-hour  religious  program  every  Sun- 
day morning.  The  first  naif-hour  is 
called  Lamp  Unto  My  Feet  with  Bill 
Leonard  as  moderator.  On  this  part  ot 
the  program,  a  different  faith  will  be 
represented  each  Sunday  with  a  reli- 
gious discussion,  and  there  will  be  a 
dramatic  playlet.  On  the  second  seg- 
ment, called  Look  Up  And  Live,  Bud 
Collyer  plays  host  to  prominent  per- 
sonages from  the  different  faiths  each 
month.  The  musical  background  on  the 
program  will  include  various  guest  art- 
ists, plus  the  Mariners  Quartet,  who 
will  be  permanent  vocalists. 


from  page  11) 

This  'n'  That:  # 

Eddie  Cantor  says  he  is  through  with 
hour  shows  on  television  and  that  he  11 
do  no  more  Comedy  Hours  on  NBC-TV. 
Instead,  he  says  he  can  do  a  much 
better  job  with  thirty-minute  filmed 
programs  and  hopes  to  have  a  thirty- 
nine-week  series  set  soon,  to  be  simul- 
cast on  radio  similar  to  Groucho  Marx  s 
You  Bet  Your  Life. 

Marjorie  Needham,  one  of  the  yhor- 
dettes,  is  a  recent  bride.  She  said  I 
do"  to  Walter  Latzko,  who  is  the  ar- 
ranger for  the  quartette.  Marjorie 
joined  the  group  last  July  after  having 
been  a  United  Airlines  stewardess. 

Ronald  Colman  has  acquired  the 
rights  to  some  of  Somerset  Maugham  s 
stories  and  is  considering  producing 
them  as  a  TV  series,  starring  himself. 
Two  For  The  Money's  star,  Herb 
Shriner,  and  his  wife  "Pixie"  became 
the  parents  of  twin  boys  in  December, 
in  New  York  City.  The  Shriners  also 
have  a  daughter,  "Indy,"  who  is  two 
and  half  years  old. 

Though  Bing  Crosby  finally  did  do 
a  television  show— and  on  film,  the  way 
he   wanted    it— you   can   be   sure   hell 
only  be  a  once-in-a-while  video  star. 
When  he  finished  shooting  his  TV  film, 
the  Groaner  had  this  to  say:  "Whether 
live    or    on    film,    television    is    still    a 
movie.    You    wouldn't   want   a   movie 
starring  the  same  person  coming  into 
your  home  every  week.    What  televi- 
sion needs  is  more  entertainment,  but 
not  the  kind  which  will  wear  itself  out. 
If  people  see  too  much  of  me  they  will 
wise  up  and  say,  'I  don't  want  to  see 
him  so  often.'  They'll  catch  on  to  every 
trick    I    have.    I'll    never    forget   what 
George    M.    Cohan   told    me:     Get   ott 
while    you're    still   wanted,    and    leave 
'em  begging  for  more.'" 


The  ever-popular  Chordettes  will  figure  prominently 
in  Robert  Q.  Lewis'  brand-new  radio  and  TV  shows. 


to  Coast 


Barbara  Ruick  has  replaced  Carol 
Richards  in  the  role  of  Dennis  Day's 
girl  friend  on  Dennis'  NBC-TV  show. 
Carol,  incidentally,  did  the  singing  for 
Betta  St.  John  in  "The  Robe." 

NBC  says  they  have  finally  come  up 
with  a  good  comedy  series  for  Mickey 
Rooney,  called  Hey,  Mulligan,  and  they 
plan  to  put  it  on  the  regular  network 
schedule,  possibly  this  month. 

Mulling  The  Mail: 

Miss  A.  G.,  Mineola,  N.  Y.:  Yes,  Ar- 
thur Godfrey  and  his  first  wife  were 
divorced  many  years  ago.  His  second 
and  present  wife,  Mary,  is  the  mother 

of  his  children,  Pat  and  Mike Mrs. 

L.  N.  McD.,  Chicago,  111.:  Bill  Quinn  is 
now  playing  the  role  of  Fred  Molina 
on  This  Is  Nora  Drake,  and  Claudia 
Morgan  portrays  Wyn  Robinson.  ...  To 
all  of  you  who  wrote  asking  about  Bill 
Slater,  of  Twenty  Questions:  Bill  be- 
came ill  and  had  to  stop  working,  but 
all  his  friends  and  fans  are  hoping  he'll 
be  able  to  resume  his  activities  this 
year.  .  .  .  And  such  a  flood  of  mail  about 
Life  With  LuigV.  Unfortunately,  the 
show  was  dropped  and  at  the  present 
time  there  are  no  plans  to  bring  it  back. 
.  .  .  Mr.  J.  R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  You  are 
right,  Jill  Corey  was  not  originally  dis- 
covered by  Dave  Garroway.  And  she 
did  do  her  first  professional  singing 
with  bands  in  and  around  Pittsburgh. 
She  arrived  on  the  Garroway  show  via 
an  amateur  record  she  made  which  was 
first  heard  by  Columbia  Records,  who 
recommended  her  for  the  vocal  spot  on 
the  Garroway  program.  .  .  .  M.  D., 
Cleveland,  O.:  John  Newland,  the  actor, 
who  appears  on  Robert  Montgomery 
Presents  and  other  TV  dramatic  shows, 
is  married,  but  he  and  his  wife  are 
presently  in  the  process  of  getting  a 
divorce.  .  .  .  D.  Y.  M.,  Romulus,  Mich.: 
Surprised  you  have  only  recently 
missed  Big  Sister.  It  has  been  off  the 
air  for  a  year  or  so,  and  was  replaced 
by  Road  Of  Life.  .  .  .  Miss  A.Y.P.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.:  No,  Art  Carney  will  be  on 
the  Jackie  Gleason  Show  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  He  did  receive  an  offer 
from  NBC  of  $2500  a  week  to  star  in  his 
own  comedy  show,  which  he  may  do 


While  Ronald  Colman  contem- 
plates doing  a  TV  series,  Martin 
Block  (left)  assumes  network 
stature  as  a  top  radio  deejay. 


next  year.  .  .  Miss  L.  S.,  Seattle, 
Wash.:  Julius  La  Rosa  is  not  definitely 
set  for  a  movie  at  Paramount,  but  he  is 
set  for  a  test  there.  His  manager  says  he 
will  only  let  Julie  sign  for  one  picture  a 
year — if  the  test  he  makes  is  good  and 
if  the  part  they  offer  him  is  right.  .  .  . 
To  all  readers  who  have  asked  about 
the  Young  Widder  Brown  program:  The 
fans  were  certainly  upset  over  the  fact 
that  Florence  Freeman  no  longer  plays 
Ellen  Brown.  After  seventeen  years  in 
the  role,  Florence  was  replaced  by 
Wendy  Drew.  Florence  is  still  heard  as 
Wendy  Warren,  however. 

What  Ever  Happened  To  .  .  .  ? 

Joanne  Wheatley,  former  featured 
singer  with  Fred  Waring  and  his  Penn- 
sylvanians?  Joanne  did  some  solo  radio 
work  for  a  while  after  leaving  Waring, 
but  for  the  past  year  or  so  she  has  been 
concentrating  on  night  club  and  supper- 
room  appearances,  and  very  success- 
fully. She  recently  played  the  Shamrock 
Hotel  in  Houston,  and  other  spots,  and 
is  booked  around  the  country  for  sev- 
eral months  ahead.  She  appears  with 
her  husband,  pianist  Hal  Kanner. 

Harry  Horlick,  of  early  radio  days, 
who  became  well  known  with  his  A  &  P 
Gypsies?  Harry  has  been  a  violinist  in 
Arthur  Godfrey's  CBS  orchestra  and 
also  plays  in  the  recording  bands  for 
M-G-M  Records.  Frank  Parker  is  said 
to  have  been  a  big  help  to  Horlick  in 
resuming  his  musical  career.  Their 
friendship  dates  back  to  the  time  Parker 
was  a  top  name  radio  vocalist  and  Hor- 
lick his  accompanist. 

If  you  have  a  question  on  one  of  your 
favorite  people  or  programs,  or  wonder 
what  has  happened  to  someone  on  radio 
or  television,  drop  me  a  line — Miss  Jill 
Warren,  Radio-TV  Mirror  Magazine,  205 
E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  City  17,  New 
York,  and  I'll  try  my  best  to  find  out  for 
you  and  put  the  information  in  the  col- 
umn. Unfortunately  we  don't  have  space 
to  answer  all  questions,  so  I  try  to  cover 
those  personalities  or  shows  about 
whom  we  receive  the  most  inquiries. 
Sorry,  no  personal  answers. 
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•KH  HAIR-CON0ITIONING  ACTIOH 
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Caress  your  hair  with  the  magic  touch  of  fresh  whole 
egg  in  this  super  luxury  lather!  See!  Suddenly  your 
hair  is  so  silky,  so  manageable,  so  glowingly  clean 
you  can't  believe  your  own  eyes!  Even  dull,  difficult 
hair  is  transformed!  Try  it!  From  29c 

.. 


New  Designs  for  Living 


932 — Set  an  elegant  dinner  table  with 
this  60-inch  square  crocheted  in  pineapple 
design  and  plain  mesh.    Tablecloth,  60 
inches  in  string;  centerpiece,  40  inches  in 
No.  30  cotton.  25tf 

7024 — Sew-simple — just   4   main   parts   to 
cut  out,  stitch  up.    Embroidery  transfer,  tissue 
pattern.  Sizes:    small   (10-12);  medium   (14-16); 
large    (18-20).  State  size.  25tf 

7H4 — Skirt  of  the  season.  Rows  and  rows 
of  shell  stitches — baby  shells  at  the  waist 
grow  bigger  and  bigger  toward  the  hem.  Waist 
Sizes  20-22,  24-26,  28-30  inches  included. 
Matching  stole,  too.  25^ 

592 — Just  a  stroke  of  your  iron  and  .red, 
yellow  and  green  designs  blossom  on  linens. 
Washable.    Transfer  of  6  iron-on  designs;  two, 
5  x  5Yz;  two,  4V2  x  5V4;  two,  4%  x  5  inches.  25<j 

542 — Popular    old-time    auto    designs 
in  gay  red,  blue  and  yellow  to  add  charm 
to  kitchen  and  guest  linens.  Iron-on.  No 
embroidery.    Transfer  of  8  washable  motifs, 
each  about  3  x  4V2  inches.  25^ 


7352 — Our  three  most  popular  doilies 
are  included  in  this  pattern.  Jiffy-crochet 
do  one  a  day.  Two  round  doilies  about  8 
inches;  one  oval,  7  x  9V2  inches.  Use 
No.  50  cotton.  25tf 


IRON-ON  COLOR 
DESIGNS  IN  GREEN, 
RED,    YELLOW 


IRON-ON  COLOR  DESIGNS 
IN  RED,  DLUE.  YELLOW. 


Send  twenty-five  cents   (in  coin)    for  each  pattern  to:  Radio-TV  Mirror,  Needlecraft  Service, 
P.O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Sta.,  N.  Y.  11,  N.  Y.  Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing. 


YOUR  NAME . 

STREET  OR  BOX  NO 

CITY  OR  TOWN - STATE. 

Send  an  additional  twenty  cents  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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Mrs.  Robert  Steller,  an  exquisite  new 
Camay  Bride  says,  "New  Camay  with 
cold  cream  is  so  luxurious!  I  love  it! 
It's  the  only  beauty  soap  for  me!" 


NEW   LUXURY   AT   NO   EXTRA   COSTI 

Women  everywhere  tell  us  they  love  the  added 
elegance  of  cold  cream  in  Camay — the  only  leading 
beauty  soap  with  this  precious  ingredient. 

TRY  it  YOURSELF!  Whether  your  skin  is  dry 
or  oily,  new  Camay  with  cold  cream  will  leave  it 
feeling  exquisitely  cleansed,  marvelously 
refreshed.  And,  of  course,  you  still  get  everything  you've 
always  loved  about  Camay — that  skin-pampering 
mildness,  silken-soft  Camay  lather  and  exquisite 

Camay  fragrarce.  Try  exciting  new  Camay  tonight. 
There's  no  finer  soap  for  your  beauty  and  your  bath ! 
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You — yes,  you — can  know  the  thrill  of  silken  hair! 
After  one  Drene  shampoo,  your  hair  will  shine 
like  silk,  feel  like  silk,  act  like  silk — be  so  obedient! 
Instantly — thrillingly — Drene  silkens  your  hair! 

New  Magic  Formula  .  .  .  Milder  than  Castile! 

Silkening  magic!  That's  what  you'll  find  in  Drene's  new 
formula!  It  lathers  like  lightning,  rinses  out  like 
lightning — it's  milder  than  castile!  Magic,  sheer  magic, 
the  way  this  new  Drene  silkens  your  hair.  Leaves  it  bright 
as  silk,  soft  as  silk,  smooth  as  silk — and  so  obedient! 


Lathers  like  lightning — 

no  other  lather  is  so  thick,  yet  so  quick. 

Milder  than  castile — 

so  mild  you  could  use  this  new  formula  every  day. 


|   This  is  a 
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Drene! 
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Our  home  life  is  just  like  any  other  family's.   (Left  to   right:    Myself,    Dad,    Mom,    and    Ricky.) 


dventures  with 

OZZIE  and  HARRIET 


Being  Nelsons — on  the  air  and  for  real — means  a  liberal  education  for  Ricky  and  me 


By 
DAVID  NELSON 


Ybu  folks  who  hear  and  watch  Ricky  and  me,  on  either  the  radio  or 
TV  version  of  The  Adventures  Of  Ozzie  And  Harriet,  may  wonder 
whether  this  activity  interferes  in  any  way  with  our  school  work. 
Let  me  assure  you  right  now  that  my  mother  and  father  are  firm 
believers  in  the  principle  of  getting  a  good  formal  education. 

Our  television  show  is  done  on  film  in  exactly  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  care  and  painstaking  attention  to  detail  as  an  "A"  or 
top-quality  motion  picture.  Because  of  this,  a  full  week  is  taken  to  produce 
each  half -hour  film.  Of  this  time,  three  full  days  are  used  in  the  actual 
shooting  of  each  picture.  The  schedule  is  arranged,  however,  so  that 
I  work  on  the  TV  films  only  on  Saturdays,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
my  schooling. 

I'm  a  senior  at  Hollywood  High  School;  and,  if  I  pass  all  of  my  courses, 
I'll  graduate  in  June.  I  will  need  to  spend  one  more  year  of  study 
in  order  to  have  sufficient  credits  to  enter  college,  however,  because  I 


See   Next  Page 
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Adventures  with  OZZIE  and  HARRIET 

(Continued) 


Mom  and  Dad  feel  very  strongly  that  a  basic  education 
is  not  only  an  asset  but  a  necessity,  particularly  today. 


waged  an   unsuccessful   battle   with   algebra   last 
year  and  will  have  to  make  it  up. 

My  brother  Ricky,  who  is  thirteen,  is  tutored  at 
the  studio  by  a  special  teacher  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  will  enter  Hollywood 
High  as  a  sophomore  this  coming  fall. 

Up  until  this  past  year,  Ricky  attended  Bancroft 
Junior  High,  which  is  located,  fortunately,  just  a 
block  from  General  Service  Studios,  where  we 
shoot  our  films.  Mom  and  Pop  left  it  up  to  him  to 
decide  what  to  do  this  year,  and  he  said  he'd  rather 
be  tutored  at  the  studio.  It  makes  it  very  con- 
venient, because  he  gets  all  his  work  done  in  the 
morning  and  then  goes  over  to  the  Bancroft  play- 
ground and  has  fun  with  the  gang  he  used  to  go  to 
school  with.  He  then  usually  rides  his  bike  over  to 
Hollywood  High  and  watches  whatever  sports 
practice  is  going  on.  He  is  very  well  coordinated 
for  a  little  guy  and  will  make  a  good  all-around 
athlete. 

During  football  season,  I  have  a  very  busy 
schedule,  what  with  practicing  and  games.  We 
play  our  games  Friday  afternoons  and,  as  I  said 
before,  we  work  on  our  television  show  all  day 
Saturday  and  then  transcribe  our  radio  shows 
Sunday  nights. 

I  don't  feel  too  sorry  for  myself,  because  prac- 
tically all  the  guys  I  run  around  with  are  busy  at 
some  job  or  other  over  the  weekend,  and  I'm  sure 
they'd  all  rather  be  working  on  a  radio  or  TV 
show  than  delivering  papers  or  working  in  a  store. 
All  in  all,  I  consider  myself  a  very  lucky  guy  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  an  exciting 
medium  like  TV. 

The  question  most  often  asked  when  Ricky  and 
I  are  interviewed  is:  How  do  our  friends  and  class- 
mates react  to  our  being  in  show  business?  I 
honestly  don't  think  they  react  any  differently  to 
us  than  to  any  other  kids.  Perhaps  that  is  because 
my  mother  and  father  have  always  instilled  in  us 
the  idea  that  you  only  get  treated  like  a  celebrity 
if  you  act  like  one.  No  one  in  our  picture  company 
ever  calls  my  mother  and  father  by  anything  ex- 
cept their  first  names,  and  yet  I  know  they  com- 
mand a  lot  of  respect. 

My  first  appearance  in  show  business  was  when 
I  was  two  years  old.  My  dad  had  his  orchestra 
then,  and  my  mom  was  singing  with  him,  and  they 
had  gone  on  a  tour  for  the  summer.  Ricky,  of 
course,  hadn't  been  born  yet,  and  I  was  traveling 
along  with  a  nurse.  My  mother  used  to  sing  a 
song  in  my  honor  called  "The  Kid  in  the  Three- 
Cornered  Pants."  My  nurse  used  to  take  me  over 
to  the  second  matinee  show,  and  then  we'd  all  go 
out  to  dinner  together  (or  at  least  that's  what 
they  tell  me). 

On  this   one   occasion,   they   were  playing   the 


Ricky  and  I  agree  with  them,  but  can  argue  about  one 
thing  any  old  time — which  college  are  we  going  to  choose? 
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Whether  it's  sports  or  choosing  a  career,    Ricky  and   I    know  we  can  always  get  good   advice  from   Dad. 


Palace  Theatre  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  My  mother  had 
just  finished  singing  "The  Kid  in  the  Three-Cor- 
nered Pants"  when  she  noticed  that  the  applause 
was  considerably  louder  than  usual.  It  always  got 
a  good  response  but  this,  according  to  Mom,  was 
ridiculous. 

She  suddenly  sensed  that  someone  else  was  shar- 
ing the  spotlight.  And,  sure  enough,  there  was  her 
young  son  standing  beside  her,  not  only  taking 
bows  but  applauding  for  himself. 

If  I  seem  to  tell  this  little  anecdote  with  confi- 
dence, it's  not  only  because  I've  heard  it  many 
times,  but  also  because  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
occasion.  An  alert  patron  with  a  camera  took  our 
picture  from  the  front  row  and  was  nice  enough 
to  give  it  to  us  before  the  engagement  was  over. 
The  theatre  manager  came  running  back  and 
pleaded  with  Mom  and  Pop  to  keep  me  in  the  act 
for  at  least  one  show  a  day,  but  they  both  firmly 
insisted  that  two  hams    (Continued  on  page  64) 


The  Adventures  Of  Ozzie  And  Harriet,  Friday  nights,  at  9 
P.M.,  on.  ABC  Radio— at  8  P.M.,  on  ABC-TV.  Both  EST,  un- 
der alternate  sponsorship  of  the  Hotpoint  Co.  and  Listerine. 


I    drive    my    own    car — a    '41     Ford — but    have    to    admit 
that    Ricky   sure    gets   a    lot   of    mileage    out   of   his    bike. 
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When  FAITH  and 
LOVE  walk  together 
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I_he  Wheel  Of  Fortune 
turned  slowly  for  Edna  and 
Todd  Russell — but  happiness 
was  the  prize  they  won 

By  POLLY  DARNTON 


The  story  of  Todd  and  Edna  Russell  is  a 
love  story.  A  love  story  built  on  faith  and 
hope,  on  devotion  and  prayer.   A  love  story . 
that  looks  now,  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen 
years,  as  though  it  would  have  the  traditional 
happy  ending.   Big  Todd — who  spun  the 
Wheel  Of  Fortune  on  CBS-TV  and  who  guides- 
the  destinies  of  the  endearing  characters  of  the 
Rootie  Kazootie  show  on  ABC-TV — and  Edna, 
his  tall,  beautiful  blonde  wife,  were  teen-age 
sweethearts  in  Hamilton,  Ontario.    They  met 
in  a  school  play  and,  from  that  moment, 
there  was  never  anyone  else  for  either  of  them. 
But  when  Edna  was  seventeen  she  had  pneumonia 
and,  being  a  normal,  (Continued  on  page    84) 


There's  a  heartwarming  reason  why  making  a  bed 
is  a   joyous  achievement  for  Edna    Russell  today. 


Todd  Russell  is  seen  on  Rootie  Kazootie,  WABC-TV 
(New  York) ,  Mondays  through  Fridays,  6  P.M.  EST. 
Check  local  papers  for  other  stations  and   times. 


Every  moment  Todd  isn't  at  work,  he  likes  to  spend  with 
Edna — keeping  her  company,  playing  his  own  tunes  for  her. 


Above,  Todd  chooses  a  book  to  read  aloud  to  Edna.  Below, 
Essie  helps  the  convalescing  Edna  to  conserve  her  strength. 
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The  story  of  Todd  and  Edna  Russell  is  a 
love  story.  A  love  story  built  on  faith  and 
hope,  on  devotion  and  prayer.  A  love  story . 
that  looks  now,  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen 
years,  as  though  it  would  have  the  traditional 
happy  ending.   Big  Todd— who  spun  the 
Wheel  Of  Fortune  on  CBS-TV  and  who  guides- 
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in  a  school  play  and,  from  that  moment, 
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and,  being  a  normal,  (Continued  on  page    84) 
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is  a   joyous  achievement  for  Edna   Russell  today. 


When  FAITH  and 
LOVE  walk  together 


Todd  Russell  is  seen  on  Rootie  KazootU,  W  ABC-TV 
( New  York) ,  Mondays  through  Fridays,  6  P.M.  EST. 
Check  local  papers  for  other  stations  and  times. 


Every  moment  Todd  isn't  ot  work,  he  likes  to  spend  with 
Edna — keeping  her  company,  ploying  his  own  tunes  for  her. 


Above,  Todd  chooses  a  book  to  read  aloud  to  Edna.  Below, 
Essie  helps  the  convajescing  Edna  to  conserve  her  strength. 


Stoats  Cotsworth  once  knew  hard  times 

but  they've  only  served  to  enrich  today's  living 
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FRONT  PACE  FARRELL 

a  naturally  good  man 
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All  the  heart  can  desire:  Muriel  Kirkland,  Staats'  lovely  actress-wife  .  .  .   beauty  in  their  home  .  .  .  time  for  art  and  hobbies 


By  MARY  TEMPLE 


A  number  of  things  impress  you  pleasantly  at  the 
Cotsworths'  penthouse  apartment  in  midtown  New  York. 
First,  the  warm  friendliness  of  the  two  people  who 
live  there,  Staats  and  Muriel.   The  place  itself,  so  lovely,  so 
personal  and  individual  in  its  furnishings  and  decorations.   The 
stunning  proportions  of  the  living  room,  22  by  23  feet,  with 
its  high  13-foot  ceiling.   The  view  of  a  tall  church  spire, 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  seen  through  the  ornamental  grillwork 
surrounding  the  terrace  outside  their  windows.    (An  Old  World 
view  from  this  angle,  looking  not  at  all  like  the  heart  of  New 
York,  until  you  step  out  on  the  terrace  and  see  the  East  River 
and  the  bridges  and  big  buildings  to  the  east  and  north,  and 
the  towering  skyscrapers  to  the  west  and  south,  and  something 
about  their  special  kind  of  beauty  grabs  at  your  heart,  too.) 

The  dark  gray  walls  of  the  living  room  are  punctuated  by 
handsome  paintings.   Some  glowing  with  color,  as  is  the  picture 
of  bright  red  snowplows  and  the  (Continued  on  page  94) 


Staats  Cotsworth  stars  as  the  reporter-detective,  Front  Page  Farrell,  heard 
over  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  5:15  P.M.  EST,  for  Chef  Boyardee,  Aerowax,  and  Heet. 
He  also  stars  in  Crime  Photographer,  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  Wed.,  9  P.M.  EST. 
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All  the  heart  can  desire:  Muriel  Kirkland,  Staats'  lovely  actress-wif 


By  MARY  TEMPLE 


A  number  of  things  impress  you  pleasantly  at  the 
Cotsworths'  penthouse  apartment  in  midtown  New  York. 
First,  the  warm  friendliness  of  the  two  people  who 
live  there,  Staats  and  Muriel.  The  place  itself,  so  lovely,  so 
personal  and  individual  in  its  furnishings  and  decorations.  The 
stunning  proportions  of  the  living  room,  22  by  23  feet,  with 
its  high  13-foot  ceiling.  The  view  of  a  tall  church  spire, 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  seen  through  the  ornamental  grillwork 
surrounding  the  terrace  outside  their  windows.    (An  Old  World 
view  from  this  angle,  looking  not  at  all  like  the  heart  of  New 
York,  until  you  step  out  on  the  terrace  and  see  the  East  River 
and  the  bridges  and  big  buildings  to  the  east  and  north,  and 
the  towering  skyscrapers  to  the  west  and  south,  and  something 
about  their  special  kind  of  beauty  grabs  at  your  heart,  too.) 

The  dark  gray  walls  of  the  living  room  are  punctuated  by 
handsome  paintings.  Some  glowing  with  color,  as  is  the  picture 
of  bright  red  snowplows  and  the  (Continued  on  page  94) 

Staats  Cotsworth  stars  as  the  reporter-detective.  Front  Page  FarrelL  heard 
over  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  5:15  P.M.  EST,  for  Chef  Boyardee,  Aerowax,  and  Heet. 
He  also  stars  in  Crime  Photographer,  heard  on  CBS  Radio.  Wed.,  9  P.M.  EST. 
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ne  day,  while  Arthur  Godfrey 
was  in  Hawaii,  he  was  wandering  down  a 
path  of  brilliantly  hued  tropical  flowers 
when  he  heard  a  magic  voice.   He  rushed 
headlong  down  the  trail  to  the  edge  of  a 
silver  lake.   There,  paddling  a  canoe  and 
wearing  a  hula  skirt,  was  Haleloke. 
Suddenly,  she  caught  sight  of  Arthur,  dove 
in  the  water,  swam  ashore  and  disappeared 
into  the  jungle.  Arthur  plunged  after  her. 
Days  later,  he  found  Haleloke  and  persuaded 
her  to  join  the  Little  Godfreys. 

The  foregoing,  highly  charged  tale  is 
what  a  lot  of  people  believe  to  be  approxi- 
mately the  truth,  but  it  is  as  far  from 
the  truth  as  Honolulu  is  from  New  York. 

Haleloke  is  good-humored  about  all  of 
this.  She  has  found  that  many  people  don't 
think  she  can  speak  English.    On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  have  heard  her 
converse  think  she  must  be  a  fake  islander. 

Haleloke  Kahauolopua  (the  kids  on  the 
show  call  her  Hale)  was  raised  in  a 
town  of  15,000  on  the  island  of  Hilo,  Hawaii, 
about  250  miles  south  of  Honolulu. 

Hale's  hometown  was  just  as  modern  as 
most  stateside  communities,  and  her  family 
just  as  typical.   Her  father  is  a  white- 
collar  worker.    Her  mother,  who  passed 
away  when  Hale  was  seventeen,  was 
well-educated  and  had  traveled  widely  in 
the  Orient  and  in  the  United  States.   One 
brother  is  a  foreman  at  an  ironworks 
foundry.    Her  other  brother,  who  served 
through  World  War  II,  was  recalled  to  the 
Korean  warfront  and  there  lost  his  life. 
Hale's  four  sisters  are  all  university 
graduates  and  schoolteachers.  As  a  child, 
Hale  played  with  ordinary  toys:  model 
cars  and  trains,  baby  dolls  and  buggies.   In 
school,  she  studied  the  three  R's,  history, 
science  and  took  part  in  school  produc- 
tions of  operettas   (Continued  on  page  91) 


Arthur  Godfrey  Time,  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  M-F — 
seen  on  CBS-TV,  M-Th— at  10  A.M.,  for  Kellogg, 
Kleenex,  Esquire  Boot  Polish,  Star-Kist,  Snow 
Crop,  Frigidaire,  Pepsodent,  Nabisco,  Pillsbury, 
Toni,  Chesterfield  Cigarettes.  Arthur  Godfrey  And 
His  Friends,  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Wed.,  8  P.M.,  for 
Pillsbury,  Toni,  and  Chesterfield.  Arthur  Godfrey 
Digest,  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  Fri,  8:30  P.M.,  for 
Fiberglas  and  Vitalis.   (All  times  given  are  EST.) 


The  true  story  of  how 
Haleloke  became  one  of  the 
Little  Godfreys  is  even  more 
amazing  than  the  legend 


By  MARTIN  COHEN 


HAWAIIAN  DOLL 
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school,  she  studied  the  three  R's,  history, 
science  and  took  part  in  school  produc- 
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Arthur  Godfrey  Time,  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  M-F— 
seen  on  CBS-TV,  M-Th— at  10  A.M.,  for  Kellogg, 
Kleenex,  Esquire  Boot  Polish,  Star-Kist,  Snow 
Crop,  Frigidaire,  Pepsodent,  Nabisco.  PiUsliury, 
Toni,  Chesterfield  Cigarettes.  Arthur  Godfrey  And 
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The  true  story  of  how 
Haleloke  became  one  of  the 
Little  Godfreys  is  even  more 
amazing  than  the  legend 


By  MARTIN  COHEN 
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Chichi  sat  on  the  arm  of  Papa  David's  chair  and 
for  a  moment  wished  that  the  world  would  stop 
still  in  its  tracks  long  enough  for  her  to  set  her 
own  emotions,  her  own  life,  in  order.  As  Papa  David's 
voice  reached  her  consciousness,  she  realized  that  he 
was  giving  her  the  answer:  "Life  is  not  something 
stationary,  Chichi,"  he  was  saying  in  his  gentle 
voice.  "Life  is  a  series  of  events  which  force  us 
to  grow,  to  mature,  to  fulfill  our  own  part  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  play.  And  you,  my  child,  you 
should  not  shirk  the  problems  you  must  face."  Chichi 
smiled  wanly.  She  closed  her  eyes  in  weariness  and, 
as  Papa's  voice  comforted,  she  went  back  to  the  day 
she  had  married  Mac  Roberts.  Charming,  handsome, 
talented  Mac — a  young  medical  graduate — what  girl- 
wouldn't  have  been  swept  off  her  feet?  Introspective, 
sensitive,  self-centered  but  deeply  in  love  with  her— 
and  she  with  him — why  shouldn't  they  have  tried  to 
make  a  go  of  marriage  together?  "But  was  I  ready 
to  really  face  all  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the  beauty 
of  marriage?"  Chichi  questioned  herself.  .  .  .  Part  of 
the  pressure  developing  from  Mac's  present  insistence 
on  a  change — Chichi  knew  in  her  heart  of  hearts — 
came  from  the  fact  that  Mary  Monroe,  an  attractive 
nurse  at  the  hospital  gave  every  indication  of  falling 
in  love  with  Mac.  Far  removed,  but  still  a  pressure, 
was  the  other  part  of  her  problem — Craig  Roberts, 
Mac's  older  brother,  was  obviously  in  love  with  Chichi 
herself.  But  Mac  was  the  central  problem,  she  thought 
sternly.  Suddenly,  Chichi  cut  in:  "But,  Papa,"  she. 
said,  the  words  spilling  over  in  her  eagerness  to  un- 
burden her  mind,  "I  know  that  Mac  will  never  be 
happy  there.  He's  filled  with  ideas,  filled  with  ideals. 
He  started  out  to  be  the  kind  of  doctor  who  cures 
sick  people,  not  a  doctor  who  holds  hands  with  those 
who  can  afford  a  big  fee!  And  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad 
if  this  Park  Avenue  doctor  wants  him  as  an  assistant 
because  he's  a  good  doctor,  but  he  doesn't.  He  wants 
Mac  because  he's  young,  he's  handsome,  because  he's 
perfectly  charming  without  even  knowing  he  is.  After 
all,  the  old  man  is  planning  to  retire  and  he  wants 
to  live  comfortably  on  what  Mac  earns  for  his  office. 
But  I  know  Mac,  and  I  know  he  won't  stand  for  it." 
.  .  .  Papa  David  nodded.  "Of  course,  Mac  won't  stand 
for  it  long,"  he  agreed.  "But,  Chichi,  always  remem- 
ber there  are  circumstances  you  may  not  know  about 
that  force  a  man  to  do  things  he  may  not  want  to  do." 
"But,  to  sacrifice  his  ideals,  Papa!"  Chichi  retorted. 


"A  man  can't  do  that  and  remain  a  man."  It  was  on 
the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  add,  "And  a  husband  doe.sn't 
take  Mary  Monroe,  his  attractive,  in-love-with-my- 
husband  nurse  along  to  the  office  when  he  decides 
to  take  the  job!"  Instead,  she  voiced  another  fear: 
"Papa  David,  I  know  there  is  something  torturing 
Mac,  something  driving  him  back  into  himself.  I  can't 
get  at  it,  can't  draw  anything  out  of  him — and  a  mar- 
riage isn't  a  marriage  unless  two  people  who  love  each 
other  can  share  their  troubles  as  well  as  their  happi- 
ness. He's  been  borrowing  money — money  we'll  never 
be  able  to  pay  back — Papa  David,  I  just  don't  know 
what  to  do."  Papa  David  hesitated,  for  he  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  pressures  which  were  making  Mac 
secretive,  unsure  of  himself,  came  from  the  recent 
advent  of  Dr.  Charles  Mason,  who  had  suddenly 
appeared  out  of  the  past.  Yet  he  knew  that  this  was 
essentially  something  which  Mac  would  have  to  tell 
Chichi — for  sometimes  knowledge  can  be  a  dangerous 
thing.  .  .  .  Somehow  he  wanted  to  convince  Chichi 
that  sometimes  a  wife  can  best  serve  by  merely  wait- 
ing. The  very  fact  that  she  is  in  a  man's  life,  without 
questioning  and  with  solid  support  that  needs  no  ex- 
planation, is  enough  to  keep  a  man  in  balance.  "Chi- 
chi," he  said,  chuckling,  "you've  worked  in  this  book 
store  and  you  know  that  between  the  covers  of  these 
books  there  is  a  great  deal  of  knowledge.  You  know 
your  marriage  vow — to  love,  cherish,  hono*-  and  obey 
has  come  down  through  history  to  us.  Perhaps,  in 
this,  you  have  your  answer.  Love  until  you  trust  your 
husband  so  much  you  won't  question  his  decisions. 
Cherish  enough  so  that  anything  he  does  you'll  firmly 
believe  is  for  the  good  of  you  both.  Honor  his  opinion 
— and  obey,  for  the  time  being,  without  question." 
Chichi  found  herself  smiling  back — a  weak  little  half- 
smile.  .  .  .  "Okay,  Papa  David,"  she  said,  holding  out 
her  hand  in  a  goodbye  gesture.  "For  the  time  being, 
that's  the  way  I'll  leave  it."  Although  Chichi  realized 
that  perhaps  this  wasn't  the  final  solution  to  her  prob- 
lems, she  felt  comforted  knowing  that,  if  she  clung 
to  this  idea  of  Papa  David's,  it  would  see  her  through 
any  dark  hours  that  might  come  her  way.  Her  world 
had  momentarily  been  stopped  in  its  tracks,  and  she 
was  putting  it  in  order. 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful.  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  3  P.M.  EST,  sponsored 
by  Procter  &  Gamble  for  Tide.  Ralph  Locke  and  Teri  Keane  are 
pictured  here  in  their  roles  as  Papa  David  and  Chichi  Roberts. 
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Papa  David's  wisdom  comforted  Chichi 

as  she  faced  the  crucial  problems  of  her  marriage  to  young 

Mac  Roberts 
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IT  PAYS  TO  BE 


He  looks  like  Joe  College,  sports  a  crew-cut,  drives  a  dreamy  car. 


Jay  carries  his  program  notes  everywhere — even  to  bed. 
^1 


Bachelor  or  not, 
Jay  Stewart  believes 
there's  nothing  like 
the  right  girl 
to  make  a  man  happy 

By  HELEN  GOULD 
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MARRIED! 


It's  like  the  old  saw  about  the  cobbler 
whose  children  go  barefoot.  Five 
days  a  week,  Jay  Stewart  proves 
to  the  public  that  It  Pays  To  Be 
Married.  No  one  could  believe  more 
sincerely  in  the  benefits  of  the  state  of 
matrimony  than  Jay  does.  Yet  he  is 
leading  the  life  of  a  bachelor. 

He  himself  will  tell  you,  "Look, 
once  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  on  our 
program  told  how  they  found  each  other 
at  the  young  age  of  eighty.   So  I 
can't  help  feeling  that  somewhere 
there  has  to  be  the  right  gal  for  a 
guy  named  Jay  Stewart." 

Not  that  (Continued  on  page  99) 


Jay  Stewart  emcees  It  Pays  To  Be  Married,  as 
heard  over  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  at  5:45  P.M.  EST. 


Jay  loves  to   eat,   enjoys  cooking — and    hates  to   diet. 


Bachelor  comfort: 

A  couch  to  loll  on, 
magazines  to  read — 
and  a  handy  phone! 
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Bachelor  or  not, 
Jay  Stewart  believes 
there's  nothing  like 
the  right  girl 
to  make  a  man  happy 

By  HELEN  GOULD 


It's  like  the  old  saw  about  the  cobbler 
whose  children  go  barefoot.  Five 
days  a  week,  Jay  Stewart  proves 
to  the  public  that  It  Pays  To  Be 
Married.  No  one  could  believe  more 
sincerely  in  the  benefits  of  the  state  of 
matrimony  than  Jay  does.  Yet  he  is 
leading  the  life  of  a  bachelor. 
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once  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  on  our 
program  told  how  they  found  each  other 
at  the  young  age  of  eighty.  So  I 
can't  help  feeling  that  somewhere 
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Not  that  (Continued  on  page  99) 


Jay  Stewart  emcees  /(  Pays  To  Be  Married,  as 
heard  over  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  at  5:45  P.M.  EST. 


Joy  loves  to  eat,   enjoys  cooking-ond   hates   to  diet. 


Bachelor  comfort: 

A  couch  to  loll  on, 
magazines  to  read — 
and  a  handy  phonel 


TWO  HEARTS  AR^ 
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Nina  Foch  and  James  Lipton  are  learning  that 

romance  can  be  a  guiding  light  to  understanding 


3ETTER  THAN  ONE 


By  FRANCES  KISH 


When  a  young  man  brings  a 
girl  flowers,  it  isn't  usual  for 
her  to  have  to  fight  the 
tears  back.    Especially  when  he  has 
found  the  most  colorful  and  prettiest 
blooms  and  twined  them  in  and  out 
of  an  antique  gold  birdcage,  and 
then  scoured  the  shops  for  just 
the  right-size  little  cloth  bird  to 
perch  in  the  middle.   It's  really  the 
sort  of  gift  to  make  a  girl  quite  happy. 
But,  for  Nina  Foch,  its  first  impact 
was  quite  different. 

"No  one  had  ever  taken  that 
much  trouble  for  me  before,"  she 
explains.    "Other  beaux  had  brought 
me  flowers,  but  no  one  had  ever 
done  anything  so  thoughtful  as 
this.    When  I  opened  the  door  and 
saw   Jim   standing   there,   and   this 
beautiful  thing  in  his  hand,  I  was 
completely  overwhelmed.    Too 
touched  to  say  a  word,  at  first.   It  was 
a  cold  day,  but  I  remember  that 
we  rode  out  (Continued  on  page  70) 


He  gave  her  a  guitar  on  her  birthday,  plays  it  himself. 


Nina  and  Jim   met  on   a   TV   program,   still   study  scripts  together. 


Jim  says  that   Nina's   "an   original  and   creative   cook.' 


James  Lipton  is  seen  and  heard  as  Dr.  Dick  Grant  in 
The  Guiding  Light,  M-F,  CBS-TV,  12:45  P.M.— on  CBS 
Radio,  1 :45  PM. — for  Duz,  Ivory  Soap,  and  Ivory 
Flakes.  Nina  Foch  is  moderator  of  Let's  Take  Sides. 
WNBT,  Mon.,  7  P.M.,  for  Regent  Cigarettes.  (All  EST) 
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By  FRANCES  KISH 
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Nina  Foch  and  James  Lipton  are  learning  that 

romance  can  be  a  guiding  light  to  understanding 


Jim  soys  that   Nino's   "an  original  and  creative  cook.' 
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When  Dick  and  Evelyn  build  a  home,  they  really 
work!  And  daughter  DeeDee  (below,  center)  is  right 
there — with  her  pal,  Linda  Mills — to  help  supervise. 


Richard  Denning  can  be  happy 
in  a  trailer  or  a  new  house — as 
long  as  Evelyn  and  DeeDee 
are  there  to  fill  it  with  charm 

By  BUD  GOODE 


Richard  Denning  finished  his  morning 
coffee,   pushed  himself  back  from  the 
tiny  kitchenette  table  and  said,  "Well, 
sweetheart,  all  set  for  the  big  trip?" 

"All  set,"  said  his  wife,  Evelyn. 

"Okay,"  said  Dick,  putting  on  his  driving 
gloves,  "I'll  see  you  about  lunchtime. 
Kiss  the  baby  for  me."  Then  he  stepped  out 
of  the  trailer,  into  his  already  hooked -up 
auto  and  drove  off  down  the  Palm  Springs 
highway,  dragging  his  house  behind  him. 

A  great  house  doesn't  always  go  with 
happiness.  Richard  Denning,  star  of  CBS 
Radio's  and  NBC-TV's  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North, 
can  tell  you  that  you  can't  measure  a  family's 
happiness  by  the  (Continued  oil  page    87) 


Richard  Denning  stars  in  Mr.  And  Mrs.  North — heard 
on  CBS  Radio,  Tues.,  8:30  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by- 
Colgate-  Palmolive — and  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Tues.,  10:30 
P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Revlon  and  Congoleum-Nairn. 


home  is  a  name  for  Paradise 
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The  Lady  is  Valiant 


Charla    is    studying    the    violin,    Grania    plays 
the  piano.    Both  girls  love  dancing  and  drama. 


Poodle-do's  for  Happy  and  Chapa — fancy  hats 
for  a  play-acting  mom  and  her  twin  daughters. 


Out  of  tears  and  laughter  in 
her  own  life,  Nancy  Coleman 
creates  Helen  Emerson, 
a  truly  gallant  woman 

By  ELEANOR  POLLOCK 


One  morning,  a  very  few  months  ago,  TVs 
Valiant  Lady — Helen  Emerson,  a  slim, 
attractive  woman  just  brushing  forty — 
faced  the  fact  that  her  beloved  husband 
had  died.  Helen  was  denied  even  the  memory 
and  comfort  of  being  with  him  in  his  last 
moments,  for  death  struck  swiftly  and 
sharply  in  a  hotel  room  hundreds  of  miles 
away.    Momentarily   (Continued  on  page  73) 


Valiant  Lady  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  M-F,  12  noon,  EST, 
sponsored    by    General    Mills    and    Prom    Cosmetics. 


Suburban  housewife,  that's  Nancy,  as  she  looks  for  mail  at  her 
Long  Island  home — or  sits  among  her  loved  ones,  husband  Whitney 
Bolton  and  their  "identical"  nine-year-olds,  Grania  and  Charla. 
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Our  own  title  for  this  picture  would  be:  "Mr.  and   Mrs.  Dennis  James  in  heaven-on-earth"!  The  dog 
is  Candy,  of  course,  and  that  picture  window  looks  out  over  the  moonlit  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound. 


the  LIFETIME  WE  SHARE 


You  can't  spoil  a.  good  husband,  say  I— ready 
with  a   light  for  Dennis's  favorite  cigarette. 


/  have  wonderful  reasons  why 
I  love  Dennis  a  little  more  each  day 

By  MARJORIE  JAMES 


I  hadn't  been  married  very  long  when,  two  years  ago, 
I  wrote  a  story  for  Radio-TV  Mirror  telling  how  I'd 
lost  my  heart  to  Dennis  James.    I  pulled  that 
issue  of  the  magazine  out  of  the  bookcase  the  other  day 
and  read  it  over.  It's  amazing  what  changes  two  years  can 
bring.  I  read,  in  an  article  written  with  my  own  hand, 
that  as  a  small-town  girl  I'd  been  afraid  to  marry  Dennis 
because  he  might  be  too  big-city,  too  sophisticated  for  me. 

At  the  end  of  the  story,  I  pointed  out  that  everything 
was  all  right,  because  at  heart  Dennis  was  really  a 
small-town  guy  himself. 

I  really  believed  that,  then.    Even  when,  after  our 
marriage,  he  carried  me  over  the  threshold  of  a  penthouse 
on  66th  Street,  just  off  Fifth  Avenue,  I  felt  that  I  need 


Continued 
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For  an  ex-bachelor,   Dennis  is  really  an  expert 
shopper,  and.  I  relish  his  help — when  I  can  get  it. 


Spaghetti  is  his  big  dish.  Louise  (our  jewel  of 
a  maid)  has  to  see  that  he  doesn't  eat  too  much. 


the  LIFETIME  WE  SHARE 


continued 


have  no  fears  about  the  future  of  our  love  because, 
whatever  "big-city  fever"  was,  Dennis  didn't  have  it. 
I  thought,  trustfully,  that  you  could  live  and  work  in 
the  big  time  in  New  York  and  still  think  and  behave 
like  the  average  person  of  any  town. 

It  is  to  laugh,  here  in  1954.  Dennis  was  never  strictly 
"small  town."  I  know  that  now.  He  is  a  man  who 
belongs  in  places  where  there  are  crowds,  millions  of 
people  packed  into  square  inches  of  room;  he  is  alive 
when  all  the  lights  are  on,  bands  are  playing,  audiences 
are  laughing  and  applauding. 

And,  surprisingly  enough,  so  am  I! 

I  just  didn't  know  that  about  myself,  then. 

It's  true  that  we  have  a  retreat  from  the  hassel  of 
Broadway,  the  smoke  and  the  tense  atmosphere  of  the 
TV  world.  One  day,  not  long  after  we  were  married, 
Dennis  and  I  were  sailing  the  boat  along  Long  Island 
Sound  near  New  Rochelle,  and  we  saw  a  house  that 
looked  wonderful  to  us.  "Just  look  at  that,"  Dennis 
said.  "I  could  live  in  a  place  like  that.  Of  course,  the 
guy  that  owns  it  wouldn't  consider  selling — " 

I'll  probably  never  know  whether  Dennis  steered 
our  course  past  that  particular  cliff — with  'that  particu- 
lar house — on  purpose.  Perhaps  not.  As  I  later 
learned,  Dennis  had  fallen  in  love  with  that  house  at 
first  sight,  while  cruising  Long  Island  Sound  during 
his  bachelor  days.  But  it  had  been  just  wishful  think- 
ing for  him  then.  What  did  a  bachelor  need  with  a 
family  house?  Even  if  he  met  the  right  girl  and  mar- 
ried her,  how  could  he  be  sure  it  would  be  just  the 
home  for  her,  too?  And,  if  all  that  should  come  true, 
would  the  owner  ever  dream  of  selling? 


Candy,  the  boxer,  gets  lots  of  attention — when  we 
don't  have  to  leave  him  behind,  on  one  of  our  trips. 
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Dennis  gives  his  time — and  his  heart — fo  the  Cerebral  Palsy  campaigns  which  do  so  much  good  for  crippled  children. 


Well,  Dennis  was  no  longer  a  bachelor.  And  his 
wife — meaning  me — also  fell  in  love  with  the  house  at 
first  sight.  Like  him,  I  was  now  in  a  fever  to  learn  if  it 
was  available.  It  seemed  like  heaven,  when  we  got  a 
chance  to  go  all  through  it,  and  found  it  even  more 
wonderful  than  we'd  imagined.  And  it  was  heaven, 
when  Dennis  bought  it  and  we  actually  moved  in. 

Heaven  and  a  haven,  that's  our  clifftop  home  on  Echo 
Bay.  I  love  the  peaceful  days  and  evenings  we  spend 
there,  but  then  I  enjoy  everything  about  my  life  as  Mrs. 
Dennis  James,  whether  we're  relaxing  out  there  at  New 
Rochelle,  busy  in  New  York,  or  off  on  one  of  Dennis's 
errands  of  mercy  around  the  country. 

The  important  thing  is  that,  in  the  transition  from 
being  a  relatively  small-town  girl  to  being  Mrs.  Dennis 
James,  1954-type,  the  adjustment  has  only  succeeded 
in  bringing  us  closer  together,  rather  than  hurting  our 
relationship.  Let's  face  it,  any  girl  outside  the  enter- 
tainment world  who  suddenly  marries  a  big  star  has 
her  problems.  So  has  her  husband.  He  may  want  to 
change  to  her  way  of  thinking  about  things  because  he 
loves  her  and  wants  to  please  her — but  he  can't.  The 
job  of  changing  just  has  to  be  the  wife's  special  problem. 

She  has  to  learn,  right  away,  that  a  man  Who  is  a  top 
television  personality  has  to  ration  his  time,  including 
the  time  he  spends  with  her.  (Continued  on  page  92   ) 


Dennis  James  emcees  Chance  Of  A  Lifetime,  over  Du  Mont  TV,  Fri., 
10  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  Old  Gold  Cigarettes,  and  Turn  To  A 
Friend,  on  ABC-TV,  M-F,  4  P.M.  EST,  for  participating  sponsors. 


Time  is  something   Dennis  has  to  watch.  A  flat 
tire  can  be  a  catastrophe  on  his  tight  schedule. 
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ecret  of 
HAPPINESS 


One  word — "together" — sums  it  up  for  Patsy 
Campbell  (The  Second  Mrs.  Burton)  and  her  Al 


They  live  in  a  dollhouse,  just  thirteen  feet  from 
wall  to  wall!  By  pooling  their  ideas  and  sharing 
the  hard  work,  Patsy  and  Al  have  made  it  livable 
— and  lovable — utilizing  many  a  built-in  feature. 


"At  home":  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Reilly,  in  a  formal 
pose  (at  left) — and  staging   a   kitchen   raid   (above). 


By  MARIE  HALLER 

I  live  in  a  dollhouse,"  laughs  Patsy  Campbell, 
long-popular  star  in  the  title  role  of  The  Second 
Mrs.  Burton  over  CBS  Radio.  "A  real,  honest- 
to-Pete  dollhouse  .  .  .  why,  it's  only  thirteen  feet 
wide!    And,  to  add  to  its  incredibility,  for  a  couple 
of  ex-Chicagoans  like  us,  it's  in  Brooklyn." 

When  Pat  and  her  husband,  Al  Reilly,  bought  their 
house  in  1952,  they  took  a  royal  beating  from  their 
friends,  who  insisted  that  nobody,  but  nobody 
moved  to  Brooklyn.   It  was  always  the  other  way 
around.  Then,  that  summer,  the  Dodgers  lost  the 
pennant  race — a  state  of  affairs  that  didn't  help 
matters  one  small  bit.    As  (Continued  on  page  66) 


Patsy  Campbell  stars  in  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton,  on  CBS 
Radio,  M-F,  2  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  General  Foods  for 
Instant  Maxwell  House  Coffee,  Grape  Nuts  and  other  products. 
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HEN  A  GUY  NEEDS 


Meet  the  Corsons:  Ken  and  Coy,  sen  Paul  Scott,  10,  daughter  Coy  Brooke,  8,  and  their  boxer.  Laddie. 
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A  FRIEND 

Through  storm  and  sunshine,  on 

TV  and  off,  there's  no  pal 

for  Ken  Carson  like  Garry  Moore 

By  PHILIP  CHAPMAN 


Garry  and  Ken  have  been  friends  for  many  years. 


As  Ken  Carson  and  I  drove  in  his  shiny  Cadillac  from 
the    station    in    Bronxville,    New    York,    through 
'  beautiful,   tree-lined   streets  to   the  sixteen-room 
Normandy  house  in  which  he  lives  with  his  wife  and 
two  children,  I  remembered  something  he'd   told  me 
a  few  days  before. 

"Where  was  I  born?"  he'd  said.  "Why— between  Col- 
gate and  Chickasha." 

A  small  Oklahoma  farm,  that  was,  where  his  mother 
had  once  given  him  a  guitar  for  Christmas  and  he  had 
worked  Out  chords  and  simple  melodies  .  .  .barefoot 
and  perched  on  a  back  fence  with  his  shadow  lengthen- 


ing at  sundown  .  .  .  biting  his  tongue,  an  enormous  scowl 
on  his  forehead,  teaching  himself  to  make  the  music 
that  was  always  in  his  head.  '.  .  . 

It  was  no  use  thinking  about  that  as  we  made  a  tour 
of  the  three-story  mansion  (a  really  imposing  house, 
which  had  a  neighborhood  reputation  for  being 
"haunted,"  though  the  Carsons  (Continued  on  page  97) 

Ken  Carson  on  The  Garry  Moore  Show,  CBS-TV,  M-F,  1 :30  P.M.,  for 
Pillsbury  Mills,  Best  Foods,  Kellogg' s  Gro-Pup,  Hoover  Vacuum, 
Masland  Rugs,  Cat's  Paw  Rubber,  Uncle  Ben's  Rice,  Swift'ning, 
Norge,  Purex.  Also,  Saddle  Scouts,  WABD',  M-F,  5  P.M.  (All  EST) 


The  imposing  house  was  "haunted,"  when  Ken  moved  in.  Now  it's  filled  only  with  gay-spirited,  very-much-alive  Carsons. 
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THE  ROMANCE 

OF  HELEN  TRENT 


I  Two  new  men  have  entered  Helen's  life,  as  she  faces  a 
new  future:  Brett  Chapman,  who's  obviously  interested  in 
Helen  .  .  .  his  son,  Richard,  who's  interested  in  a  career. 


2  Loyal  friends  Jeff  and  Lydia  Brady  welcome  Helen  back 
to  work  as  costume  designer  at  Jeff's  film  studios,  after  her 
harrowing  experiences  with   Kelcey  Spenser's  murderess. 


Helen  Trent  grinned  at  Jeff  and  Lydia  Brady  as  they  stood  with  her  at  her  old.  desk  in 
the  Jeff  Brady  studios.    It  was  the  first  time  her  smile  had  had  real  warmth  behind  it  since 
that  fateful  night  when  Kelcey  Spenser  had  been  murdered.    Seeing  the  Bradys — so 
comfox'table,  so  sane,  so  down-to-earth — after  all  the  harrowing  experiences  of  the  past  few 
months,  gave  Helen  a  new  lease  on  life.    She  immediately  began  busying  herself  at  her  costume 
designing  board  as  they  left  the  office,  and  over  her  cr.ept  the  old,  wonderful  feeling  of  relief 
from  problems  and  tensions.    She  hardly  noticed  the  passage  of  time  until,  glancing  at  her  watch, 


See   Next   Page- 
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3  Gil  Whitney  has  always  loved  Helen  Trent,  despite  all  the  machinations  of  his  estranged 
wife  Cynthia.  How  he  wishes  he  were  free  to  ask  Helen  to  marry  him,  after  all  these  years 
of  waiting!  He  also  worries. because  Helen's  spending  so  much  time  with  Brett  Chapman. 


Pictured  here,  in  their  original  roles,  are: 

Helen  Trent Julie  Stevens 

Gil  Whitney David   Gothard 

Cynthia  Whitney Mary  Jane  Higby 

Brett   Chapman Karl   Weber 

Jeff  Brady John  Stanley 

Lydia   Brady Helene   Dumas 

Richard  Chapman Hal  Studer 

Loretta  Cole Treva  Frazee 

The  Romance  Of  Helen  Trent,  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EST, 
sponsored  by  Whitehall  Pharmacal  Co.  and  Boyle-Midway,  Inc. 


she  realized  it  was  almost  eleven  o'clock  and  she  was 
almost  late  for  her  appointment  with  Brett  Chapman 
and  his  young  son,  Richard.  Helen  smiled  to  herself  as 
she  brushed  her  hair  in  front  of  the  office  mirror.  Then, 
for  some  unexplainable  reason  (as  if  the  heart  could 
ever  be  explained),  she  dashed  into  the  wardrobe  room 
and  slipped  into  a  new  dress  which  just  had  been 
completed  for  her.  She  looked  quite,  the  professional 
designer  when  Brett  and  Richard  showed  up  to  have 
her  escort  them  around  the  studio,  a  few  minutes  later. 
...  As  she  walked  between  the  two,  around  the  sets, 
around  the  studio  streets,  she  could  feel  the  mounting 
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THE  ROMANCE 

OF  HELEN  TRENT 

(Continued) 


4  Helen  has  indeed  been  spending  time  with.  Brett — and  Cynthia  Whitney  has  seen  them  together  at  a  restaurant. 
Cynthia  immediately  realizes  that  Helen  is  fascinated  by  this  man  who  had  saved  her  life.  And,  ironically,  Cynthia  now 
seems  to  lose  interest  in  keeping  Sil  and  Helen  apart.    Is  she  about  to  give  Gil  his  freedom — too  late  for  his  happiness? 


tension.  Richard,  on  the  one  hand,  all  eyes  and  ears, 
all  eager  for  the  life  which  he  saw  unfolding  in  front 
of  him — his  father,  cold,  relentlessly  holding  this  enthu- 
siasm in  check  with  sarcasm  and  unkind  remarks.  In 
spite  of  the  unpleasantness  between  the  two,  Helen 
managed  to  keep  tempers  on  an  even  keel,  and  the  two 
hours  they  spent  with  her  passed  quickly.  She  couldn't 
help  but  have  a  warm  spot  in  her  heart  for  Brett  (could 
this  be  why  she'd  bothered  to  put  on  her  new  dress?), 
for  he'd  literally  saved  her  life.  .  .  .  Brett  had  been  the 
man  who  rescued  Helen  when  she  went  to  Spenser's 
mountain  retreat,  The  Eagle's  Nest,  seeking  evidence 


that  would  prove  who  the  murderer  really  was.  Brett 
had  arrived  in  time  to  save  her  from  the  crazed  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Poindexter.  Helen  had  come  to  like  many 
things  about  Brett.  She  shared  his  belief  that  individuals 
must  work  hard  to  succeed,  but  she  didn't  approve  at 
all  of  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  see  that  his  son 
Richard  was  working  hard  at  trying  to  be  an  actor — he 
kept  calling  it  "play-acting"  as  though  it  were  a  form 
of  idleness.  She  understood,  too,  what  made  him  that 
way — after  all,  he  was  a  self-made  man,  a  boy  from  New 
York's  Hell's  Kitchen  with  a  driving  ambition  which 
had  carried  him  all   the  way   up  to  immense  wealth. 


See  Next  Page- 


THE  ROMANCE 

OF  HELEN  TRENT 


(Continued) 


3  Gil  Whitney  has  always  loved  Helen  Trent,  despite  all  the  machinations  of  his  estranged 
wife  Cynthia.  How  he  wishes  he  were  free  to  ask  Helen  to  marry  him,  after  all  these  years 
of  waiting!  He  also  worries. because  Helen's  spending  so  much  time  with  Brett  Chapman. 


Pictured  here,  in  their  original  roles,  are: 

Helen  Trent Julie  Stevens 

Gil  Whitney David  Gothard 

Cynthia  Whitney Mary  Jane  Higby 

Brett    Chapman Karl   Weber 

Jeff  Brady John  Stanley 

Lydia    Brady Helene  Dumas 

Richard  Chapman Hal  Stnder 

Loretta  Cole Treva  Frazee 

The  Romance  Of  Helen  Trent,  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EST, 
sponsored  by  Whitehall  Pharmacal  Co.  and  Boyle-Midway,  Inc. 


she  realized  it  was  almost  eleven  o'clock  and  she  was 
almost  late  for  her  appointment  with  Brett  Chapman 
and  his  young  son,  Richard.  Helen  smiled  to  herself  as 
she  brushed  her  hair  in  front  of  the  office  mirror.  Then, 
for  some  unexplainable  reason  (as  if  the  heart  could 
ever  be  explained),  she  dashed  into  the  wardrobe  room 
and  slipped  into  a  new  dress  which  just  had  been 
completed  for  her.  She  looked  quite,  the  professional 
designer  when  Brett  and  Richard  showed  up  to  have 
her  escort  them  around  the  studio,  a  few  minutes  later. 
...  As  she  walked  between  the  two,  around  the  sets, 
around  the  studio  streets,  she  could  feel  the  mounting 


4  Helen  has  indeed  been  spending  time  with. Brett — and  Cynthia  Whitney  has  seen  them  together  at  a  restaurant. 
Cynthia  immediately  realizes  that  Helen  is  fascinated  by  this  man  who  had  saved  her  iife.  And,  ironically,  Cynthia  now 
seems  to  lose  interest  in  keeping  Gil  and  Helen  apart.   Is  she  about  to  give  Gil  his  freedom — too  late  for  his  happiness? 


tension.  Richard,  on  the  one  hand,  all  eyes  and  ears, 
all  eager  for  the  life  which  he  saw  unfolding  in  front 
of  him — his  father,  cold,  relentlessly  holding  this  enthu- 
siasm in  check  with  sarcasm  and  unkind  remarks.  In 
spite  of  the  unpleasantness  between  the  two,  Helen 
managed  to  keep  tempers  on  an.  even  keel,  and  the  two 
hours  they  spent  with  her  passed  quickly.  She  couldn't 
help  but  have  a  warm  spot  in  her  heart  for  Brett  (could 
this  be  why  she'd  bothered  to  put  on  her  new  dress?), 
for  he'd  literally  saved  her  life.  .  .  .  Brett  had  been  the 
man  who  rescued  Helen  when  she  Went  to  Spenser's 
mountain  retreat,  The  Eagle's  Nest,  seeking  evidence 


that  would  prove  who  the  murderer  really  was.  Brett 
had  arrived  in  time  to  save  her  from  the  crazed  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Poindexter.  Helen  had  come  to  like  many 
things  about  Brett.  She  shared  his  belief  that  individuals 
must  work. hard  to  succeed,  but  she  didn't  approve  at 
all  of  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  see  that  his  son 
Richard  was  working  hard  at  trying  to  be  an  actor — he 
kept  calling  it  "play-acting"  as  though  it  were  a  form 
of  idleness.  She  understood,  too,  what  made  him  that 
way_after  all,  he  was  a  self-made  man,  a  boy  from  New 
York's  Hell's  Kitchen  with  a  driving  ambition  which 
had  carried  him  all  the  way  up  to  immense  wealth. 


See  Next  Page- 


THE  ROMANCE 

OF  HELEN  TRENT 

(Continued) 


5  Brett  is  a  fascinating  man,  but  a  stubborn  one.  Having 
worked  hard  to  achieve  wealth  for  his  son  and  himself,  he 
has  little  sympathy  for  Richard's  desire  to  become  an  actor. 


Helen  even  knew  about  the  emotional  scars  he 
carried  because  he  had  married  an  actress  who  had 
deserted  him  to  pursue  a  career.  She  could  see  the 
kindness  that  oftentimes  hid  behind  a  brusque  man- 
ner and  she  could  respect  him  for  his  purposeful  - 
ness.  ...  As  Helen  worked  over  her  drawing  board 
that  afternoon,  she  thought  about  the  funny  twists 
that  fate  sometimes  gave  to  life.  A  few  months  ago, 
she'd  been  worried  about  Gil  Whitney.  Gil  had 
taken  a  bachelor  apartment,  leaving  his  wife  Cyn- 
thia to  have  her  own  life.  Helen  smiled  to  herself 
as  she  thought  of  Cynthia,  who  for  so  many  years 
had  fought  Helen — and  who  now  seemed  to  feel 
that  Gil  could  have  his  freedom.  Could  it  be,  Helen 
mused,  that  Cynthia  was  willing  to  give  up  Gil 
because  she  felt  that  Helen  wasn't  interested  in  him? 
Helen  smiled  at  the  thought,  then  suddenly  sobered. 
Poor  Gil.  He'd  told  her  how  lonely  he  was,  how 
miserable  life  had  become  since  he'd  realized  how 
much  Brett  was  attracted  to  her.  He'd  begged  her 
to  wait  for  him.  .  .  .  Helen  thought  of  the  night  be- 
fore, when  Brett  had  taken  her  into  a  restaurant — 
and  there  was  Cynthia,  obviously  curious,  obviously 
moving  to  a  table  close  to  them  so  she  could  over- 
hear their  conversation.  The  irony  of  the  situation! 
For  a  moment,  Helen  stopped  and  looked  at  her 
sketch — but  not  really  seeing  anything  that  she'd 


6  Helen  is  more  sympathetic  toward  Richard's  am- 
bition but  finds  herself  in  a  dilemma — between  father 
and  son — since  she  can  understand  both  viewpoints. 
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7  With  all  these  problems — Gil's  and  Brett's  and  Richard's — tugging  at  her  heart,  Helen 
finds  satisfaction  in  her  work.  She's  delighted  with  her  new  assistant,  Loretta  Cole,  though 
Lydia  Brady  has  warned  Helen  against  her.   But — is  Lydia  right?  Does  Loretta  spell  trouble? 


put  down  on  her  board.  Instead,  she  was  dreaming 
about  her  own  situation — was  it  possible  that,  after 
the  years  of  waiting,  she  and  Gil  would  have  grown 
so  far  apart  she  was  no  longer  interested  in  marry- 
ing him?  Was  it  possible  that  Richard's  consultation 
with  her  over  his  ambition  to  become  an  actor  would 
ruin  the  warm  emotion  she  felt  over  his  father's 
nearness?  •.  .  .  Sternly,  she  brought  herself  to  wipe 
out  the  thoughts  that  were  puzzling  her.  "I  took 
this  job  because  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  work  out  my 


problems,"  she  told  herself.  And  then  impatiently 
added,  "Let  the  problems  come — at  least,  I've  got 
something  to  occupy  my  mind  to  get  away  from 
them."  For  Helen,  there  was  no  suspicion  that  her 
work  itself — particularly  her  work  with  her  new 
assistant,  Loretta  Cole — might  bring  greater  prob- 
lems than  ever.  Lydia's  warning  that  Loretta 
couldn't  be  trusted  made  scarcely  a  ripple  in  Helen's 
life.  And  yet  ...  is  that  ripple  even  now  swelling 
into  a  flood  which  can  engulf  all  Helen  holds  dear? 
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THE  ROMANCE 

OF  HELEN  TRENT 


l  Continued) 


5  Brett  is  a  fascinating  man,  but  a  stubborn  one.  Having 
worked  hard  to  achieve  wealth  for  his  son  and  himself,  he 
has  little  sympathy  for  Richard's  desire  to  become  an  actor. 


Helen  even  knew  about  the  emotional  scars  he 
carried  because  he  had  married  an  actress  who  had 
deserted  him  to  pursue  a  career.  She  could  see  the 
kindness  that  oftentimes  hid  behind  a  brusque  man- 
ner and  she  could  respect  him  for  his  purposeful- 
ness.  ...  As  Helen  worked  over  her  drawing  board 
that  afternoon,  she  thought  about  the  funny  twists 
that  fate  sometimes  gave  to  life.  A  few  months  ago, 
she'd  been  worried  about  Gil  Whitney.  Gil  had 
taken  a  bachelor  apartment,  leaving  his  wife  Cyn- 
thia to  have  her  own  life.  Helen  smiled  to  herself 
as  she  thought  of  Cynthia,  who  for  so  many  years 
had  fought  Helen— and  who  now  seemed  to  feel 
that  Gil  could  have  his  freedom.  Could  it  be,  Helen 
mused,  that  Cynthia  was  willing  to  give  up  Gil 
because  she  felt  that  Helen  wasn't  interested  in  him? 
Helen  smiled  at  the  thought,  then  suddenly  sobered. 
Poor  Gil.  He'd  told  her  how  lonely  he  was,  how 
miserable  life  had  become  since  he'd  realized  how 
much  Brett  was  attracted  to  her.  He'd  begged  her 
to  wait  for  him.  .  .  .  Helen  thought  of  the  night  be- 
fore, when  Brett  had  taken  her  into  a  restaurant— 
and  there  was  Cynthia,  obviously  curious,  obviously 
moving  to  a  table  close  to  them  so  she  could  over- 
hear their  conversation.  The  irony  of  the  situation! 
For  a  moment,  Helen  stopped  and  looked  at  her 
sketch— but  not  really  seeing  anything  that  she'd 


6  Helen  is  more  sympathetic  toward  Richard's  am- 
bition but  finds  herself  in  a  dilemma — between  father 
and  son — since  she  can  understand  both  viewpoints. 


7  With  all  these  problems — Gil's  and  Brett's  and  Richard's — tugging  at  her  heart,  Helen 
finds  satisfaction  in  her  work.  She's  delighted  with  her  new  assistant,  Loretta  Cole,  though 
Lydia  Brady  has  warned  Helen  against  her.   But — is  Lydia  right?  Does  Loretta  spell  trouble? 


put  down  on  her  board.  Instead,  she  was  dreaming 
about  her  own  situation — was  it  possible  that,  after 
the  years  of  waiting,  she  and  Gil  would  have  grown 
so  far  apart  she  was  no  longer  interested  in  marry- 
ing him?  Was  it  possible  that  Richard's  consultation 
with  her  over  his  ambition  to  become  an  actor  would 
ruin  the  warm  emotion  she  felt  over  his  father's 
nearness?  •.  .  .  Sternly,  she  brought  herself  to  wipe 
out  the  thoughts  that  were  pu/yling  her.  "I  took 
this  job  because  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  work  out  my 


problems,"  she  told  herself.  And  then  impatiently 
added,  "Let  the  problems  come — at  least,  I've  got 
something  to  occupy  my  mind  to  get  away  from 
them."  For  Helen,  there  was  no  suspicion  that  her 
work  itself— particularly  her  work  with  her  new 
assistant,  Loretta  Cole — might  bring  greater  prob- 
lems than  ever.  Lydia's  warning  that  Loretta 
couldn't  be  trusted  made  scarcely  a  ripple  in  Helen's 
life.  And  yet  ...  is  that  ripple  even  now  swelling 
into  a  flood  which  can  engulf  all  Helen  holds  dear? 


ROBERT 


At  top  of  page,  left  to  right:  Robert  Q.  Lewis, 
producer  Ray  Purdy,  Leonard  Sitomer,  and  CBS 
vice-president  Lester  Gottlieb.  Lower  picture: 
A  tired  Lewis  naps  behind  his  famed  eyeglasses. 


By  HAROLD  KEENE 


Oh,  by  the  way,"  said  a  girl  to  a  member  of  the 
Godfrey  cast,  on  the  long-distance  telephone,  "give 
Robert  Q.  Lewis  my  love  next  time  you  see  him 
and  tell  him  for  heaven's  sake  to  come  on  down  here 
as  soon  as  he  can  get  away.  Half  the  people  he  knows 
are  here,  and  the  weather's  divine."  When  Robert 
received  the  message,  his  face  fell  and  he  stared  unhappily 
from  behind  those  specs  of  his. 

"Is  the  woman  crazy?"  he  asked.   "She  knows  I'm 
starting  a  new  afternoon  show,  a  daily  at  that,  on  top  of 
all  my  other  stuff.  I'll  be  lucky  to  get  a  week  off  all 
winter.   In  fact,  I  don't  expect  five  minutes  for 
my  private  life  until  next  May." 

Now,  Robert  Q.  is  a  good-looking  bachelor  with  a 
very  smart  apartment,  on  the  East  Side  in  New  York, 
and  a  violent  zest  for  life — private  life,  that  is,  as  well 
as  professional.    The  notion  of   (Continued  on  page  80) 


Robert  Q.'s  new  TV  show  is  on  CBS-T.V,  M-F,  4:30  P.M.  He  is  also 
seen  on  The  Name's  The  Same.  ABC-TV,  Tues.,  10:30  P.M.,  and  is 
heard  on  CBS  Radio  in  both  the  Robert  Q.  Lewis  Show,  Sat.,  11 
A.M.,  and  Robert  Q.  Lewis  Little  Show,  M-F,  4  P.M.  (All  EST.) 
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ere's  the  behind-the-scenes 
story  of  hard  work,  heartbreak  and  joy  that 
created  the  new  Robert  Q.  Lewis  show 


Left — Frank  Satenstein  is  director  of  the 
new  afternoon  TV  show.  Ray  Bloch  (above)  is 
conductor  for  Robert  Q.  on  both  radio  and  TV. 


Spectacular  Spectacle  Man 

Drama  in  the  control  room,  as  Robert  Q.  and  his  fellow-workers  consider  500  auditioners  for  the  big-time  program. 
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Win  with  your  questions 


Situations  wanted:     Send 
in  your  suggestions — 
hear  them  discussed  on 
the  air — win  a  prize ! 


Jack  Sterling  is  the  master  of  ceremonies  who  will  put  the  winning 
questions  to  the  panel.  Right,  Arthur  Henley,  the  man  responsible  for  it  all — 
he's  interested  in  people's  thinking,  wants  to  know  what  you  think  about. 


By  HELEN  BOLSTAD 


Can  you  dream  up  a  situation  which  would  create 
a  crisis  in  any  family?  A  situation  which  might 
happen  any  day  to  anyone  and  be  serious, 
humorous,  irksome,  or  perhaps  hold  elements  of  all 
three? 

For  example: 

You're  going  through  your  husband's  pockets  before 
sending  his  suit  to  the  cleaners.  You  find  a  note  in 
feminine  handwriting,  "Call  Ann.   LE  2 ." 

Would  you: 

— Ask  him  about  it? 

— Throw  it  away  and  forget  it? 

— Call  the  number  to  find  out  for  yourself? 

It's  hard  to  make  up  your  mind,  isn't  it?  While  you're 
about  it,  try  another: 

Two  of  your  best  friends  aren't  speaking  to  each 
other.  While  you're  entertaining  one,  you  see  the  sec- 
ond come  up  the  walk. 


Would  you: 

— Ignore  the  bell,  pretending  you  weren't  home? 

— Send  one  of  the  children  to  the  door  to  whisper  that 
the  first  woman  already  was  there? 

— Invite  the  second  woman  in,  hoping  they  wouldn't 
quarrel? 

We  grant  it  is  a  three-pronged  problem.  But,  on  the 
CBS  Radio  show  Make  Up  Your  Mitnd,  such  questions 
provoke  so  lively  an  interchange  of  wisdom  and  wit 
that  we  believe  Radio-TV  Mirror  readers  might  enjoy 
throwing  their  own  puzzlers  into  the  discussion. 

So  we've  made  it  a  contest.  You'll  find  rules  on  the 
opposite  page. 

A  winning  entry  can  earn  two  things  for  you:  (1)  A 
valuable  prize;  (2)  the  unforgettable  experience  of 
hearing  the  outspoken  panelists  and  an  authoritative 
psychologist  give  their  views  on  your  question. 

For   new   listeners,    the    (Continued    on    page    90) 


Make  Up  Your  Mind,  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  11 :30 ; 
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to  MAKE  UP  YOUR  MIND 


Typical  panel:  Seated  at  left  are  the  program's  permanent  panelists,  John  R.  Young  and  Edith  Walton;  next,  the  day's 
celebrity  guest,  Vic  Marsillo,  then  Mary  Belle  Perkins,  from  the  studio  audience.  (Standing,  announcer  Dan  Donaldson.) 

CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Make  up  an  interesting  situation,  like  the  ones  used  on  the  air  in  Make  Up  Your  Mind,  with  three  possible 
solutions  to  help  the  panel  make  up  their  minds. 

2.  Print  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below.  Write  your  situation  clearly  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper, 
using  one  side  of  paper  only. 

3.  Send  your  entries  to:  Radio-TV  Mirror  Contest,  P.  O.  Box  1760,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight,  Tuesday,  March  5,  1954.  Winners  will  be  announced  in  the 
July  issue  of  Radio-TV  Mirror*   The  winning  entry  will  be  discussed  on  a  broadcast  of  Make  Up  Your  Mind. 

5.  A  $100  U.S.  Savings  Bond  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  situation  submitted.  Second  and  third  prize  winners 
will  receive  $50  and  $25  U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  respectively.  In  case  of  a  tie,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 
(All  prizes  are  in  addition  to  the  $25  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  which  are  regularly  awarded  by  Make  Up  Your 
Mind  for  use  of  situations  on  the  air.) 

6.  Situations  will  be  judged  on  their  provocativeness,  originality  and  neatness.  The  decisions  of  the  judges  will 
be  final.  All  entries  become  the  property  of  Make  Up  Your  Mind.  Program  and  contents  used  only  by 
permission   of   the   copyright   owner,   Make   Up   Your  Mind,   Inc. 


Radio-TV  Mirror  Contest,  P.  O.  Box  1760,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Enclosed  please  find  my  entry  for  a  Make  Up  Your  Mind  situation. 


NAME 


STREET  ADDRESS  (or  Box) 


CITY ZONE. 


STATE. 
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who's  who 


Iu  the  role  of  Patricia  Bennett,  female  star  of  Foreign 
Intrigue,  Anne  Preville  makes  her  first  appearance  before 
American  audiences.  Although  she  was  born  in  California 
and  lived  in  the  film  capital  of  the  world,  Hollywood  scouts 
never  gave  her  a  tumble.  Actually,  they  didn't  have  much 
of  a  chance  to  witness  Anne's  talents  because,  when  she  was 
fifteen,  her  family  moved  to  France,  where  within  a  year 
she  was  chosen  "Miss  France."  After  that,  Anne  modeled 
in  exclusive  French  shops  and  studied  dramatics  at  night. 
In  1939,  she  received  the  Rejane  prize  as  the  outstanding 
young  talent  in  the  French  film  industry.  Anne  appeared 
with  international  stars  such  as  Michele  Morgan  and  Claude 
Dauphin  in  over  twenty  major  French  films  and  in  several 
British  films,  including  "The  Dancing  Years."  She  is  always 
in  demand  when  producers  of  French  and  Italian  pictures 
want  to  dub-in  English  voices  for  films  being  sent  to 
America.  After  starring  in  several  plays  in  Paris,  including 
"Don  Juan"  and  "French  Without  Tears,"  and  .  now  in 
Foreign  Intrigue,  Anne  keeps  alive  the  hope  that  she  some- 
day will  do  a  Broadway  play.  Says  she:  "I  know  American 
audiences  will  see  me  now  that  I'm  in  Foreign  Intrigue. 
And  if  they  like  me,  who  knows.  .  .  ."  From  all  reports,  Anne 
doesn't  have  to  worry  about  being  liked  in  her  native  land, 
and  chances  for  her  getting  to  Broadway  are  good  indeed. 


Anne  Preville 


James  Daly 


When  other  children  his  age  were  learning  nursery  rhymes, 
James  Daly — who  stars  as  Michael  Powers  in  Foreign 
Intrigue — was  having  Shakespeare,  Ibsen  and  Shaw  read  to  him 
by  his  mother.  As  a  student  at  Wisconsin  Rapids  High  School, 
he  shared  acting  honors  with  his  brother  and  two  sisters.  And, 
after  attending  Carroll  College,  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa,  and  receiving  his  degree  from  Cornell  College,  Jim 
had  the  experience  of  a  seasoned  veteran.  His  promising  future 
was  interrupted  by  World  War  II  when  he  served  in  the  In- 
fantry, the  Army  Air  Corps  and  the  Navy.  It  was  while  he  was 
a  Navy  man  that  he  married  Hope  Newell,  who  was  an  actress, 
but  who  now  devotes  her  time  to  their  three  daughters:  Pegeen, 
10;  Tyne,  7;  and  Glyn,  5.  A  short,  post-war  business  career 
convinced  Jim  that  he  was  always  meant  to  be  an  actor,  so  he 
moved  on  to  play  many  roles  in  winter  and  summer  stock.  For 
his  work  in  "Mary  Rose"  and  "Major  Barbara,"  he  won  the 
Daniel  Blum  Theatre  Award  for  "Most  Promising  Personalities 
on  the  Broadway  Stage."  He  also  played  in  "Born  Yesterday" 
with  Judy  Holliday  and  Paul  Douglas  and  toured  the  country 
with  Maurice  Evans  in  "Man  and  Superman."  After  achieving 
fame  in  many  top  TV  drama  shows,  such  as  Studio  One  and  the 
Kraft  Television  Theatre,  people  wondered  why  Jim  decided  to 
leave  New  York  with  all  its  stage  and  television  opportunities 
to  work  on  a  single  show — Foreign  Intrigue — abroad.  Said  Jim: 
"There  are  many  reasons — but  maybe  they  can  all  be  rolled  into 
one:  a  dream  my  wife  and  I  have  always  had,  spending  an  entire 
year  in  Europe,  and  the  chance  to  do  what  I  like  most — act." 
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rv  adventure 


Television's  oldest  adventure  program,  Martin  Kane,  Pri- 
vate Eye,  has  starred  several  well-known  actors,  but  none 
more  well-known  or  more  personable  than  Mark  Stevens. 
It's  hard  to  believe  that  he  had  to  run  the  gamut  of  jobs — 
from  dishwasher  to  salesman  to  truck  driver — before  he 
found  the  niche  that  suits  him  most,  acting.  Born  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Mark  spent  his  boyhood  moving  from  state  to 
state.  At  13,  he  joined  the  Attebury  Players  and  later  toured 
the  country  as  a  song-and-dance  man  in  night  clubs.  During 
this  time  he  also  attended  night  school,  studying  commercial 
art,  shorthand,  bookkeeping  and  typing.  In  1944,  after  alter- 
nating between  acting  and  radio  announcing  and  working 
in  a  steel  mill,  rubber  factory  and  department  store,  Stevens' 
travels  brought  him  to  California,  where  he  finally  broke 
into  movies.  After  six  months  at  Warner  Brothers,  he  was 
fired,  but  soon  bounced  back  with  a  seven-year  contract 
with  20th  Century-Fox,  which  starred  him  in  such  hits  as 
"Snake  Pit,"  "Street  with  No  Name,"  and  "Dancing  in  the 
Dark."  Broadway  theatre-goers  also  saw  him  as  the  lead 
in  "Mid-Summer"  last  year.  .  .  .  Mark  is  married  to  Annelle 
Hayes,  who  was  Miss  Texas  of  1944,  and  they  have  two 
children,  Mark  Richard,  7,  and  Annelle,  2.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stevens  lead  a  quiet  life  and,  when  he  has  time,  Mark  pursues 
his  hobbies,  which  include  tennis,  golf,  polo  and  painting. 


Mark  Stevens 


Tom  Conway,  the  suave,  intriguing  star  of  Mark  Saber,  has 
lived  both  a  scholarly  and  adventurous  life.  Born  Tom  San- 
ders in  1904  (screen  star  George  Sanders  is  his  younger  brother) , 
Tom  and  his  family  lived  in  Russia  until  he  was  13.  Then,  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  they  fled  back  to  their 
native  England.  After  he  had  graduated  from  Brighton  College, 
Tom  set  out  to  conquer  Africa,  where  he  worked  as  a  laborer  in 
the  gold,  copper  and  asbestos  mines,  and  tried  his  hand  at  African 
ranching  until  a  bad  case  of  malaria  sent  him  back  to  England. 
There  he  became  an  engineer,  then  a  salesman  for  a  safety  glass 
company.  While  holding  the  latter  job,  he  was  offered  a  part  in 
a  little-theatre  play.  This,  in  turn,  led  to  a  job  with  the  Man- 
chester Repertory  Company,  followed  by  several  years  of  touring 
companies  and  numerous  radio  appearances  for  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  During  this  same  time,  Tom's  brother 
George  was  making  a  name  for  himself  in  America.  Finally,  in 
1939,  he  persuaded  the  hesitant  Tom  to  come  to  this  country,  too. 
Upon  arrival  in  Hollywood,  Tom  was  tested  and  given  a  con- 
tract with  M-G-M,  then  signed  by  RKO  to  star  in  the  "Falcon" 
films  and  later  in  other  movies  such  as  "Cat  People"  and  "Con- 
fidence Girl."  Now  in  television,  Tom's  varied  background  proves 
that,  as  the  star  of  Mark  Saber,  he  is  every  bit  as  cultured  and 
cosmopolitan  as  he  sounds.  And  he  is  just  as  capable  as  he  looks 
when  he  swings  a  punch,  for  in  college  he  was  heavyweight 
boxing  champion  and  still  is  a  great  sports  enthusiast.  In  fact, 
Tom  is  known  as  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  in  Hollywood  who 
enjoys — and  understands — both  baseball  and  football. 


Tom  Conway 
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Perfect   relaxation   by  their   own   fireside 

is   paradise  for  Jan   and   Toni — who  waited   five 

long  years  to  see -their  dreams  come  true. 


Comedian's  holiday:  Jan  reads  the  comics 

to  daughter  Celia.  At  right,  a  wayside  stop  on 

one  of  Jan's  more  "strenuous"  days  off. 


Qcutfyfum/- 


After  the  dark  days. 


Jan  finds  a  special  joy  in 


his  first  real  home, 


his  growing  family,  and 


the  show  of  his  life 


By  GLADYS  HALL 
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"I'VE  ALL  I'LL  EVER  ASK  FOR" 


Celia  and  Howard  play  in  the  big  back  yard — and  will  soon  be  sharing  it  with  a  baby  brother  or  sister. 


When  you  watch  Jan  Murray  on  his  Du  Mont 
TV  network  show,  Dollar  A  Second,  Sunday 
nights  at  ten  o'clock,  you  tingle  with  the  ex- 
citement he  generates.  You  share  every  bit  of  the 
contestants'  suspense  as  they  match  wits  with  the 
quizmaster.  'As  you  look  and  listen,  exhilarated  by 
the  zest,  the  warmth,  and  the  ingenuity  of  this 
seemingly  indefatigable  young  man,  you  wonder:    Is 


he  really  like  this?  All  the  time?  Or  are  there  twc 
Jan  Murrays? 

Yes,  there  are. 

There  is  the  high-powered  headliner  of  Dollar  A 
Second.  There  is  also  the  quiet  young  man  who  sat 
across  a  table  from  me  at  Danny's  Hide-a-way  in 
New  York  and  said  gratefully,  "Marrying  Toni  and 
founding  a  new  family  has  (Continued  on  'page  76) 


Jan  Murray  emcees  the  game-and-stunt  show,  Dollar  A  Second,  over  Du  Mont,  Sun.,  10  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  Mogen  David  Wine. 
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e  once  wanted  a  Rolls-Royce  more  than  anything 
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See  Next  Page- 


Dave  gets  an  eyeful  of  his  publicity — along  with  a  mouthful  of 
coffee — in  a  chat  with  Coleen  Hoeffer  of  the  NBC  press  staff. 


By  PAUL  CHASE 


Dave  Garroway  was  a  junior  in  a  St.  Louis 
high  school  when  he  met  a  girl  named  Lou 
Ann  (last  name  long  since  forgotten)  and  fell 
teen-age,  pit-in-the-stomach-type  in  love  with  her. 
Dave  was  enamored  of  Lou  Ann,  but  the  attraction 
was  not  mutual.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lou  Ann,  with 
teen-age  disregard  for  her  fellow  men,  had  eyes  for 
only  one  boy — the  son  of  a  St.  Louis  millionaire. 

Now  this  was  the  height  of  the  Depression,  and 
the  St.  Louis  millionaire  had  had  the  bad  taste  in 
those  times  to  give  his  son  a  robin's-egg  blue  Rolls 
sport  car  for  Christmas.  And  it  seemed,  about 
this  time,  that  the  young  man  had  caught  the 
gleam  in  Lou  Ann's  eyes  and  responded  in  kind. 

One  afternoon,  Dave  walked  home  from  school. 
His  head  was  filled  with  thoughts  of  his  newest 
chemistry  experiment  he  was  trying  out  in  the 
basement  of  his  home.  He  stepped  off  the  curb  and 
now  hear  what  the  "villain"  did!   Driving  right  up 
behind  Dave  in  the  silence  that  can  be  achieved  only 
by  a  hand-made  Rolls  and,  a  yard  from  Dave's 
ear,  he  sounded  his  special  Klaxon  horn.  A  Klaxon 
delivers  a  number  of  decibels  designed  to  crack  an 
eardrum.  Dave  did  a  record  high  jump.  But,  even  as 
he  moved  across  the  street  in  the  embarrassment 

The  Dave  Garroway  Show  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Fri.,  8  P.M. 
EST,  for  Pontiac  Dealers  of  America.  Today  is  seen  on  NBC- 
TV.  M-F,  7  A.M.  EST  and  CST,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 


in  life— here's  how  he  got  it! 


Rude  awakening  at  4:30  A.M.  is  made  easier  by  an 
alarm  which  turns  on  his  radio  and  starts  cooking 
breakfast!  But  that  view  from  his  penthouse,  Dave 
thinks,   is  worth   early   rising   and   a   busy   schedule. 


Today  with  Garroway 
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Dave  has  a  barbecue  on  his  penthouse  terrace  and  likes 
to  play  chef  in  his  spare  time  at  home.  When  he  gets  a  few 
free  moments  at  the  office,  however,  he  prefers  to  catch  up  on 
his  sleep — an  eyemask  helps  him  to  pretend  that  it's  nighttime. 


which  only  the  young  can  have,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Lou  Ann  sitting  beside  our  villain. 

Dave  Garroway  made  a  vow.   Someday,  he, 
too,  would  own  a  Rolls-Royce. 

Dave  swears  the  rest  of  this  story  is  true.   Years 
later,  when  he  was  a  great  success  and  had  the 
money  to  indulge  his  fancy  for  rebuilding  wonderful 
old  cars,  he  bought  a  Rolls  in  a  Chicago  junkyard 
for  $75.  He  worked  on  it  for  months,  finally 
sanded  off  seven  coats  of  paint  until  he  came  to  a 
color  he  recognized  as  a  special  robin's-egg  blue. 

Forthwith,  Garroway  contacted  the  motors 
division  of  Missouri  and  checked  the  motor  number 
of  his  junkheap  with  all  previous  owners.  And, 
so  help  him,  it  was  the  same  car! 

Dave  made  a  thing  of  beauty  out  of  that  Rolls. 
One  day,  he  drove  to  St.  Louis  and  looked  up 
Lou  Ann  just  to  see  how  she  was  doing. 

"She  was  a  staring  fright,"  Dave  recalls.   "I 
drove  back  to  Chicago  humming  happily  to 
myself.   I  had  the  so-and-so's  Rolls,  and  he  was 
stuck  with  Lou  Ann. .  .  ." 

IN  A  way,  this  great  story  of  ultimate  triumph  is 
typical  of  Dave  Garroway.  His  closest  associates 
will  tell  you  that  Dave  has  always  managed  to 
capitalize  on  every  break  or  opportunity  that  Fate 
gave  him,  and  has  made  each  little  stroke  of  luck 
pay  to  his  advantage.  It  isn't  that  he  is  cold  or 
brutally  hard;    he  just  knows  his  show  business 
and  is  completely  competent  in  every  assignment. 

Somehow,  no  matter  how  badly  things  start  off 
with  him,  he  eventually  manages  to  be  riding 
the  crest  at  the  end.  At  present,  his  assignments  are 
a  daily  morning  TV  show  called  Today  and  a 
resurgence  of  his  evening  show,  of  fond  memory, 
lately  out  of  Chicago.  And  you  know  how 
competently  he  handles  these  shows!  Dave  is  still 
working  with  many  of  the  people  who  started 
with  him  in  the  old  days.  He  started  with  a 
"family,"  and  is  still  surrounded  with  most  of  it. 

The  current  Garroway  Friday-night  hour  is  based 
on  the  format  Dave  used  in  his  Chicago  days, 
except  that  everything  is  bigger  and  more  expensive 
now.  Four  years  ago,  the  Chicago  end  of  NBC 
was  ordered  to  produce  two  hours  of  network 
TV,  and  Dave  was  literally  the  only  talent  in  the 
local  stable.  They  gave  him  a  studio  and  a  very 
few  bucks  and  told  him  to  get  busy. 

Sometimes,  his  only  props  would  be  a  ladder, 
or  a  flight  of  stairs.  But  his  rich,  inventive  mind 
got  together  with  that  of  writer  Charlie  Andrews 
and  turned  out  a  product  that  captivated 
audiences  across  the  nation.  (Continued  on  page  82) 


YES,  BARBARA  STANWYCK  uses  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo.  In  fact,  in  a  mere  two  years,  Lustre-Creme  has  become  the  shampoo  of  the  majority  of 
top  Hollywood  stars!  When  America's  most  glamorous  women  use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo,  shouldn't  it  he. your  choice  above  all  others,  too? 

For  the  Most  Beautiful  Hair  in  the  World 
4  out  of  5  Top  Hollywood  Stars 

use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 
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NOW  in  new 
LOTION   FORM  or 
famous  CREAM  FORM! 
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Glamour-made-easy!  Even  in  hardest 
water,  Lustre-Creme  "shines"  as  it  cleans 
.  .  .  leaves  your  hair  soft  and  fragrant, 
gleaming-bright.  And  Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo  is  blessed  with  Natural  Lanolin. 
It  doesn't  dry  or  dull  your  hair! 


Makes  hair  eager  to  curl!  Now  you  can 

"do  things"  with  your  hair — right  after 
you  wash  it!  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 
helps  make  hair  a  delight  to  manage — 
tames  flyaway  locks  to  the  lightest 
brush  touch,  brings  out  glorious  sheen. 


Pour  if  on  ...  or  cream  it  on!  .  .  .  Either 
way,  have  hair  that  shines  like  the  stars! 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  in  famous 
Cream  Form — 270  to  $2,  in  jars  or  tubes. 
In  new  Lotion  Form — 300  to  SI. 


This  emblem,  worn  bv  each  Stanley  Dealer,  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
badge  of  identification.  It  is  a  pledge  to  you  that  the  man  or  woman  who 
wears  it  is  in  every  respect  the  kind  of  person  you  are  glad  to  welcome  as  a 
guest  in  your  home.  And,  as  millions  of  homemakers  know  from  happy 
experience,  it  is  also  the  trademark  that  stands  for  Stanley's  many  value- 
leading,  quality  plus  Products.  Products  that  let  you  with  less  effort  keep 
your  home  cleaner,  more  sanitary,  more  beautiful.  Products  to  guard  the 
health  and  improve  the  personal  grooming  of  each  member  of  your  family. 
Why  not  invite  in  your  Stanley  Dealrr  to  demonstrate  these  Products  at  a 
fun-filled  Stanley  Hostess  Party  in  your  home  soon? 
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Stanley  Dealers  demonstrate  Stan- 
ley quality  plus  Products  at  more 
than  12,000  Stanley  Hostess  Parties 
like  this  every  single  day.  To  arrange 
for  one  of  these  fun-filled  shopping 
parties  in  your  home,  phone  or  write  your  Stanley  Dealer,  your  nearest  Stanley  Home  Prod- 
ucts Branch  Office,  or  communicate  direct  with  Stanley's  Main  Office  in  Westfield,  Mass. 

"X. 

A         ORIGINATORS    OF    THE    FAMOUS 
jg^Jj  STANLEY    HOSTESS   PARTY    PLAN 

'STANHOME  {  Stanley  home  products,  inc.,  westfield,  mass. 

53*J^     SI  kNLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  LONDON,  ONT. 

(CoDr.  Stanley  Home  Products,  Inc..  1954) 


Ozzie  and  Harriet 

(Continued  jrom  page  21) 
were  enough  in  any  family.  Little  dfd  they 
know. 

The  more  I  learn  about  show  business, 
however,  the  more  I'm  convinced  that 
many  more  people  get  into  it  by  accident 
than  by  design. 

Both  my  parents  feel  very  strongly  that 
a  basic  education  is  not  only  an  asset  but 
a  necessity  for  a  good  actor,  in  these  days 
especially,  when  the  competition  is  so  keen. 

My  father  has  often  referred  to  himself 
as  "well-schooled  and  badly  educated," 
although  I  think  he  is  kidding  just  a  little. 

He  was  graduated  from  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity with  a  Bachelor  of  Letters  degree, 
majoring  in  English  and  Political  Science, 
and  then  spent  three  more  years  studying 
law  and  received  a  law  degree  from  Rut- 
gers. Although  he  never  practiced  law,  he 
has  often  said  that  he  feels  his  law  train- 
ing has  been  of  great  value  to  him  in  the 
business  and  legal  aspects  of  show  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  he  has  convinced  Ricky  and 
me  to  the  extent  that  we  both  would  like 
to  study  law  also. 

Since  Ricky  and  I  both  have  six  more 
years  to  run  on  our  radio  and  television 
contract  with  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company,  we  will  go  to  a  college  near 
home.  I  hasten  to  add  that  our  contracts, 
since  we  are  minors,  are  cancelable  on 
our  parts,  but  we,  of  course,  have  no  in- 
tention of  exercising  this  option.  In  fact, 
although  we  do  the  usual  griping  to  poor 
old  Mom  and  Dad,  we  both  think  that 
show  business  is  a  darn  nice  way  to  make 
a  living,  or  have  I  already  said  that? 

Speaking  of  making  a  living  in  show 
business  reminds  me  that,  when  Ricky  was 
eight  or  nine  years  old  and  ..ad  just  started 
to  play  his  own  part  on  the  radio  show,  he 
gave  Mom  and  Pop  a  big  argument  about 
goin?  to  school  one  morning. 

"Why  do  I  have  to  go  to  school?"  he  pro- 
tested. "I'll  probably  always  be  a  radio 
actor,  and  I  can  read  well  enough  for  that 
right  now." 

This  was  the  first  time  we  heard  Pop's 
"Need  for  an  Education"  speech. 

"Show  business,"  insisted  Pop,  "should 
always  be  considered  a  means  to  an  end. 
A  spot  in  the  limelight  is  not  only  a  tem- 
porary thing  most  of  the  time,  but  it  is 
also  no  guarantee  of  happiness."  He  then 
went  on  to  point  out  many  people  who 
were  successful  financially  and  careerwise 
but  who  were  never  happy  because  they 
hadn't  learned  how  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labor. 

We  have  some  very  fine  colleges  here  in 
Southern  California.  At  the  present  time, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  one  of  the  smaller  schools,  like 
Pomona  or  Santa  Barbara,  or  one  of  the 
larger  universities,  like  U.S.C.  or  U.C.L.A. 

My  mother  and  father  are  both  firm  be- 
lievers in  allowing  boys  and  girls  to  choose 
their  own  schools  without  interference,  so 
the  decision  is  entirely  up  to  me.  At  the 
present  time,  Cotton  Warburton,  former 
U.S.C.  All-American  quarterback,  is  one 
of  our  film  editors,  so  I  must  confess  I  am 
leaning  a  bit  toward  the  Trojans.  Ricky, 
however,  is  a  strong  U.C.L.A.  rooter,  so 
we   have    some   pretty   heated    arguments. 

Meanwhile,  our  being  in  show  business 
is  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  our  get- 
ting ready  for  college.  If  we  are  watching 
TV  and  Mom  comes  in  and  says,  "What 
about  your  homework,  boys,"  we  can  al- 
ways answer,  "This  is  just  like  studying 
to  us,  Mom.  After  all,  we're  actors,  and 
it's  necessary  for  us  to  watch  other  per- 
formers to  improve  our  own  techniques." 
We  can  always  say  this,  but  I'm  sorry  to 
report  it  hasn't  worked  so  far.  Mom  didn't 
graduate  from  Rutgers,  but  she  sure  knows 
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Nancy  du  Pont  Bruns 

lovely  young  member  of  the 
well-known  Wilmington  family 

She  and  her  husband  will  celebrate 
their  fourth  wedding  anniversary 
this  spring.  Like  so  many  attractive 
young  wives,  Mrs.  Bruns  feels  her 
best  beauty  insurance  is  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  "I  notice  the  'difference  it 
makes  in  my  skin  immediately,'1''  she 
says.  "Pond's  Cold  Cream  cleanses 
my  skin  really  thoroughly — better 
than  any  other  care  I  know." 
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otand  close  to  some  girl  you  know;  take 
a  good  look  at  her  skin.  So  often  you'll 
find  that  her  complexion  is  spoiled  by  large 
pores  that  even  careful  make-up  can't  hide. 
You'll  wonder  "Why  doesn't  she  do  some- 
thing about  her  skin?" 

Your  own  face  gets  this  "third  degree" 
many  times  during  the  day.  Do  people 
think  the  same  about  you? 

What  many  girls  don't  realize  is  that 
most  complexion  faults  are  caused  by 
nothing  but  hidden  dirt.  Look  at  your  skin 
carefully  after  your  usual  clean-up.  Do  the 
pores  still  look  dirty?  Now,  pass  your 
fingers  over  your  face.  Are  there  little 
roughnesses?  Then  your  face  care  isn't 
cleaning  deeply  enough. 

Quickly — clear  your  skin 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  specifically  designed 


to  take  care  of  the  deeper  dirt  that  ordinary 
and  less  effective  cleansings  skim  over. 
Its  unique  oil-and-moisture  formula 
quickly  softens  and  floats  out  hardened, 
embedded  dirt  that  encourages  large  pores 
and  blackheads.  This  is  why,  each  Pond's 
Cold  Creaming  leaves  your  skin  flawlessly 
clean.  And — you'll  see — your  skin  looks 
finer,  so  much  clearer. 

Replenishes  oils  and  moisture 
that  keep  skin  looking  smooth 

Every  day — outdoor  exposure  and  dry 
stuffy  indoor  heat  rob  your  skin  of  its 
natural  oils  and  moisture.  You  must  re- 
plenish these  softeners  every  day,  or  your 
skin  gets  a  coarse  look  ...  a  dry,  rough 
"feel."  Each  Pond's  Cold  Creaming  sup- 
plies the  oils  and  moisture  your  skin  needs 


— keeps  your  skin  appealingly  smooth. 

This  way  of  using  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
can  transform  your  complexion! 

1.  Every  night,  circle  fingerfuls  of  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  briskly  up  and  out  from  throat 
to  forehead.  This  Pond's  circle-cleansing 
frees  embedded  dirt.  It  brings  up  fresh  color. 
Tissue  off  this  first  creaming  well. 

2.  Now — a  snowy,  beautifying  "rinse"  with 
fresh  fingerfuls  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  This 
time,  tissue  off  lightly  —  leaving  invisible 
traces  of  cream  for  softening  your  skin 
overnight,  protecting  it  by  day. 

"Never,  never  have  I  had  so  many  com- 
pliments!" say  girls  who  have  adopted 
Pond's  Cold  Creamings.  Get  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  today  in  the  large  jar  . . .  compared 
with  the  smaller  jars,  you  average  a  third 
more  cream  for  your  money! 
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(Continued  from  page  43) 
for  the  doll-like  size,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  thirteen -foot  width  would 
be  highly  acceptable — in  fact,  darling,  in 
Greenwich  Village — but  in  Brooklyn  .  .  . 
well,  it  just  didn't  seem  appropriate,  some- 
how. 

"Yes,"  smiles  Patsy,  "we  certainly  sup- 
plied our  CBS  pals  with  ribbing  material. 
And,  when  the  news  leaked  out  that  we 
were  personally  going  to  do  a  good  part  of 
the  renovating,  redecorating  and  rebuild- 
ing, you've  no  idea  what  amusement  the 
studio  got  out  of  the  operation.  The  help- 
ful hints  were  right  out  of  this  world.  For 
instance,  they  went  into  the  question  of 
how  best  to  bruise  a  thumb  with  a  tack 
hammer.  They  said  very  seriously  that  any 
amateur  could  do  it  with  a  man-sized  im- 
plement, but  perhaps  we  had  not  given 
sufficient  study  to  how  to  achieve  the  same 
effect  with  the  tack  hammer.  I  should  be 
particularly  concerned,  they  said,  since  I 
would  undoubtedly  be  in  charge  of  the 
shelf-covering  department.  In  this  same 
dead-pan  style,  the  CBS  talent  also  went 
into  the  many  ways  there  were  of  messing 
up  a  paint  job,  and  anything  else  we  might 
be  tackling." 

Despite  all  the  heckling  from  the  side- 
lines, Patsy  and  Al  went  to  work  on  their 
house.  For  certain  things,  they  needed 
professional  assistance — such  as  the  laying 
of  new  flooring  and  the  installation  of  a 
new  gas  furnace.  But  once  such  major  jobs 
were  completed,  the  Campbell — Reilly 
combo  buckled  down. 

"We  made  our  friends  promise  not  to 
come  visit,"  continues  Patsy.  "Ordinarily, 
I  love  company.  But,  at  this  point,  I  wanted 
none  of  it,  for  three  reasons.  First,  com- 
pany— even  the  'willing-to-help'  kind — 
would  interfere  with  our  work.  Second,  I 
didn't  want  even  our  dearest  friends  to  see 
the  house  until  it  was  in  respectable  shape. 
And  third,  I  didn't  want  to  become  known 
as  the  girl  in  the  dirty  blue  jeans  with  the 
blobs  of  blue  and  green  paint  on  her  nose. 
The  color  scheme  of  the  entire  house  is 
sky  blue  and  deep  green — and  I  was  spat- 
tered to  match  it. 

"Now  that  the  worst  is  over,  I  marvel  at 
us — particularly  at  Al.  Some  of  the  things 
he  did  are  just  short  of  miraculous.  For 
instance,  the  guest  bedroom,  which  is 
tiny.  One  complete  wall  space  is  now  a 
unit  of  shelves,  dressing  table,  closet  and 
storage  space,  designed  by  and  built  to  the 
specifications  of  my  husband.  Downstairs, 
we  tore  out  an  unattractive  closet  in  the 
hall  leading  from  the  living  room  to  the 
dining  room  and  turned  it  into  book 
shelves.  Besides  being  esthetically  more 
satisfying,  this  alteration  gave  us  more 
footage  in  the  hall,  and  when  you  live  in  a 
dollhouse  every  inch  counts.  The  original 
staircase  hallway  was  most  peculiarly  de- 
signed so  that  it  sort  of  stuck  out  into  the 
living  room.  Al  and  our  contractor  got  to- 
gether, and  between  them  managed  to 
work  out  several  more  feet  of  wall  space 
in  the  living  room  for  us. 

"The  house  is  what  is  called  an  'at- 
tached' house.  Its  side  walls  are  also  those 
of  the  adjoining  houses.  Therefore,  the 
hammering  and  noise-making  operations 
of  our  renovations  had  to  be  reserved  for 
the  daytime  over  the  weekends.  At  night 
during  the  week  we  would  sandpaper,  fill 
in  cracks  and  niches,  and  paint.  And,  on 
nights  when  we  were  too  tired  from  our 
day's  work,  we  would  just  relax.  We  didn't 
push  ourselves  unnecessarily.  We  wanted 
working  on  our  first  real  home  to  be  fun — 
as  it  was — and  never  become  a  nightmare 
of  too  much  work.  So  what  if  it  took 
longer  than  we  anticipated?  We  never 
forced  ourselves,  and  the  work  never  be- 
came too  much  of  a  hardship.  As  for  the 


Secret  of  Happiness 

mistakes  we  made  .  .  .  well,  next  time 
we'll  know  better.  Like  the  electric  light 
fixture  in  the  completely  renovated  kitch- 
en. After  Al  had  rewired  for  a  ceiling 
light,  I  innocently — or  is  the  word  'igno- 
rantly?' — rushed  out  and  bought  a  fixture, 
only  to  find  that  my  purchase  and  Al's 
wiring  were  not  made  for  each  other. 
Fortunately,  Al  was  able  to  rectify  the 
situation — at  some  cost  to  the  new  paint 
job — and  next  time  I'll  know  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  light  that  switches 
on  from  a  wall  and  one  that  pulls  on. 
That's  what  Al  gets  for  not  going  shopping 
with  me.  Together,  we  make  fewer  mis- 
takes." 

In  that  word  "together" — lies  the  se- 
cret of  happiness  for  Patsy  and  Al.  They've 
had  that  happiness  together  for  quite  a 
few  years  now.  They  first  met  in  January, 
1939,  when  they  were  both  studying  dra- 
matics at  the  Goodman  Theatre  School  of 
Drama  in  Chicago.  Theirs  was  not  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight,  probably  because  both 
were  much  too  intent  on  their  studies  and 
the  building  of  individual  careers.  But 
they  soon  became  fast  friends.  Then,  in 
1941,  Patsy  came  to  New  York  to  further 
her  career.  Some  months  later,  in  1942,  Al 
followed — under  the  auspices  of  the  armed 
services. 

"This  sudden  turn  of  events  brought  us 
up  sharply  to  the  fact  that,  in  reality,  we 
were  more  than  just  good  friends,"  Patsy 
reminisces,  "and  in  1942,  in  Post  Chapel 
Number  One  at  Fort  Dix,  I  became  Mrs. 
Alfred  Reilly. 

"As  for  my  acting  career,"  she  continues, 
"well,  let's  put  it  this  way.  I  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  versatile  auditioners 
New  York  City  ever  saw.  I  tried  out  for 
everything — baby  cries,  tap  dancing,  sing- 
ing, dialect,  comedy,  dramatics.  Oh,  just 
everything!  For  a  girl  who  thought  she 
would  make  a  terrific  singer,  it  came  some- 
what as  a  shock  to  have  a  director  select 
me  to  take  a  small  acting  role  on  a  radio 
show.  Not  that  this  was  a  disappointment, 
mind  you  .  .  .  but,  after  two  seasons  of 
stock  work  in  Elkhart  Lake,  Wisconsin,  I 
had  sort  of  thought  my  chances  of  becom- 
ing a  singer  were  better  than  those  of  be- 
coming an  actress." 

For  a  girl  who  came  to  New  York  to  be 
a  singer,  Patsy  has  set  a  record  that  many 
an  actress  would  gladly  claim  for  her  own. 
Since  January,  1944,  no  week  has  ever 
passed  in  which  she  has  not  had  at  least 
one  job.  Even  two  of  her  total  of  seven 
weeks'  vacation  since  1944  were  accounted 
for  by  program  recordings  made  in  ad- 
vance. 

After  the  war,  Al  returned  to  acting  and 
directing,  and  eventually  settled  down  as 
radio  program  director  for  the  Brooklyn 
V.A.  Hospital. 


"This  is  the  real  reason  we  moved  to 
Brooklyn — so  that  Al,  whose  working  day 
starts  hours  before  mine,  would  not  have 
to  leave  the  house  at  the  crack  of  dawn. 
We  consider  ourselves  very  lucky  to  have 
found  a  house  within  actual  eye-shot  of 
the  hospital.  By  car,  it  takes  Al  no  more 
than  ten  minutes,  door-to-door.  And, 
speaking  of  cars,  you've  no  idea  what  a 
saving  it  is  to  have  your  own  garage  and 
not  have  to  pay  New  York's  fantastic  ga- 
rage rents.  Of  course,  the  garage  on  our 
tiny  plot  of  land  practically  eats  up  what 
should  have  been  the  back  yard.  But,  with 
all  the  work  we've  had  on  our  hands  doing 
the  interior  of  the  house,  neither  one  of 
us  would  have  had  the  time  nor  energy  to 
take  care  of  a  sizable  back  yard. 

"And  when  it  comes  to  savings — this 
was,  and  is,  another  great  beauty  of  our 
little  house.  We  moved  into  five  rooms 
with  substantially  the  same  furniture  we 
had  in  our  three-room  apartment  in  Man- 
hattan. I'll  grant  you  we  were  a  bit  crowd- 
ed in  the  apartment,  and  I'm  happy  now 
that  I  have  walking  space.  It  does  make 
entertaining  so  much  easier.  And  we  do 
enjoy  giving  occasional  dinner  parties, 
particularly  at  times  such  as  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas,  when  we  invite  our  friends 
who  are  away  from  home  to  gather  under 
our  roof  for  family -style  dinners.  By  now, 
these  affairs  are  something  of  a  tradition — 
we've  been  giving  them  for  quite  a  few 
years.  And  now  that  we  have  a  real  dining 
room,  to  say  nothing  of  a  real  home,  every- 
thing's perfect. 

"Fortunately,"  continues  Patsy,  "Al  and 
I  have  always  been  able  to  work  well  to- 
gether. We  don't  quibble,  and  we  have 
great  respect  for  each  other's  ideas.  In 
the  line  of  our  professions,  Al  knows  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  technical  and 
production  end  than  I  do,  but  he  has  yet 
to  make  me  feel  like  an  idiot  child.  In 
daytime  radio  there's  apt  to  be  something 
with  which  I'm  more  conversant  than  he, 
at  which  point  he  willingly  accepts  my 
suggestions. 

"In  the  extracurricular  fields,  we're  apt 
to  run  into  subjects  about  which  neither 
one  of  us  knows  too  much,  and  together, 
with  the  assistance  of  whatever  reference 
material  we  can  lay  hands  on,  we  arrive 
at  what  we  hope  is  the  correct  conclusion. 
Of  course,  sometimes  it  takes  a  bit  of  do- 
ing. Like,  for  instance,  the  subject  of 
plumbing.  One  of  our  most  hysterical  ex- 
periences in  our  dollhouse  had  to  do  with 
a  breakdown  in  the  bathroom  plumbing. 
In  profound  ignorance,  but  with  intense 
willingness,  we  studied  the  subject  at  hand, 
arrived  at  something  of  a  conclusion,  and 
proceeded  accordingly.  Finally,  all  was  set 
for  a  test  run.  Al  happily  descended  to  the 
cellar  to  turn  on  the  water  and  give  me 
the  signal  to  set  the  wheels  in  motion. 
Boing!  Our  geyser  was  second  only  to  Old 
Faithful!  After  considerable  mopping-up 
operations — once  Al  came  to  realize  that 
my  screams  were  not  those  of  ecstasy  over 
a  job  well  done — we  proceeded  again  .  . 
this  time  with  me  reading  directions  from 
an  encyclopedia,'  and,  I  might  add,  this 
time  with  somewhat  more  gratifying  suc- 
cess. Well,  as  I  always  say,  five  and  learn 
— and  next  time,  more  than  likely,  we'll 
call  the  plumber!" 

Next  time  they  may  call  a  plumber,  next 
time  they  may  not  make  the  same  mis- 
takes, and  next  time  it  may  be  a  large 
house  in  the  country  rather  than  a  "doll- 
house" in  Brooklyn,  but  whatever  their 
future  experiences  may  be,  Patsy  and  Al 
will  always  have  fun — because  they  now 
know  that  whatever  tasks  they  set  for 
themselves,  regardless  of  the  heckling  that 
may  take  place  on  the  sidelines,  together 
they'll  make  the  grade. 
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YOUR  Z 


•  It 


PARADE 


Meet  Pudgie,  who  refuses  to  accept  any  responsibility  for 
the  meaning  of  her  shadow  on  Groundhog  Day 


She  came  to  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  a 
soft-furred,  bright-eyed  little 
bundle  of  mischief  cuddled  in  a 
young  girl's  hands. 

On  arrival,  Pudgie  flirtatiously 
glanced  around  the  circle  of  admir- 
ing humans  who  welcomed  her,  then 
hid  her  face  behind  her  protector's 
fingers. 

Now,  to  grace  a  calendar  bedecked 
with  hearts,  flowers  and  sentimental 
verse  extolling  bashful  boys  and 
blushing  maidens,  Pudgie — by  leg- 
end the  most  coy,  if  hot  the  most  ro- 
mantic, of  creatures — becomes  Ani- 
mal of  the  Month. 

For  Pudgie  laid  claim  to  February 
by  being  a  groundhog.  According  to 
popular  belief,  this  animal  is  so  shy 
it  hides  from  its  own  shadow.  Fur- 
ther, the  legend  asserts,  if  that  hid- 
ing takes  place  on  February  2,  six 
more  weeks  of  cold  weather  will  en- 
sue. 

While,  in  some  sections  of  the  na- 
tion, people  made  a  small  ceremony 
of  keeping  watch  to  determine 
whether  some  of  Pudgie's  relatives 
saw  their  shadows,  R.  Marlin  Per- 
kins, director  of  Lincoln  Park  Zoo, 
offered  no  predictions  based  on 
Pudgie's  behavior.  Visiting  her 
glass-fronted  home  in  the  Small 
Animal  House,  he  merely  remarked, 
"She'll  never  replace  Weatherman 
Clint  Youle  on  John  Cameron 
Swayze's  News  Caravan." 

Being  so  discredited  bothered 
Pudgie  not  a  particle.  Groundhog 
Day  to  her  was  remarkable  only  be- 
cause an  unusually  large  number  of 
people  gathered  to  stare  through  her 
picture  window  into  her  living  room. 
For  their  entertainment,  she  frisked 
around  the  branch — which  is  the 
major  decoration  in  her  living  room 
— took  dainty  nibbles  from  its  bark 
and  struck  a  pose  holding  the  morsel 
in  her  paws. 

Pudgie  has  liked  people  ever  since 
young  Barbara  Erwood  of  Tower, 
Minnesota,  rescued  her  in  1952, 
brought  her  home,  and  later  pre- 
sented her  to  Lincoln  Park.  In  a  let- 
ter accompanying  the  Christmas 
gift  which  she  sent  her  pet,  Barbara 
recalled  how  it  happened. 


Pudgie  loves  to  entertain  her  many  visitors  at  Lincoln  Park  Zoo. 


She  wrote:  "Hello,  Pudgie.  I'll  bet 
you  never  guessed  when  I  took  you 
to  Mr.  Perkins'  zoo  what  a  wonder- 
ful life  you  would  have.  We  think  of 
you  often  and  remember  how  well- 
behaved  you  were  on  the  long  auto 
ride  to  Chicago.  This  present  is  to 
remind  you  of  Minnesota  and  your 
old  friends  who  found  you  when  you 
were  a  lonesome  baby." 

Pudgie's  "wonderful  life"  centers 
around  an  abundant  supply  of  edi- 
bles— vegetables,  apples,  celery,  al- 
falfa and  whole  wheat  bread.  She 
also  eats  small  pellets  of  super- 
energized  foods  and  vitamins  such  as 
are  fed  to  chinchillas. 

Were  she  living  in  the  wild,  her 
diet  also  would  be  vegetarian  and 
consist  of  alfalfa,  corn,  roots  and 
tubers. 

A  member  of  the  woodchuck  or 
marmot  family,  Pudgie  is  related  to 
the  whistling  marmot  of  the  Rockies 
and  the  prairie  dog  of  the  Great 
Plains.  Some  form  of  these  burrow- 
ing rodents  is  found  nearly  every- 
where in  the  world. 

Groundhogs  usually  live  in  a  field 


or  in  woods  near  a  field,  for,  above 
all  else,  they  value  a  view. 

To  extend  that  view,  the  ground- 
hog, in  digging  a  burrow,  constructs 
a  sort  of  front  porch  by  throwing  up 
a  mound  of  earth  at  the  entrance. 
For  the  female,  this  mound  becomes 
a  watchtower  from  which  she  stands 
guard  over  her  young. 

Cute  as  kittens,  the  young  ones 
play  games  of  their  own  invention, 
but,  when  the  mother  signals  there 
is  danger,  they  scurry  for  the  safety 
of  the  burrow's  depths. 

The  attacker  which  left  Pudgie  an 
orphan  probably  was  a  hawk  or  an 
owl  which  swooped  down  to  snatch 
the  vigilant  mother  from  her  perch. 
Other  enemies  are  eagles,  foxes,  coy- 
otes, wolves,  bobcats  and,  of  course, 
small  boys. 

The  great  battle  of  wits  between 
groundhogs  and  small  boys  probably 
has  been  going  on  throughout  all  the 
ages  which  each  has  existed.  To  at- 
tempt to  dig  out  a  groundhog  is  al- 
ways fascinating,  always  a  challenge 
to  the  Nature  lore  of  young  follow- 
ers of  Daniel  Boone,  but  an  effort 
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Zoo  Parade,  with  R.  Marlin  Perkins,  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Sundays  at  4:30  P.M.  EST. 


She  gaily  nibbles  at  some  bark 


Then  strikes  a  pose  for  camera  fans. 


that  seldom  proves  successful. 

For  the  groundhog — to  outsmart 
such  invaders — builds  the  very 
mansion  of  burrows.  Its  many  rooms 
are  connected  by  a  maze  of  tunnels 
and  there  is  usually,  as  young  exca- 
vators discover  to  their  sorrow,  more 
than  one  escape  hatch. 

While  these  burrows  are  often 
found  in  groups  or  villages,'  each 
home  is  a  unit.  Unlike  their  relative, 
the  prairie  dog,  groundhogs  do  not 
connect  their  homes  by  an  interlac- 
ing network  of  tunnels. 

Pudgie — warm,  secure  and  well- 
fed  at  Lincoln  Park — shows  no 
yearning  to  indulge  in  tunnel- 
building.  She  eyes  visitors  with  in- 
terest and  her  keepers  with  friend- 
liness. To  Pudgie,  people  are  most 
satisfactory  creatures  invented  to 
provide  her  with  comforts. 

And,  if  anyone  believes  that  non- 
sense about  shadows  and  Groundhog 
Day,  Pudgie  is  bound  to  disappoint 
them.  Like  Marlin  Perkins,  she 
makes  it  clear  that  she's  quite  will- 
ing to  yield  all  honors  as  a  weather 
prophet  to  Clint  Youle. 


Oiwi  ki 
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He  won't  — if  you  don't!  And  10  seconds 

is  all  it  takes  to  keep  your  hands  soft 

and  smooth  and   heavenly  to  hold!  Yes, 

this  pretty-pink,  Lanolined  lotion  actually 

smooths  rough  skin,  soothes  dry, 

chapped  skin  quicker  'n  you 

can  say  "Cashmere  Bouquet!" 

'Specially  formulated  to  vanish 

»_  I  instantly.  . .  leaving  no  sticky 

feel,  no  oily  film  . 

just  the  flower-fragrance  of 

Cashmere  Bouquet. 


Beauty  Bargain!  9-oz.  DeLuxe 

bottle  with  handy  pump  dispenser 
. . .  69&  other  sizes,  25^  and  47^ 


cashmere  bouquet 
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Two  Hearts  Are  Better  Than  One 


(Continued  from  page  33) 
to    Coney    Island    and    ate    hot    dogs    and 
walked  the  desjerted  boardwalk  along  the 
ocean,  in  the  nipping  wind,  and  I  felt  warm 
and  happy  all  through." 

Jim  is  James  Lipton,  who  plays  Dr.  Dick 
Grant  in  both  the  radio  and  television  ver- 
sions of  the  daytime  dramatic  serial,  The 
Guiding  Light.  He's  also  well  known  as  a 
stage  and  screen  actor  and  for  many  other 
roles  on  radio  and  TV.  Back  in  his  home 
city  of  Detroit,  he  planned  to  be  a  lawyer, 
and  started  on  radio  playing  the  nephew  of 
The  Lone  Ranger  only  to  help  see  himself 
through  college. 

Nina  (who  pronounces  her  name  as  if  it 
were  spelled  Neena  Fahsh)  is  the  hostess 
and  moderator  of  her  own  weekly  Monday- 
evening  TV  panel  show,  Let's  Take  Sides. 
She's  noted  for  her  roles  on  television  and 
radio  dramatic  programs,  and  for  her  movie 
roles  (her  favorite  to  date  was  the  part  of 
Milo  Roberts  in  "An  American  in  Paris"). 
She  was  born  in  Leyden,  Holland,  daugh- 
ter of  a  distinguished  Dutch  musical  con- 
ductor and  a  beautiful  "Ziegfeld  Follies" 
star,  but  has  lived  in  this  country  since 
she  was  eight.  • 

They  had  met,  Nina  and  Jim,  when  both 
played  lead  parts  in  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
Playhouse  TV  production  of  "The  Skin  of 
Our  Teeth."  That  was  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  months  before  the  incident  of 
the  birdcage — because  merely  meeting  and 
working  together  had  not  brought  them 
any  closer  at  first. 

"I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  Jim 
then,"  Nina  says,  "except  to  get  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  good-looking  and  dark 
and  slightly  taller  than  I  am.  (Nina  is  5'8" 
and  Jim  is  close  to  5'10".)  "I  doubt  that  I 
even  noticed  the  way  his  eyes  change  odd- 
ly from  green  to  blue.  Really,  we  hardly 
spoke  to  each  other,  did  we,  Jim?" 

"No,  but  that's  not  to  say  we  didn't  get 
along  well.  We  were  just  too  busy  with  our 
respective  jobs  of  acting." 

"We  got  along  well,"  she  agrees,  "but  we 
didn't  have  anything  to  say  apart  from  our 
work." 

"You  didn't  say  anything,  but  I  noticed 
you  just  the  same.  I  thought  you  were  very 
pretty  and  had  lovely  blue-gray  eyes,  and 
the  second-best  figure  of  any  girl  I  knew." 

"You  did?  Who  had  the  first-best?" 

"I  don't  remember  now,  because  I  have 
subsequently  decided  it's  you." 

At  which  point,  to  get  the  story  back  on 
a  more  serious  level,  Nina  picks  up  the 
original  theme.  "We  didn't  have  much  to 
say  to  each  other,  but  we  did  make  a  great 


effort  about  our  scenes,  so  they  would  be 
just  right.  I  always  feel  that  if  you  make 
this  effort  to  share  another  person's  work 
problems,  in  acting  or  in  any  other  field, 
it  must  be  because  you  respect  that  person's 
ability.  And  we  did,  right  from  the  first. 
Jim  felt  it  as  much  as  I,  although  he  may 
not  have  analyzed  it  at  the  time.  I  realized 
right  away  what  a  good  actor  Jim  is,  and  he 
brought  out  the  best  in  me." 

Then  rehearsals  were  over,  the  broadcast 
finished,  and  that  seemed  the  end.  A  year 
and  a  month  went  by  before  they  laid  eyes 
on  each  other  again.  Nina  had  been  in  Cali- 
fornia doing  a  movie  part.  Now  she  was 
back  in  her  apartment  in  New  York, 
nursing  a  dreadful  cold  and  feeling  as  if 
total  oblivion  would  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  her.  Her  head  was  burst- 
ing, her  eyes  were  swollen  and  sore,  her 
nose  was  demanding  constant  attention,  and 
she  almost  didn't  answer  the  telephone 
when  Jim  called. 

He  had  been  thinking  about  her,  he  said, 
and  heard  she  was  back  in  New  York.  He 
was  sorry  she  was  ill.  Could  he  come  over 
and  do  anything  to  help?  Could  he  send 
anything?  Nina  thanked  him  but  felt  too 
uncomfortable  to  talk.  Maybe  he  would  like 
to  call  again  sometime? 

"Just  think  what  might  have  happened 
if  he  hadn't!"  she  says.  "That  day,  I  didn't 
care  at  all.  In  fact,  when  he  did  call  again 
one  afternoon,  I  almost  said  no  once  more. 
I  was  still  lying  around  the  house,  but  he 
came  with  some  brightly  painted  tin  sol- 
diers to  stand  on  top  of  my  cover,  and  a 
child's  coloring  book  and  crayons.  'Every- 
body should  have  these  when  they're  sick,' 
he  told  me.  Another  friend  was  there  at 
the  time,  and  I  thought  they  would  leave 
together,  but  Jim  out-stayed  him." 

"Yes,  and  out  of  the  kindness  of  her 
heart,  because  it  was  getting  late  and  I 
looked  tired,  Nina  pulled  herself  up  from 
her  couch  and,  looking  very  pale  and  ethe- 
real, cooked  me  a  perfect  dinner.  She 
served  wine  hamburgers,  the  most  wonder- 
ful I  have  ever  eaten.  I'm  a  guy  who  likes 
simple,  bland  foods — but  Nina  is  an  orig- 
inal and  creative  cook  who  uses  season- 
ings superbly,  and  never  cooks  anything 
exactly  like  anyone  else  does — and  that 
night  I  ate  like  mad.  I  left  fairly  early,  with 
apologies  for  having  stayed  so  long,  but 
probably  only  an  early  rehearsal  the  next 
morning  got  me  out  before  Nina  collapsed 
from  fatigue.  It  was  hardly  calculated  to 
make  it  easy  to  get  a  second  date  with  her. 
But,  when  I  called  a  few  days  later,  we  did 
make  a  date  to  go  out  to  dinner." 


LU  ANN  SIMMS  •  SID  CAESAR 


The  Day  HERB  SHRINER  Had  Twins 

All  this — plus  many  other  candid  glimpses 

and  portraits  of  top  stars  and  shows 

in  the  April  issue  of 
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"I  was  still  too  exhausted  to  care  enough 
to  dress  well,  even  for  a  first  real  date  with 
a  new  beau,"  Nina  says. 

"I  thought  you  looked  beautiful,"  Jim 
insists. 

They  went  to  a  little  French  cafe  in  the 
West  Forties,  where  the  food  is  good  and 
not  too  terribly  expensive,  and  the  atmos- 
phere friendly  and  quiet.  (They  go  back 
now  quite  often.)  "It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  looked  at  Jim  carefully,  sitting  across 
from  him  that  night.  I  decided  I  liked  what 
I  saw.  Up  to  then  I  had  felt  ill  and  indif- 
ferent, but  now  I  was  beginning  to  notice 
little  things  about  him.  When  he  talked 
about  seeing  me  the  next  night,  because  it 
would  be  another  of  his  rare  free  evenings, 
I  felt  awful,  because  I  was  committed  to 
having  some  people  in  for  dinner  whom  I 
had  asked  long  before." 

"Yes,  and  she  prepared  her  famous  bouil- 
labaisse— and  I  don't  like  fish.  So  she  had  to 
cook  specially  for  me  again — more  wine 
hamburgers." 

"I  Was  also  committed  to  going  to  the 
country  over  that  weekend,"  Nina  recalls, 
"and  now  I  was  furious  with  myself,  be- 
cause Jim  said  he  would  be  free  on  Sunday. 
I  called  him  from  where  I  was  visiting.  He 
had  stayed  home  and  was  working,  so  I  felt 
better  about  it." 

They  both  had  their  jobs  to  keep  them 
busy  all  the  next  week — until  the  weekend 
of  the  birdcage  and  the  Coney  Island  trip. 
Since  then,  their  whole  story  is  told  in 
weekends,  because  that's  about  the  only 
time  they  had  for  dates.  Except  for  meet- 
ing twice  a  week  at  11:30  at  night  to  work 
with  a  group  of  other  young  actors,  under 
the  direction  of  Harold  Clurman  in  his  act- 
ing workshop.  Or  perhaps  at  a  ballet  class, 
or  coming  and  going  from  their  respective 
voice  lessons. 

Beautiful  little  cards  kept  arriving  at 
Nina's  house,  however,  sometimes  attached 
to  gay.  little  gifts.  "With  such  lovely  things 
written  on  them,"  Nina  sighs.  "To  me,  who 
can  never  think  of  anything  more  inspiring 
to  say  on  a  card  than  'Hope  you're  feeling 
better,'  or  'happy  birthday,'  or  something 
equally  banal.  And  the  presents  that 
showed  such  care  in  the  choosing!  Like  the 
old  map  of  Italy  and  Capri,  with  all  the 
printing  in  Dutch — Jim  knew  how  it  would 
please  me,  because  of  my  Dutch  ancestry. 
And  the  two  little  antique  angels  that  I 
have  hung  on  my  bedroom  wall.  The  hand- 
some cloth  Easter  Egg.  The  guitar  he  gave 
me  for  my  birthday — which  I  hope  someday 
to  play  as  well  as  he  does.  He's  even  build- 
ing bookshelves  for  my  new  apartment,  and 
designing  them  to  fit  the  space!  There  are 
dozens  of  thoughtful,  nice  things  he's  given 
me  or  done  for  me.  I  can't  possibly  compete 
with  them." 

At  which  point  Jim  brings  out  his  gold 
lighter,  on  which  is  engraved  the  date  Nina 
gave  it  to  him:  February  14,  1953.  "Her 
first  present  to  me."  And  the  ring  he  wears, 
with  the  inscription  inside  the  band: 
7/3/53.  M.D.  "From  Nina,  the  day  I  'grad- 
uated' from  medical  school  in  The  Guid- 
ing Light  and  started  my  internship  as  Dr. 
Dick  Grant.  Nina  thought  it  called  for  a 
celebration."  (So  did  the  cast  and  crew  of 
the  program.  They  gave  him  a  graduation 
party  and  a  cake  and  presented  him  with 
a  toy  "doctor's  bag.") 

"I  still  can't  compete  with  Jim's  thought- 
fulness,"  Nina  says  firmly.  "Although  'com- 
petition' is  hardly  what  I  mean.  There 
never  has  been  any  feeling  of  that  kind  be- 
tween us.  In  our  careers,  or  in  any  other 
way.  No  pretending  to  be  out  when  the 
telephone  rings,  so  neither  has  to  wonder 
whom  the  other  one  might  be  out  with  or 
where.  If  Jim  is  going  to  be  out,  he  tells 
me.  If  I'm  out  when  he  calls,  I  tell  him 
where  I  was  and  with  whom,  if  he  wants  to 
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know.  We're  interested  in  each  other's 
work,  but  neither  tells  the  other  what  to 
do — except  when  there's  a  problem  it  helps 
to  talk  over.  We  make  our  own  final  de- 
cisions, but  talking  over  the  things  that 
bother  us  does  hreak  us  out  of  our  separate 
jobs  occasionally  .  .  .  especially  when  Jim 
has  to  learn  a  script  over  a  weekend,  as  he 
almost  always  does,  and  I  am  working  on 
something,  too  .  .  .  and  we  might  as  well  be 
in  different  cities  for  all  we  can  say  to  each 
other!  Sometimes  it's  a  relief  then  to  stop 
and  turn  to  someone  who  understands  your 
problems  but  won't  impose  his  ideas  on  you 
if  you  don't  want  them.  Basically,  we  think 
alike,  yet  our  ideas  do  clash  now  and  then. 
Jim  is  kind  enough  always  to  try  to  see  my 
side  of  things — anybody's  side.  It's  one  of 
the'  reasons  I  respect  him  so  much." 

"Nina  is  the  one  who  is  kind,  and  never 
lets  a  fellow  down,"  Jim  interjects.  "She's 
not  particularly  interested  in  some  sports 
but,  when  I  get  enthusiastic  about  my  fa- 
vorite team's  chances  of  winning,  she  can 
feign  just  the  right  amount  of  interest  to 
humor  me." 

"I  don't  feign  it.  I  really  am  interested.  I 
think  it's  only  adult  to  get  interested  in  the 
things  that  interest  the  people  I  like." 

"Like  water  skiing?"  he  teases,  knowing 
that  she  is  scared  to  death  of  it  and  only 
keeps  on  bolstering  up  her  courage  to  try 
because  he  loves  it.  As  for  her  own  special- 
ties, Nina  is  a  painter  of  professional  skill 
— but  on  her  living  room  wall  is  a  little 
sketch  done  by  Jim  in  Central  Park  last 
summer.  Hardly  a  work  of  art,  but  an  at- 
tempt on  his  part  to  understand  the  thing 
she,  loves  to  do. 

Jim  has,  however,  studied  sculpture  and 
knows  about  art  as  a  collector,  mainly  of 
Daumiers.  Nina  has  a  precious  small  Renoir 
etching,  an  overpainting  of  half  a  dozen 
small  etchings  (called  a  "palimpsest") 
from  the  same  workstone.  She  also  treas- 
ures an  original  Staats  Cotsworth  oil  of  a 
sleeping  man,  which  hangs  on  another  wall 
of  her  living  room. 

Other  pictures — which  she  refers  to 
rather  deprecatingly  as  "Oh,  those?  Those 
are  mine" — are  a  series  of  excellent  small 
oils,  several  of  them  self-portraits,  one 
with  decided  surrealistic  overtones  being  a 
particularly  fine  likeness.  (Ask  her  what 
the  symbols  mean  and  she  says,  "Nothing.") 
Most  of  her  best  work  has  been  sold,  in- 
cluding her  favorite  still  life.  She  studied 
with  the  great  Japanese  painter  and 
teacher,  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi,  and  with  Paul 
Clemens,  the  portrait  painter. 

Besides  this  common  interest  in  artistic 


things,  in  the  theatre,  movies  and  playing 
Scrabble,  Jim  and  Nina  have  "pooled"  their 
separate  interests.  Like  Jim's  pleasure  in 
exploring  parts  of  New  York  that  Nina  had 
never  seen.  "Jim  likes  to  do  things  that 
didn't  exist  for  me  until  I  knew  him.  Like 
going  to  the  lower  East  Side,  around  Or- 
chard Street.  Being  part  of  the  teeming 
world  of  pushcarts,  the  funny  little  stalls 
and  stores.  Hearing  the  many  different 
languages  and  accents.  Watching  the  va- 
rieties of  people.  Sniffing  the  smells  and 
feeling  the  pulse  of  a  life  that  seems  far 
removed  from  uptown  New  York.  I  have 
learned  to  love  it  now,  too,  but  all  this 
never  appealed  to  me  as  fun  until  Jim 
showed  it  to  me." 

"Nina  is  teaching  me  to  paint,  and  to  eat 
better,"  Jim  adds,  "and  I  have  taught  her 
about  Orchard  Street  and  getting  out  into 
the  country  when  the  leaves  turn  in  the 
fall,  or  the  first  spring  green  begins  to  ap- 
pear. I'll  never  forget  how  she  broke  down, 
during  the  first  weeks  I  knew  her,  because 
she  had  worked  all  afternoon  to  prepare 
her  most  famous  chicken  dish — the  one 
everyone  else  is  just  crazy  about — and  I 
just  picked  at  it.  She  didn't  know  then  that 
I  had  acquired  the  European  habit  of  eat- 
ing my  big  meal  at  noon,  when  I  was 
making  a  motion  picture  abroad,  and  that 
I  rarely  ate  very  much  at  night.  But  I'm 
learning  now  to  save  my  appetite  for  her 
cooking!" 

The  new  apartment  is  one  Nina  moved 
into  late  last  fall.  It  is  still  in  the  process 
of  being  turned  into  the  home  she  wants  it 
to  be.  There  is  a  small  foyer,  papered  in 
white  and  gold,  with  a  white  bearskin  rug 
on  the  floor.  Books  and  ornaments  are  still 
being  unpacked,  in  between  rehearsals  and 
broadcasts  and  readings  of  movie  and  play 
scripts  (always  on  the  chance  there  may 
be  just  the  right  part  in  the  right  script). 
Living-room  walls  are  white,  with  just 
enough  Venetian  red  added  to  the  paint  to 
give  it  a  slight  glow,  especially  under  lamp- 
light. "It's  kind  to  skin  tones,"  she  says.  So 
are  the  blue-white  ceilings  throughout. 
"They  give  the  illusion  of  air  and  sky." 
Once,  in  her  childhood,  she  had  a  royal- 
blue  room — because  it  was  then  considered 
"chic" — and  it  has  made  her  sensitive  to  the 
colors  around  her.  "I  didn't  want  to  admit 
I  didn't  like  it  after  I  got  it,  but  I  know 
now  why  I  didn't." 

The  living-room  rug  is  a  soft  green. 
There  is  a  long  green  couch  at  one  end  of 
the  room,  under  a  large  mirror  with  a 
heavy  antique  gold  frame.  The  base  of  the 
coffee  table  is  a  huge  wood  cube,  surmount- 
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"Suddenly  ray  anxiety  was  gone" 

These  words  have  been  uttered  by"  thousands  of 
people  after  hearing  their  very  own  problem 
solved  on  radio's  vivid  program,  "My  True 
Story."  For  the  emotional  conflicts  presented 
on  this  program  are  true-to-life  problems  in- 
volving real  people — yes,  people  as  real  as  you, 
your  family,  the  folks  down  the  block.  Each 
drama — taken  from  the  files  of  "True  Story 
Magazine" — deals  with  the  touching,  human 
problems  they  encounter. 

Tune  in 

"MY  TRUE  STORY" 

American  Broadcasting  Stations 

Don't  miss— "DEVIL  ON  WHEELS"— a  story  of  thrill-seeking 
hot-rod   teens   in   March   TRUE    STORY,   at   newsstands   now. 
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ed  with  a  circular  slab  of  marble.  A  cabinet 
with  handy  shallow  shelves  was  picked  up 
on  one  of  their  "antiquing"  jaunts  for  a 
few  dollars  and  will  be  fitted  later  with  a 
marble  top.  There  are  comfortable  chairs 
and  lamps  and  an  air  of  homeyness. 

Nina's  bedroom  has  coral  walls,  and  scat- 
tered around  are  the  little  treasures  that 
have  come  down  through  her  family  and 
the  things  she  and  Jim  have  found  in  their 
browsings  around  New  York.  There  is  a 
handsome  Delft  lamp,  a  family  heirloom. 
An  Egyptian  cosmetic  box.  A  red  china 
heart  that  was  attached  to  one  of  Jim's 
little  presents  to  her.  Pictures  she  treas- 
ures, a  few  photographs. 

The  small  kitchen  is  bright  with  pots  and 
pans  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  cook 
who  really  works  at  her  job.  The  corner 
cabinet  is  something  they  picked  up  for  ten 
dollars  in  an  antique  shop,  Moorish  in  de- 
sign, made  of  ebony  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl  and  a  mosaic  of  fine  woods. 

A  home  in  New  York  is  a  fairly  recent 
acquisition  for  Nina.  She  spent  seven  years 
under  contract  in  Hollywood,  except  for  a 
year  in  a  hit  show,  "John  Loves  Mary,"  in 
which  she  made  a  decided  personal  hit  on 
Broadway.  Jim  did  one  film  in  this  country, 
"The  Big  Break,"  and  one  in  Europe  which 
hasn't  been  shown  in  this  country.  He  start- 
ed acting  in  earnest  when  he  came  out  of 
the  Army  Air  Force  and  was  waiting  to  be 
admitted  to  Columbia  University  Law 
School  in  New  York.  It's  true  he  had  been 
a  successful  radio  actor  in  Detroit,  but  al- 
ways he  thought  of  it  as  a  sideline.  During 
the  wait  in  New  York,  he  auditioned  for 
radio  again  and  success  came  so  quickly 
that  he  never  did  get  to  law  school. 

He  has  played  roles  in  most  of  the  day- 
time dramas  and  appeared  on  many  TV 
shows,  such  as  The  Web,  Danger,  Medal- 
lion Theatre  and  You  Are  There  (in  which 
you  may  remember  him  as  Michelangelo). 
Now  he  is  devoting  most  of  his  time  to 
being  young  Dr.  Dick  Grant  on  The  Guid- 
ing Light  TV  and  radio  programs,  with  an 
occasional  nighttime  dramatic  show  and 
also  the  filmed  Inner  Sanctum  series,  soon 
to  be  released. 

Both  Nina  and  Jim  feel  that  they  have 
learned  lessons  from  acting  that  apply  to 
their  own  lives.  "We  think  it  has  taught  us 
to  deal  more  objectively  with  our  own 
problems,"  Jim  says.  "We  can  stand  aside 
a  little  and  judge  things  apart  from  our  im- 
pulsive personal  reactions,"  Nina  adds.  "It 
has  given  us  both  a  broader  viewpoint. 
Perhaps  we  see  ourselves  a  little  as  actors 
see  the  characters  they  portray.  All  this  is 
a  help  to  us  both." 

"This  is  what  I  like  about  Nina,"  Jim 
breaks  in.  "She's  so  terribly  pretty,  so  ex- 
traordinarily charming,  yet  so  very  intelli- 
gent in  her  whole  approach  to  life.  Perhaps 
I  admire  her  most,  however,  for  being  such 
a  terrific  try-er,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 
Even  when  it's  something  she  wouldn't 
have  chosen  to  do,  she  strives  so  hard  to 
make  a  success  of  it.  It's  a  kind  of  won- 
derful courage,  a  drive  she  has  that  makes 
her  stick  to  anything  she  has  started  and  to 
battle  her  way  through." 

"I  think  what  I  like  most  about  Jim," 
Nina  says  thoughtfully,  "is  this  business  of 
being  able  to  respect  him  so  completely. 
It's  not  something  you  notice  all  at  once. 
It  has  to  build  and  build,  until  you  recog- 
nize- how  it  overshadows  everything  else. 
In  the  beginning,  when  Jim  was  so  kind  to 
me  when  I  was  ill,  and  when  he  brought  me 
the  wonderful,  imaginative  flower-birdcage 
on  which  he  had  put  so  much  time  and 
work,  I  thought  I  already  knew  the  best  of 
him.  I  have  learned  there  is  so  much  more." 

So,  even  though  this  is  a  romantic  and 
gay  story,  you  can  see  it  has  its  serious  un- 
dertones. And  through  it  all  is  the  warm 
laughter  of  two  people  who  are  finding  that 
problems  shared  are  cut  in  half — but  joys 
shared  are  doubled. 


The  Lady  Is  Valiant 

(Continued  from  page  36) 
bewildered  and  shattered  by  this  stagger- 
ing blow,  Helen  realized  that  she  faced 
the  world  alone  in  her  struggle  to  bring 
up  her  three  children  without  their  father, 
with  little  money,  with  nothing  but  the 
knowledge  that  somehow  she  would  marshal 
the  strength  and  faith  necessary  to  cope 
with  whatever  the  future  might  hold. 

The  heartbreak,  the  sensitivity,  the  emo- 
tion portrayed  so  dramatically  that  day  by 
Nancy  Coleman,  who  plays  Helen  Emer- 
son, was  poignant  and  real.  For  Nancy 
had  only  to  relive  again  those  dark  mo- 
ments when  her  own  father  died,  to  re- 
member her  mother's  sorrow  and  courage. 
To  remember,  too,  that  somehow  her 
mother,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  world 
had  crashed  around  her,  had  kept  things 
going  for  seventeen -year- old  Nancy  and 
her  sister,   two   years   younger. 

"My  mother,"  says  pretty  red-haired 
Nancy,  "was  a  valiant  lady  if  there  ever 
was  one.  There  was  never  a  time  when 
her  courage  faltered,  when  she  wasn't  a 
tower  of  strength  for  my  sister  and  me  to 
lean  on.  So,  in  the  part  of  Helen  Emerson, 
I  keep  remembering  how  wise  mother  was 
— and  still  is,  for  that  matter — how  she 
was  never  too  maternal  nor  too  sisterly, 
but  somehow  managed  to  walk  exactly  the 
right  line  between  the  two." 

Nancy,  a  charming,  blue-eyed,  slim- 
waisted  woman  of  Irish  descent,  is  married 
to  Whitney  Bolton,  a  newspaperman.  She 
has  nine-year-old  twin  daughters  of  her 
own  and  a  stepson  who  is  now  twenty- 
three.  So  it  is  easy  for  her  to  bring  under- 
standing and  warm,  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Helen  Emerson's  children.  When  she  bends 
tenderly  to  comfort  nine-year-old  Kim, 
played  by  Lydia  Reed,  it  is  as  if  she  were 
giving  solace  to  one  of  her  own  daughters 
who  is  exactly  that  age.  When  she  seeks 
the  right  words  with  which  to  guide  her 
impetuous,  sports-loving  son,  »Nancy  has 
only  to  remember  the  problems  and  yearn- 
ings of  her  stepson,  whom  she  has  known 
since  he  was  thirteen. 

Then,  too,  her  manner  of  living  is  as  do- 
mestic as  that  of  Helen  Emerson.  For 
Whitney  and  Nancy  live  in  a  charming 
old-fashioned  Victorian  house  in  Sea  Cliff, 
Long  Island.  The  house  is  high  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  wide  blue  stretch  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  Nancy  loves  it.  The 
twins,  Charla  and  Grania,  love  it,  too. 
They  find  it  far  less  confining  than  a  city 
apartment.  But  commuting  means  a  whirl- 
wind schedule  for  dynamic  Nancy,  who 
fortunately  possesses  all  the  energy  red- 
heads are  popularly  supposed  to  have. 

The  idea  of  a  star  getting  up  each  morn- 
ing at  5: 15  and  going  to  work  via  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  is  a  little  startling.  But 
that  is  just  what  Nancy  does.  She  gets  to 
the  CBS  studio  in  New  York  by  7: 00,  starts 
rehearsing  with  other  members  of  the 
Valiant  Lady  cast  by  7:30  and  keeps  at  it 
until  about  a  half-hour  before  showtime, 
which  is  12  noon. 

The  only  bad  feature  of  this  schedule,  so 
for  as  Nancy  is  concerned,  is  that  some- 
times she  and  Whitney  do  not  see  each 
other  for  days  at  a  time.  He  is  a  drama 
critic  for  a  New  York  newspaper  and, 
when  there  is  an  opening  night,  he  doesn't 
get  home  until  1:30  A.M.  By  this  time, 
Nancy  has  been  sound  asleep  for  about 
four  hours.  It's  lights  out  for  her  at 
9:15  every  night  except  weekends. 

"I  try  to  get  home  by  2:30  in  the  after- 
noon," says  Nancy,  "but  occasionally  busi- 
ness appointments  prevent  that.  When  I 
arrive  home,  I  go  directly  to  my  room  to 
study  the  script  for  the  next  day.  I  don't 
see  or  talk  to  anyone  until  5:30,  when  I 
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It  washes  or  rinses,  drains, 
damp-dries,  turns  itself  off  .  .  .  all  automatically! 

It's  wonderful!  Does  a  full-sized  8  lb.  wash,  with  new  Super- 
Agitator  cleaning  action!  Floataway-Flushaway  draining  keeps 
dirty  wash -water  from  straining  through  clothes  to  re -soil  them. 
Completely  portable.  Rolls  anywhere,  stores  anywhere.  New  Flex- 
ible Metexaloy  Wondertub  is  so  durable,  it's  guaranteed,  in 
writing,  for  5  full  years !  Honestly,  what  other  machine  could  possibly 
give  you  so  much  for  your  money?  *model-wdn 
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with  a  complete  inside  lining 
that  improves  uplift,  comfort 

At  last  ...a  4-section  bra  that  positively 
assures  better  uplift . . .  rounds  out  the  fig- 
ure beautifully . . .  creates  on  entirely  new 
conception  of  fit  in  motion. 

But  more-fhe  unique  petal-smooth  inside 
lining  of  self  material  eliminates  chafing 
and  irritation,  guards  health  as  well  as 
beauty!  Discover  what  Stardust's  4-Section 
Bra  can  do  for  you! 

Rich  acetate  satin  or  fine  pre-  yr  ^■Q* 
shrunk  cotton;  A,  B,  or  C  cups. 
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come  down  to  spend  some  time  with  the 
girls  before  dinner.  They  get  home  from 
public  school  around  3:30,"  Nancy  ex- 
plains, "but  they  study  or  play  with  their 
friends  until  I  come  down.  They  are 
wonderfully  understanding  about  this 
topsy-turvy  life  and  adjust  to  it  without 
any  difficulty.  But  I  suppose  if  you  are 
born  to  an  actress-mother  and  a  news- 
paperman-father you  are  conditioned  to 
the  unusual  from  birth!" 

Nancy  and  Whitney,  on  the  nights  he 
is  not  working,  always  have  dinner  with 
the  twins.  "Whitney  is  a  wonderful  father," 
his  wife  says.  "Whenever  I  have  had  to  be 
away  because  of  my  work,  he  spends  all 
his  free  time  with  them.  And  the  twins 
adore  him,  naturally." 

Nancy  is  fortunate,  too,  in  having  Cora, 
a  wonderful  housekeeper  who  lives  and 
works  at  the  Boltons'  five  full  days  a  week, 
but  then  takes  off  for  the  weekend.  When 
she  is  on  duty,  Cora  does  everything  from 
watching  out  for  the  twins  to  marketing, 
cooking  and  keeping  the  house  shipshape. 

But,  on  weekends,  the  family  takes  over. 
Whitney  likes  to  cook.  "He's  wonderful 
with  roasts,"  says  Nancy.  And,  from  Friday 
to  Monday,  the  Boltons  live  like  any 
other  suburban  Long  Island  family.  The 
twins  dust,  help  with  bed-making  and 
dish- washing,  and  Nancy  and  Whitney 
putter  around  the  house.  They  have  done 
almost  everything  in  the  house  them- 
selves. They  like  nothing  better  than  to 
haunt  the  auctions  or  secondhand  shops 
and  find  what  Nancy  gaily  refers  to  as 
"a  marvelous  bargain."  They  pick  up  old 
furniture,  rub  it  down  and  re-upholster 
it  themselves.  Actually,  says  Nancy,  "Old 
furniture  is  much  more  satisfactory  when 
you  have  children.  It  seems  to  have  been 
built  to  weather  their  attacks  on  it." 

Neither  Nancy  nor  her  husband  is  very 
good  at  gardening,  so  they  have  a  man 
who  comes  once  a  week  to  tend  the  small 
vegetable   and   flower  gardens. 

All  their  energy  and  enthusiasm  go  into 
the  house.  And  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
no  interior  decorator  had  a  hand  in  the 
decor.  For  the  color  schemes  are  unusual 
enough  to  have  sprung  from  the  brain  of 
the  most  expensive  decorator  in  the  coun- 
try. The  living  room,  for  instance,  has 
walls  of  soft  plum  and  a  ceiling  of  pale 
pink.  Nancy's  and  Whitney's  bedroom 
is  in  a  green  so  dark  as  to  look  almost 
black,  with  dazzling  white  accents.  And 
in  the  domain  of  the  twins,  who  share  a 
room,  the  predominant  color  is  American- 
flag  blue.  The  furniture  is  mostly  built-in. 

Nancy  evolved  these  schemes  herself 
and  did  battle  with  the  bewildered  paint- 
ers in  the  manner  of  housewives  every- 
where. "The  painters  thought  I  was  a  bit 
touched,"  Nancy  says,  with  a  shake  of  her 
red  curls,  "but  they  did  what  I  wanted." 

The  only  major  remodeling  done  to  the 
house  is  the  installation  of  a  huge  picture 
window  which  overlooks  Hempstead  Har- 
bor. "But  someday,"  says  Nancy,  "we  are 
going  to  do  over  the  attic  into  a  suite  for 
the  twins." 

Asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  twins' 
unusual  names,  Nancy  explains  that 
"Charla  is  an  adaptation  of  my  father's 
name,  Charles,  and  Charlotte,  which  is 
my  sister's  name.  Grania  is  the  Gaelic  word 
for  Grace,  which  is  my  mother's  name." 

The  little  girls  are  identical  twins  and 
sometimes,  even  their  mother  has  difficulty 
in  telling  them  apart.  A  particularly  homey 
episode,  which  illustrates  just  how  much 
of  an  everyday  life  this  petite  actress  leads, 
is  the  story  she  tells  of  hearing  one  of  the 
twins  "whoopsing,"  as  she  put  it,  in  the 
bathroom  late  one  night.  Nancy  went  in  to 
help  and  put  the  little  girl  to  bed.  A  little 
later  she  heard  her  again.  So  once  again 
she  went  in  and  put  the  child  to  bed.  The 


next  morning  she  asked  Charla  how  she 
felt.  "All  right,"  said  Charla.  Then  another 
little  voice  spoke  up.  "I  feel  all  right,  too," 
said  Grania.  Both  little  girls  had  been  ill, 
but  Nancy  had  thought  it  was  the  same  one 
each  time. 

But  there  are  differences  in  temperament 
and  talent.  "Grania,  for  instance,  is  the 
better  dancer  of  the  two,"  says  Nancy,  "and 
Charla  is  the  better  actress."  Their  pretty 
red-headed  mother,  who  has  spent  most  of 
her  life  acting,  doesn't  know  whether  or 
not  they'll  follow  in  her  footsteps  in  the 
theatre.  "It's  too  early  to  tell  what  they 
want  to  do,"  she  says  sagely,  "and,  besides, 
I  don't  believe  in  pushing  things.  There's 
plenty  of  time  for  the  girls  to  make  up 
their  own  minds." 

Nancy  Coleman  herself  is  happy  any- 
where, so  long  as  she  is  acting.  Like  most 
youngsters,  she  got  the  acting  bug  early. 
But,  unlike  the  majority  who  get  bitten, 
she  never  got  over  it.  And  it  was  her 
mother's  courage  and  vision  in  pulling  up 
stakes  and  moving — from  the  small  city  of 
Everett,  Washington,  to  San  Francisco— 
which  enabled  Nancy  to  get  her  first  break 
in  radio.  For  her  mother  never  doubted 
Nancy's  talent. 

Nancy's  father  had  been  a  newspaper- 
man. He  was  managing  editor  of  the  local 
paper.  Nancy  and  her  sister  grew  up  in 
Everett,  went  to  grammar  school  there  and 
then  to  high  school,  after  which  Nancy 
spent  a  couple  of  years  at  the  University 
of  Washington — where,  as  she  explains  it, 
"I  acted,  every  chance  I  got,  and  read  all 
the  plays  I  could  get  hold  of."  Her  sister 
had  no  interest  in  a  career  at  all.  "It's 
funny,"  Nancy  laughs.  "She  worked  in  an 
advertising  agency  in  San  Francisco  and 
was  very  good  at  it,  but  she  just  wanted  to 
get  married  and  have  a  home  of  her  own. 
I  used  to  tell  her  she  wouldn't  meet  many 
beaux  if  she  quit  her  job.  But  I  was  wrong. 
She  got  just  what  she  wanted." 

When  the  Colemans  moved  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Nancy  took  a  job  at  a  local  depart- 
ment store,  The  Emporium.  First  she  ran 
an  elevator,  then  was  promoted  to  the  mil- 
linery department  where,  as  she  puts  it, 
"they  tried  to  make  an  assistant  buyer  out 
of  me."  One  day  she  was  riding  in  an  ele- 
vator when  a  sorority  sister,  whom  Nancy 
didn't  know,  saw  her  pin  and  struck  up  a 
conversation  with  her.  Learning  that  Nancy 
really  wanted  to  act,  she  offered  to  intro- 
duce her  to  the  casting  director  at  NBC. 
"I  didn't  think  anything  would  come  of  it," 
says  Nancy,  "but  it  did.  I  was  called  for  an 
audition  which  I  couldn't  make  and,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  they  called  me  again.  This 
time  I  went,  and  got  a  part  in  Hawthorne 
House,  a  serial  drama  which  was  on  one 
night  a  week.  So  I  kept  my  daytime  job — 
until  the  store  decided  my  mind  wasn't 
really  on  millinery  and  fired  me." 

After  that  first  show,  Nancy  got  more  ra- 
dio parts  and  gathered  some  stage  experi- 
ence with  the  Federal  Theatre.  But  always 
in  her  mind  was  the  dream  of  New  York 
and  the  Broadway  stage.  Everything  she 
had  done  was  leading  up  to  the  big  moment 
when  she  would  arrive  in  Manhattan.  "My 
goal  was  to  save  $1000,"  she  says  seriously. 
"I  finally  made  it  in  January,  a  time  of 
year  when,  according  to  all  the  experts, 
nothing  is  happening  on  Broadway.  But  I 
was  afraid  if  I  waited  I'd  spend  that  money 
and  my  dream  would  never  come  true.  So 
I  came  to  New  York  in  style.  I  took  a  first- 
class  cabin  on  a  ship  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  bought  myself  some  wonderful  new 
clothes  and  landed  in  New  York  with  about 
$600.  A  friend  of  a  friend  of  my  mother's 
met  me  and  took  me  to  the  Barbizon-Plaza 
Hotel,  and  there  I  was." 

Nancy's  luck  held  all  the  way  through. 
She  got  a  room  at  the  hard-to-get-into  Re- 
hearsal Club,  an  inexpensive  residence  for 
young  stage  aspirants,  which  usually  has 
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Wake  up  that  tired  bedroom 
with  new  color,  matching  color,  in 
bedspread  and  curtains  .  .  .  and 
do  it  almost  for  free!  Simply  dunk 
the  ones  you  have  in  the  washer 
along  with  All  Purpose  Rit  and 

presto!  you've  created  a  bedroom 
ensemble.  Even  the  deeper 
colors  like  Royal  Blue  or  Jade  Green 
take  beautifully  in  just  hot  tap 
water,  thanks  to  Rit  and  your 
washing  machine. 
The  finest  dye  .  .  . 
the  high  concentrate  dye 
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a  mile-long  waiting  list.  And  it  wasn't  too 
long  before  the  pretty  redhead  got  a  part 
in  the  successful  Gertrude  Lawrence  play, 
"Susan  and  God." 

When  the  play  ended  its  Broadway  run, 
Nancy  went  with  the  road  company — and 
the  very  first  city  she  played  was  San 
Francisco,  whence  she  had  come  just  six 
months  before.  "I  came  back  to  New  York 
after  the  road  run,"  she  says,  "and  went 
into  radio,  where  I  was  in  Young  Dr.  Ma- 
lone,  Death  Valley  Days,  and  a  dozen  other 
radio  dramas."  Then  she  was  asked  to  read 
for  the  lead  in  a  new  play  by  the  well- 
known  playwright  Philip  Barry,  and  got  it. 
Her  first  starring  role  was  in  "Liberty 
Jones,"  a  play  the  critics  found  interesting 
but  the  public  found  merely  baffling.  But  it 
brought  Nancy  a  Hollywood  offer  and  off 
she  went  to  Warner  Brothers,  where  she 
stayed  for  five  years. 

It  was  at  Warners'  that  she  met  her  hus- 
band Whitney  Bolton,  who  had  just  become 
publicity  head  of  the  studio.  He  was  sitting 
at  a  table  in  the  commissary,  where  all  the 
stars  eat  their  lunch,  when  Nancy  and  a 
writer  friend  of  hers,  Jerry  Asher,  came  in 
to  keep  a  date  with  Olivia  de  Havilland. 
They  were  late  and  Olivia,  being  a  lady  of 
temperament,  had  gotten  tired  of  waiting 
and  had  left  a  symbol  of  her  annoyance  on 
their  table.  It  was  a  gris-gris,  a  little  figure 
made  of  wax  and  stuck  full  of  pins.  The 


gris-gris  is  a  voodoo  charm  made  by  the 
Haitian  Negroes  when  they  wish  harm  to 
their  enemies.  Of  course,  Olivia  left  it  as 
a  gag.  But  Nancy  didn't  know  what  it  was. 

"I  was  so  dumb,"  she  admits,  "I  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  so  I  blurted 
out  at  the  top  of  my  lungs  that  I  didn't 
know  what  a  gris-gris  was.  Well,  the  man 
at  the  next  table  called  out  and  said,  Til 
tell  you  what  it  is.'  He  came  over,  and  I 
was  introduced  to  Whitney  Bolton.  In  fact, 
Jerry  Asher  said,  'Here's  Whitney  Bolton, 
a  real  charm  boy.'  " 

Nancy  readily  agreed  with  Jerry.  She 
and  Whitney  were  married  the  following 
September. 

Their  life  together  is  happy  because  each 
understands  and  has  respect  for  the  other's 
work.  When  asked  whether  Whitney 
doesn't  find  her  current  schedule  a  little 
rugged,  Nancy  explains:  "Whitney  says 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  letting  himself 
in  for  when  he  married  an  actress  and,  so 
long  as  I  am  working  and  happy,  it's  all 
right  with  him." 

And  Nancy  is  happy  working.  She  likes 
TV  because  it  gives  her  a  chance  to  use 
what  she  calls  "the  tools  of  my  trade."  Says 
she,  "Acting  is  a  trade  like  any  other,  and 
if  you  don't  keep  working  you  lose  your 
skill."  So  that's  why  this  attractive  redhead 
keeps  to  a  schedule  that  would  make  many 
a  strong  man  quail. 
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I've  All  111  Ever  Ask  For" 


(Continued  from  page  59) 
been  like  a  rebirth  to  me.    Like  the  com- 
ing  of  spring.   I   live   for   Toni.   I   haven't 
any  thoughts  that  don't  include  her." 

There  was  a  charge,  both  in  the  words 
he  used  and  in  the  way  he  spoke  them. 
Another  kind  of  charge. 

Right  now,  happiness  is  in  the  ascendan- 
cy in  Jan's  life.  And,  because  there  was  so 
much  unhappiness,  struggle  and  heart- 
break in  his  early  years,  Jan  has  an  espe- 
cially keen  appreciation  of  his  present 
state. 

"This,"  he  tells  you  with  a  glow  in  his 
voice,  "is  the  happiest  I  have  ever  been." 

And  he  tells  you  why.  He  has  his  first 
real  home,  in  Woodmere,  Long  Island,  a 
house  so  old  that  Jan  says,  "When  I  first 
opened  the  front  door,  two  old  men  tum- 
bled out  yelling  'Run  for  your  life,  the 
British  are  coming!'  " 

He  has  Toni.  Toni,  who  waited  five 
years  for  him.  Toni,  of  whom  Jan  says, 
"When  I  first  saw  her,  I  thought  she  was 
the  loveliest  looking  girl  I  had  ever  seen! 
Now,  after  five  years  of  courtship  and  four 
years  of  marriage,  I  still  think  so.  I  have 
loved  her  through  all  sorts  of  vicissitudes 
and,"  Jan  laughed,  "all  shades  of  hair!" 

He  has  his  children:  Warren,  the  son  of 
his  first  marriage,  who  is  eleven;  Celia, 
so  special  to  Jan,  who  is  three;  Howard, 
the  baby,  who  is  just  two.  And,  in  May, 
there  will  be  another  baby,  a  fourth. 

"Toni  wants  a  big  family,  terribly  big!" 
Jan  beamed.  "I  get  scared  sometimes.  I'm 
thirty-five  .  .  .  and  I  see  all  these  tots 
running  around  the  house.  No  relaxing  for 
me!"  he  said,  looking  as  though  he  couldn't 
be  more  pleased. 

He  has  his  show.  His  suspenseful,  fun- 
and-frenzy  show  now  telecast  over  ap- 
proximately 120  stations,  including  such 
far-flung  spots  as  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

"The  only  thing  I  ask  for  now,"  Jan  said, 
"is  that  my  show,  still  pretty  much  in  its 
infancy,  be  a  big  hit;  that  I  can  create 
enough  excitement,  develop  enough  new 
gimmicks  so  that  it  will  survive  forever — 
and  there's  no  reason  I  know  of  why  it 
can't.  If  this  comes  off  for  me,  that's  all 
I'm  ever  going  to  ask — and,  of  course,  that 


my  wife  and  kids  stay  happy  and  healthy 
and  my  home  as  it  is,  just  exactly  as  it  is 
today.  I  seem,"  Jan  summed  up,  "to  have 
reached    port — or   heaven,    I   should    say." 

So  he  does.  A  snug  heaven,  and  secure. 
But  he  reached  it  the  hard  way. 

Jan  was  born  in  the  Bronx,  New  York, 
one  of  two  children.  "We  started  off  in 
life  fairly  well-to-do."  he  smiled.  "  'Com- 
fortably off'  describes  us.  And  then,  in 
1929,  I  saw  my  dad  go  bankrupt  overnight, 
but  not  bankrupt  of  spirit.  He  was  a  big 
man,  a  courageous  man.  One  of  his  re- 
maining assets  was  a  vintage  Packard 
limousine  which  he  converted  into  a  taxi- 
cab,  and  drove,  just  so  we  kids  could  eat. 
That   took  guts.    He  had   'em. 

"I'd  like  to  think  that  I  inherited  my 
father's  courage.  But,  for  a  time,  it  didn't 
seem  as  if  I  had.  From  the  time  I  was 
born,  my  main  ambition  was  to  make  peo- 
ple laugh.  Early  in  life  I  showed  a  knack, 
I've  been  told,  for  the  fast  patter,  the 
swift  ad  lib.  After  high  school,  I  landed 
my  first  job  as  social  director  in  charge  of 
entertainment  at  a  big  hotel  in  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains.  In  the  first  show  I  put 
on,  I  made  my  professional  debut.  Acting 
then,  as  now,  as  my  own  gag  writer,  I 
gave  it  all  the  pace  and  patter,  the  wit 
and  will,  at  my  then  untutored  command. 
But  I  seemed  to  click  with  the  paying 
customers.  That  did  it.  Then  and  there  I 
decided  to  make  show  business  my  life 
work,  my  career. 

"As  with  Danny  Kaye,  Imogene  Coca, 
Moss  Hart,  Van  Johnson  and  so  many 
others,  I  served  my  apprenticeship  on  the 
'Borscht  Circuit.'  Soon  after  I  graduated 
from  the  Circuit,  I  began  to  get  bookings 
in  burlesque,  honky-tonks,  night  clubs, 
small  vaudeville  theatres,  and  gradually 
progressed  to  the  plush  Copacabana,  the 
Martinique,  the  Paramount  Theatre.  But, 
all  during  this  time,  I  was  followed  by 
great  personal  tragedy. 

"My  mother,  brother  and  father  all  died 
within  six  years.  They  all  died  tragically. 
None  of  it  was  easy.  My  mother  first.  Then 
David,  my  kid  brother,  six  years  younger 
than  I,  was  shot  down  overseas.  He  vas  » 
pilot  in  the  Second  World  War.    I'd  been 


rated  4-F  by  the  Army  because  of  a  punc- 
tured ear-drum  and  was  in  Europe  with 
the  USO  when  it  happened. 

"I'd  gone  to  my  brother's  camp  in  Eng- 
land to  visit  him.  ...  I  had  some  time  off, 
and  eagerly  anticipated  a  reunion  with 
him.  It  was  evening  and  his  commanding 
officer  sent  for  me  immediately.  He  said, 
'Mr.  Murray,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you 
this.  You  must  understand  there's  a  war 
on — and  Davey  didn't  get  back  tonight.' 
We  learned  that  he  had  bailed  out,  and 
this  gave  us  a  kind  of  hone  that  could 
only  be  called  forlorn.  Still,  hope.  He 
might  be  in  a  hospital  somewhere.  Or 
perhaps  a  POW.  I  stayed  overseas  a  year 
hoping  to  get  some  word.  Finally  I  did. 
The  Red  Cross  notified  me  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  had  notified  them  that 
Davey  was  dead.  I  finally  located  his  body. 
It's  a  long  story,"  Jan  said,  "and  too 
bizarre,  too  unhappy,  to  dwell  on  here. 

"The  next  blow  fell  when  my  dad  began 
to  fail.  There  were  doctors,  diagnoses, 
treatments — but  no  improvement.  Finally, 
I  took  him  to  the  Mayo  Clinic.  He  didn't 
want  to  go.  'I'm  only  in  my  fifties.  I 
should  be  working,'  he'd  say.  'I  don't  want 
to  be  any  further  expense  to  you.'  I  tried 
to  kid  him  along.  'I'm  not  feeling  too  good 
myself,'  I  told  him.  'We'll  both  have  a 
check-up  and  get  the  score.'  At  the  Mayo 
Clinic  we  were  given  the  correct  diagnoses. 
Except  for  my  punctured  ear-drum,  I  was 
fine.    My  dad  had  lung  cancer. 

"All  this  happened  in  my  twenties,  the 
formative  years.  They  would  have  been 
good  years  if  so  many  bad  things  hadn't 
happened.  As  an  entertainer,  I'd  started 
to  move.  It  had  begun  to  look  as  if  I  was 
going  to  make  the  grade.  Then— boom! 
That  was  one  of  the  times  when  it  didn't 
seem  as  if  I'd  inherited  the  stuff  of  which 
my  dad  was  made.  After  the  doctors  pro- 
nounced what  was  virtually  the  sentence  of 
death  over  my  father,  I  just  sat  and 
drank — and  I'd  never  had  a  drink  in  my 
life  before!  I  just  couldn't  get  with  it. 
This  went  on  until  a  friend — one  of  those 
real  friends  who  lets  you  have  it  when 
you've  got  it  coming  to  you — said  to  me, 
'Give  your  father  something  to  root  for, 
why  don't  you?  One  son  is  dead,  another 
sitting  here  with  a  bottle  .  .  .'  He  really 
laid  it  on  the  line,  and  I  listened. 

"That  really  shook  me  up  and  made  me 
face  things.  I  quit  drinking,  cold,  and  went 
back  to  work.  While  I  was  performing  at 
the  Martinique  in  New  York,  my  agent 
booked  me  for  Ciro's  in  Hollywood.  But 
I  never  got  there,  because  I  received  word 
that  my  dad  had  collapsed.  I  cancelled 
out  of  Ciro's,  came  home  and  told  my  agent 
to  accept  no  bookings  for  me.  I  just  stayed 
with  my  father.  Seventeen  weeks  later, 
he  died.  Those  seventeen  weeks  seemed 
like  an  eternity  to  me.  .  .  . 

"So  much  for  personal  tragedies.  Pro- 
fessionally, like  all  other  actors,  I  have 
had  my  ups  and  downs.  I'll  never  forget 
my  first  terrible  disappointment  in  my 
career.  It  was  back  in  1940  ...  I  got  my 
first  booking  on  Broadway  at  the  Hurri- 
cane Restaurant.  Boy,  was  I  thrilled!  My 
first  Broadway  appearance.  Murray  was 
on  +he  Main  Stem  at  last!  But  not  for 
long.  They  cancelled  me  after  one  week. 
Gee,  I  was  just  heartbroken. 

"Then  I  joined  a  unit  booked  to  play 
two  weeks  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  prepara- 
tory to  going  into  the  Oriental  Theatre  in 
Chicago.  While  we  were  playing  Des 
Moines,  the  booker  for  the  Oriental  came 
out  to  look  us  over  'I  don't  like  this  guy 
Murray,'  he  told  our  unit  manager,  'I  don't 
want  him  in  the  show.'  The  night  I  was  to 
open  in  Chicago,  I  was  on  a  train  going 
back  to  New  York,  crying  my  eyes  out. 
"The  next  booking  was  at  the  Saks  Show 
Bar  in  Detroit.  But  Detroit  at  that  time— 
these  were  the  war  years — was  converting 
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its  automobile  industry  into  aviation  and 
the  good  people  of  Detroit  didn't  have 
time,  just  then,  for  Show  Bars  or  show 
people.  I  didn't  realize  this  until  later.  All 
I  knew  was  that,  all  at  once,  I  was  playing 
to  three  or  four  customers.  I  wasn't  very 
funny.  Even  if  I  had  been,  it  wouldn't 
have  counted.    Empty   chairs   can't  laugh. 

"I  came  back  to  New  York.  Came  home. 
I'm  no  good,  I  brooded,  I  have  no  talent. 
I'm  through.    I'm  dead. 

"That's  the  kind  of  thing  I  was  thinking 
during  that  all-time  low  of  my  life.  I  had 
to  live  and  learn — learn  the  simplest  facts 
of  life,  the  ABC's  of  a  constructive  philos- 
ophy. The  cloud  I'd  been  living  under  had 
to  have  a  silver  lining.  Somewhere  within 
me  I  had  to  find  a  spark  of  the  faith  and 
spirit  that  had  carried  my  dad  through 
troubles  far  greater  than  mine.  And,  as 
soon  as  I  began  to  find  that  spark  of  faith, 
things  began  to  happen. 

"Leon,  of  Leon  &  Eddie's  famous  New 
York  night  club  turned  out  to  be  my 
'silver  lining.'  Leon  sent  for  me.  He  said: 
'Eddie  Davis  has  just  gone  into  the  hos- 
pital for  an  operation.  We  need  someone  in 
here  to  make  the  customers  laugh.  I  saw 
you  at  the  Hurricane  last  month  and  I 
think  those  guys  were  nuts  to  let  you  go. 
I  think  you're  great.  Come  in  here  and 
you're  going  to  be  a  hit!'  " 

Jan  went  in  there,  stayed  eight  weeks, 
and  was  a  smash!  The  smash  produced  the 
kind  of  repercussion  such  smashes  usually 
do,  At  the  end  of  the  spectacular  eight 
weeks,  Jan  was  booked  into  Loew's  State 
Theatre.  Then  the  Paramount  manage- 
ment said,  "Hey,  let's  get  this  guy!"  Since 
then,  Jan  has  played  virtually  every  top 
spot  in  the  country  and  has  been  hailed  as 
as  an  expert  and  polished  monologist,  a  wit, 
a  wag,  a  laughmaker  extraordinaire. 

But  the  real  high  point  of  Jan's  life  came 
four  years  ago,  when  he  and  Toni  were 
married. 

"It  was  during  the  war  years,  iri  1943, 
that  I  first  saw  Toni,"  Jan  said,  and  hap- 
piness glowed  in  his  face  as  he  spoke. 
"I  met  her  when  she  was  a  glamour 
girl,  who'd  been  described  as  'America's 
most  beautiful  show  girl,'  at  the  Copa- 
cabana  here  in  New  York.  I  walked  in 
there  one  night  with  some  friends.  One  of 
the  friends  knew  Toni,  introduced  us,  and 
we  danced.  As  we  were  dancing,  I  asked 
Toni  if  I  could  see  her  again.  She  didn't 
say  no.  But  practically  the  next  day  I 
went  overseas,  sooner  than  I'd  expected, 
with  the  USO.  I  was  gone  for  more  than 
a  year.  When  I  came  back,  I  opened  at 
the  Copa.  Toni  was  still  there.  That  was 
it!  We  both  knew  it.  But — because  of  my 
first  marriage,  which  had  failed   but  was 


not  legally  ended — there  was  nothing  we 
could  do  about  it  but  wait.  We  waited. 
For  five  years.  During  those  years,  Toni 
stood  by.    She  was  wonderful. 

"We  were  married  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  is  Toni's  home  town,"  Jan  told  me. 
"I  was  appearing  there  at  the  Capitol  Thea- 
tre. When  the  All  Clear  sounded,  so  to 
speak,  we  streaked  off  to  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  like  lightning.  To  get  married — 
never  mind  where,  or  how,  or  what  we 
were  wearing — that  was  the  thing!" 

In  the  past  three  years,  Jan  has  been 
the  sparkling  emcee  of  such  high-rating 
radio  and  TV  shows  as  Songs  For  Sale, 
Sing  It  Again,  Go  Lucky,  Meet  Your 
Match,  and  Blind  Date. 

And  then,  in  the  autumn  of  1953,  along 
came  Dollar  A  Second.  It  was  adapted 
from  France's  most  popular  radio-TV  quiz, 
Hundred  Francs  A  Second,  which  was  in- 
vented and  popularized  by  Jean  Vital,  the 
Arthur  Godfrey  of  France.  The  American 
version  is  budgeted  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000 
for  a  26-week  period.  Jan  hopes,  with  all 
his  eager  heart,  that  to  this  26-week 
period  there  will  be  no  period. 

"I'm  having  more  fun  with  this,"  Jan 
said,  "than  anything  I've  ever  done  in  my 
life.  Before  TV,  I  lived  or  died  by  what  I, 
myself,  did  with  an  audience.  But  here's 
a  whole  show,  a  mixture  of  many  talents. 
It's  fun  to  do.  Most  of  my  ingenuity  now 
goes  into  developing  gimmicks. 

"For  instance,  there  are  the  chance  ele- 
ments which  are  involved — the  time  a 
plane  lands  at  La  Guardia,  or  a  baby  is 
born  in  a  certain  hospital,  or  a  car  passes 
through  the  Lincoln  tunnel.  These  are  all 
real  happenings,  and  selecting  such  events 
is  a  challenge  in  itself,  for  they  must  have 
both  suspense  and  originality.  And  then 
there  are  the  stunts  which  contestants  per- 
form, when  they've  missed  an  answer  to  a 
question  but  still  want  to  stay  on  stage 
earning  a  dollar   a  second. 

"On  this  show,  I'm  of  more  value  behind 
the  scenes,  creating  these  gimmicks,  than 
I  am  on  camera — and  I  love  it!  I  eagerly 
look  forward  to  the  writing  sessions.  And 
I  can't  wait  to  get  home,  where,  with 
Toni's  help,  I  pre-test  the  stunts  I  use  on 
the  program.  These  shenanigans,  home- 
tested  to  make  sure  they  will  'play'  before 
a  studio  audience,  include  such  stunts  as 
getting  Toni  to  carry  a  tray  of  dishes  while 
balancing  a  glass  of  water  on  her  head, 
or  whirling  a  hoop  in  each  hand  in  opposite 
directions  at  the  same  time.  Sunday  nights, 
Toni  comes  in  to  town,  we  have  dinner  to- 
gether, and  she  watches  the  show. 

"Of  all  the  things  I've  ever  done  on 
TV,"  Jan  said,  "this  is  the  most  satisfying. 
In  addition,  I'm  deeply  grateful  to  TV  for 
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enabling  me — because  of  its  set  schedule, 
only  one  performance  a  week  and  no 
traveling — to  be  the  family  man  I  try  to 
be,  and  want  to  be,  and  a  normal  father 
to  my  children.  To  spend  an  hour  with 
my  children,  I'd  rush — not  walk — out  of 
the  most  important  conference.  I'll  go 
home  now,  for  instance,  and,  as  I  do  every 
evening  but  one,  put  the  little  fellow  to 
bed  and  read  to  Celia.  Celia,  by  the  way, 
was  named  for  my  mother  and  Howard  for 
my  father.  We're  hoping  to  have  another 
boy,  so  we'll  have  another  David. 

"After  our  dinner  Toni  likes  to  read, 
and  I'm  a  TV  bug.  Naturally,  I  love  to 
watch  comedians — just  to  see  if  I  can  learn 
anything  or  if  they've  stolen  anything.  On 
days  when  I'm  not  working,  either  I  do 
violent  physical  exercise — mow  the  lawn, 
work  out  in  a  gym — or  just  collapse,  sort 
of.  I'm  not  much  use,  I'm  afraid,  around 
the  house.  I  can't  cook.  I'm  not  a  handy- 
man.   I  don't  like  to  tinker. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  fun  together  at  home, 
all  five  of  us  (soon  to  be  six).  The  fun 
comes  naturally.  We  laugh  when  we  feel 
like  it,  cry  when  we  feel  like  it.  The  key- 
note we  strove  for  in  our  home  was  to 
make  it  relaxed  and  relaxing.  In  every 
single  room,  for  instance,  there  is  a  rock- 
ing chair.  Even  the  more  formal  rooms 
just  have  more  formal  rocking  chairs. 

When  we  moved  in,  we  didn'-t  have  a 
napkin.  Within  three  weeks,  the  place  was 
furnished  from  top  to  bottom.  We  did  it 
all  ourselves.  In  furniture  departments 
and  shops.  'We'll  take  this,'  we'd  say, 
'and  this,  and  this  and  those!'  And  there 
we  were.  I  was  against  having  an  interior 
decorator.  It  would  take  too  long  and, 
besides,  we  weren't  building  a  showcase. 
We  knew  we  had  little  tots.  Just  to  make 
it  livable,  to  furnish  it  so  that  if  the  kids 
destroy  something  it  won't  cause  an  up- 
heaval, that  was  our  aim.  I  think  we  ac- 
complished it.  Outside,  it  isn't  much  to 
look  at,  but  it  has  an  acre  of  fenced-in 
land  out  back,  which  is  important  for  the 
children — we  just  open  the  door  and  let 
em  go!  But,  in  spite  of  the  fenced-in  yard 
and  a  governess  for  the  kids,  Toni  is  in  a 
frenzy  all  the  time.  She  has  that  anxiety 
about  kids  that's  common,  I  suppose,  to  all 
mothers. 

"Otherwise,  we  keep  it  pretty  light.  All 
the  kids  have  a  sense  of  humor.  Toni  has 
a  very  dry  wit — she's  a  character.  I  got 
a  girl,"  Jan  laughed,  "who's  been  a  glam- 
our girl  in  show  business,  yet  what  she 
wanted  all  her  life  was  a  home  and  chil- 
dren. Now  she's  got  what  she  wanted. 
Her  career  is  her  home  and  her  kids,  and 
doing  everything  she  can  to  please  her 
husband.  Very  old-fashioned — for  in- 
stance, in  this  respect:  If  I  ever  comment 
on  a  pretty  blonde,  my  wife  is  a  blonde  the 
next  day!  So  in  order  to  keep  the  beauty 
parlor  bills  down,  no  comment!  This  is 
what  I  meant  when  I  told  you  I've  loved 
her  through  all  shades  of  hair.  A  blonde 
with  dark  eyes  when  I  met  her,  she's 
since  gone  from  blonde  to  her  natural 
shade — which  is  dark — to  red,  and  back  to 
blonde  again! 

"When  I  told  you  that  marrying  Toni 
and  founding  a  new  family  has  been  like  a 
rebirth  to  me,  I  meant  it,"  Jan  said,  "with 
all  my  heart.  My  only  fear  now  is  the 
fear  of  not  being  able  to  raise  the  children 
right.  I  feel  a  great  responsibility  to- 
ward them  which  makes  me  want  to  keep 
working  hard  until  I'm  stable  enough, 
financially,  to  make  them  safe. 

"A  marriage  like  mine,  a  good  solid  TV 
show  to  go  on  with — if  things  can  only 
stay  just  as  they  are,"  Jan  said,  "just  ex- 
actly as  they  are,  what  more  could  any 
man  ask  of  life,  of  God?"  The  answer  is 
a  humble  and  a  grateful,  "Nothing.  Noth- 
ing more." 
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This  Gorgeous  Yearbook  Contains  Your  Favorite 

TV-Radio  Stars 


Here's  the  yearbook  that  TV  and  radio 
set  owners  await  with  glee!  It  covers  all 
the  events  and  all  the  history-making 
moments  of  all  the  great  shows  and  pro- 
grams of  1953.  This  exciting  new  edition 
is  better  than  ever!  The  editors  of  Radio- 
TV  Mirror  have  outdone  even  themselves! 
This  is  the  big  TV-radio  book-of- 
the-year.    It    contains    hundreds    of    il- 


lustrations .  .  .  stories  about  the  lives  of 
all  your  favorites!  Just  feast  your  eyes 
over  the  contents  of  this  gorgeous  year- 
book. Remember — this  is  not  just  an- 
other magazine — it's  a  book  that  you  will 
cherish  and  refer  to  for  years  to  come. 
It's  a  real  collector's  item.  And  it  costs 
only  50c. 
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"Doctors'  tests  reveal  this 
new  chlorophyll  derivative 

CHECKS  WOMEN'S 
Speck/ 

ODOR  PROBLEM!'' 

reports 
Registered  Nurse 
Mary  L.  Rhoad 

As  Nurse  Rhoad 
explains:  "Even 
women  scrupulous 
in  hygiene  habits 

suffer  from  this  embarrassing  problem. 

It  has  defied  elimination  until  now." 

Scientific  proof  that  taking 

"ENNDS"  Darotol*  Tablets 

suppresses  odors  of  "difficult  days" 

within  the  body  itself! 

"Recently,"  Nurse  Rhoad  explains,  "a 
leading  medical  journal  reported  tests 
in  which  use  of  a  certain  chlorophyll 
derivative  exceeded  all  expectations  in 
suppressing  odors  associated  with 
menstruation.  In  my  experience, 
"ENNDS"Darotol*ChlorophyllTablets 
act  to  prevent  such  odors  as  no  past 
method  ever  did.  And  they're  safe!" 

Never  before  has  it  been  so  easy  to 
avoid  embarrassing  body  odors  at  that 
"certain  time."  All  you  do  is  take  3 
or  4  pleasant-tasting  "ENNDS"  daily— 
a  few  days  before  and  continuing 
throughout  your  menstrual  period! 

You  see,  "ENNDS"  actually  reduce 
the  formation  in  the  body  of  certain 
odor-producing  substances... substances 
particularly  offensive  at  the  time  of 
menstruation.  Thus  act  to  keep  you  free 
of  these  odors  at  this  time. 

Enjoy  this  odor  protection  between 
your  monthly  periods,  too ...  by  taking 
1  or  2  "ENNDS"  Tablets  every  day! 

You  can  get  "ENNDS"  everywhere. 
Trial  size  only  49*.  Larger  sizes  save 
even  more!  Also  available  in  Canada. 

For  free  bookJet,  "What  You  Should  Know 
About    Menstruation"    (mailed    in    plain 
envelope),  write  "ENNDS,"  Dept.  TS 
P.O.  Box  222,  Murray  Hill  Station, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y 

*  Darotol  is 
a  valuable 
chlorophyll 
derivative 
found  in 
"ENNDS" 

ImFeye-gene 

EYE-OPENING  TEST  THRILLS  MANY! 
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Eyes  so  tired  you  want  to 

close  them  for  relief?  . . .    2  drops  make  Ms  striking 

Clear,  expresswe  eyes        difference  in  SECONDS! 

are  fascinating.  2  drops 

of  soothing  EYE-GENE  in  each  eye  floats  away 
that  tired,  strained,  irritated  look  and  feeling  in 
seconds — dramatically  lights  up  your  ^sffeJTJBB^- 
whole  expression!  Safe  EYE-GENE  ^K *  *,  r5^. 
is  like  a  tonic  for  your  eyes  Use  it  l^t  H^wpWl 
every  day.  35c,  60c,  $1  in  handy  \i,  'Jf/ 

eye-dropper  bottles  at  Druggists. 


Robert  Q. — Spectacular  Spectacle  Man 


(Continued  from  page  52) 
Robert  not  playing  chef  for  his  friends,  or 
doing  the  rounds  of  clubs,  or  generally 
living  it  up  during  his  off-duty  hours, 
would  strike  a  sane  man  as  being  as  silly  as 
you  can  get. 

But  what  Robert  Q.  was  saying  was  ab- 
solutely true,  for — during  his  three  straight 
months  of  subbing  for  Arthur  Godfrey 
while  Godfrey  was  recuperating  from  that 
famous  hip  operation— Robert  Q.,  by  just 
being  himself,  had  become  one  of  the  big- 
gest properties  CBS  had.  Carloads  of  mail 
came  in.  Sponsors  began  nibbling  around, 
asking  CBS  to  have  Lewis  sell  their  prod- 
ucts— sponsors  that  conflicted  with  God- 
frey's, furthermore. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  Robert 
Q.  Lewis  must  have  an  afternoon  show. 
"And  what's  there  about  that  to  knock 
you  out?"  anyone  could  ask  him. 

"Man,"  yells  Robert  in  reply,  "you  just 
come  along  with  me  for  a  couple  of  days 
and  you'll  ask  no  more  silly  questions!" 

When  you  watch  Robert  and  his  "little 
family  of  friends,"  afternoons  from  now 
on,  remember  what  you  have  read  here — 
remember  the  drudgery,  the  aspiration  and 
heartbreak,  the  high  inspiring  moments, 
the  momentary  despair,  and  the  endless 
amount  of  talent  and  work  that  were  re- 
quired just  to  set  up  this  half-hour,  get  it 
"on  the  road." 

Take  a  look  at  what  happened  that  last 
day  of  auditions  for  R.  Q.'s  new  afternoon 
show.  They're  being  held  in  a  brick-and- 
fancywork  monstrosity  known  as  Leder- 
kranz  Hall,  over  on  East  58th  Street,  and 
Lewis  is  reaching  the  end  of  looking  at 
and  listening  to  some  five  hundred  appli- 
cants. 

A  small,  smoke-filled  control  room  is 
crowded  with  people:  secretaries,  sponsors, 
producers,  directors.  Now  this  isn't  for 
fun,  you  understand.  Lewis  is  sitting  at 
one  end  of  the  control  board,  his  coat  off, 
his  collar  unbuttoned.  He  has  been  run- 
ning his  fingers  through  his  hair,  and  he 
looks  tired. 

Outside  in  the  hall,  we  have  had  to  push 
our  way  through  a  crowd  of  waiting  peo- 
ple. They  all  look  pretty  wonderful,  as  -if 
they'd  just  come  from  a  barber  shop  or  a 
beauty  parlor,  and  so  they  have.  Their  fu- 
ture depends  on  how  they  look  and  what 
they  do  this  afternoon.  Most  of  them  have 
good,  well-paying  jobs,  so  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  their  starving. 

But  whoever  hits  today  with  Robert  Q. 
and  the  grim-faced  people  in  the  control 
room  is  pretty  sure  of  becoming  a  star. 
Much   fame,    much   money,    much    future. 

So  now  the  screen  in  front  of  the  board 
lights  up.  It's  a  17-inch  job,  just  about  as 
big  and  clear  as  the  average  viewer  has 
in  his  living  room.  On  it  the  first  contest- 
ant appears.  She  has  a  cute  haircut  and 
photographs  nicely,  and  when  she  sings 
her  ballad  the  effect  is  pleasant.  Lewis,  at 
his  control  mike,  pushes  a  button  and  says, 
"That  was  lovely,  dear,  really  lovely.  Tell 
us  a  little  about  yourself,  and  then  do  a 
jump  number,  hey?" 

The  girl,  on  the  spot,  gives  a  brief  resume 
of  her  background  and  throws  a  grin  that 
tells  us  all  about  her.  She  is  young,  she  is 
scared,  she  wants  this  job  like  she  wants 
her  front  teeth,  and  yet  she  is  a  little 
belligerent,  too,  trying  hard  not  to  ham  it 
up  or  overplay. 

"Now  the  fast  number,  honey,"  Robert 
says,  and  she  nods  to  the  accompanist  and 
starts.  After  two  bars,  it's  obvious  she 
won't  do.  She  flings  around  too  much,  she 
strains  on  the  top  notes,  she's  too  sexy  for 
a  daytime  show.  "Hey,  what  d'you  think?" 
Lewis  asks  of  the  others.  One,  a  sponsor, 
shrugs.  Another,  a  producer,  drops  his 
head.    "Nothing  happens,"  he  says. 


"Thanks  so  much,  honey,"  Robert  says 
when  she  has  finished. 

"Thank  you,"  she  answers — and  Robert 
calls  out  another  name. 

Now  a  young  man  appears  on  the  screen. 
He  looks  like  an  old-fashioned  collar  ad, 
with  the  darndest  assortment  of  teeth  and 
brilliantined  hair  you  ever  saw.  He 
launches  into  a  song  and  he  is  consistently 
a  half-tone  flat.  Not  only  that — he  over- 
works embarrassingly,  he  mugs  too  much, 
he  is  just  all  the  way  terrible. 

Robert  Q.  takes  one  look  and  slips  out- 
side for  a  breath  of  air.  But  his  timing,  his 
good  taste  and  his  friendly  understanding 
of  people  somehow  bring  him  back  to  his 
control  mike  just  as  the  man  finishes  his 
number. 

The  routine  goes  on:  "Tell  us  a  little 
about  yourself,  where  you  come  from, 
what  you've  been  doing,"  Lewis  says. 

The  man  leers  at  the  camera.  "Well,  I'm 
from  Brooklyn,"  he  says.  Then  he  flashes 
all  those  store  teeth  at  the  camera. 

After  a  long  pause  Robert  punches  the 
button  on  his  mike.  "Thunderous  ap- 
plause," he  says.  "Proceed." 

"I've  been  working  in  burlesque  for 
some  months,"  the  man  says,  "and  I  may 
add  that  I'm  the  only  singer  who  ever 
stopped  the  show." 

"Good  Lord,"  someone  mutters.  "Not 
that  again." 

Lewis  finishes  laughing  and  then  pushes 
the  button  on  the  mike.  "You  hold  onto 
that  line,"  he  suggests  amiably.  "That'll 
make  your  fortune.  Now,  how  about  a 
ballad?" 

It  is  almost  two  hours  later  when  a  girl 
turns  up  suddenly  on  the  screen.  The 
cameraman  is  playing  around,  shows  us 
her  feet  first,  then  a  bit  of  her  skirt,  finally 
concentrates  on  the  girl's  face.  The  girl  is 
worrying  about  her  song  with  the  pianist. 
"I've  got  two  choruses,"  she  tells  him, 
"with  no  break — just  a  slow  job  between." 

"Hey,"  says  Robert  Q.  softly.  Everyone 
else  in  the  room  leans  forward,  interested. 
Here  is  Something.  Here  is  youth  and 
beauty  and  personality.  Okay,  we've  seen 
a  lot  of  those  three  thingr  this  afternoon. 
But  this  girl  has  a  fourth,  curious,  in- 
escapable quality. 

"I  saw  her  downstairs,"  Robert  mutters. 
"She  looked  like  nothing.  But  look  at  her 
on  the  screen!" 

"I'm  looking,"  says  one  of  the  sponsors. 

"Lord,  let  her  have  a  voice,"  Robert  says 
prayerfully.  He  punches  the  button  on  his 
mike.  "Look,  dear,  give  us  the  jump  piece 
first,  okay?" 

The  girl  grins  back  from  the  screen  in 
just  the  way  you'd  like  your  sister  or  your 
sweetheart  to  look.  She  starts  the  number. 
Gee,  she's  so  good!  Everything  about  her 
is  nice  to  see,  and  she  has  a  voice,  and  the 
way  she  uses  everything  (her  lovely  young 
body  and  all)  is  thoroughly  pleasant. 

Now  Lewis  is  leaning  forward,  grinning. 
The  sponsors  and  producers  and  directors 
are  on  the  edges  of  their  chairs. 

A  false  note  comes  from  the  piano,  and 
the  girl  stops.  She  shrugs  at  us.  "No,"  she 
says  quietly.  "Two  choruses." 

Lewis  hastily  flips  on  his  mike.  "Relax, 
honey,  relax,"  he  says.  "Take  it  from  the 
last  chorus." 

She  does.  She's  great.  It's  obvious  every- 
one  in  the   control   booth   thinks   so,   too. 
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When  she  gives  the  little  talk  about  her- 
self, she  is  honest,  cheerful,  and  has  per- 
fect stage  presence. 

Finally,  she  sings  her  ballad.  She  looks 
directly  into  the  screen  and  says,  "I'm 
gonna  do  the  same  one  you  heard  before, 
but  a  little  slower.  Okay?" 

"Okay,"  says  Robert  Q.  meekly.  He  is 
enchanted,  and  who  can  blame  him?  She 
sings  the  ballad,  and  now  there  is  elec- 
tricity in  the  air  in  the  small  smoky  con- 
trol room.  Something  has  happened  to  each 
person.  A  spark,  a  kind  of  beauty,  a  little 
chill  up  the  backbone,  a  shiver  all  over, 
like  when  fifty  violins  soar  up  to  the 
topper  in  the  "Liebestod" — that's  the  way 
it  is. 

Lewis  calls  her  back  for  a  final  chat, 
while  he  motions  to  an  assistant  to  run 
down  to  the  audition  studio  and  ask  her  to 
stay  for  more  talks. 

"And  why  did  you  say  you  left  Califor- 
nia to  come  here  and  tackle  TV?" 

The  gay,  exciting  face  looks  at  us  from 
the  screen,  and  the  mouth  twists  into  a 
frank,  honest  grin.  "I  need  the  money," 
she  says. 

By  the  time  you  read  this  story,  you  will 
already  know  who  won  out  on  the  audi- 
tion and  what  people  'are  starring  on 
Robert  Q.  Lewis'  afternoon  show.  The  next 
day,  when  I  talked  to  Robert  Q.  again,  I'd 
taken  the  trouble  to  learn  that  girl's  name. 
"Is  it  really  Jaye  P.  Morgan?"  I  asked  him. 

"It  is  indeed,"  he  grinned.  "With  a  name 
like  that,  she  says  she  needs  money!" 

"Are  you  going  to  put  her  on  the  show?" 

"We're  negotiating,"  he  said,  "so  of 
course  I  can't  say. 

"The  first  big  break,"  Robert  said  fer- 
vently, "was  getting  our  own  theatre — 
finding  a  home.  Look,  do  you  by  any 
chance  remember  about  three  years  ago 
when  we  tried  an  afternoon  variety  show, 
a  whole  hour,  called  Robert  Q.'s  Matinee? 


No,  of  course  you  wouldn't.  Hardly  any- 
one does.  We  even  had  Rosemary  Clooney 
on  that  show,  but  nobody  was  ready  for 
daytime  TV,  neither  the  audiences  nor 
the  performer:  ,  We  clunked. 

"Everything's  different  now.  We  have 
some  idea  of  what  people  want,  because 
they've  started  TV  during  the  daytime." 

"In  other  words,"  I  said,  "Mom  has 
moved  the  ironing  board  into  the  living 
room  and  you're  welcome  to  come  in  and 
visit  just  as  long  as  she  doesn't  have  to 
take  her  apron  off  and  make  company  out 
of  you." 

"That's  just  it — that's  why  it's  so  tough 
to  create  an  afternoon  program.  Look, 
how  many  people  do  you  know  that  you'd 
invite  into  your  house  every  afternoon  for 
a  half-hour,  glad  to  see  them,  amused  by 
them?  People  who'd  entertain  you,  but  not 
be  so  talented  and  glamorous  that  they'd 
finally  make  you  feel  like  a  slob  in  your 
own  house?" 

I  could  answer  that.  "Nobody,  and  that's 
for  sure." 

"Okay,  then  suppose  everybody  who 
works  on  a  show  like  this  one — producers 
and  directors  and  writers  and,  above  all, 
the  talent — all  are  geared  to  fast  night- 
time work?" 

"You  were  saying  something  about  find- 
ing a  home  .  .  ." 

"Yes.  In  the  old  days,  we  carted  scenery 
and  props  all  around  New  York.  Now  we 
can  follow  Garry  Moore  every  day  into  the 
Mansfield  and  we'll  be  home.  And  we  have 
a  budget,  a  real  good  budget.  Mostly,  I'll 
do  the  show  ad  lib,  let  it  happen  as  it 
happens.  But  there  will  be  days  when  I 
feel  bad,  when  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
worry  myself  to  sleep  the  night  before. 
Then  I'm  going  to  need  a  script — and  it 
better  be  written  by  sharp  guys  who  are 
paid  enough  to  handle  the  job.   Ray  Allen 


and  Bob  Cone  are  already  in.  We'll  see 
how  it  goes  from  there." 

At  this  point  the  office  was  swarming 
with  people.  Agents  were  presenting  cli- 
ents, other  agents  were  representing  spon- 
sors who  wanted  to  know  what  the  deal 
and  show  were,  and  outside  the  long  hall 
was  lined  with  people  anxious  to  find  a 
place  on  Robert's  new  show. 

I  grabbed  my  coat  and  started  to  put  it 
on.  Robert  said,  "Fed  up,  Buster?  Seen 
enough?" 

"All  right,"  I  told  him,  "you've  made 
your  point.  Good  luck  with  the  show." 

He  looked  after  me  wistfully  as  I  walked 
away.  "Wish  I  could  walk  out  of  this  just 
like  that,"  he  said. 

A  few  days  after  I'd  finished  suffering 
through  the  creation  of  a  show  with  Rob- 
ert Q.,  I  was  walking  along  Third  Avenue 
past  the  crazy,  dusty  old  antique  shops, 
when  I  saw  a  familiar  figure,  laden  with 
bundles,  pushing  a  door  open  with  his  el- 
bow. I  followed  him  in,  and  watched, 
grinning,  while  he  chose  a  special  candle- 
stick, paid  for  it,  and  wrote  lengthily  on 
the  card  that  would  accompany  it. 

Finally  he  took  the  new  package,  added 
it  to  the  mound  of  gifts  he  was  carrying, 
and  turned  to  go. 

"No  private  life,  hey?"  I  said. 

"Darn  it  all,"  he  said,  "it's  a  birthday.  A 
guy  has  to  buy  a  few  presents." 

"But  you're  so  busy  now,"  I  said,  "your 
secretary  could  order  your  presents  for 
you." 

The  big,  wide  smile  came  back,  and  sud- 
denly his  ^armful  of  bundles  seemed  fighter. 

"Aw,  no,"  he  said,  "I  wouldn't  do  that  to 
anybody  on  their  birthday.  My  friends  are 
special.  The  gifts  I  send  have  to  be  right. 
Know  what  I  mean?" 

I  knew  what  he  meant.  Even  though  his 
private  life  was  wrecked,  he'd  find  a  few 
hours  now  and  then  in  which  to  be  human. 
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on  sit 


Sit.  Stand.  Bend.  Stretch. 
Spun-lo  g-i-v-e-s  with 
every  motion.  That's  why  panties 
made  of  Spun-lo  keep  you  so 
comfortable  thru  the  day. 


Winter.  Summer.  Spring.  Fall. 
They're  never  clingy,  never 
cold  or  clammy— because 
they're  naturally  absorbent. 
Easy  to  care  for— they  need 
no  ironing.  And  they're 
easy  on  your  pocketbook,  too! 
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INDUSTRIAL  RAYON  CORPORATION,  Cleveland.  Ohio      Producers  of  Continuous  Process  ^m   Rayon  Yarn  and  ®Tyron  Cord  for  Tires 
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$40 

IS  YOURS 

for  selling 

only  50  boxes  of 

our  300  greeting  card  line. 

And  this  can  be  done  in  a 

single  day.  Free  samples. 

Other  leading  boxes  on  approval. 

Many  surprise  items. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  try. 

Mail  coupon  below  today. 


FAVORITE 
ALL    OCCASION 
ASSORTMENT 

Exquisite  designs  with  rich, 
colorful  decorations 


COMICS    IN   ACTION 

HUMOROUS 

EVERYDAY  ASSORTMENT 

Fascinating  cards  with 

original  3-dimensional 

pop-out  features  and 

novelty  attachments 
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PANSY  REMEMBRANCE 
STATIONERY    ENSEMBLE 

Charming  Pansy  design, 

dainty  scalloped  borders* 

ribbon-tied 

A"   Guaranteed  by  v 
l  Good  Housekeeping  , 

■£*£*»WftTlStO  1' 


DELUXE    GIFT  WRAPPING 

ENSEMBLE   FOR   ALL  OCCASIONS 

20  large,   multi-color  sheets  plus 

matching  seats  and  gift  tags 

CHEERFUL  CARD  CO. 
Dept.20A, White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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SAMPLIS  I 

PERSONALIZED 
STATIONERY 
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■Mail  This  Coupon  Today"  T| 
CHEERFUL   CARD   CO.  | 

Dept.20A, While  Plains,  N.  Y.  | 

Please  rush  samples  and  full  details  of  your      »- 
money-making  plan. 

Name 


Address- 


City- 

m 


-State- 


Today  With  Garroway 


(Continued  from  page  62) 
I  remember  seeing  one  of  those  shows, 
laughing  myself  sick,  and  next  day  trying 
to  explain  it  to  a  friend.  I  had  to  give  up 
after  a  few  false  starts.  I  couldn't  remem- 
ber what  Garroway  had  talked  about,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  refreshing  and  funny,  and 
I  couldn't  describe  the  sets,  because  there 
were  hardly  any.  Well,  there  was — a  hall- 
way with  a  lot  of  doors  in  it,  and  people 
kept  running  in  and  out  of  them  in  the 
most  hilarious  way — but  I  couldn't  just 
say  that  and  prove  my  point.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  very  absence  of  distracting  scenery 
and  lots  of  high-priced  talent,  and  the 
very  need  for  ingenuity  and  originality, 
that  made  it  so  good. 

Dave's  present  show  is  rapidly  becoming 
as  sharp  as  the  Chicago  offerings,  but  you 
can't  help  feeling,  as  you  look  at  the  big- 
ger orchestra,  the  many  sets  and  all  that 
talent,  that  Dave  and  Charlie  Andrews 
might  be  better  off — and  happier — with  a 
bare  studio,  a  stepladder  and  a  merely 
brilliant  idea. 

Dave  Garroway  himself  is  a  fascinating 
guy.  The  more  you  learn  about  him,  the 
more  you  respect  him  as  a  human  being 
and  as  an  artist.  I'd  never  met  him  until  I 
went  to  a  rehearsal  of  one  of  his  once-a- 
week  evening  shows.  On  the  way  up  Park 
Avenue  to  the  106th  Street  studio  where 
he  was  rehearsing,  I  passed  the  building 
where  he  has  his  penthouse.  I  thought 
about  that,  and  the  very  comfortable  way 
his  original  "family"  were  living  now. 
Charlie  Andrews,  his  writer  and  producer, 
was  ensconced  in  something  just  as  smart 
in  Beekman  Place,  and  others  who  had 
stuck  with  Garroway  were  "roughing  it" 
on  lower  Fifth  Avenue. 

I  watched  Dave  rehearsing  his  Friday 
night  show  for  a  while,  talked  to  Andrews 
and  other  people  intimately  involved  with 
the  show.  I  strolled  into  a  control  booth 
and  watched  how  the  rehearsal  looked  on 
the  camera.  One  of  the  writers  struck  her 
forehead  with  her  fist  as  the  rehearsal 
progressed,  and  cried  out,  "Oh,  Lord;  it's 
not   right!    Nothing   is    right!" 

I  agreed  with  her.  Brian  Aherne,  the 
guest  star  of  the  show,  had  been  asked 
to  make  a  funny  by  showing  his  face  in 
the  face  of  a  clock  and  having  a  tic,  one 
eye  blinking,  as  a  comedy  finale.  When 
I  left,  Mr.  Aherne  had  said,  dubiously, 
"Well,  I  don't  know." 

The  director  had  countered,  "Try  it, 
huh?  Let's  see  how  it  looks."  The  show 
turned  out  all  right.  I'm  blessed  if  I  know 
how.  In  all  probability,  Dave  Garroway 
was  the  one  who  managed  to  pull  it  to- 
gether. This  is  his  forte.  That  day,  he  had 
been  wandering  around  the  studio  as  un- 
concernedly as  if  everything  were  going 
smoothly  and  the  director  wasn't  a  new  one, 
with  only  a  week  on  the  job.  The  whole 
place  was  a  madhouse.  Sound  booms 
turned  up  in  the  middle  of  a  haunted-house 
set,  nobody  seemed  to  know  what  he  was 
supposed  to  do,  and  you   couldn't  take  a 


coming  your  way  soon: 


step  without  tripping  over  some  cables. 

Yet,  out  of  the  melee  emerged  Dave, 
shirt-sleeved  and  rumpled  but  smiling  and 
charming.  His  was  the  only  voice  that 
wasn't  raised.  He  remembered  the  hallway 
with  the  doors  the  minute  I  mentioned  it. 
"Yes,  that  worked  beautifully,  didn't  it? 
That  was  the  Slipping  Around  number. 
Actually,  this  haunted-house  thing  today 
is  much  like  that,  only  this  is  vastly  more 
complicated.  Now  people  have  to  go  in  and 
out  of  fireplaces  and  Lord  knows  what- 
not." 

It  was  all  a  far  cry  from  the  evening  in 
March,  1948,  when  Dave  and  three  friends 
met  in  his  one-room  apartment  in  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  to  create  something 
out  of  nothing.  Of  the  friends — Charlie 
Andrews,  Edie  Barstow  and  Bob  Banner — 
who  gathered  there,  one  was  an  English 
instructor,  another  a  dancer,  another  an 
advertising  man.  Together  they  created  the 
Dave  Garroway  TV  show  which  eventually 
landed  the  "family"  in  New  York. 

But,  just  as  that  initial  conference  cre- 
ated a  show  which  delighted  everyone,  it 
was  growth  for  Dave,  from  out  of  his 
original  beginnings,  when  a  stroke  of  luck 
took  him  out  of  the  straight  announcer 
category  into  the  "entertainment"  side  of 
radio.  That  period  came  for  Dave  two 
years  before  when  NBC  casually  tossed 
him  a  late  disc-jockey  show  because  he 
was  the  only  staff  announcer  who  didn't 
live  'way  out  in  the  suburbs. 

Dave  has  always  been  a  jazz  lover — and 
just  how  much  of  a  jazz  lover  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  Hot  Club  of 
Chicago,  an  organization  of  jazz  afficio- 
nados  with  lots  of  enthusiasm  but  a  low 
entertainment  budget  asked  him  to  emcee 
their  concert  for  a  fee  of  $15,  he  jumped 
at  the  chance. 

"I  remember  that  evening,"  one  of  his 
oldest  friends  said  the  other  day.  "Gene 
Krupa  was  the  guest  of  honor,  and  he 
simply  took  over  the  stage.  Dave  didn't 
get  a  chance  to  open  his  mouth  all  evening. 
He  retired  to  a  spot  in  front  of  the  band- 
stand without  $15  worth  of  resentment, 
and   enjoyed   himself  immensely." 

The  limelight  is  not  something  Dave 
Garroway  has  to  have. 

At  forty,  Dave  lives  a  bachelor  existence. 
Once  married  to  Adele  Dwyer,  a  girl  whom 
he  had  known  previously  in  college  and 
whom  he  later  married  in  Chicago,  he  has 
a  daughter  named  Paris.  It  was  a  war 
marriage  and,  during  the  period  when 
Dave  was  in  the  Navy,  the  two  grew  apart. 
Because  Dave  is  a  serious,  thoughful 
good  human  being  who  takes  the  marital 
vows  for  what  they  are— the  pledge  of  two 
people  to  live  and  be  together  the  rest  of 
their  lives — he  has  not  re-married.  When 
the  right  person  enters  his  life,  he  un- 
doubtedly will. 

Meanwhile,  Dave  Garroway  concentrates 
on  the  shows  that  bring  you  pleasure— 
The  Dave  Garroway  Show  and  his  Today. 
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health  mean  to  these  two  girls  to  whom  he 
is  so  important?  11:30  A.M.,  NBC-TV. 

VALIANT  LADY  With  the  sudden, 
shocking  death  of  her  husband,  Helen 
Emerson  faces  the  necessity  of  working 
out  not  only  her  own  adjustment  but  of 
helping  her  children.  Nine-year-old  Kim, 
eighteen-year-old  Diane  and  twenty-one- 
year-old  Mickey  will  react  to  their  changed 
life  in  different  ways.  Can  she  help  all 
three  equally,  or  must  one  suffer  for  the 
family's  benefit?  12  noon,  CBS-TV. 

WENDY  WARREN  Ever  since  the  fail- 
ure of  Mark's  last  play,  Wendy  has  known 
that  her  brilliant,  unstable  husband  was 
headed  for  another  psychological  crisis. 
But  even  though  she  herself  cannot  help, 
she  feels  that  Mark's  willingness  to  con- 
fide in  Dr.  Weber  is  an  important  step. 
Meanwhile,  the  strange  personality  of  Mr. 
Magnus  casts  its  shadow  over  several  lives. 
How  will  he  affect  Wendy's?  12  noon.  CBS. 

WHEN  A  GIRL  MARRIES  Ever  since 
Clair  O'Brien  came  into  her  life.  Joan  Davis 
has  discovered  that  she  herself  is  capable 
of  stern,  almost  ruthless  actions  which  she 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  if  she  had 
not  been  forced  to  defend  herself  against 
Clair's  wickedness.  Even  if  Joan's  sister 
Sylvia  escapes  the  net  cast  by  Clair's  lies, 
can  Joan's  life  ever  be  the  same  as  it 
would  have  been  if  Clair  had  never  touched 
it?  10:45  A.M.,  ABC. 

THE   WOMAN  IN  MY   NOISE    The 

more  the  Carter  family  changes,  the  more 
it  remains  the  same.  As  the  children  have 
grown  up  and  widened  their  interests, 
somehow  the  family's  interests  have  widen- 
ed along  with  them.  Instead  of  going  out- 
side the  family  as  they  make  new  friends, 
or  as  they  marry,  the  Carters  have  brought 
their  friends  and  spouses  into  the  group. 
But  is  it  an  unmixed  blessing  for  family 
feeling  to  be  so  strong?  4:45  P.M.,  NBC. 

YOUNG  DR.  MALONE  Ever  since 
Tracy  Adams  first  appeared  in  Three  Oaks, 
Dr.  Paul  Browne  has  felt  that  she  would 
have  an  important  impact  on  the  life  of 
his  friend,  Dr.  Jerry  Malone.  Paul  doesn't 
know  if  good  or  bad  will  eventually  come 
of  it,  but  Jerry's  confusion  troubles  him 
greatly.  Meanwhile,  Sam  Williams  and  his 
daughter-in-law  Crystal  face  a  curious, 
and  dangerous,  situation.  1 :30  P.M.,  CBS. 

/ 
YOUNG  WMDDER  DROWN  Though 
she  concentrates  desperately  on  her  tea- 
room and  her  children,  Ellen  Brown  can- 
not forget  the  heartbreak  of  losing  the 
man  she  loves,  Dr.  Anthony  Loring,  to  an- 
other woman.  Memories  of  Anthony  prevent 
her  from  turning  to  Michael  Forsyth,  an 
eligible  bachelor  who  admires  her.  Ellen 
struggles  hard  for  her  outward  composure. 
What  will  happen  to  it  when  she  must  meet 
Anthony  and  Millicent  as  man  and  wife? 
4:30  P.M.,  NBC. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

WANTED  CHILDREN'S  PHOTOS  (All  Ages-Types)  for 
billboards,  calendars,  magazines.  Up  to  $200  paid  by  adver- 
tisers. Send  small  black  and  white  photo  for  approval.  (One 
Only).  Print  child's  full  name  and  parent's  name  and  address 
on  back.  Picture  returned  30  days.  Spotlite  Photo  Directory, 
Dept.  6,  5864  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  California. 
SPARE  Tl  M  E  EARN  I NGS  for  Home  Sewers,  textile  painters, 
addressers,  typists  and  list  compilers.  Sew  or  paint  our  pro- 
ducts or  address  and  mail  our  selling  literature  to  select 
clientele.  A  sensational  home  sewing  and  painting  mail  sales 
offer.  Free  details.  Supplier's  Mailing  Service,  5591  Western, 

Buena  Park  2,  Calif. 

NEW  TOWELS,  LARGE  size,  assorted  colors.  Money-back 
guarantee.  12  for  $1.  Order  nowl  Murray  Hill  House,  Dept. 

100-A,  157  East  31st  St.,  New  York. 

WIN  CONTEST  MONEY.  General  Contest  Bulletin  gives 
hundreds  of  tips.  Lists  current  contest  and  rules.  Sample  25c. 
General  Contests,  1609  East  5th,  Dept.  305,  Duluth,  Minn. 
HOME  SEWERS  NEEDED,  Everything  furnished.  75c  per 
hour.  Tie  of  Month,  216  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  III. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY  sewing  neckties.  75c  per  hour  minimum. 
All   materials  furnished.  California  Neckwear,  Anaheim  6, 

Calif. : 

PROFITABLE  HOME  BUSINESS.  Make  Fast-Selling  chen- 
ille  monkey  trjes.  Literature  free.  Velva,  Bohemia  32,  N.  Y. 

HOME  SEWERS  WANTED 

WOMEN  SEW  RAP-A-ROUND,  spare  time— profitable. 
Hollywood  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Hollywood  46,  Calif. 
SEW— CUTEST   READY-Cut  baby  shoes.   Profitable,  fast, 

easy.  Liebig  Industries,  Beaver  Dam  10,  Wisconsin. 

HOME  SEWERS— 75c  hour  possible.  We  furnish  everything. 

Filmland  Neckwear,  Buena  Park  (1),  Calif. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

OUTDOOR  TOILETS,  CESSPOOLS,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned, 
deodorized  with  amazing  new  product.  Safe,  easy,  economical. 
Saves  digging,  pumping.  Details  Free.  Burson  Laboratories, 

Dept.  Q-96,  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 

FREE  BOOK  ON  Arthritis,  Rheumatism  explains  specialized 
system  of  non-surgical,  non-medical  treatment.  Write  Ball 

Clinic,  Dept.  750,  Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri.    

MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 
MAKE  MONEY  INTRODUCING  World's  cutest  children's 
dresses.  Big  selection,  adorable  styles.  Low  prices.  Complete 
display  free.  Rush  name.  Harford,  Dept.  L-3359,  Cincinnati 

25,  Ohio. 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  Weekly  mailing  circulars  for  adver- 
tisers.  Complete  instructions — 25c.  Siwaslian,  4317-F  Gleane 

Street,  Elmhurst  73,  N.Y. 

FREE  BOOK  "505  Odd,  Successful  Businesses".  Work 
home!  Expect  something  Odd!  PaciFic-TR,  Oceanside,  Calif. 
OPERATE  "ESCOLATOR"  MAILORDER  system.  Sell  any- 

thing.  Write:  Selbyco,  Decatur  96A,  Illinois. 

HOBBIES 

WE  PURCHASE  INDIANHEAD  pennies.  Complete  allcoin 
catalogue  20c.  Magnacoins,  Box  61 -TN,  Whitestone  57,  New 

York. 

PERSONAL 
BORROW  BY  MAIL.  Loans  $50  to  $600  to  employed  men  and 
women.  Easy,  Quick.  Completely  confidential.  No  endorsers. 
Repay  in  convenient  monthly  payments.  Details  free  in  plain 
envelope.  Give  occupation.  State  Finance  Co.,  323  Securities 

Bldg.,  Dept.  L-69,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska.    

PSORIASIS  VICTIMS:  HOPELESS?  New  Discoveryl  Free 
Trial  Offer.  Write  Pixacol,  Box  3583-C,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  INVITED— Cooperative  publishers. 

Meador  Press,  324  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MEDICAL 

FREE  BOOK— PILES,  Fistula,  Colon-Stomach,  associated 
conditions.  Newest  scientific  procedures.  Thornton  &  Minor 

Hospital,  Suite  C313,  Kansas  City  9,  Mo. 

PROFITABLE  OCCUPATIONS 

GROW  MUSHROOMS,  CELLAR,  shed.  Spare,  full  time, 
year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  We  paid  Babbitt  $4165.00  in  few 
weeks.  Free  Book.  Washington  Mushroom  Ind.,  Dept.  164, 

2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle.  Wash. 

INSTRUCTION 

ANALYZE  HANDWRITING  AT  home.  Learn  from  pro- 
fessionals. Understand  yourself,  gain  popularity,  earn  money. 
Tremendous  opportunities.  Illustrated  lesson  free  to  adults. 
International  Society,  Dept.  PWC,  Wilhoit  Building,  Spring- 

field  4,  Missouri. 

HIGH  SCHOOL— NO  Classes,  study  at  home.  Spare  Time. 
Diploma  awarded.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  HCH-15,  Wayne 

School,  2527  N.  Sheffield,  Chicago  14,  III. 

STAMPS 

FREE  VALUABLE  MYSTERY  Gift.  Approvals.  Raymax, 
37-BX  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City  8. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


AUTOMATIC  PROFITS  WITH  sensational  new  line  Lingerie, 
Hosiery,  Blouses,  Anklets,  Men's  and  Children's  Wear,  etc. 
Complete  line.  Every  item  finest,  guaranteed  quality  with  one 
or  more  self-selling,  exclusive  features.  Free  outfit  includes 

sample.  American  Mills,  Dept.  424,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

EARN  $150.00  weekly  full  time,  $75.00  part  time.  Sell  house- 
hold plastic  specialties,  tablecloths,  shower  sets,  drapes,  etc. 
Sure  Fire  sales  plan.  Free  information.  Halliday  Co.,  17-P 

Pennington  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.J. 

DEMONSTRATORS— $25-$40  daily.  Our  Lingerie,  Apparel 
Style  showings  are  sensation  of  party  plan  selling.  Isabel 
Sharrow  made  $258 — 11  days  sparetime!  Free  outfit.  Beeline 

Fashions,  4145-PJ  Lawrence,  Chicago  30. 

HOME  SEWERS  WANTED— Sew  readi-cut  ties,  aprons. 
You  make  them,  we  sell  them.  Jud  San,  518  E.  105,  Suite  C61, 

Cleveland  8,  Ohio. 

AMAZING  EXTRA-MONEY  plan  gives  you  gorgeous  dress 
without   penny   cost.    Rush    name   today,    with   dress   size. 

Harford,  Dept.  L-363,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio. 

A  DRESS-LINGERIE  shop  in  your  home.  No  investment. 
Good  commissions.  Write  for  Sample  Book.  Modern  Manner, 

260PW  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

SEW  CUT  GOODS  at  Home.  Easy.  We  instruct.  Ron-Son, 

Dept.  P  3,  16355  Euclid,  Cleveland  12,  Ohio. 

$30  WEEKLY  MAKING  Roses  at  home.  Easy.  Write,  Studio 

Company,  Greenville  14,  Penna. 

EARN  BIG  MONEY — Invisibly  Reweave  damaged  garments 
at  homel  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  8340  Prairie,  Chicago  19. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

EXTRA  MONEY  EVERY  Week.  I'll  send  you  full-size  Blair 
household  products.  Show  them  to  friends  and  neighbors.  You 
can    make    Big   Extra   Profits.   Write   Blair,    Dept.    185MC, 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

CLEANS  WALLS  WITHOUT  "Dough".  New  invention. 
Lightning  seller.  Walls  gleam  with  brightness.  Samples  sent 

on  trial.  Kristee  142,  Akron,  Ohio. 

BUY  WHOLESALE  THOUSANDS  nationally  advertised 
products  at  big  discount.  Free  "Wholesale  Plan".  American 

Buyers,  629-CM  Linden,  Buffalo,  N.Y. . 

BUY  WHOLESALE— 25,000  items— Catalogue  25c  Matthews, 
1472-K6  Broadway.  New  York  City  36. 


SALESWOMEN  WANTED 


ANYONE  CAN  SELL  famous  Hoover  Uniforms  for  beauty 
shops,  waitresses,  nurses,  doctors,  others.  All  popular  miracle 
fabrics— nylon,  dacron,  orlon.  Exclusive  styles,  top  quality. 
Big  cash  income  now,  real  future.  Equipment  free    Hoover, 

Dept.  B-119,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

GET  OWN  DRESSES  as  Bonus  and  make  extra  money 
weekly  part  time  showing  friends  nationally  known  Maisonette 
dresses,  lingerie,  children's  wear,  etc.  and  taking  fast  orders. 
Write  Maisonette,  4433  Sycamore  Street,  Anderson,  Indiana. 


NURSING  SCHOOLS 

"Opportunities 


Nursing" 


FREE    36-PAGE    BOOKLET,      - 

describes  fascinating  home-study  course,  plus  certification 
of  experience.  For  beginners,  practical  nurses,  hospital  aides, 
infant  nurses.  Thousands  successful.  Earn  while  learning. 
Write  Dept.  PW  3,  Chicago  School  of  Nursing,  Chicago. 
EASILY  MAKE  $65  Week  as  Practical  Nurse.  Learn  quickly 
at  home.  No  high  school  necessary,  no  age  limit.  Write  today 
for  free  booklet,  lessons.  Post  Graduate  School  of  Nursing, 
21E34  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

PRACTICAL  NURSING— LEARN  Easily  at  Home,  Spare 
Time.  Big  demand,  good  earnings.  High  School  not  necessary. 
Write  for  free  facts.   Wayne   School,   Dept.  AW-13,   2525 

Sheffield,  Chicago  14,  III.  

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE  BOOK  "505  Odd,  Successful  Businesses".  Work  homel 
Expect  something  odd!  Pacific-TR2,  Oceanside,  Calif. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
57-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information    booklet   free.    American    School,    Dept.    X374, 

Drexel  at  58th.  Chicago  37,  III. 

NURSING  HOME  TRAINING  Course  by  Doctors,  Clinic 
tested.  High  School  unnecessary.  Earn  while  learning.  Free 
booklet  tells  immediate  job  opportunities.  Glenwood  Career 

Schools,  7050  Glenwood,  Dept.  N14-3,  Chicago  26. 

DENTAL  NURSING.  PREPARE  at  home  for  big  pay  career. 
Chairside  duties,  reception,  laboratory.  Personality  Develop- 
ment. Free  Book.  Wayne  School,  Lab:  BA-9, 2521  N.  Sheffield, 

Chicago  14,  III. . 

LOW  PRICED  MONUMENTS 

MONUMENTS  DIRECT  TO  You!  Low  Money  Saving  Prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  back.  $14.95  and  up.  Easy  Payment  Plan,  only  10% 
Down.  Send  for  Free  catalog.  Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept. 
588,  Joliet,  III. 


£  v      no  High  School  Necessary;  No  Age  Limit 

■  TSend  for  sample  lesson  and  nurse's  booklet. 
It's  FREE  ...  no  obligation.  Just  mail  coupon. 
See  for  yourself  how  easy  it  is  to  get  BIG  PAY  .  .  . 
gain  social  prestige  and  financial  independence  as 
a  POST  GRADUATE  HOSPITAL  trained  PRACTICAL  NURSE. 
Learn  at  home  while  you  earn.  Don't  delay. 
Send  coupon  NOW! 

POST  GRADUATE   HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


•  9C34  Auditorium  Bldg. 

•  NAME 

•ADDRESS- 

•  CITY 


Chicago  5,  III.' 


_STATE_ 


Learn  Facts  About 

Colitis  and  Piles 

FREE  BOOK  Explains  Causes. 
Effects  and  Treatment 


Learn  about  Colon  troubles,  Stomach 
conditions,  Piles  and  other  rectal  con- 
ditions. Causes,  effects  and  treatment. 
140 -page  book  sent  FREE.  McCleary 
Clinic  and  Hospital,  323  Elms  Blvd., 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


THIS  GORGEOUS  BOOK  IS  REALLY  .  .  . 

HOLLYWOOD 
IN  REVIEW 

Once  again  the  editors  of  Photoplay  Mag- 
azine bring  you  Photoplay  Annual.  This  year 
Photoplay  Annual  is  more  glamorous  than 
ever!  It  is  a  treasure-mine  of  information 
about  the  stars  ...  a  real  Who's  Who  in 
Hollywood.  This  book  is  a  collector's  item. 
A  book  that  you  should  have  in  your  posses- 
sion. Here  is  just  a  brief  description  of  this 
truly  glamorous  book: 

HOLLYWOOD  STAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA— Vital  statistics 
and  pertinent  information  on  more  than  550 
stars — their  roles  and  lives  in  1953.  The 
addresses  of  the  leading  studios.  Now  you 
will  know  where  to  write  your  favorite  stars. 
BEST  LIKED  MOVIES  OF  1953— Captivating  scenes 
from  the  greatest  movies  of  1953 — here  are 
movie  memories  you  will  want  to  keep — 
forever ! 

COLOR  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  STARS— Gorgeous  4- 
color  photographs  of  Marilyn  Monroe,  Tony 
Curtis,  Debbie  Reynolds,  Jean  Simmons  and 
Stewart  Granger,  Jane  Russell,  Robert  Wag- 
ner, Doris  Day  and  Rock  Hudson. 
EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR— The  parents  of  1953 
pictured  with  their  youngsters — memorable 
weddings  of  the  year — divorces  of  the  year 
that  made  headlines — the  final  curtain,  death 
robbed  us  of  some  of  the  nation's  entertain- 
ment greats. 

THE  YEAR'S  NEWCOMERS— 20  new  stars  that 
made  their  mark  in  '53.  Pictures,  as  well  as 
a  thumbnail  description,  of  these  newcomers. 
See  and  read  about  them  here,  and  then 
follow  their  exciting  careers. 
PORTRAIT  GALLERY— Thrilling  full-page  pic- 
tures of  Charlton  Heston,  Ann  Blyth,  Tab 
Hunter,  Rory  Calhoun,  June  Allyson,  Ava 
Gardner,  Jeff  Chandler  and  Susan  Hayward. 

fcctt  Only  50c  At  Newsstands 
otitf       Or  Use  This  Coupon 

I   PHOTOPLAY  Dept.    MG-354   ' 

205  E.  42  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y°  | 

Send  me  postpaid  a  copy  of  PHOTOPLAY  I 
|  ANNUAL  1954.  I  enclose  50c. 
Name 

R  Please   Print  j 

M         'Address : 

|   City State | 


When  Faith  and  Love  Walk  Together 


(Continued  from  page  23) 
fun-loving,  restless  girl,  got  up  too  soon 
and  overtaxed  her  strength.  This  tragic 
error  resulted  in  a  heart  condition  which 
has  shadowed  her  life  and  Todd's  ever 
since. 

When  her  teen-age  girl  friends  were 
going  to  parties,  having  lots  of  dates,  skat- 
ing, dancing,  skiing,  and  enjoying  all  the 
fun  of  youth,  Edna  was  lying  in  a  hospital 
bed.  From  the  time  Edna  was  nineteen 
until  she  was  twenty -one,  her  greatest 
thrill  was  to  have  her  friends  visit  her 
in  the  hospital  room,  and  occasionally  to 
be  allowed  to  sit  up  in  a  chair.  She  had  to 
learn  patience  early,  she  had  to  accept 
the  life  of  an  invalid  while  her  friends 
were  marrying  or  starting  careers.  She 
had  to  have  more  than  the  ordinary  amount 
of  courage. 

During  those  years,  it  was  Todd  who 
helped  her  most  of  all.  When  she  became 
restless  and  railed  against  her  illness,  it 
was  Todd  who  consoled  her,  gave  her  a 
reason  for  continuing  her  fight.  He  brought 
the  world  to  her  in  that  colorless  little 
hospital  room.  And  he  was  often  with  her 
even  when  he  could  not  be  there  in  per- 
son, for  he  was  breaking  in  as  a  radio  an- 
nouncer, and  Edna  could  listen  to  him. 
Whenever  he  could,  between  shows,  he 
came  to  see  her.  He  read  aloud  to  her, 
played  cribbage  with  her,  told  her  jokes, 
brought  her  amusing  little  gifts.  He  kept 
her  hope  alive.  He  was  the  reason  for  her 
determined  fight.  He  was  the  sustaining 
force  in  her  life  then,  as  he  is  now.  "I 
always  could  count  on  him,"  she  says. 

I  odd  was  determined  to  marry  her  as 
soon  as  the  doctors  would  let  her  leave 
the  hospital.  Their  engagement  celebration 
was  held  while  she  was  still  in  her  high 
white  bed.  They  knew  it  might  be  months 
or  even  years  before  they  could  be  mar- 
ried, that  they  could  not  have  all  the  fun 
that  young  engaged  people  usually  can 
count  on.  But,  when  Todd  put  the  engage- 
ment ring  on  Edna's  finger,  they  asked  for 
nothing  more  than  the  love  and  trust 
they  shared. 

The  heart  ailment  from  which  Edna 
suffers  is  known  as  mitral-stenosis,  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  valve  which  pumps  the  blood 
from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs. 
It  is  a  condition  which  causes  breathless- 
ness  and  an  inability  to  exert  the  slightest 
physical  effort.  It  requires  rest,  unusual 
care  and  patience  to  adjust  one's  life  to 
this  impairment  for  which,  until  recently, 
there  was  no  alleviation.  Unlike  some  of 
the  more  usual  forms  of  heart  disease 
which  strike  out  of  the  blue,  Edna's  con- 
dition is  chronic,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  day  when  she  has  not  been  con- 
scious of  her  limitations. 

Both  Todd  and  Edna  had  given  all  these 
things  serious  thought  before  they  married. 
Both  of  them,  in  a  sense,  were  mature  and 
thoughtful  for  their  years.  Not  every  young 
man  just  starting  out  on  his  career  would 
be  so  unselfishly  devoted  as  to  propose 
marriage  to  an  invalid  for  whose  illness 
there  seemed  to  be  no  cure.  But  Todd  was 
not  an  ordinary  young  man.  He  was  in 
love  with  Edna,  and  the  life  he  wanted 
was  a  life  with  her.  Friends,  relatives,  doc- 
tors advised  against  their  marriage. 

"We  don't  know  how  long  Edna  has  to 
live,"  said  the  specialists.  "You  can't  have 
children.  She'll  never  be  able  to  live  a 
normal  life."  Their  friends  cautioned  them, 
too.  "You're  young,  Todd,  an  active  man. 
You  like  to  play,  to  go  places,  to  do  things. 
Edna  won't  be  able  to  keep  up  with  you." 

But  they  were  in  love.  It  was  as  simple 
as  that.  They  would  work  it  out — and, 
for  fifteen  years,  they  have.  Neither  has  a 


moment  of  regret.  Neither  sees  anything 
extraordinary  in  their  life  together. 

Todd  says  quietly  and  with  great  sin- 
cerity, "It  has  not  been  difficult  at  all.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  can  make  you  under- 
stand that.  Our  life  together  has  been  a 
partnership  from  the  very  moment  we 
were  married.  We  have  built  our  existence 
around  Edna's  capacities."  And  he  con- 
tinues earnestly,  "We  have  never  thought 
anything  about  it,  it's  part  of  us.  It  never 
was  a  hardship.  We  loved  each  other.  We 
wanted  to  be  together  and  that  was  all 
that  mattered."  Edna,  too,  never  had  any 
doubt  in  her  mind  that  it  would  all  work 
out.  In  her  soft,  shy  voice,  she  says  with 
such  feeling  that  there  isn't  any  doubt  she 
means  it,  "I  would  have  been  the  most 
surprised  person  in  the  world  if  it  hadn't 
worked  out." 

If  there  have  been  occasional  moments 
of  doubt  and  loss  of  hope,  neither  of  the 
Russells  admits  it  to  himself  or  each  other, 
nor  to  the  world.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
there  have  not  been  dark  times,  when 
Todd  had  to  call  on  all  his  love  and  faith: 
times  when  Edna  had  to  summon  all  her 
courage  in  order  to  keep  going.  But  keep 
going  they  did,  because  basically  they 
had  what  few  people  in  this  world  have. 
They  had  what  they  wanted. 

If  outsiders  wonder  how  they  made  their 
marriage  work,  it's  no  mystery  at  all  to 
the  Russells.  The  mystery  to  them  is  that 
anyone  should  think  it  had  to  be  made  to 
work.  It  has  been  their  life,  the  one  they 
were  willing  to  settle  for,  and  they  see 
nothing  extraordinary  in  it  at  all.  Their 
social  life,  of  necessity,  has  been  geared 
to  Edna's  strength.  And  many  a  night  they 
have  spent  alone,  with  Todd  reading  aloud 
to  her.  He  got  in  the  habit  of  reading  to 
Edna  during  her  early  days  in  the  hospital 
and  he  has  kept  it  up  ever  since.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Todd  and  his  attitude  to- 
ward their  marriage  that  he  finds  it  no 
chore  at  all.  In  fact,  with  his  wonderful 
ability  to  see  the  bright  side  of  every- 
thing, he  says,  "Reading  aloud  to  Edna 
through  the  years  has  been  wonderful  for 
my  voice.  It  has  helped  me  to  learn  voice 
placement." 

If  Edna  wasn't  up  to  cooking  dinner — 
well,  Todd  is  a  pretty  good  cook  himself, 
and  many  a  time  he  has  brought  dinner  to 
Edna  on  a  tray.  What  did  it  matter,  if 
Edna  couldn't  go  dancing?  They  could  go 
to  an  occasional  movie  or  a  show.  Or,  if 
she  couldn't  go  out,  they  could  play  cards 
together.  It  didn't  matter,  either,  that  part 
of  each  day  Edna  had  to  rest  in  bed.  She 
couldn't  work  and  Todd  was  out  of  the 
house,  so  she  geared  her  hours  of  rest  to 
his  work  day.  Fortunately,  too,  his  job 
and  its  unusual  hours  enabled  him  to  spend 
more  time  at  home  than  the  average  busi- 
nessman. Nothing  mattered  to  the  Russells 
except  that  they  were  married  and  happy 
together. 

The  thread  of  continuity  running  through 
their  marriage  is  their  faith  in  God  and  in 
each  other.  When  they  were  married,  Todd 
was  just  breaking  into  radio.  He  was 
making  the  tiny  salary — even  for  those 
days — of  $22.50  a  week,  which  meant  that 
Edna  had  to  use  ingenuity  that  would  have 
taxed  many  a  strong,  robust  housewife. 
Their  rent,  Edna  recalls  was  $20  a  month 
and,  says  she,  "My  marketing  budget  was 
$5.00  a  week,  and  I  made  out  on  it,  too." 

Todd's  salary  didn't  leave  much  margin 
for  emergencies,  as  they  found  out  when 
Edna's  heart  condition  forced  her  to  go 
back  to  the  hospital  not  long  after  they 
were  married.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  staggering  set-backs  which  would  have 
daunted  anyone  less  ebullient  and  optimis- 
tic than  Todd.   But  they   took  it   in  their 


stride,  even  laughing  when  she  came  out 
of  the  hospital  on  the  day  before  Thanks- 
giving, and  there  was  no  money  for  a 
festive  dinner.  Their  doctor,  on  discover- 
ing this,  went  right  out  and  bought  them 
a  chicken,  all  the  fixings  and  a  bottle  of 
red   wine. 

But  Todd  didn't  stay  at  $22.50  a  week 
for  long.  He  got  one  radio  job  after  an- 
other, doing,  as  he  puts  it,  "everything 
there  is  to  be  done  in  radio— announcing, 
acting,  disc  jockeying,  singing  and  com- 
mentating." He  worked  hard.  Not  only 
because  he  had  the  normal  ambitions  of  a 
young  man  but  because  Edna  needed  all 
the  care  and  help  he  could  earn  for  her. 
And  Edna  did  her  part  to  keep  their  mar- 
riage happy.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
a  young  and  attractive  girl  who  had  to 
lead  the  life  of  a  semi-invalid  to  turn  into 
a  nagging,  complaining  woman  in  spite 
of  herself.  But  Edna  didn't  let  this  hap- 
pen. Todd  says  that  she  has  always  been 
cheerful,  always  courageous,  always  happy 
to  listen  to  his  programs  arid  advise  him 
on  them,  to  help  in  any  way  her  limited 
strength  would  allow.  Her  faith  and  be- 
lief in  him  carried  them  through  the  years. 

Todd  of  course  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  keeping  Edna's  spirits  up.  The 
average  woman  who  can't  persuade  her 
husband  to  do  a  thing  around  the  house 
will  appreciate  what  it  meant  for  Todd 
when  Edna  couldn't  make  a  bed,  sweep  a 
floor,  run  down  to  the  corner  store  for  a 
forgotten  loaf  of  bread — little  things  which 
make  up  the  fabric  of  everyone's  daily  life. 
Todd  had  to  do  them  all,  if  they  were 
to  get  done.  These  things  are  outside  the 
scope  and  patience  of  most  men.  But  Todd 
Russell  had  married  the  girl  he  wanted 
to  marry  and  thought  nothing  at  all  of 
doing  chores  that  would  gripe  the  average 
husband.  "It  was  a  partnership,"  he  re- 
peats. 

Their  faith  in  each  other,  and  in  people, 
led  the  Russells  to  take  gambles  that  would 
terrify  others  even  without  the  hazard  of 
Edna's  heart  condition.  For  example,  eight 
years  ago,  when  they  left  Canada  and 
came  to  New  York,  Todd  didn't  have  a  job. 
But  talking  it  over,  as  they  always  do  with 
anything  major  in  their  lives,  they  decided 
that  the  moment  had  come  for  him  to  try 
the  big  time.  They  had  a  house  near  Tor- 
onto which  they  had  furnished  and  paid 
for.  They  were  without  financial  worry 
for  almost  the  first  time  in  their  married 
life.  But  one  night  Todd  looked  around 
him  and  said  "I  feel  settled."  That  was 
enough  for  Edna.  "It's  time  foi  us  to  be 
on  our  way,"  she  told  him.  And  tftey  sold 
the  house  and  came  to  New  York.    Todd 


Todd's   love  for  children   helps   make 
Rootie   Kasootie   a    kiddies'    delight. 
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COMBAT  INFECTION 
PROMOTE  HEALING 


WITH  ANTISEPTIG 


Campho-Phen/oue 

USE  IT  FOR 

MINOR  BURNS.CUTS 

SGRATGHES,ABRASIONS 

Quick!  Apply  Campho-Phenique  at  once  to  minor 
burns  from  hot  cooking  utensils,  hot  water  or  steam 
.  .  .  stops  pain  instantly,  promotes  rapid  healing.  The 
same  thing  happens  when  you  use  it  on  minor  cuts, 
scratches  and  abrasions.  Campho-Phenique  is  highly 
antiseptic.  Wonderful  for  fever  blisters,  cold  sores, 
gum  boils;  to  relieve  itching  and  to  guard  against 
infecting  insect  bites.  Used  on  pimples,  Campho- 
Phenique  helps  prevent  their  spread  and  re-infection. 
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WANT  TO  BE 
A  PRACTICAL 
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ACT  NOW— HELP  FILL  THE  NEED 

v  you  can  prepare  for  practical  experience 
i  Trained  Practical  Nurse  in  spare  time. 
'  Many  earn  while  learning.    Ages  18  to  65.  High 
school  not  necessary.  Easy  payments.  Write 
forfree  information  and  sample  lesson  pages. 
WAYNE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING,  INC. 

•252S  Sheffield  Ave.,   Desk  E-76,  Chicago  14.   III. 
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SHINES  SILVER  AT  A 


make  bigr  extra  income  spare  time.  Sen- 
sational selling  Star-Brite  banishes  rubbing 
shines  silver  instantly,  safely,  automatically  in  dtah- 
waterl  Many  other  unique,  new  money-makers.  Profits  to 
100%-  Big  value  Greeting  Card  Assortments,  Secret  I  GET  SAMPLES 
Pal.  Name-in-Skirt  Notes,   Stationery.  No  experience   I  am  ippRnViL 
needed.   Samples  on  approval.  Write  TODAY.  '  ""  ■rrnu'»l- 

Midwest  Card  Co.,  1 1 1 3  Washington  Ave.,  Dept.  C-35.  St  Louis  1 ,  Mo. 


FACTO RY-TO -YOU  SAVINGS 


14 


95 

*AND 
UP 


You  can  now  take  your  choice  of  more  than  50  of  the 
most  magnificent  monuments  you  have  ever  seen  ...  at 
prices  so  low  they  are  almost  unbelievable.  Imagine!  A 
beautiful,  genuine  Rockdale  Monument,  complete  with 
carved  inscription,  shipped  to  you  for  $14.95,  and  Rock- 
dale Pays  The  Freight.  Deal  direct  with  factory  for  lowest 
prices.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy  or  money  refunded  in  full. 


FREE... 


Illustrated  Catalog. 
Big  two-color  cat- 
alog of  more  than 
50  superb  Models 
to  choose  from. 
Send  for  your  free 
copy  today! 


You  can  use  our  easy  payment  plan  if  you  prefer.  Only  10%  down. 
ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  COMPANY  •  DEPT.    637    •  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


5 DRESSES 

For 

A 

NOW  AVAILABLE!  BRAND  NEW 
ASSORTMENT  OF  BEAUTIFUL 
SMART  STYLE 
DRESSES    ' 


Now  you  can  look  smart 
and  stylish  with  sensa- 
tional   low    priced 

glamorous  dresses  that  have 
been  cleaned  and  pressed 
— in  good  condition  for  all 
occasions!  A  tremendous  as- 
sortment of  gorgeous  ones 
and  two  piece  modern  styles 
in  all  beautiful  colors — in  a 

variety  of  luxurious  fabrics  of  rayons,  cottons, 
gabardines,  woolens,  silks,  etc.  Expensive  dresses 
—original  value  up  to  $40! 

FREE!  12  Different  Sets  of  Button  Cards!  5  to  8 

matched  buttons  on  each  card.  Worth  a  few 
dollars — but  yours  Free  with  dress  order. 


Girl's  Sizes 

7,  8, 

10, 

12, 

14 

are 

5  for  $2.75 

Junior  Miss 

Sizes 

9, 

11, 

13, 

15 

are  5  for  $3.75 

Women's  Sizes  12  to  20  and  38  to  44  are  5  for  $3.75 

Extra  Large 

Sizes 

46 

48 

50 

52 

are  5  for  $4.75 

Money  Back  Guarantee! 

Send  $1  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  plua 
postage.  Or  send  full  amount  with 
25c  postage  and  save  C.O.D.  fee.  Your 
money  returned  if  not  completely  sat- 
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had  been  here  for  a  short  time  earlier,  as 
substitute  for  Dick  Stark  on  some  of  the 
Ivory  Soap  shows,  and  he  loved  the  city. 

Once  again  their  faith  was  justified,  for 
Todd  got  a  job  as  master  of  ceremonies  on 
Double  Or  Nothing  just  a  week  before 
Christmas — after  being  in  New  York  only 
two  weeks.  "Our  friends  in  Canada 
wouldn't  believe  it  wasn't  a  put-up  job. 
They  never  have  been  convinced  that  I 
didn't  have  that  spot  all  lined  up  before 
I  quit  Toronto,"  laughs  Todd. 

He  has  been  with  Rootie  Kazootie  since 
the  show  started  three  years  ago.  To  Todd, 
the  puppet  characters  are  real.  He  loves 
them — and  the  children  who  watch  the 
show — and  his  youthful  audience  responds 
with  an  affection  for  Big  Todd  as  great 
as  his  own. 

Todd  and  Edna  would  have  liked  to  have 
children,  of  course.  And  an  occasional  doc- 
tor or  two  (their  lives  have  been  full  of 
doctors)  gave  them  hope  that  maybe  some- 
day it  would  be  possible.  At  one  time 
they  thought  of  adopting  a  baby.  They 
talked  about  it  at  great  length  but  they 
decided  that,  while  it  would  be  fine  when 
the  baby  was  little,  a  sturdy  toddler  with 
a  penchant  for  getting  into  everything 
would  be  too  much  for  Edna  to  cope  with, 
and  that  it  wouldn't  be  fair  either  to  the 
child  or  to  themselves.  Now  they  have 
given  up  the  idea,  and  do  not  brood  about 
it.  This  is  part  of  the  secret  of  their  ex- 
istence— their  ability  to  adjust  to  and  ac- 
cept the  circumstances  of  their  lives.  They 
have  so  much,  they  think,  that  it  would  be 
ungrateful  to  complain  about  the  things 
that  are  denied  them. 

Edna's  father  died  when  she  was  seven 
and,  when  her  mother  had  to  go  to  work, 
she  placed  Edna  in  a  convent  until  she 
was  seventeen.  "I  loved  every  minute  of 
it,"  says  Edna,  "although  I  am  not  a 
Catholic."  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
retains  some  of  the  serenity  and  discipline 
of  convent  life.  It  shows  in  her  quiet 
speech,  her  calm  approach  to  things. 

Todd  was  born  in  Manchester,  England, 
but  grew  up  in  Canada  and  lost  every  trace 
of  his  English  accent.  He  is  the  opposite  of 
Edna,  being  quick,  ebullient,  rather  ex- 
plosive. Although  the  Russells  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  very  religious,  their  life 
has  been  built  on  prayer  and  faith.  "Yes," 
says  Todd,  "I  pray  a  great  deal.  I  never 
pray  for  myself  or  anything  unimportant 
like  a  job  or  money.  But  I  have  prayed 
for  Edna,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  thank 
God  many  times.  A  few  years  ago,  Edna 
got  virus  pneumonia,  which,  because  of 
her  condition,  became  crucial  at  once.  Our 
doctor  called  in  a  heart  specialist  and  a 
diagnostician.  The  heart  man  gave  Edna 
only  a  fifty-fifty  chance  and  thought  I  was 
callous  when  I  said  to  him  that  that  was 
good  enough  for  me.  I  knew  that,  given  an 
even  break,  Edna,  with  the  help  of  God, 
would  make  it.    And  she  did. 

"During  that  time,  I  was  astonished  at 
the  number  of  our  friends  who  called  me 
up  and  told  me  they  were  praying  for  her. 
We  had  Catholic  friends,  Jewish  friends, 
Baptist  and  Episcopalian  friends,  all  of 
whom  were  praying  in  their  own  way  to 
the  same  God.  Our  two  Negro  maids  were 
Christian  Scientists  and  they  brought  a 
practitioner  to  the  street  in  front  of  the 
house.  When  Edna  got  better,  as  I  never 
lost  faith  that  she  would,  I  told  the  doctor 
that  I  didn't  know  whether  to  thank  him 
or  God,  and  the  doctor  looked  me  straight 
in  the  eye  and  told  me  to  thank  the  Man 
Upstairs. 

"You  know,"  says  Todd,  "Edna  has  cour- 
age. She  has  a  searching  mind,  too,  and 
demands  the  truth  from  the  doctors.  But 
that  time  when  she  had  pneumonia  she 
called    me    into    the    bedroom    and    said, 
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doctors,  what's  going  on?'  So  I  told  her 
she  had  pneumonia.  Edna  looked  at  me 
and  laughed.  Then  she  said,  'Is  that  all? 
I  thought  it  was  something  serious.'  And 
the  next  day  she  was  better." 

Four  years  ago,  the  Russells  were  given 
a  new  hope.  They  were  in  Hollywood  for 
a  brief  nine  months,  but  in  that  time  they 
heard  of  a  new  operation  which  was  then 
being  studied  for  people  with  Edna's  con- 
dition of  mitral-stenosis.  Hollywood  doc- 
tors told  them  that  they  might  possibly, 
just  possibly,  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Edna,  too,  could  have  this  operation 
performed. 

When  they  came  back  to  New  York, 
they  talked  to  doctors,  went  to  specialists, 
spent  weeks,  months,  years  of  hoping.  And, 
just  four  months  ago,  Edna  underwent  the 
operation  at  New  York's  Beth  Israel  Hos- 
pital. So  new  is  this  heart  surgery  that 
Edna  Russell  was  only  the  twenty-second 
patient  upon  whom  it  had  been  .done  at 
that  hospital.  But  such  was  their  faith 
that  never  for  a  moment  did  they  hesitate 
before  this,  the  greatest  gamble  of  their 
lives. 

They  do  not  say,  of  course,  what  each 
of  them  may  have  been  thinking  in  his 
innermost  heart  during  those  fateful  weeks 
of  tests  before  the  surgeons  and  specialists 
decided  that  she  might  have  the  operation. 
Nor  did  they  even  voice  to  each  other  the 
thought  that  maybe  it  was  their  biggest 
gamble.  But  that  it  was  a  gamble  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  For,  when  the  moment 
came  for  the  surgeon  to  enlarge  the  swol- 
len and  calcified  valve  with  his  finger,  he 
suddenly  said,  "I  can't  do  it."  He  had 
found  something  unusual  in  her  condition. 
Her  own  doctor,  attending  the  operation, 
and  the  surgeon's  assistant  walked  away 
from  the  table.  A  moment  later,  the 
surgeon  chanced  it  and  the  operation  was 
over.  Successfully. 

The  night  before  the  operation,  so  secure 
in  their  love  and  faith  were  Edna  and 
Todd  that  their  good  night  was  no  different 
from  any  other  night.  Edna  just  said,  "See 
you  tomorrow,"  and  Todd  said,  "Sure." 

They  won  their  gamble.  Although  the 
operation  is  only  four  months  back  of  her, 
Edna  can  walk  a  few  blocks  without 
gasping  for  breath.  She  can  make  her  own 
bed.  And  this,  she  says,  is  the  greatest 
thrill  of  all.  That  simple  little  act,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  illustrates  how  Edna 
and  Todd  have  lived  all  these  years. 
Things,  ordinary  little  humdrum  chores, 
were  impossible  for  Edna,  and  her  joy  in 
now  being  able  to  do  them  is  touching. 

Touching,  too,  is  the  little  motion  she 
makes  every  now  and  then  to  feel  her 
heart  beat.  "You  see,"  she  explains  softly 
when  she  sees  she  is  observed,  "for  years, 
whenever  I  sat  in  a  chair  I  could  feel  my 
heart  thumping  through  my  back.  Now  it 
is  so  silent  I  have  to  feel  it  to  know  it  is 
still  beating." 

The  surgeons,  the  specialists,  the  doctors 
attribute  part  of  Edna's  recovery  to  her 
courage  and  tenacity.  Even  surgical  mir- 
acles can  fail  to  come  off  unless  there  is 
faith  and  will  to  bolster  them.  Now,  the 
doctors  say  that  Edna  will  be  able  to  lead 
an  almost  normal  life  by  the  end  of  a 
year.  But  the  Russells  are  not  surprised. 
Of  course  the  operation  was  going  to  be 
successful.  Of  course  Edna  would  be  al- 
most completely  well  again.  They  never 
doubted  it  for  a  moment. 

For  their  love  story  is  more  than  a  love 
story.  It  is  the  story  of  a  partnership  in 
courage  and  faifh.  Todd  could  not  have 
done  the  things  he  has  done  without  Edna. 
And  Edna  could  not  have  beat  a  crippling 
heart  condition,  bouts  of  pneumonia  and  a 
drastic  operation  without  a  reason  for 
living.  Edna  Russell  is  alive  today  because 
she  wanted  to  be.  Because  she  had  faith, 
courage  and  above  all — Todd. 


Richard  Denning 


(Continued   jrom   page   34) 
size  of  its  home. 

Dick  knows  this  from  experience,  for — 
in  eleven  years  of  marriage — he  and  Eve- 
lyn have  lived  in  eight  different  homes: 
three  apartments,  large,  medium,  and 
small;  four  houses  which  they  built  par- 
tially or  entirely;  and  in  one  house  trailer. 
Says  Dick,  "Evelyn  and  I  were  happiest 
in  the  trailer." 

Their  life  in  a  trailer  came  shortly  after 
Dick's  release  from  the  Navy — a  four-year 
hitch  when  his  income  was  mighty  slim. 
He  worked  briefly  when  he  came  back  to 
civilian  life.  But  then  followed  an  eight- 
een-month "dry  spell."  That's  why  they 
turned  to  living  in  the  trailer. 

"Money  was  very  hard  to  get,"  says  Dick. 
"It  was  like  trying  to  pick  fruit  out  of 
season.  There  just  wasn't  any.  We  had 
some  savings  and  a  small  profit  on  an  old 
house  we'd  bought,  repaired,  and  resold. 
But.  as  the  months  went  by,  our  cash  re- 
serve went  down  the  drain  like  the  gar- 
bage disposal  chews  up   beet  tops.    Poof! 

"Yet  we  were  never  happier.  The  baby, 
DeeDee,  was  only  two  years  old.  She 
didn't  need  much  room  to  run.  Our  trailer 
had  a  shower,  radiant  heat,  and  TV.  Be- 
sides that,  I  built  a  patio  and  a  barbecue 
wherever  we  stayed  (rent — a  dollar  a 
day). 

"We  spent  winter  in  Palm  Springs  and 
summer  in  Paradise  Cove.  I  fished  at 
the  Cove  and  smoked  the  fish  on  the  bar- 
becue. How  does  the  poem  go  ...  'A  loaf 
of  bread,  a  smoking  fish,  and  thou  be- 
neath a  trailer's  awning'?  What  else  can 
a  man  ask  for?  That's  what  I  call  real 
living! 

"Our  trailer  started  a  trend  in  my  fam- 
ily. When  my  parents  came  to  visit  us 
at  the  Springs,  they  fell  in  love  with  trailer 
life.  They  bought  one  of  their  own.  With 
my  brother,  just  out  of  the  service,  the 
three  of  them  hit  the  road.  They  traveled 
for  a  year  and  a  half  through  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

"When  they  stopped  in  Florida,  my 
brother  met  a  lovely  girl.  He  made  the 
folks  park  the  trailer  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  while  he  courted.  When  he  and 
the  girl  were  married,  they  bought  a  trailer 
and  lived  in  it  for  two  years.  I  was  so 
impressed  with  all  this  trailer  activity  that 
I  thought,  for  a  while,  I'd  go  into  the 
business.  I  could  have  made  a  fortune 
selling  trailers  to  my  own  family!" 

Dick  never  planned  to  live  in  a  trailer, 
build  a  house — or,  for  that  matter,  become 
an  actor.  He  studied  accounting  at  Los 
Angeles'  Woodbury  College,  received  his 
CPA  degree  (cum  laude),  and  expected  to 
join  his  father's  garment  business. 

Then  one  day  he  was  cast  in  a  little - 
theatre  show.  He  was  immediately  bitten 
by  the  acting  bug.  Though  he  tried  to 
tell  himself  it  was  just  a  hobby,  he  found 
that  he  was  spending  all  of  his  time  study- 
ing scripts  and  none  of  it  calling  on  his 
father's  customers. 

In  1936,  he  auditioned  for  the  Haven 
McQuarrie  radio  show,  Do  You  Want  To 
Be  An  Actor?  The  weekly  winners  were 
given  a  screen  test  by  Warner's.  No  one 
was  more  surprised  than  Dick  when  his 
name  was  announced  as  a  winner.  "My 
teeth  were  crooked,  my  hair  was  too  short, 
and  my  voice  cracked.  I  did  get  the 
screen  test — but  that  was  all.  On  Mc- 
Quarrie's  radio  show,  nobody  could  tell 
what  I  looked  like.  But,  on  film,  my  fif- 
teen-foot head — on  the  projection  screen 
—left  little  to  the  imagination.  Needless 
to  say,  I  didn't  get  the  contract!" 

But,  in  1937,  Dick  did  get  signed  at  Para- 
mount. ("I'd  let  my  hair  grow  and  had 
been  to  a  dentist.'*)     He  also  got  himself 
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a  girl  and  a  bowling  team,  called  "Dick 
Denning's  Demons." 

Two  days  before  the  bowling-league 
finals,  Dick  had  a  spat  with  his  girl — and 
a  press-agent  friend  figured  he'd  capitalize 
on  Dick's  new  free-lance  situation,  roman- 
tically speaking.  He  intended  to  get  Dick 
together  with  Evelyn  Ankers  (then  a 
Universal  starlet),  hoping  to  get  some 
publicity  in  the  columns. 

He  came  up  to  Dick  the  day  before  the 
finals  and  said,  "I've  got  a  gal  over  at  U-I 
who's  crazy  to  meet  you." 

If  he  expected  an  enthusiastic  reply 
from  Denning,  he  was  disappointed.  After 
his  break-up  with  the  other  girl,  Dick  was 
bitter  and  ready  to  face  life  as  a  bachelor. 

"Not  interested,"  said  the  captain  of 
Denning's  Demons. 

"The  gal's  a  real  looker,"  persisted  the 
press  agent,  "and  she  thinks  you're  the 
greatest!  Whaddaya  say  I  bring  her  over 
to  the  alley  .  .  ." 

"You  win,"  said  Richard,  but  his  heart 
wasn't  in  it. 

The  press  agent  made  the  same  approach 
to  Evelyn  Ankers  at  U-I. 

"I've  got  a  friend  over  at  Paramount 
who's  dying  to  meet  you,  Evelyn." 

Evelyn,  a  practical  girl  with  an  English 
background,   asked,   "Who?" 

Said  the  press  agent  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, "Richard   Denning!" 

"Oh  .  .  ."  said  Evelyn.  She,  too,  was 
unimpressed,  but  agreed  to  meet  Dick  that 
night  a4  the  bowling  alley. 

Dick  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last  game 
when  Evelyn  came  in  with  her  mother  and 
the  agent.  He  didn't  bother  to  go  over 
and  say  hello,  thinking,  I'll  just  finish  the 
game.  She'll  wait.  So,  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand,  he  acknowledged   the  entrance. 

During  the  next  fifteen  minutes  Evelyn 
sat  thinking,  If  he's  so  anxious  to  meet  me, 
why  doesn't  he  come  over  and  speak! 
After  another  fifteen  minutes,  she  was 
ready  to  walk  out.  The  press  agent  prac- 
tically had  to  hold  her  with  one  hand  as 
he  desperately  motioned  to  Dick  that  the 
time  to  come  over  was  now! 


Fortunately,  the  game  was  finished  be- 
fore the  agent  was  completely  exhausted. 
When  Dick  came  up,  he  saw  that  Evelyn 
had  on  a  black  sheath  dress,  high  heels, 
and  a  picture  hat.  "She'll  never  be  able 
to  bowl  in  that  outfit,"  thought  he.  "I'll 
be  able  to  brush  her  if  I  ask  her  to  join 
me." 

"Would  you  like  to  bowl?"  he  asked. 

"You  bet!"  said  Evelyn  with  a  vengeance. 
She  kicked  off  her  shoes,  handed  her  pic- 
ture hat  to  her  mother  and,  with  a  set  of 
rented  shoes,  headed  for  the  alley.  To 
say  that  Dick  was  surprised  would  be  an 
understatement. 

Evelyn  threw  the  first  ball  so  hard  it 
split  the  black  sheath  dress  eighteen  inches 
up  the  side — strike!  Dick  was  impressed. 
He  was  more  impressed  at  the  end  of  the 
game.     Evelyn  had  waxed  him! 

When  Mrs.  Ankers  suggested  they  go 
up  to  the  house  for  a  cup  of  tea,  Dick 
jumped  at  the  chance.  Here  was  a  gal 
he  wanted  to  see  more  of.  The  session 
lasted  till  5:00  A.M.! 

Dick  didn't  want  to  appear  anxious,  so 
he  didn't  call  Evelyn  for  three  days. 
When  he  did,  he  kept  the  conversation 
casual  by  asking,  "How  are  you?  How's 
your  Mother?  Didn't  we  have  fun  bowl- 
ing the  other  night  .  .  .  and,  oh,  by  the 
way,   what   are   you  doing  tonight?" 

Evelyn  wasn't  deceived.  She  had  been 
smitten,  too.  They  made  a  date  that 
night  and,  from  then  on,  saw  one  another 
every  day  and  every  night  for  seven 
months! 

Says  Richard  about  their  courtship,  "I 
lived  in  Leimert  Park.  Evelyn  lived  in 
Coldwater  Canyon.  I  was  tired  of  travel- 
ing back  and  forth.  Besides,  my  tires 
were  so  thin  it  was  dangerous!  So  I  de- 
cided we  should  get  married. 

"In  a  half-hour  conversation  we  decided 
to:  (1)  get  married;  (2)  in  a  church;  (3) 
in  Las  Vegas;  (4)  right  away.  We  started 
for  Vegas  with  a  friend  and  his  bride. 
We  were  driving  through  a  little  town  half- 
way between  Hollywood  and  Vegas  when 
Evelyn  realized  she  had  on  a  black  dress. 


Happiest  home-life  days  for  Dick  and  Evelyn  were  when  daughter  DeeDee 
was  two   and   they   lived   in   this   trailer — just   one   of  their   eight   homes. 


She  didn't  want  to  get  married  in  black. 

"It  was  11  at  night  and  we  could  see 
only  one  light  on  in  the  town.  Our  good- 
luck  angel  must  have  been  sitting  on  our 
shoulder,  because  that  light  was  in  a  dress 
shop.  Evelyn  went  in.  The  only  white 
dress  they  had  was  a  size  12.  She  was  a 
14.  But  she  bought  it,  paid  $6.50— the 
highest-priced  dress  in  the  shop — and  we 
were  on  our  way  again. 

"We  arrived  in  Vegas  Sunday  morning. 
We  had  a  few  minutes  of  rehearsal  at  the 
church  before  we  realized  we  didn't  have 
a  ring.  We  found  a  jeweler  decorating  his 
window.  I  pounded  on  the  door  till  he  let 
us  in.  There  was  only  one  wedding  band 
in  the  house.  Believe  it  or  not,  it  was 
just  the  right  size!  With  things  falling 
into  place  like  that,  I  was  beginning  to 
think  that  this  was  one  wedding  that  was 
made  in  heaven.   It  was  just  meant  to  be!" 

When  the  bride  and  groom  got  back  to 
Hollywood  they  found  a  small  apartment. 
"Every  morning,  I  had  to  fold  up  the  bed 
before  I  could  get  out  the  door,"  says  Dick. 
"I  didn't  need  to  do  any  calisthenics.  It 
was  always:  'One,  two,  bed  up!  Three, 
four,  out  the  door!' " 

The  Dennings  didn't  stay  in  the  small 
apartment  long.  The  best  man  at  Dick's 
wedding  was  going  into  the  Army  and  of- 
fered his  apartment  to  Dick  and  Evelyn  if 
they'd  buy  his  furniture.  They  didn't  need 
a  second  invitation.  They  bought  the  fur- 
niture and  moved  in. 

Then  three  things  happened:  The  apart- 
ment was  sold;  Dick  had  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  and  was  about  to  be  sent  overseas; 
Evelyn  discovered  she  was  going  to  have 
a  baby.  They  needed  a  house  and  they 
needed  it  fast! 

"We  bought  the  first  thing  we  came  to," 
says  Dick.  "It  was  an  old  place  on  Cres- 
cent Heights  in  Hollywood.  It  was  so  an- 
cient even  the  termites  had  beards.  But 
we  thought  it  had  possibilities.  We  started 
tearing  out  walls  and  remodeling.  Every 
time  I  came  home  on  leave,  I  knocked  out 
more  plaster.  Ended  up  by  tearing  out 
one  wall  and  building  on  a  room.  Fin- 
ished with  the  same  number  of  rooms  as 
when  we  started!" 

It  was  his  success  with  that  thirty-year- 
old  house  that  interested  Dick  in  building. 
After  his  discharge  from  the  service,  the 
couple  sold  the  house  and  bought  a  trailer. 
Then  came  the  eighteen-month  dry  spell — 
no  work.  They  had  intended  using  their 
savings  as  a  down -payment  on  a  new 
house.  But  Dick's  unemployment  kept 
them  in  the  trailer. 

Then  Dick  started  working  again.  His 
first  job  was  with  Lucille  Ball  on  the  radio 
version  of  My  Favorite  Husband.  As 
soon  as  he  and  Evelyn  were  back  on  their 
feet  financially,  they  began  looking  for 
a  house.  They  found  one  in  Brentwood 
partly  framed-in.  Again  they  saw  the 
possibilities.    Dick  finished  the  house. 

Dick  and  Evelyn  had  no  sooner  settled 
in  the  Brentwood  house  then  they  spotted 
a  place  in  Encino  which  they  liked. 
"Again' it  was  only  framed-in,"  says  Dick. 
"I  guess  you  could  describe  us  as  the  fam- 
ily that  sees  possibilities.  At  any  rate,  we 
bought  it  and  finished  it. 

"On  the  way,  I  made  a  few  changes.  I 
enclosed  the  original  garage.  Made  a 
playroom  out  of  it,  25'x40'.  Then  I  added 
a  three-car  garage  in  the  back. 

"Like  Topsy,  that  house  just  growed. 
We  ended  up  with  3600  square  feet  under 
roof.  We  were  1000  feet  high  and  had  a 
picture  window  large  enough  to  see  all  of 
the  San  Fernando  Valley.  It  took  me  an 
hour  and  a  half  just  to  drive  down  the  hill 
to  work.  Believe  me,  there  was  nothing 
small  about  that  place! 

"We  had  three  gardeners.  But  that 
wasn't  enough.  I  found  I  spent  all  my 
spare  time  carrying  bricks  and  trimming 
shrubs. 


"If  we  had  a  party,  it  took  me  a  day  and 
a  half  preparing  for  it.  The  least  I  had 
to  do  was  clean  the  pool,  get  the  yard  in 
shape,  and  set  up  the  barbecue.  Then  I 
was  too  tired  to  swim  or  enjoy  our  guests. 
After  they'd  gone,  it  took  me  another  day 
to  clean  up. 

"We  soon  realized  we  were  living  ex- 
clusively for  the  house.  So  we  started 
looking  for  'something  with  possibilities.' 
We  didn't  find  a  house,  but  we  did  find  a 
hill  with  a  view  that  was  being  graded. 
We  bought  two  lots  before  we  were  fin- 
ished.    We'd  seen  the  possibilities. 

"We  sold  the  Encino  place  and  moved 
into  an  apartment  not  far  from  our  site. 
It  was  just  like  camping  out.  We  stayed 
in  the  apartment  until  I'd  finished  the 
house — the  first  one  I'd  contracted  for  all 
by  myself." 

This  new  house  of  Dick's  and  Evelyn's 
sits  high  above  the  Sunset  Strip.  It  has 
a  view  that  runs  from  Los  Angeles  on  the 
left  to  the  blue  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  right. 
Though  the  house  has  only  2000  square 
feet,   it's  designed  for  real   living. 

"For  one  thing,"  says  Dick,  "we  don't 
have  a  formal  dining  room.  We  feel  that 
entertaining  is  becoming  more  informal. 
So  when  we're  finished,  we'll  have  a  drop- 
leaf   table   against   the   dining-area   wall." 

The  living  room  and  dining  room  are 
combined  to  achieve  a  wonderful  spacious- 
ness. Every  night,  Dick  burns  his  scrap 
lumber  in  the  fireplace.  Says  that,  with 
his  garbage  disposal  and  the  fireplace, 
he's  happy  again. 

There's  a  half-wall  between  the  combina- 
tion living-dining  room  and  the  kitchen. 
Evelyn  finds  this  convenient  since  she  can 
be  preparing  for  guests  and  still  not  be 
cut  off  from  the  conversation. 

The  house  is  furnished  in  Early  American. 
Evelyn  is  the  decorator  and  has  haunted 
auctions  ever  since  the  day  they  sold  the 
Brentwood  house  with  the  modern  furni- 
ture. After  she'd  lived  with  that  for  a 
while,  she  wasn't  sure  she  liked  it.  Dick 
is  not  yet  sure  he  likes  the  antiques. 

One  day  recently,  Evelyn  interrupted  his 
script-reading  when  she  came  in  with  a 
new  purchase — an  old  cane-bottomed  chair 
with  shorter  legs  in  back  than  in  front. 

"Look  what  I  found!"  she  cried. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Dick  with  a  raised 
brow. 

"It's  an  antique,"  said  Evelyn.  "We're 
going  to  use  it  as  a  telephone  chair." 

"It  doesn't  look  very  strong,"  said  Dick. 
"We  better  not  get  too  many  calls." 

"Don't  be  funny.  The  chair's  good  as 
new — it's  only  200  years  old!" 

"Don't  you  be  funny,"  said  Richard.  "If 
anyone  sat  in  that  chair,  they'd  have  to  be 
ready  to  give  up  living.  If  I  made  a  chair 
with  short  legs  in  back  you'd  say,  'What's 
wrong  with  it?'  We  oughta  go  back  to 
modern — at  least  you  could  sit  in  it." 

Evelyn  put  the  chair  by  the  phone. 

"Well  .  .  .  how  much  did  it  cost?"  asked 
Dick. 

"Four-fifty." 

"Guess  it's  not  such  a  bad  chair  after 
all,"  he  said  and  went  back  to  his  script. 

Though  Dick  has  just  finished  his  new 
house,  he's  already  planning  another  on  the 
lot  next  door.  "We'll  build  one  pretty 
much  like  this.  While  I  was  working  on  it, 
I  had  a  lot  of  people  come  up  and  ask  if  it 
were  'for  sale.'  Since  they  think  so  much 
of  my  building,  I  might  just  as  well  sell  it 
— that  way,  we'll  be  able  to  pick  our  neigh- 
bors. 

"After  that,  I  think  there'll  only  be  one 
other  house  in  our  future.  Of  course,  it's 
just  a  dream  because  it's  ten  years  away. 
But  when  DeeDee  gets  married  and  there 
are  only  the  two  of  us  again — we'd  like  to 
get  another  trailer!  Evelyn  says  they're 
easy  to  keep  clean.  What  else  could  a 
mar^want?' 
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(Continued  from  page  54) 
awards  may  appear  most  intriguing,  but 
we  know  that — to  those  who  earlier  dis- 
covered the  program — the  prizes,  pleasant 
though  they  are,  will  be  far  outbalanced 
by  the  prospect  of  hearing  what  the  panel 
has  to  say. 

For  the  regular  listeners  have  been 
comparing  their  opinions  with  those  of 
the  panel  ever  since  last  August,  when  the 
show  went  on  the  air.  Letters  attest  that 
sometimes  a  listener  agrees,  sometimes  she 
differs,  but  almost  always  she  silently 
joins  in  the  argument.  Many  a  woman 
has  absent-mindedly  poured  a  second 
measure  of  soap  into  the  dishwater  or 
dusted  a  table  twice  while  contemplating 
what  she  herself  would  say  on  the  subject 
if  given   a   chance. 

What's  more,  she's  well  aware  that  her 
opinion  could  be  just  as  valid  as  that  of 
the  panelists — for,  to  the  questions  of 
Make  Up  Your  Mind,  there  are  no  ready- 
made  answers  in  the  back  of  the  book. 
Charting  its  course  away  from  that  of  the 
quiz  specializing  either  in  international 
affairs  or  in  encyclopedia  information,  this 
show  spotlights  baffling  human  relation- 
ships. 

When  he's  being  formal  about  it,  the 
show's  originator,  Arthur  Henley,  terms 
it,  "Opening  up  new  avenues  of  thinking 
for  people." 

But  Arthur  Henley  seldom  has  time 
to  be  formal.  Slim,  dark-haired,  wiry,  he 
possesses  both  quick,  alert  eyes  and  a 
quick,  alert  mind.  Together,  they  produce 
radar-fast  reactions.  He  can  sense  a  per- 
son's intent  before  that  person  finds  words 
to  voice  it. 

Therein  lies  the  reason  why  so  many 
facets  of  each  question  can  be  expressed 
by  the  panel  members  in  the  brief  minutes 
allotted  to  each  topic  on  the  air. 

Standing  in  front  of  the  group  like  a 
musical  conductor,  he  watches  the  expres- 
sion on  each  panelist's  face,  the  set  of  each 
one's  shoulders,  the  tension  of  each  one's 
hands.  He  can  tell  the  instant  his  regular 
members,  Edith  Walton  or  John  S.  Young, 
have  a  quip  to  contribute.  He  can  also  tell 
when  the  less  experienced  and  more  timid 
audience  member  or  celebrity  guest  has 
something   worth   saying. 

Each  member  has  a  number.  They  watch 
for  Henley's  hands  to  flash  a  signal.  Edith 
Walton,  in  the  number-one  spot,  may  be 
well  started  on  a  dissertation  in  which 
she  holds  a  strong  opinion.  But,  if  she  sees 
Henley  gesture  toward  number  four — the 
celebrity  guest— she  wraps  up  her  idea 
swiftly  and  gives  the  visitor  a  chance  to 
talk.  Thus  Henley  provokes,  paces  and 
produces  a  heated  discussion. 

That  it  also  turns  out  to  be  a  well- 
balanced  discussion  is  due  to  the  make-up 
of  the  panel. 

Henley's  anchors  are  Miss  Walton  and 
Mr.  Young.  He  discovered  Miss  Walton,  a 
writer,  book  reviewer,  editor,  critic,  on 
The  Author  Meets  The  Critics.  Impressed 
by  her  clear,  terse  statements  and  firm 
opinions,  he  also  found  they  were  soundly 
based  on  wide  experience  and  observation. 

John  S.  Young,  too,  is  a  person  of  many 
talents.  He  has  combined  the  careers  of 
radio  commentator,  Navy  officer  and  dip- 
lomat, and  has  served  the  United  States 
as  ambassador. 

In  Jack  Sterling,  Henley  found  a  master 
of  ceremonies  whose  radio  experience  is 
both  wide  and  deep.  He  can  cope  with 
any  situation  which  arises  on  the  air, 
state  his  questions  with  authority  and 
move  to  the  next  question  in  a  few  quick 
words. 

To  this  sound  construction,  Henley  adds 
another  factor — the  psychologist.  Says  Hen- 


ley, "Differing  opinions  are  fine.  But  any 
discussion,  to  sustain  interest,  must  get 
somewhere — it  must  have  direction.  After 
our  panel  members  have  expressed  their 
views  with  wisdom,  feeling  and — we  hope 
— with  wit,  it's  a  good  thing  to  know  what 
the  professional  student  of  human  emo- 
tions and  relations  has  to  say  about  it." 

To  express  that  view  he  has  chosen  four 
who  are  recognized  leaders:  Mrs.  Lee  R. 
Steiner,  teacher  and  consultant  in  personal 
problems  who  is  the  author  of  Where  Do 
People  Take  Their  Troubles?  and  A 
Practical  Guide  For  Troubled  People;  Dr. 
Fred  Brown,  professor  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, chief  psychologist  at  Mount  Sinai 
hospital,  and  distinguished  holder  of  many 
honors;  Dr.  William  J.  Eliot  Crissy,  also 
on  college  faculties  and  a  specialist  in  the 
field  of  vocational  guidance;  and  Dr.  Allan 
Fromme,  author,  teacher,  and  child  psy- 
chology expert. 

In  the  field  of  psychology,  Henley  him- 
self is  no  amateur.  In  his  few  precious 
spare  moments,  he  furthers  his  "psychology 
major"  by  reading  the  latest  tome  on  this 
subject.  To  this  he  adds  the  practical  ob- 
servations gained  in  twelve  years  of  radio 
and  writing. 

From  the  total  he  evolved  a  pet  theory. 
There's  the  force  of  conviction  in  his  voice 
when  he  says,  "You've  heard  for  years 
that  the  ideal  radio  program  should  be 
directed  toward  the  twelve-year-old  mind, 
that  the  audience  is  unintelligent.  That's 
wrong." 

He  gestures  with  a  decisive  hand.  "People 
like  to  think.  They  want  to  think.  The 
trouble  with  some  of  us  is  that  we've  given 
the  audience  too  little  to  think  about." 

He  proved  his  theory  in  practical  fash- 
ion. An  earlier  local  New  York  show  of 
his  titled  Press  Box  was  scheduled  into 
a  period  prior  to  baseball  broadcasts. 

"Don't  make  it  too  heavy,"  he  was 
warned.  "This  is  a  sports  audience.  They 
don't  care  about  anything  except  batting 
averages  and  who's  going  to  win  the  pen- 
nant." 

Henley  ignored  the  advice,  talked  to  men 
and  women  from  all  fields  and,  in  their  in- 
terview, encouraged  them  to  speak  about 
serious  subjects  rather  than  trivia. 

At  the  end  of  the  baseball  season  when 
his  show,  too,  went  off  the  air,  he  asked 
his  listeners  one  favor.  "Send  me,"  he  re- 
quested, "a  postcard  telling  me  just  one 
thing:  What  do  you  do  for  a  living?" 

Promptly,  the  postoffice  delivered  proof 
of  his  point.  There  were  more  postcards 
from  taxi  drivers  than  from  toxicologists; 
more  from  housewives  than  from  histo- 
rians, and  the  total  quantity  of  all  was 
most  satisfactory. 

It  was  these  cards,  carefully  tabulated, 
which,  after  he  had  plotted  Make  Up  Your 
Mind,  convinced  a  sponsor  he  would  be 
wise  to  risk  his  money  on  a  "think"  show. 

Every  day,  letters  from  listeners  add 
to  this  proof.  To  potential  questions  sub- 
mitted for  the  show  is  added  a  large 
quantity  of  mail  which  says  in  effect,  "This 
happened  to  me,  too." 

But  the  letters  which  Henley  really 
cherishes  are  those  which  also  say,  ".  .  . 
but  I  never  saw  the  humor  in  the  situation 
until  after  I'd  heard  the  panel  kick  the 
idea  around.  You  people  gave  me  a  new 
viewpoint." 

Which  is  another  way  of  repeating  Hen- 
ley's aim,  "We  want  to  open  up  new  ave- 
nues of  thinking." 

JIow's  about  trying  it  yourself?  Everyone 
knows  at  least  one  question  which  will 
make  the  panelists,  psychologists  and,  most 
of  all,  the  audience,  apply  all  their  ex- 
perience, wit  and  wisdom  to  the  solution. 


Haleloke — Hawaiian  Doll 


(Continued  from  page  27) 
and      plays,      just      like      many      others. 

But  Hawaii,  as  Arthur  Godfrey  has  said 
over  and  over,  is  still  a  veritable  paradise. 
The  climate  is  incomparable.  The  beaches, 
hills  and  tropical  plants  are  breathtaking 
in  their  beauty.  The  islanders,  though 
they  can  jitterbug  and  sing  our  pop  tunes, 
have  never  given  up  their  wonderful  cul- 
ture, their  love  of  native  dance  and  music. 
The  islanders  are  happy  people  who  live  to 
share  their  happiness. 

"'And  there  was  no  home  anywhere  hap- 
pier than  the  one  my  mother  made,"  Hale- 
loke says. 

Their  home  was  located  in  a  garden  of 
flowers,  and  roses  were  in  bloom  when 
Hale  was  born.  Her  mother  named  her 
Haleloke,  meaning  "house  of  roses."  Hale 
was  the  youngest  of  the  children. 

She  was  seven  or  eight  years  old  the 
time  she  came  home  all  excited  about  a 
silver  Christmas  tree  decorated  with  blue 
balls  that  she'd  seen  in  a  store  window. 
Always,  the  family  had  put  up  a  green 
tree.  That  year,  the  day  before  Christmas, 
the  garage  door  was  closed  to  Hale  while 
the  family  went  secretly  about  its  business. 
Christmas  morning,  Haleloke  found  a  pine 
tree  that  had  been  hand-painted  silver  for 
her — with  blue  balls,  too. 

"I've  never  forgotten  how  pleased  and 
touched  I  was,"  she  says,  "but  that  was 
just  one  of  many  things.  It  was  Mother's 
aim  in  life  to  make  others  happy." 

Haleloke's  mother  loved  to  entertain  and 
her  parties  were  always  gay.  But  she 
could  be  deep  and  serious.  She  was  in- 
telligent and  helped  Hale  with  school  work. 
Because  the  other  children  were  much 
older,  Hale  was  frequently  alone  with  her 
mother  and  so  learned  the  attitudes  and 
reasonings  of  an  adult.' 

"I  owe  everything  to  her,"  Hale  says 
simply.  "She  was  the  greatest  person  in 
my  life." 

Haleloke's  four  sisters — there  is  about 
twenty  years  difference  in  their  ages  and 
Hale's — went  to  the  University  of  Honolulu 
and  became  schoolteachers.  Hale,  when 
she  graduated  from  high  school,  went  up 
to  Honolulu  to  live  with  a  sister  and  fol- 
low the  same  course. 

She  never  even  finished  her  freshman 
year.  Her  education  literally  exploded  on 
December  7,  1941,  when  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor. 

"We  lived  in  the  heights  but  not  more 
than  five  miles  from  Hickman  Field,"  she 
says,  "and  we  slept  through  the  entire  at- 
tack." 

She,  like  the  other  islanders,  was  ac- 
customed to  the  Army's  target  practice 
and  thought  that  was  what  the  noise  was. 

"No  one  could  believe  it,"  she  recalls. 
"It  took  hours  for  the  local  radio  station 
to  convince  us  we  were  at  war." 

The  world  was  stunned  and  lives  were 
changed.  Hale  gave  up  school  and  found 
a  job  in  an  Army  ordnance  office.  She 
was  there  eight  years,  until  Arthur  discov- 
ered her. 

That  Haleloke  should  become  a  star  en- 
tertainer was  the  one  thing  in  life  she  had 
never  expected,  hoped  for,  or  even  thought 
of.  No  one  in  her  family  had  ever  been 
a  professional  entertainer. 

"And  yet  all  Hawaiians  are  in  show 
business,"  she  says..  "Everyone  sings  all 
the  time.     We  breathe  music." 

So  Haleloke  was  working  in  the  ordnance 
office  and  singing  no  more,  no  less  than 
any  other  girl.  She  made  some  home  re- 
cordings one  evening  while  visiting  a 
friend.  The  friend  played  the  records  at 
a  party  and  they  were  heard  by  a  guitarist 
from  the  Alfred  Perry  group.  Hale  was 
asked  to  join  the  group. 

Alfred    Perry's    musical    aggregation    is 


well-known  in  the  States.  His  program, 
Hawaii  Calls,  has  been  broadcast  over  the 
networks  for  many  years  and  is  presently 
heard  on  Mutual  every  Sunday  evening. 

During  the  war,  Arthur  Godfrey,  then 
in  a  naval  uniform,  met  Alfred  Perry  and 
his  wife.  They  became  fast  friends,  al- 
though Mr.  Perry  had  no  idea  of  Arthur's 
prestige  in  radio.  Arthur  promised  to 
come  back  to  Hawaii  for  a  vacation  after 
the  war,   and  he  did — in  1950. 

Alfred  Perry  took  his  dancers,  singers 
and  musicians  to  the  airport  to  meet  Ar- 
thur and  Mrs.  Godfrey  and  their  son.  The 
music  festival  began  at  the  airport,  crossed 
country  to  Arthur's  vacation  cottage  and 
continued  into  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

And,  when  the  group  left,  Arthur  grinned 
and  said,  "How  about  everyone  coming 
back  again  tomorrow  night?" 

On  the  second  night,  Arthur  singled 
Haleloke  out  of  the  group  and  asked  if  she 
would  come  to  New  York  and  sing  on  his 
show.  Now  this  is  the  amazing  part,  much 
more  amazing  than  the  tale  of  being  dis- 
covered in  a  canoe.  Any  other  young  en- 
tertainer asked  to  go  on  a  Godfrey  show 
would  probably  double  the  speed  of  sound 
in  getting  to  New  York.  Hale  merely 
murmured  her  thanks,  smiled  and  walked 
away.  When  Arthur  repeated  the  offer, 
Hale  again  was  non-committal. 

"Two  things  frightened  me,"  she  re- 
members. "New  York  itself,  and  the  dis- 
tance it  would  put  between  me  and  my 
friends.  When  you  have  happiness,  it 
doesn't  make  sense  to  leave  it." 

A  month  later,  the  entire  Hawaii  Calls 
group  went  to  Yakima,  Washington,  to 
take  part  in  a  civic  celebration.  There 
Haleloke   found   a   telegram   from  Arthur. 

He  enclosed  fare  for  the  trip  to  New 
York  and  suggested  that,  since  she  was 
already  in  the  states,  she  extend  her  stay 
— long  enough  to  see  what  show  business 
was  all  about  in  the  big  city. 

"I  still  didn't  want  to  go,"  she  says,  "but 
Mr.  Perry  and  my  friends  insisted.  At  the 
last  moment,  I  gave  in." 

She  was  met  at  La  Guardia  Airport  and 
it  was  explained  that  Arthur  was  in  re- 
hearsal. She  got  to  her  hotel  and,  a  few 
minutes  later,  Mrs.  Godfrey  phoned  and 
invited  her  to  dinner.  An  hour  later,  Ar- 
thur called  for  Hale  and  took  her  back  to 
the  studios.  He  told  her  that  she  was  to 
relax  and  watch  the  rehearsals  and  shows 
the  first  week. 

Haleloke  was  mightily  impressed  by  the 
performance,  studios,  the  cast,  Arthur  and 
the  city  itself.  Mrs.  Godfrey  invited  her 
to  the  farm  for  the  weekend.  The  Little 
Godfreys  asked  her  to  lunch  and  dinner. 
Janette  Davis  took  Hale  under  her  wing 
and  showed  her  the  sights  of  the  city. 

The  second  week,  Haleloke  began  sing- 
ing on  Arthur's  radio  program.  Arthur, 
who  pulls  neither  punches  nor  praise,  made 
it  quite  clear  that  he  wanted  her  to  stay 
on  permanently.  Hale  said  no.  She  made 
reservations  to  fly  home  after  her  appear- 
ance on  a  Wednesday-night  telecast. 

Arthur  turned  that  night  into  a  big 
Hawaiian  show  featuring  Hale.  He 
brought  in  Hawaiian  entertainers  from 
the  Lexington  Hotel.  He  even  flew  Duke 
Kahanamoku,  a  singer  and  ex-Olympic 
swimming  champ,  in  from  Hawaii.  On  the 
morning  of  the  telecast,  Mrs.  Godfrey 
phoned  Haleloke  and  asked  if  she  wouldn't 
put  off  her  departure  until  the  following 
Monday.  She  wanted  Hale  to  spend  the 
weekend  in  Florida  with  the  family. 
Duke  Kahanamoku  was  going  along  and 
Hale  could  fly  back  to  Hawaii  with  him. 

"I  gave  in  that  much,"  Hale  remembers. 
"I  agreed  to  stay  on  three  more  days." 

Haleloke    was    thrilled    by    the    telecast. 
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Not  only  by  the  honor  done  to  her  but  in 
the  tribute  paid  to  the  real  culture  of  the 
islands.  She  knew  by  then  that  Arthur 
did  not  have  a  narrow  understanding  of 
her  people's  dance  and  music.  She  found 
that  he  truly  shared  her  love  for  the 
subtleties  and  beauty  of  the  island's  culture. 

They  flew  out  of  New  York's  October 
frost  into  the  mellow  warmth  of  Florida. 
Haleloke  thawed.  She  and  the  Duke  and 
Arthur  talked  for  hours.  And  Haleloke 
signed  on  with  the  Little  Godfreys.  It  had 
been  a  hard-fought  battle,  but  everyone 
won. 

"That  was  three  years  ago,"  she  says. 
"Since  then  I've  come  to  love  New  York, 
show   business  and   my   new   friends." 

The  first  year  was  bad — lonely,  confus- 
ing and  bitterly  cold.  But  Janette  Davis 
didn't  let  Hale  down. 

"Jan  and  I  became  close  friends,"  she 
says.  "Jan  invited  me  to  dinners  and 
took  me  to  parties.  She  showed  me  Man- 
hattan and  taught  me  how  to  get  about  the 
city.  And  she  taught  me  how  to  move 
fast." 

In  Hawaii,  no  one  runs  or  walks  fast. 
People  stroll.  In  New  York,  it  is  rush 
and  run. 

"Walking  fast,  trivial  as  it  sounds,  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  I  had  to 
learn." 

Then  Hale  moved  out  of  the  hotel  and 
into  her  own  apartment.  She  has  three 
comfortable  rooms  furnished  with  blond, 
modern  furniture.  The  walls  are  pre- 
dominantly cool  green  and  she  has  dec- 
orated them  with  driftwood  collected  in 
Florida.  The  driftwood  reminds  Hale  of 
home.  Another  reminder  is  a  picture  she 
took  of  waves  crashing  on  the  Canadian 
coast.  Hale  is  a  camera  bug  and  she  has 
one  wall  covered  with  snapshots  of  the 
Godfrey  cast. 


She  also  has  a  large  collection  of  records. 
Crosby  is  one  of  her  favorites,  but  she 
likes  symphonic  as  well  as  popular  music. 

"When  I  feel  a  depressed  mood  coming," 
she  says,  "I  just  pile  on  the  records  until 
it  is  over." 

Her  closet  is  stocked  with  dresses,  skirts 
and  suits  in  different  shades  of  blue.  She 
dresses  conservatively  and  prefers  delicate 
costume  jewelry.  Her  favorite  shoes  are 
"spectators"  and  she's  sorry  she  can't 
wear  them  year  'round  here  as  she  did 
back  home. 

"Frankly,  I'm  the  world's  unhappiest 
dresser-upper,,"  she  says.  "I'd  like  to 
wear  jeans  all  of  the  time." 

Her  social  life  (on  weekends  only,  like 
all  the  other  Godfreys)  is  full.  She  has 
visited  almost  every  eastern  state  as  a 
house  guest  of  the  many  friends  she  has 
made.  When  she  goes  out  dancing,  she 
likes   soft   lights   and   soft   music. 

Hale  has  discovered  that  New  York  is 
not  cold.  She  has  friends  here  as  warm 
and  sincere  as  those  back  home. 

"But  now  the  shoe's  on  the  other  foot," 
Janette  Davis  says.  "It's  the  surprise 
ending  to  a  real  story.  Haleloke  is  the 
rock  that  her  friends  cling  to  when  they 
feel  low." 

Haleloke  is  loved  by  all  who  know  her. 
What  everyone  in  the  cast  and  office  has 
to  say  about  her  is  out  of  this  world: 
"She's  the  most  sincere  person  I  ever 
met."  "She's  not  show  business,  she's  just 
people."  "When  you  ask  Hale  a  question, 
you  get  an  honest  answer."  "She's  the 
kind  everyone  wants  for  a  friend."  "Hale 
is  tops." 

"Hale  must  take  after  her  mother." 
Janette  says.  "She  lives  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  others  happy."  And  she 
adds,  "Maybe  that's  why  Hale  is  such  a 
contented  person  herself." 


The  Lifetime  We  Share 


(Continued  from  page  41) 
He  doesn't  earn  all  that  fame — and  money 
— without  working  hard  for  it,  and  spend- 
ing most  of  his  time  at  that  work.  It  isn't 
just  the  rehearsal  time,  or  the  actual  hours 
when  the  shows  are  on. 

Of  course,  I'm  often  there  for  rehearsals, 
and  for  actual  performances,  too.  No  wife 
could  be  prouder  than  I  am,  when  I  watch 
my  handsome,  talented  husband  going 
through  his  paces.  Then  there  are  the 
interviews.  When  writers  ask  me  about 
Dennis  and  seem  to  want  my  opinions  and 
views,  I  even  get  a  little  proud  of  my- 
self, just  for  being  part  of  his  life  and 
knowing  so  much  about  him.  (And,  when 
Radio-TV  Mirror  asks  me  to  do  a  whole 
piece  like  this,  I'm  really  awed!) 

These  are  work  experiences  I  can  share 
with  Dennis,  just  as  I  go  with  him — at  his 
request,  thank  heaven — whenever  he 
leaves  town  for  an  outside  job. 

One  afternoon  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
he  walked  into  the  living  room  of  our 
New  Rochelle  house,  kissed  me  briefly, 
and  said,  "It's  on  again.  Another  one  next 
week  in   Philly." 

I  knew  what  he  meant.  The  first  of  the 
yearly  series  of  telethons  for  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Fund  was  coming  up,  and  once 
again  our  whole  lives  would  be  turned  up- 
side down  for  a  week.  For  all  the  tre- 
mendous spiritual  lift  I  get  each  time  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service  in 
a  wonderful  work  of  this  kind,  I  couldn't 
help  giving  a  big  sigh.  I  knew  only  too 
well  what  was  ahead  of  us  both. 

You  see,  about  five  years  ago  Ed  Sul- 
livan called  Dennis  and  asked  him  to  go 
upstate  to  a  hospital  and  put  on  a  bene- 
fit for  the  patients.  Dennis  didn't  know 
what  kind  of  a  hospital  it  was,  or  anything 


about  the  patients,  but  he  agreed,  in  his 
good-natured  way,  and,  the  next  thing  he 
knew,  he  was  trying  to  be  gay  and  lively 
and  funny  in  front  of  the  most  heartbreak- 
ing audience  he'd  ever  had. 

Afterwards  he  said  to  Ed,  "What's  the 
matter  with  these  poor  kids?" 

Ed  shook  his  head.  "Cerebral  palsy.  They 
can't  help  it.  They're  born  that  way." 

"But  couldn't  something  be  done?" 

"If  we  had  some  money,  sure.  But  these 
kids  are  the  forgotten  children  of  our 
time.  Nobody  cares  about  them." 

When  I  married  Dennis  two  years  ago, 
the  telethons  for  CP  were  already  as  much 
a  part  of  his  life  as  his  regular  work.  We 
had  decided,  when  we  were  married,  that 
we  just  didn't  want  to  be  separated,  ever, 
for  any  reason — so  I  started  going  along  on 
the  trips  to  Philadelphia,  Texas,  Miami. 

Now,  once  again,  we  were  off  to  Phila- 
delphia. "I'll  start  closing  the  house  Friday 
afternoon,"  I  said,  "and  I'll  bring  the  dog 
to  town  in  the  car — say,  about  two  hours 
before  we're  ready  to  leave?" 

Dennis  couldn't  answer  that.  Was  there 
ever  a  husband  who  could  handle  all  the 
details  of  closing  up  a  house,  for  a  quick 
trip  out  of  town?  Was  there  ever  a  wife 
who  could  explain  why  there's  so  much  to 
be  done,  in  so  short  a  time?  Our  jewel  of 
a  maid  doesn't  like  to  be  left  alone — she 
loves  "company"  in  the  house — and  ar- 
rangements had  to  be  made  so  she  could 
go  away  for  the  weekend.  Candy,  our 
boxer  dog,  would  have  to  be  left  in  town 
with  my  mother.  The  right  clothes  for  our 
trip  must  be  ready  and  packed. 

By  now,  I  should  have  known  better 
than  to  go  into  all  this  with  Dennis.  He 
had  enough  on  his  mind,  with  his  own 
work.    Besides,    he'd   been   on   a   diet   for 


two  months  and  lost  twenty-five  pounds 
(very  becoming,  I  thought).  However,  it 
added  to  the  strain  he  was  under,  and  I 
wasn't  a  bit  surprised  when  the  only  com- 
ment he  made  was:   "I'm  hungry." 

"Would  you  like  something  different  to- 
night?"  I   suggested. 

He  bravely  shook  his  head. 

I  sighed.  "All  right,  steak  tartare,  with 
the   trimmings." 

At  dinner,  Dennis  sat  working  egg  yolk 
and  chopped  onions  into  the  raw  ground 
steak,  and  chomping  away.  I  tried  not  to 
watch  too  openly,  but  he'd  been  on  this 
raw-steak  kick  for  weeks  now  and  I  was 
fascinated.  He  caught  me  staring. 

"I  like  it,"  he  said,  defensively. 

"I'm  so  glad." 

"But  I'm  hungry,"  he  added,  looking 
miserable,   "for  some   spaghetti." 

I  grinned,  and  touched  the  buzzer  with 
my  toe.  "That,  at  least,  figured,"  I  said.  A 
minute  later,  the  maid  came  in  with  a 
steaming  platter  heaped  high  with  spa- 
ghetti. Together,  she  and  I  had  figured  out 
that  little  problem  six  hours  before. 

We  had  to  leave  immediately  after  his 
TV  show  on  Saturday.  I  took  Candy  to 
town  in  the  car,  made  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  Mother,  then  started 
repacking  all  the  stuff  I'd  already  packed 
once,  back  at  the  house.  Now  I  had  to 
squeeze  things  into  smaller  suitcases.  I'd 
barely  finished  when  Dennis  arrived  to 
take  over  the  wheel  for  the  trip. 

Of  course,  I  got  some  rest  while  Dennis 
was  driving.  For  Dennis,  however,  there 
was  no  let-up  until  almost  twenty  hours 
later,  when  the  telethon  was  over  and  we 
went  to  our  hotel  in  Philadelphia.  I'd  been 
on  the  switchboard,  and  Dennis  had  been 
in  front  of  the  cameras,  for  eighteen  hours 
straight,  without  a   pause. 

"Wasn't  it  wonderful?"  Dennis  asked,  as 
we  ate  our  belated  dinner.  "When  I  brought 
those  kids  on  who,  last  year,  couldn't  even 
speak — and,  this  year,  they  talked  so  well 
and  looked  so  nice  and  everything.  Baby, 
that's  progress!" 

"The  audience  promised  a  quarter  of  a 
million,"  I  said.  "That's  progress." 

"How  was  it  on  the  phones?" 

"Easy.  They  called  in  and  wanted  to 
talk  to  you.  I  told  them  I  was  your  wife, 
and  they  right  away  started  asking  me  if 
you  wear  pajamas  in  bed,  what  you  like 
for  breakfast,  the  works.  I  answered  away, 
and  everything  was  fine." 

"You  told  them   what  I  wear  in   bed?" 

"I  wasn't  lying,"  I  said,  smiling.  "You've 
still  got  those  old  pa  jama  tops  in  the  bot- 
tom drawer  of  your  dresser.  I  just  said 
you   had  pajamas." 

"Speaking  of  bed,"  he  said.  "Hey?" 

"By   all  means,"   I   said. 

Ten  minutes  later,  we  were  both  fast 
asleep.  We  slept  for  ten  hours.  This  is 
our  routine  on  telethons,  no  matter  what 
hour  it  is  when  we  finish. 

Actually,  $400,000  came  in  to  the  Cere- 
bral Palsy  Fund  from  that  telethon, 
about  112  per  cent  of  what  was  promised 
over  the  phones.  I  think  the  response  is 
so  good  (some  other  telethons  don't  col- 
lect much  more  than  half  the  promised 
donations)  because  Dennis  presents  the 
evidence  of  improvement,  which  has  been 
bought  with  donated  money,  on  his  show. 
You  can't  look  at  a  child  who  was  help- 
less last  year,  then  watch  him  walk  and 
talk  the  following  year,  without  seeing 
the  good  your  money  has  done. 

That's  what  makes  it  so  rewarding,  when 
Dennis  and  I  make  these  trips.  That's  why 
it  will  always  be  worthwhile,  closing  the 
house  for  a  little,  leaving  Candy  with  my 
mother,  and  taking  off  for  Texas  or  Florida 
or  wherever  they  need  Dennis's  help.  It 
will  be  hard  work  and  great  fun,  and  I'll 
be  with  Dennis.  And  I'll  love  him  a  little 
more    each    week    because    he    hasn't    a 


selfish  or  unkind  bone  in  his  whole  body. 

I  didn't  know  what  kind  of  a  man  Den- 
nis was  when  I  first  met  him  in  Florida. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Dennis  James, 
he  had  just  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  party  given  by  a  fa- 
mous radio  executive  at  the  executive's 
winter  home  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 
That  was  three  years  ago,  and  I  was  liv- 
ing in  Miami,  where  the  television  coaxial 
cable  was  still  just  something  that  "might" 
get  there  someday.  Thus  the  name  Dennis 
James  meant  nothing  to  me. 

But  a  little  later,  as  I  went  to  get  some- 
thing from  my  coat,  I  caught  him  slipping 
out.  He.  stared  at  me  in  surprise. 

"Leaving  so  soon,  Mr.  James?"  I  asked. 

He  pulled  a  pad  of  paper  and  a  pencil 
from  his  jacket,  and  hastily  scribbled  a 
few  words.  "Throat  operation,  can't  talk. 
You  a  guest  at  this  party?" 

"Why,  yes,"  I  said,  when  I'd  read  his 
message.  "I'm  Marjorie  Crawford." 

He  scribbled  again.  "Thought  stag,  no 
girls.  Just  sneaking  out.  Hate  stags." 

I  laughed.  "There  will  be  lots  of  girls, 
and  besides,  you  can't  leave.  After  all, 
you're  the  guest  of  honor." 

He  raised  his  eyebrows  and  pointed 
to  himself,  shaping  the  word:    "Me?" 

"Of  course." 

"Nobody  told  me,"  he  wrote.  "Hell  of  a 
note.  Thanks  for  saving  me.  Will  sneak 
back   in.   See   you   later?" 

"I  hope  so."  I  did  see  a  lot  of  him,  that 
night  and  later,  and  a  year  later  I  married 
him. 

Just  before  the  party  was  over,  Dennis 
handed  me  another  slip  of  paper.  "Drive 
you  back  to  Miami?" 

It  was  only  a  twenty-five-mile  drive 
along  Highway  No.  1,  one  of  the  prettiest 
rides  in  the  country — especially  when 
there  is  a  big  moon  and  a  few  white  clouds 
in  a  light  balmy  sky.  For  part  of  the  way, 
you  drive  with  the  ocean  on  your  left  and 
it  is  about  as  romantic  as  you  can  get. 
But,  with  his  hands  on  the  wheel,  Dennis 
couldn't  write.  And  there  I  was,  riding 
with  a  man  I  knew  was  handsome  and 
charming  and  a  terrific  dancer,  completely 
without  communication.  What  would  his 
voice  sound  like  if  I  could  hear  it?  Would 
he  really  have  something  to  say,  or 
would  his  conversation  be  limited  to 
clipped  half-sentences,  like  his  notes? 

It  was  like  talking  to  a  robot  with  three 
answers:  a  smiling  nod,  a  frowning  shake 
of  the  head,  and  a  raised  eyebrow  for 
maybe.  I  turned  on  the  radio,  finally,  and 
we  rode   in  a   companionable   silence. 

As  he  took  me  to  my  door,  however,  out 
came  the  pad  and  pencil  again.  "May  I 
see  you  tomorrow?   Please!" 

By  the  time,  two  or  three  weeks  later, 
that  I  finally  did  hear  Dennis's  voice,  we'd 
learned  how  to  share  those  companion- 
able silences  where  you  can  be  happy 
together  without  needing  to  talk,  and  we'd 
learned  to  understand  and  appreciate  each 
other  without  having  to  put  everything 
into   words. 

I  had  already  discovered  that  Dennis 
was  a  big  man,  full  of  humor  and  sur- 
prises and  talent  and  heart.  Dennis  is  a 
very  glib  gent,  as  you  who  watch  his 
shows  already  know.  Furthermore,  he 
prefers  to  play  down  the  special  quali- 
ties in  himself  that  I  most  love  in  him — 
especially  the  fact  that  he  really  has  a 
heart.  He's  afraid  people  will  think  him 
a  ham  with  a  ready  tear  in  his  eye. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  what  would  have 
happened  if  he'd  been  able  to  give  me  a 
spiel  during  those  first  days  in  Miami.  I 
might  never  have  had  the  chance  to  learn 
that  he  was  exactly  the  man  I  wanted  to 
spend   the   rest   of   my   life   with. 

The  silence  that  cost  Dennis  so  much  in 
lost  shows  turned  out  to  be  a  golden 
break  for  me. 


"If  you  could  only  cook!" 

he  murmured. 

DON'T  YOU  let  a  man  get  away  from 
you  on  that  flimsy  excuse! 

BECAUSE  YOU  can  cook. 

EVEN  IF  you've  been  hanging  over  a 
hot  typewriter  in  an  office  instead  of  a 
hot  stove  in  a  kitchen,  you  can  cook. 

AND  LIKE  an  expert.  (Even,  confiden- 
tially, as  well  as  his  own  dear  mother.) 

OVER  5V2  MILLION  women  are  cooking 
today  with  recipes  tested  in  our  kitch- 
ens. Why  not  you? 

SLIP  INTO  a  bookstore  and  turn  a  few 
pages  of  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  NEW 
Cook  Book.  See  how  different  this 
cook  book  is.  Not  just  recipes  but 
modern  recipes  .  .  .  and  step-by-step 
instructions,  explanatory  pictures  and 
charts,  all  easy  to  follow. 

"DELICIOUS!"  he'll  say  .  .  .  and  you'll 
love  it. 

AT    BOOKSTORES    OR    BY    MAIL 


Better  Homes  &  Gardens 

616  Meredith  Bldg.,  Des  Moines  3,  Iowa 

I  enclose  $3.95  (Canada  $4.50)  for 
your  NEW  Cook  Book  .  .  .  satisfaction 
or  my  money  back! 


Name , 

Street 

City Zone.. 

State 


f  How  to  Make  Money  with 
-,    Simple  Cartoons' 


A  book  everyone  who  likes  to 
''draw  should  have.  It  is  free; 
no  obligation.  Simply  address 


"Cartoonists*  exchange 

Dept.  593       Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

CONTEST  CASH 

Get  your  share  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  given  away  in 
contests  right  now!  Get  aid  in  contest  winning  you  can't  get 
elsewhere.  Our  members  have  won  BIG  CASH!  "Contest 
Aids"  contains  valuable  advice  and  explains  everything. 
Contains  winning  entries  in  recent  contests.  Almost  writes 
your  entry  for  you!  Answering  this  ad  may  make  you  the 
next  BIG  WINNER!  Clip  out  this  ad  and  mail  with  10c 
today  for  "Contests  Aids"  and  this  month's  bulletin  of 
new  Cash  giving  contests.     ACT  NOW! 

EDITOR,  VICTOR  PUBLISHING  CO.,   Dept.   A 
212  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  10.   N.  Y, 


IF  YOU  SUFFER 

OJtgAI    of  HEADACHE 

rjMWMW  NEURALGIA 

NEURITIS 


get 


with 


the  way  thousands  of 

physicians  and  dentists  recommend. 

HERE'S  WHY  .  .  .  Anacin  is  like  a  doctor's 
prescription.  That  is,  Anacin  contains  not 
just  one  but  a  combination  of  medically 
proved  active  ingredients.  No  other  product 
gives  faster,  longer-lasting  relief  from  pain 
of  headache,  neuralgia,  neuritis  than  Anacin 
tablets.  Buy  Anacin®  today! 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  Way 

Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That 
Relieves  Pain  —  Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
view  healing  substance  with  the  astonish- 
ing ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to 
stop  bleeding  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  pain  was  relieved 
promptly.  And,  while  gently  relieving 
lain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
jlace. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be 
a  problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)  —  discovery  of  a  world- 
famous  research  institute. 

Now  this  new  healing  substance  is 
offered  in  ointment  form  under  the  name 
of  Preparation  H*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
stores  —  money  back  guarantee.     'Trade  Mark 


MATERNITY   STYLES 


| Shop  by  mail  and  save.  Dresses  &  suits  for   -— ■  ^lOrsB 
\  morning:,  street,  afternoon,  or  sports,  ^^^^fc™ 

$2.95    to    $22.50.    Also    maternity    corsets    £^ 
lingerie.    (Catalog    mailed    In    plain    envelope.) 


CRAWFORD'S,  Dept.  T.  8015  Wornall.  Kansas  City  14.  Mo. 


MAkt  DRESS  SHOP 


IN 
YOUR  HOME 


fifth  Aveaue,  New  York  firm  dceirva  ambitious 
women  to  sell  Dresses,  Suits.  Lingerie  in  and 
from  their  home.  As  scon  in  "Vogue."  "Mademoi- 
selle."  Experience  unnecessary.  Good  Commis- 
sions. Free  Dresses  too  for  personal  use  as  EXTRA  BONUS.  No  invest- 
ment. Write  for  Sample  Book. 
Modem  Manner  Clothes,  260  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  T-3,  New  York 


TOWELS 


sloo 


14       Large  Size 

XL  Assorted  Colors  ONLY 

Money    Back     Guarantee.     Order     Now 

MURRAY  HILL  HOUSE,  Dept.  68-H 

157   East  31st   St.,  New   York   16.  N.  Y. 

^HHB      Dealers1  Inquiries  Invited  hhhm 


Sell  New   "Lifelike  Action"  Greeting  Cards 

MAKE  $50,  $75,   $100 

\  EXTRA  MONEY 

|    AGAIN  AND  AGAIN! 

a  Show  amazing  value  Birthday, 
!?  Get  Well  cards,  wrappings, 
novelties.  Profits  to  lOO^oi 
plus  famous  products  as  bonus. 
write  for  Free  Trial  outfit  of 
Feature  assortments  on  ap- 
proval,   free  color  Catalog. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 
North    Abington    321,   Mass. 


w    1954    All    Occa: 

s't     of      3-dimensic 

butterfly   designs! 


FREE   SAMPLES 

Personal    Stationery 


CONFIDENTIAL 


■  You  con  get  the  cosh  you  need 
I  immediately  .  .  .  entirely  by  moil. 
I  No  co-signers  or  endorsers  re- 
I  quired.  No  inquiries  of  employers, 
I  relatives,  or  friends.  Convenient 
I  monthly  payments  to  fit  your  in- 
|  come.  Men  and  women,  over  25, 
|  with  steady  income  eligible,  any- 
|  where  in  U.  S.  If  you  need  $50  to 
_  $500  extra  cash  for  any  purpose, 
J  moil  the  coupon  todoy;  we'll  rush 
I  free  application   blank  to  you. 

Licensed  by 
I  NEBRASKA  BAJ£KJNG_  DEPARTMENT 

!  AMIRicAM'LOAMyLAM"" 

City  National  Bank  BIdg. 
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s50°-°  to  s500°-° 


Application  Blank 

SENT    FREE 
in  Plain  Envelope 
(NO   OBLIGATION) 


Omaha  2,  Nebraska ...  Dept.  TW-3 


|  KAME..., 
R  I  ADD8ESS- 


CITY. 


OCCUPATION AGE. 

Huibond  or 

Wife'!  OCCUPATION 


Front  Page  Farrell 


(Continued  from  page  25) 
strongly  composed  weathered-red  freight 
trains,  vividly  highlighted  by  a  shaft  of 
sunlight.  Some  muted  and  low-keyed,  like 
the  study  of  an  old  derelict  in  Bowery 
surroundings,  or  of  torn  billposters  waving 
in  a  dreary  wind. 

Many,  many  pictures,  all  beautifully  exe- 
cuted, all  of  them  the  work  of  the  success- 
ful and  sensitive  professional  painter  named 
Staats  Cotsworth,  who  is  also  the  success- 
ful and  sensitive  professional  actor  known 
to  radio  listeners  as  Front  Page  Farrell, 
in  the  daytime  dramatic  serial  of  that 
name.  (Listeners  remember  him,  too,  as 
the  fellow  who  played  Casey,  the  Crime 
Photographer,  for  eight  years  on  radio,  and 
as  an  actor  who  has  appeared  in  many 
other  radio  and  television  roles.  And  on  the 
stage — most  recently  in  Jose  Ferrer's  dis- 
tinguished production  of  "Richard  III"  at 
New  York's  City  Center.) 

The  big  studio  easel,  set  at  the  many- 
windowed  north  end  of  the  room,  is  where 
Staats  works  at  home.  The  pots  of 
brushes,  the  tubes  of  casein  paint  (which 
he  now  prefers  to  the  usual  oil  colors),  the 
waiting  palette  and  clean  white  gesso 
board  in  readiness  for  any  time  free  from 
scripts  or  the  hundred-and-one  details  of 
an  actor's  job.  Waiting  for  free  time,  be- 
cause acting  comes  first  with  Staats,  al- 
though painting  runs  it  a  close  second. 

"I  have  no  such  conflict  of  interests," 
Muriel  Kirkland  Cotsworth  tells  you,  as 
you  sink  into  the  comfortable  sofa  facing 
the  fireplace — and  David  L.  Swasey's  por- 
trait of  her  above  it,  the  one  picture  in 
the  room  not  painted  by  her  husband.  "I'm 
an  actress — and  a  housekeeper,  of  course. 
Staats  is  interested,  and  expert,  at  so  many 
things.  Painting,  photography,  even  cook- 
ing— and  designing  things,  like  these  book- 
shelves on  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  with 
the  little  arched  recesses  for  ornaments. 
That  was  his  idea.  He  painted  the  lamp 
shade  to  match  the  antique  base  we  found, 
reproducing  the  little  cherubs  and  the  de- 
sign. He  planned  the  cabinets  that  are  built 
around  the  radiator,  to  conceal  it  and  also 
to  hold  his  art  materials  neatly  and  keep 
the  room  from  looking  messy,  since  he  has 
to  use  that  end  of  it  for  his  studio. 

"We  like  having  the  easel  there,  some- 
times with  an  unfinished  piece  of  work  on 
it.  Friends  come  in  and  take  a  peek,  give 
it  more  attention  if  they're  interested,  or 
they  can  sit  with  their  backs  to  it!  Since  we 
moved  to  this  larger  apartment  Staats  has 
been  able  to  get  far  more  work  done  be- 
cause his  tools  are  always  set  up  and  wait- 
ing. He  finished  enough  paintings  for  his 
one-man  exhibition  in  New  York  in  1948, 
for  another  one  last  year  and,  since  then, 
for  the  January  exhibiton  this  year  at  the 
Art  Alliance  in  Philadelphia." 

(Some  of  his  fellow  performers  who  are 
proud  owners  of  Staats  Cotsworth  pictures 
are  Nina  Foch,  Shirley  Booth,  Karl  Swen- 
son,  Richard  Stark,  Paul  McGrath,  Henry 
Jaffe — and  Florence  Williams,  the  girl  who 
plays  his  wife  Sally  Farrell.  Florence  has 
one  of  his  watercolors,  a  view  of  her  house 
in  the  country,  made  during  a  visit  of  the 
Cotsworths.) 

Staats  and  Muriel  have  been  married 
since  1936.  At  that  time  she  was  already 
well  known  on  the  stage  as  Muriel  Kirk- 
land, who  made  her  first  big  hit  as  the  in- 
genue in  the  hit  play,  "Strictly  Dishonor- 
able." They  met  in  the  summer  of  1935, 
on  the  boat  going  up  to  Magnolia,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  their  respective  jobs.  Muriel, 
arriving  a  second  before  sailing  time,  came 
dashing  up  the  gangplank  as  it  was  about 
to  be  removed.  Staats  was  one  of  the 
four  other  members  of  the  cast,  already 
aboard,  who  cheered  her  on.     She  wasn't 


sure  she  liked  him  too  well  at  that  first 
meeting.  He  had  seemed  just  a  shade  too 
noisy  in  his  cheering,  and  just  a  shade  too 
sure  of  himself  as  she  got  to  know  him 
better  that  evening.  She  thought  he  talked 
rather  knowingly  about  art,  for  a  fellow 
who  was  an  actor,  not  realizing  it  was  the 
other  half  of  his  life  he  was  already  be- 
ginning to  share  with  her. 

She  learned  that,  while  she  was  to  play 
the  leading  woman  in  the  play,  "Private 
Lives,"  it  was  not  Staats  who  would  play 
opposite  her,  but  another  actor  in  the 
group  whose  previous  experience  had 
been  chiefly  in  singing  roles.  Staats  was 
to  play  the  second  lead  but,  as  rehearsals 
got  underway,  it  became  only  too  apparent 
that  the  men's  roles  should  be  reversed. 
Staats  was  given  the  lead,  opposite  Muriel, 
and  the  other  man  took  over  his  part,  a 
happier  arrangement  for  all  concerned. 
Much,  much  happier  for  Staats,  who  had 
always  secretly  hankered  to  play  this 
role  and  already  knew  enough  about  it  to 
learn  quickly.  Much  happier,  too,  because 
he  was  getting  quite  interested  in  the 
petite,  auburn-haired  girl  with  the  soft 
brown  eyes  and  quiet  voice. 

"We  studied  and  rehearsed  our  scenes 
together  on  the  rocks  along  the  Magnolia 
coast,  with  the  sea  stretched  out  before  us, 
the  sun,  the  wind  and  the  sand  all  around 
us.  An  enchanted  place.  An  enchanted 
week,"  Staats  says.  "Enchanted,  because 
all  this  started  there.  And  an  enchanted 
engagement." 

"He  means  theatre  engagement,"  Muriel 
breaks  in.  "I  don't  think  we  ever  did  have 
what  is  known  as  a  formal  engagement. 
We  were  terribly  in  love,  we  wanted  to  get 
married,  but  it  seemed  out  of  the  question 
until  Staats  had  a  job  we  could  depend  on, 
at  least  for  longer  than  a  summer-theatre 
engagement.  Or  so  we  thought  then.  We 
were  to  find  out  later  that  this  wasn't 
true!" 

Late  summer  separated  them.  Staats 
stayed  in  New  York,  playing  Shakespearean 
roles  in  a  Philip  Merivale-Gladys  Cooper 
company.  Muriel  got  into  a  play  called 
"Squaring  the  Circle,"  and  by  Christmas 
was  having  a  lonely  time  of  it  between 
matinee  and  evening  performances,  in  a 
Chicago  hotel.  But  spring  finally  came 
again,  and  on  May  24,  1936,  they  were  mar- 
ried in  the  Little  Church  around  the 
Corner  in  New  York,  with  their  families 
and  a  few  friends  present  to  wish  them 
happiness.  They  seemed  to  have  hap- 
piness, right  from  the  beginning,  but  it 
wasn't  tied  up  with  the  economic  security 
they  had  been  waiting  for  all  those  months. 
The  day  after  their  wedding,  Staats  had  to 
tell  his  bride  that  his  show  was  closing 
and  that  another  flop  had  been  added  to 
the  growing  list  of  discouraging  plays  that 
had  come  his  way. 

Muriel  wasn't  working,  either,  so  it 
seemed  a  little  grim — "except  that  Staats 
and  I  both  felt  that  what  had  happened, 
our  getting  married,  was  right  and  good, 
and  therefore  everything  would  work  out. 
It  always  does.  And  it  did.  We  got  some 
summer-theatre  jobs,  and  in  the  fall  we 
were  both  cast  in  the  touring  company  of 
'Pride  and  Prejudice,'  which  lasted  for 
twenty  months.  We  saved  some  money 
and  began  to  furnish  an  apartment.  I  had 
wanted  to  five  near  the  East  River  and, 
although  the  first  apartment  we  had  was 
tiny,  it  was  where  we  wanted  to  be,  and 
we  were  together,  so  nothing  else  really 
mattered. 

"Radio  is  wonderful  for  happy  mar- 
riages," Muriel  tells  you.  "We  have  been 
separated  only  twice  for  any  length  of 
time  since  we  were  married — when  I  was 
on  tour  in  'Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,'  play- 
ing Mary  Todd  to  Raymond  Massey's  Lin- 


coin  (Staats  took  a  bus  out  to  Chicago  to 
surprise  me  one  weekend),  and  a  second 
time  when  Staats.was  on  tour  with  Maurice 
Evans'  production  of  'Macbeth,'  with 
Judith  Anderson.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  way  radio  came  into  our  lives,  how- 
ever, there  would  probably  have  been 
many  more  separations." 

The  Christmas  that  found  Muriel  touring 
in  "Abe  Lincoln,"  with  Staats  working  in 
New  York,  posed  a  Christmas  card  prob- 
lem. How  to  get  them  to  her  for  ad- 
dresses— how  to  plan  a  card  together  in  the 
first  place.  "Just  make  one  little  card  for 
me,"  she  told  Staats.  "We'll  have  to  forego 
the  fun  of  sending  them  to  our  friends  this 
year."  The  card  he  made  now  hangs, 
framed,  in  the  bedroom,  among  his  won- 
derful little  pen-and-ink  sketches  and 
some  of  his  finest  watercolors.  it's  a  small 
card,  lovingly  detailed.  The  doorway  of 
the  brownstone  where  he  was  living  while 
Muriel  was  away.  There  is  the  sign  hung 
on  the  front:  "Rooms."  The  lace  curtains 
in  the  front  parlor  window.  The  figure  of 
a  lonely  man  on  the  steps,  his  arms  opened 
wide.  And  flying  over  it  all  a  white  dove, 
bearing  a  holly  branch. 

Staats'  career  as  an  actor,  although  it's 
first  with  him  now,  is  really  his  second 
career.  "We  moved  from  Oak  Park,  Illi- 
nois, where  I  Was  born,  at  the  time  I  was 
three,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  In 
grade  and  high  schools,  I  showed  an  apti- 
tude for  drawing  and  it  was  a  toss-up 
whether  I  should  go  on  to  college  or  to  an 
art  school.  The  deciding  factor  was  a 
scholarship  I  won  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  School  of  Industrial  Art." 

When  Staats  was  graduated  he  went  to 
Europe  for  more  study  and  to  think  seri- 
ously about  earning  a  living  with  his  art. 
Eventually  he  went  back  to  Europe  a 
second  time  with  an  assignment  to  illus- 
trate a  book,  and  there  was  another  trip, 
to  Honolulu,  with  art  assignments  to 
finance  him.  When  he  came  back,  and' 
his  money  began  to  get  low,  it  proved  to 
be  another  turning  point  in  his  life.  He 
had  helped  organize  a  little-theatre  group 
during  his  school  days  and  had  acted  some 
of  the  leading  roles  and  now,  on  a  sort  of 
hunch,  he  decided  to  try  out  for  Eva  Le 
Gallienne's  apprentice  group  at  the  old 
Civic  Repertory  Theatre  in  New  York.  It 
was  a  good  hunch.  He  was  taken  on. 
"There  never  was  a  time  when  I  wouldn't 
drop  a  paintbrush  for  grease  paint." 

He  became  a  regular  member  of  the 
company  and  played  his  first  Broadway 
role   in   "Alice   in   Wonderland."     He   was 
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Tweedledee.  Then  he  went  on  tour.  Now, 
of  course,  he  was  a  professional  actor.  He 
went  into  the  Theatre  Guild  production  of 
"Rain  from  Heaven,"  which  starred  Jane 
Cowl.  Into  a  succession  of  acting  jobs  as 
time  went  on.  Good  parts  in  short  runs. 
Some  awful  parts,  also  in  short  runs. 
"When  I  met  Muriel,  that  self-assurance 
she  saw  at  first  was  really  a  cover-up.  She 
was  already  a  successful  actress,  who  had 
made  a  much  bigger  name  for  herself  than 
I  had.  Even  after  we  were  married,  she 
did  much  better  than  I  for  a  long  time.  She 
played  a  season  in  'Life  with  Father,'  as 
Mother.  And  of  course  she  was  Mary 
Marlin  for  a  year,  on  radio,  and  has  been  in 
many  other  radio  shows,  plus  TV  shows 
like  Lux  Video,  Hallmark,  Philco,  Kraft." 

Radio  actually  began  for  Staats  in  1941, 
with  some  invitation  appearances.  After 
a  full  season  in  New  York  and  on  tour 
with  the  Evans  "Macbeth,"  he  suddenly  be- 
gan to  get  calls  for  leading  roles  in  dra- 
matic radio  productions.  Then,  when 
Muriel  was  doing  Mary  Marlin,  he  some- 
times filled  in  a  supporting  role.  And 
soon,  when  a  new  show  originated — first 
called  Flash  Gun  Casey  and  later  changed 
to  Crime  Photographer — he  got  the  name 
part.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  eight-year  as- 
signment. He  later  replaced  Dick  Wid- 
mark  as  Front  Page  Farrell  when  Dick 
went  into  a  play  and  then  on  to  motion 
pictures.  Of  course,  he  is  still  doing  the 
role  and  Crime  Photographer  has  just  re- 
turned to  the  air,  with  Staats  in  his  old 
part.  He  would  like  to  do  other  roles,  but 
his  daily  stint  as  Farrell  interferes  with 
other  rehearsal  times. 

"Staats  dreams  of  having  more  'painting 
vacations,'  "  Muriel  says.  "We  once  had 
nine  magic  days  of  complete  vacation  for 
both  of  us.  Three  days  in  New  Orleans, 
with  my  husband  painting  like  mad.  Three 
in  the  Mayan  ruins  of  Yucatan.  And  some 
fast  flying  in  between.  We  got  back  not 
an  hour  too  soon  for  his  rehearsals." 

When  he  isn't  painting,  his  love  of  beauty 
sends  him  out  searching  for  old  things  he 
can  combine  with  the  already  lovely  things 
they  have  in  their  home.  There  are  the 
solid  oak  cherubs,  beautifully  carved,  hung 
high  above  the  bookcases  on  each  side  of 
the  fireplace.  There  is  an  antique  console, 
handsomely  ornamented,  a  graceful  Vic- 
torian red  plush  settee  and  chairs,  crystal 
candlesticks  on  a  mahogany  drop-leaf 
table,  and  a  graceful  chandelier  suspended 
from  the  living  room  ceiling. 

"Staats  came  home  one  day  and  told 
me  he  had  seen  a  chandelier  that  was  a 
beauty.  He  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  shop 
with  him,  and  then  he  added  that  he  was 
so  afraid  it  might  be  bought  by  someone 
else  that  he  had  already  taken  it.  'What's 
the  point,  then,  in  my  going  to  look  at  it?' 
I  asked.  But  I  went.  Here  was  this  old 
gaslight  fixture.  My  husband  and  the 
shopkeeper  thought  that  only  the  middle 
cluster  of  lights  needed  to  be  wired  for 
electricity,  but  that  seemed  impractical 
to  me.  So  Staats  had  the  whole  thing 
wired  and  made  it  black  touched  with 
gold,  had  it  strung  with  tiny  glass  prisms 
and  fitted  with  tiny  clusters  of  candles.  It 
works  fine  and  is  a  lovely,  graceful  thing, 
but  only  Staats  could  see  possibilities  in 
things  like  that.  Only  he  would  know 
what  to  do  to  make  them  beautiful. 

"I  think  he  knows  a  great  deal  about 
how  to  make  life  beautiful,  as  well.  Per- 
haps because  he  is  one  of  those  naturally 
good  persons  who  seems  to  do  the  kind 
thing  instinctively — and,  if  this  sounds 
corny,  I  can't  help  it.  What's  more,  he 
never  expects  to  meet  unkindness  in 
others.  When  he  does,  he  forgets  it  quick- 
ly. In  fact,  all  the  bad  of  yesterday — all 
the  disappointments,  all  the  unhappiness 
— is  forgotten.  This  makes  life  with 
Staats  very  comfortable,  and  very 
pleasant." 
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Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
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When  a  Guy  Needs  a  Friend 


(Continued  from  page  45) 
have  seen  no  sign  of  a  ghost  since  they 
moved  in) . 

The  success  story  was  too  obvious,  too 
good  to  be  true.  With  evident  delight,  Ken 
showed  me  the  secret  shelved  wall  that 
swung  out  to  reveal  a  wine  cellar  (then 
occupied  only  by  the  new  English  bike  he 
was  hiding  from  his  son  until  Christmas), 
the  panel  of  Italian  walnut  in  the  living 
room  that  opened  with  an  authentic  creak 
to  allow  access  to  a  safe.  The  door  of  the 
safe  was  half  open,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  it  except  a  few  old  recordings,  stuck 
there  fondly  late  one  night  after  a  party. 

Ken  conducted  our  tour  with  a  sort  of 
pleased  amazement,  as  if  he  himself  were 
seeing  the  place  for  the  first  time.  On  the 
second  floor  we  looked  at  the  master  bed- 
room, the  guest  room  where  his  mother- 
in-law  stays — and  obviously  sews,  since 
the  dominant  piece  of  furniture  is  an 
enormous  sewing  machine.  We  saw  the 
two  children's  rooms,  separated  by  a  bath. 
In  his  daughter's  room,  he  picked  up  a 
battered  doll,  turned  a  key  in  the  back, 
and  we  waited  as  a  tiny  melody  sang  from 
within  its  faded  plush  tummy.  There  was 
a  touch  of  the  magic  of  childhood  in  the 
room  as  we  stood  listening,  and  we  both 
felt  it.  Then  the  spring  ran  down,  and 
Ken  tossed  the  doll  against  the  pillows  on 
the  bed  and  grinned. 

"She  never  goes  to  bed  without  it,"  he 
said.    "How  about  some  coffee?" 

While  we  were  fixing  it,  the  house  sud- 
denly came  to  life.  Kitsy,  Ken's  wife,  and 
a  young  woman  with  true  flaxen  hair — 
the  kind  you  can't  get  at  Elizabeth  Ar- 
den's — ran  into  the  kitchen.  Kitsy  Carson 
(real  first  name,  Coy)  was  dressed  in 
levis  and  a  turtle-neck  sweater.  The  girl 
beside  her  was  done  up  in  a  spangled 
dress,  the  highest  of  heels,  and  a  shy  look 
of  pride  in  her  appearance. 

"Gee,  you  look  wonderful,"  Ken  said  to 
the  party  girl. 

"Hi,  I'll  be  right  back,  give  me  the  car 
keys,"  Kitsy  said,  all  in  a  breath. 

After  they'd  gone,  Ken  and  I  took  our 
cups  into  the  living  room. 

"Your  niece  or  something?"  I  inquired, 
referring  to  the  girl. 

"The  maid.  She's  off  to  a  wedding,  been 
planning  on  it  for  three  months." 

While  Kitsy  was  away,  Ken  and  I  rolled 
up  our  sleeves  in  the  living  room  and 
started  playing  records,  some  of  his  own 
recordings  and  some  solid  jazz — a  long- 
play  concert  of  Benny  Goodman's,  Nat 
King  Cole,  and  so  on.  And  we  talked,  not 
so  strangely,  of  Garry  Moore. 

I'd  remarked  about  the  fact  that  there 
wasn't  a  piano  in  the  house.  "The  kids 
didn't  show  any  interest  in  it,"  Ken  said, 
"so  I  let  it  go  back.  I'd  only  rented  it  for 
a  party  for  Garry  and  the  other  guys, 
anyway.     We  had  a  jam  session." 

"A  piano  for  Garry?" 

"No,  no.  You  know  he  plays  drums. 
He  brought  along  some  wire  whisks  and 
played  on  an  empty  suitcase.  Real  solid. 
I  had  my  guitar.  We  jammed  it  up  till 
about  five  in  the  morning." 

He  was  off  on  a  train  of  memories.  There 
was  the  time  when  Garry  invited  him  to 
act  as  crew  on  his  boat.  They  went  out, 
just  the  two  of  them,  for  a  sail  on  the 
Sound.  They  caught  the  wind  on  then- 
faces  and  sang,  and  talked,  and  just  sort 
of  sailed  along  in  pleasant  companionship. 
Neither  crew  nor  skipper  had  an  eye  out 
for  a  sudden  darkening  of  the  sky  or  a 
fast  squall.  It  hit  them  somewhere  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  round  of  "Blow 
the  Man  Down." 

Hastily,  they  hauled  in  mainsail  and 
jib,  started  the  auxiliary  motor,  and  made 
for   home.     But   the   squall    struck    while 


port  was  only  a  spot  in  the  deeping  dusk 
before  them.  Then  came  rain,  wind,  and 
a  kind  of  blind  haze  filling  the  air  around 
them  with  spray  and  confusion. 

"I'll  never  know  how  we  got  in,"  Ken 
said.  "Garry  was  at  the  wheel  and  some- 
how got  us  into  port,  and  I  was  on  that 
bronco  of  a  bow  with  a  line  in  my  hands, 
trying  for  the  buoy.  Somehow,  I  made 
the  cast  that  finally  caught  and  secured 
us."  He  shook  his  head,  remembering. 
"I  was  dead  beat.  Garry  felt  fine.  He 
threw  the  whole  thing  off  the  minute  we 
were  ashore,  and  never  mentioned  it 
again.  .      ." 

During  that  hour,  Ken  talked  about 
Garry  from  his  heart.  He  had  forgotten, 
for  a  little  while,  how  important  Garry 
was,  not  only  to  him  but  to  CBS  and  to 
millions  of  viewers. 

It  was  during  that  time  that  I  began  to 
understand  Ken's  relationship  to  Garry. 
Not  to  the  show,  since  Ken  is  an  increas- 
ingly important  part  of  it,  and  certainly 
not  so  far  as  Ken's  personal  hour-long 
afternoon  cowboy  show  is  concerned.  But 
just  as  Ken  Carson  relates  to  Garry 
Moore.  I  began  to  understand  about  the 
boy  from  Oklahoma  who  had  met  Garry 
in  1939  in  Chicago,  who  had  met  him 
again  in  Hollywood  a  few  days  after  Tom 
Breneman  had  died. 

Ken  had  been  singing  on  Breneman's 
show  when  the  boss  died.  Now  he  had  a 
new  boss.  Garry  and  Ken  talked  together. 
They  understood  each  other.  Garry  asked 
him  to  stay  on  and  Ken  agreed. 

Somehow,  through  all  the  years  that 
followed,  they  continued  to  understand 
and  respect  each  other.  When  Garry  came 
to  New  York  to  start  his  TV  shows,  Ken 
came  along,  too.  In  a  way,  they  both  felt 
that  Ken's  future  was  tied  up  with  Garry's 
and,  as  time  went  by,  there  developed  in 
Ken  not  only  a  liking  for  Garry  but  a  kind 
of  fierce  loyalty. 

There  came  a  moment  in  Ken's  life  and 
career  when  he  had  to  make  a  terrific 
choice.  He'd  been  with  Garry  for  so  many 
years  that  he  couldn't  even  conceive  of 
the  idea  of  leaving  him.  But,  back  three 
years  or  so,  Garry  called  all  of  his  artists 
together  and  had  a  little  talk  with  them. 

"Things  aren't  going  right,"  Garry  told 
his  assembled  friends.  "We  have  to  face 
it.  Everybody's  scared — all  the  sponsors. 
We're  being  covered  financially  by  the 
network,  we're  on  for  an  hour  a  day,  and 
only  a  fourth  of  the  time  is  paid  for." 

"But  what's  wrong?"  a  secretary  asked. 

Garry  shrugged.  "We're  playing  with  a 
new  medium.  Who  knows?  I  just  want 
you  to  have  it  straight,  that's  all." 

It  was  one  Saturday  afternoon,  while 
this  problem  was  besetting  Garry  Moore, 
that  Ken  Carson  received  an  offer  from 
the  biggest,  highest-paying  show  in  radio 
and  television. 

"I  went  to  Garry,"  Ken  said,  "and  asked 
him  what  I  should  do." 

"  'Would  you  mind  if  I  came  along  on 
the  audition?'  Garry  asked. 

"It  was  the  one  thing  I'd  hoped  he'd  say. 

"Together  we  took  a  cab  and  went  to 
the  huge  studio  where  my  audition  had 
been  arranged.  A  lot  of  big  names  were 
present.  I  sang  at  least  thirty  songs.  At 
the  end  of  the  audition,  the  sponsor  nodded 
in   my   direction. 

"An  agent  came  over  to  us,  grinning 
with  the  sign  that  told  me  I'd  made  the 
grade.  A  moment  later,  a  representative 
of  the  outfit  said  to  me,  'Okay.  Everybody 
likes  you.  The  sponsors  agree.  Do  you 
want  to  sign?' 

"I  hesitated.  I  looked  at  Garry.  He 
shrugged.  'Go  ahead,'  he  said.  'Here's 
your  chance — don't  wait  on  me.' 

"  'What's   the  deal?'  I  asked  the   agent. 
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And  the  biggest  TV  show  in  America  laid 
it  on  the  line.  'We  want  you,'  they  said, 
'but  you'll  have  to  be  exclusive  with  us. 
You'll  have  to  leave  the  Moore  show.' 

"I  turned  to  Garry.  'Then  that's  settled, 
isn't  it?' 

"Garry  grinned  at  me.  'I'd  never  stand 
in  your  way.    What  do  you  want?' 

"  'I'll  stay  with  you.' 

"He  laughed,  put  his  arm  around  my 
shoulder.     'I  hope  you're  right.'  " 

That's  all  Garry  ever  said  to  Ken  about 
that  decision.  Ken  watched  another 
singer  take  the  offer  he  had  refused  and 
become  a  national  star  of  great  impor- 
tance. But  now  Ken  knows  he  was  right 
in  his  choice.  Slowly,  steadily,  as  one  of 
the  stars  on  the  Moore  show  and  with 
his  own  program,  Ken  is  emerging  as  a 
great  TV  personality.  Not  fly-by-night,  but 
solidly  and  with  good  foundations.  His 
fan  mail  is  not  a  spurt  of  letters  today,  an 
empty  mailbag  tomorrow;  viewers  are  not 
discovering  Ken  for  just  a  week  or  a 
month.  He  is  becoming  part  of  the  lives 
of  the  people  who  catch  the  Moore  show, 
an  endearing  personality  who,  once 
known,  will  never  be  easily  forgotten. 

"Sticking  with  Garry  was  the  smartest 
move  I  ever  made,"  Ken  said  gravely.  "I 
know  it  sounds  like  a  whole  crib  of  corn, 
but  I  owe  all  I've  got  to  him.  If  it's  the 
truth,  you  don't  have  to  be  embarrassed 
to  say  so." 

"You  don't  indeed,"  I  said. 

At  about  this  time,  Kitsy  came  home 
from  taking  the  maid  to  the  wedding, 
grinned  at  us  from  the  hall,  and  ran  up- 
stairs to  dress  for  the  evening. 

"I  ever  tell  you  how  Kitsy  and  I  met?" 
Ken  asked. 

It  is  one  of  those  stories  you  may  not 
believe,  but  I  pass  it  on  just  as  it  was 
told  to  me.  Ken  was  singing  with  the 
Sons  of  the  Pioneers  in  Chicago  when, 
one  evening,  a  group  of  high  school  fans 
came  to  visit  him  backstage.  Among  them 
was  sixteen-year-old  Kitsy,  wide-eyed 
and  very  lovely  and  just  a  baby  as  fans 
go. 

But  something  about  her  caught  Ken's 
heart,  and  he  asked  if  he  could  take  her 
home.  Could  he!  Kitsy  was  in  seventh 
heaven.  Her  very  young,  hungry  dark 
eyes  stared  up  at  him  adoringly  all  the 
way  to  her  mother's  apartment.  Her 
mother  was  a  widow,  supporting  her  chil- 
dren by  working  as  a  corsetiere  in  a  Chi- 
cago department  store. 

Ken's  courtship  of  Kitsy  began  then 
and  lasted  three  years.  It  was  a  wild  and 
woolly  wooing.  They  had  each  lost  their 
hearts  to  one  another  that  first  evening, 
but  thereafter  nothing  seemed  to  go  well 
with  them.  They  loved  and  fought,  alter- 
nately. Eventually,  Kitsy  got  a  job  and 
an  apartment  of  her  own.  Ken  decided 
that  marriage  would  someday  be  a  good 
idea,  and  one  afternoon  after  finishing  a 
show  he  went  out  and  bought,  with  his 
latest  check,  a  tremendous  185-piece  set 
of  china.  Spode,  no  less.  He  ordered  it 
delivered  to  Kitsy's  apartment. 

She  was  in  transports  of  delight  when 
he  arrived  that  evening.  It  was  not  only 
a  stunning  set  of  service,  it  was  a  symbol. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  their  future, 
something  of  beauty  and  security  around 
which  they  could  make  their  plans. 

Unfortunately,  the  next  evening  they 
had  a  terrific  battle.    Ken  arrived  the  next 


day,  sobered  and  contrite,  ready  for  arbi- 
tration. On  the  landing  in  front  of  Kitsy's 
apartment  all  185  pieces  of  Spode  were 
piled,  and  topping  the  mound  a  note.  "You 
can  take  your  china — "  the  note  read,  in 
part.     Signed,  "Love,  Kitsy." 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  pieces  of 
Spode  are  not  the  easiest  things  to  move, 
especially  when  not  packed  in  excelsior 
or  in  anything.  Ken  spent  a  whole  day 
carting  the  fragile  stuff  across  Chicago  to 
his  own  apartment.  He  was  just  getting  it 
stacked  in  some  sort  of  order  when  his 
phone  rang. 

"Oh,  darling,"  Kitsy  wailed,  obviously 
weeping.    "I'm  so  sorry.    I  hate  myself!" 

The  next  week,  he  carted  the  Spode 
back  to  her  apartment  in  a  taxi — or  rather, 
two  taxis.  Once  again  they  were  in  love 
and  at  peace. 

The  following  Sunday  morning,  the 
Spode  was  again  on  the  landing.  Not  even 
a  note,  this  time. 

"I  took  that  set  of  China  back  and  forth 
across  Chicago  no  less  than  sixteen  times," 
Ken  said.  He  gave  a  big,  whooping  sigh. 
"I  married  her  because  my  legs  gave  out." 

"Ha!"  said  Kitsy,  stepping  down  into 
the  living  room. 

Kitsy  is  small  and  dark  and  gay,  with 
bright  eyes  under  her  Clara  Bow  bob. 
Where  Ken  is  shy,  halting  in  his  speech 
until  he  relaxes  or  hits  upon  a  theme  that 
he  can  lose  himself  in,  Kitsy  is  all  open, 
all  free  and  happy,  completely  self- 
assured. 

This  afternoon,  as  they  have  on  hun- 
dreds of  other  days,  they  were  working 
together  on  a  common  plan,  with  many 
common  denominators.  The  maid  had  to 
be  attended  to,  the  children  had  to  be  dis- 
posed of  with  affection  and  kindness.  One 
child  was  staying  with  a  friend,  another 
with  some  relatives;  the  maid  was  away 
at  the  wedding,  for  which  she  had  planned 
these  long  three  months,  and  Ken  and 
Kitsy  were  to  dine  in  town  and  see  a  play. 

"Do  you  know,"  Kitsy  said  to  me,  "that 
tonight  will  be  the  first  in  almost  two 
years  that  Ken  and  I  have  been  alone  in 
the  house?"  We  were  in  the  car,  now, 
driving  along  the  Henry  Hudson  Parkway 
with  the  magic  lights  of  Manhattan  loom- 
ing before  us  in  the  quiet  night.  "I  won't 
know  what  to  do." 

"Ha!"  Ken  muttered  to  himself.  It  was 
now  his  turn. 

Kitsy  ignored  him.  "Every  time  I  think 
I'm  going  to  have  a  few  hours  with  him, 
he  goes  out  to  the  golf  course.  Plays  golf 
right-  and  left-handed,  and  gripes  if  he's 
two  over  par." 

"You  like  golf,  too,"  Ken  said. 

"I'd  better.  I'm  a  dud,  but  that's  nicer 
than  sitting  at  home." 

"She's  a  dud,"  Ken  said — then  suddenly, 
fondly,  threw  his  arm  around  Kitsy's 
shoulders  and  drew  her  close  to  him. 
"But,  thank  God,  she  plays  with  me.  And 
she  listens  to  my  stuff  on  recordings, 
and  .  .  ." 

I  leaned  back  in  the  seat  and  allowed 
them  this  moment  together.  I  had  a  hunch 
that  in  their  busy  lives  there  wouldn't 
be  time  for  too  many  such  moments. 

I  leaned  through  the  window  of  the  car 
after  I'd  stepped  out  and  said,  "Have  a 
nice   night — I   mean,   after   the   play." 

Ken's  hand  was  fastened  on  Kitsy's,  and 
they  both  laughed.  They  said  in  unison, 
"Don't  worry,  we  will." 
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It  Pays  to  Be  Married! 


(Continued  from  page  31) 
he's  languishing  while  waiting  for  her  to 
show  up.  The  fellow  gazes  at  you  out  of 
candid  blue  eyes  and  admits,  "Ladies?  Oh, 
sure.  There  are  plenty  of  'em!" 

He  looks  like  Joe  College,  maybe  off  the 
campus  a  few  years — time  enough  to  have 
added  solidity  to  those  built-in  muscles. 
His  light  hair  is  cropped  in  the  shortest 
crew-cut  in  existence,  but  it  doesn't  bristle 
— because,  no  matter  what  he  tries,  he  can't 
discourage  the  curl.  A  husky  five-feet -ten 
and  175  pounds,  he's  the  solid  type  all  the 
way   through. 

Though  Stewart  is  not  a  bachelor  by 
choice,  he  copes  with  the  situation  very 
handily.  "I  have  to  make  the  best  of  it,"  he 
says.  Jay,  like  most  men,  likes  his  groceries. 
What's  more,  he  likes  to  cook  them.  To  the 
saying  that  men  make  the  best  cooks,  he 
adds  his  own  observation:  "Most  of  the 
good  cookbooks  used  by  women  are  written 
by  men."  Jay's  favorite  recipes,  and  the 
tricks  he's  gathered  along  his  culinary 
way,  would  add  a  good  chapter  to  any- 
body's book  of  kitchen  lore. 

Take  good  fried  chicken — a  matter  which, 
Jay  claims,  is  like  good  coffee.  Either  you 
have  a  knack  with  it,  or  you  haven't. 

"The  secret  is  one  I  learned  from  my 
grandmother,"  Jay  cheerfully  reveals. 
"About  fifteen  minutes  before  your  chicken 
is  done,  you  pour  a  little  water  into  the 
skillet.  You'd  think  it  would  make  it  soggy, 
but  the  steam  makes  it  crisp.  I  don't  know 
why  it  does,  but  it  does." 

What  are  some  of  the  other  bachelor 
specialties  Chez  Stewart?  "Well,  things  like 
baked  lamb  chops  with  wine  sauce  .  .  ." 
But  it  pains  him  to  go  on.  "The  trouble  is 
that  most  of  the  things  worth  bothering 
with  are  fattening.  Take  Beef  Stroganoff, 
now  .  .  .  aw,  what  the  heck,  let's  forget  it!" 

So,  you  ask,  if  weight  is  a  problem,  what 
does  he  do  about  it?  Jay  answers  glumly, 
"Very  little.  Just  go  on  a  diet  a  few  times 
a  year. 

"You  know,"  Jay  says  as  an  afterthought, 
"I  took  a  cooking  class  in  high  school."  As 
you  raise  your  eyebrows,  visualizing  a 
fourteen-year-old  boy  busily  peeling  vege- 
tables among  a  class  of  girls,  he  adds 
hastily,  "It  was  a  cooking  class  for  boys, 
of  course.  My  high  school  in  Indiana  had 
7,000  students.  You  could  learn  anything 
from  plumbing  to  watch  repairing."  The 
high  school  also  offered  a  radio  course,  and, 
out  of  those  7,000  students,  Jay  was  one  of 
a  mere  sixteen  who,  as  he  puts  it,  "experi- 
mented with  it." 

Jay  was  born  in  Summerville,  Indiana, 
pop.  1,000,  on  September  6,  1918.  Eight 
years  later  the  family  moved  to  Indianap- 
olis. Jay  is  an  only  child,  which  he  claims 
is  not  the  only  reason  that  prompts  him  to 
describe  himself  as  "a  spoiled  brat." 

He  remembers,  "In  the  third  grade,  they 
demoted  me  a  half-year,  which  was  disas- 
trous. Taking  that  half-year  over,  I  got  my 
work  done  that  much  faster,  which  gave 
me  more  time  to  get  into  mischief."  After 
that  they  tried  a  different  technique  and 
skipped  him,  so  that  he  was  a  high  school 
graduate  at  fifteen,  and  finished  his  college 
course   in   three   and   a   half  years. 

At  Indiana's  Butler  University,  where 
Jay  was  graduated  in  1939,  he  hewed  to 
the  line  of  being  an  individualist.  "I  ma- 
jored 'in  business  administration',"  he  says, 
"and  minored  in  speech  and  radio  courses. 
I  really  wanted  to  do  radio,  but  thought  I 
better  have  something  else  in  case  I 
couldn't  make   it!" 

His  fraternity  voted  him  one  of  the  out- 
standing Sigma  Chi's  in  the  country,  but 
his  parents  didn't  exactly  share  this  enthu- 
siastic outlook.  They  had  first  met  in  col- 
lege dramatics  and  gone  on  to  playing  the 
Chautauqua  Circuit.  Jay's  mother  had  sub- 


sequently gone  into  teaching  and  his  father 
into  business,  and  they  felt  their  only  off- 
spring should  map  out  a  secure  future  as 
a  solid  businessman. 

But  upon  graduation,  Jay  says,  "I 
couldn't  see  myself  as  a  stock  clerk  work- 
ing up  to  be  president  of  some  big  corpora- 
tion. So,  instead  of  looking  for  a  job  as  a 
future  business  tycoon,  I'd  spend  my  time 
in  a  movie.  My  parents  really  got  the 
impression  things  were  tough  all  over  that 
summer." 

Actually,  Jay  was  marking  time,  waiting 
for  answers  to  the  letters  of  application 
with  which  he  was  blanketing  all  the  radio 
stations  in  Indiana.  The  fledgling  found 
himself  up  against  the  old  story:  If  you 
can't  get  a  job  without  experience,  how  do 
you  get  the  experience?  Finally,  a  station 
in  Evansville  admitted  it  could  use  a  writer. 
This  was  close,  but  not  close  enough.  "Will 
you  let  me  do  some  announcing  on  the 
side?"  the  neophyte  demanded.  The  sta- 
tion soon  gave  him  the  answer:  They  had 
found  a  writer  who  wasn't  interested  in 
announcing,  and  he  had  experience,  too, 
thank  you! 

But  came  September  of  1939,  and  Jay 
landed  at  WBOW  (NBC).  "I  held  the  job 
three  months  and  was  fired  three  times," 
he  says,  explaining,  "We  worked  seven 
days  a  week.  Split  time,  of  course,  a  few 
hours  at  a  clip.  But  I  was  such  an  eager 
beaver  I  hung  around  the  station  all  the 
time — and  did  nothing  but  get  into  mis- 
chief. 

"One  day,"  he  recalls,  "it  was  real  cold 
— cold  as  it  can  get  in  an  Indiana  Novem- 
ber. I  never  wear  a  hat,  because  I  have 
a  big  head  and  a  hat  only  makes  it  look 
bigger.  I  froze  the  edges  of  my  ears  as  a 
child  from  the  same  mulish  stubbornness 
and  they've  been  sensitive  ever  since.  Any- 
way, my  ears  were  starting  to  tell  me  it 
was  cold,  and  I  tied  my  scarf  around  my 
head  walking  to  the  station.  When  I  walked 
in,  the  receptionist  started  to  laugh.  She 
got  such  a  yak  out  of  it  I  thought  she'd 
have  hysterics.  So  I  dashed  right  up  to  the 
announcers'  booth  to  gladden  their  day, 
too.  Well,  there  was  the  boss.  Naturally,  he 
had  his  most  important  advertiser  with 
him.  I  won't  exactly  call  my  first  boss 
stuffy,  but  he  got  pretty  red -faced  about 
my  having  a  little  fun  like  that.  This  time, 
when  he  fired  me,  it  stuck." 

This  led  to  batting  around  stations  in 
small  Indiana  towns  for  a  few  years,  until 
Jay  decided  he  wasn't  getting  anywhere 
much  with  his  radio  career.  About  the 
same  time,  a  girl  friend  of  his  had  to  leave 
for  Cincinnati  for  a  new  job.  "It  was  200 
miles,"  says  Jay,  "so  I  decided  to  drive  her. 
And,  so  long  as  I  was  there,  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  talk  to  the  chief  announcer 
at  WLW-WSAI,  and  that's  where  I  stayed 
for  the  next  nine  months,  going  like  a 
house  afire." 

It's  typical  of  Jay  Stewart,  who  doesn't 
fall  into  conventional  patterns  about  any- 
thing, that  he  was  in  and  out  of  the  Army 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  "I  was  in  the  first 
batch  that  registered,"  he  says,  "and  they 
called  me  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  my 
contract!"  He  had  registered  October  15, 
1940,  and  up  until  November,  1941,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  147th  Infantry  Band, 
37th  Division.  Jay  had  played  sax  and 
clarinet  since  he  was  eight  years  old.  Later, 
he  had  put  himself  through  college  playing 
in  a  band,  but  it  came  as  a  surprise  even 
to  him  that  he  spent  his  Army  career  mak- 
ing music.  "That's  the  extent  of  it,"  he 
says,  a  little  wistfully.  "Then  I  got  a  medi- 
cal discharge — for  a  minor  physical  thing 
that  doesn't  bother  you  in  private  life  as 
Joe  Citizen,  but  makes  you  ineligible  for 
military  service." 

So  it  was  back  to  Cincinnati,  where,  after 
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fifteen  months,  he  suddenly  decided  to  pull 
up  stakes  and  come  to  Hollywood.  Looking 
back  on  the  amazing  list  of  show  credits 
which  have  piled  up  for  him  since  1943, 
Stewar';  says,  "I  was  lucky,  again!  Things 
just  happened.  Like  I'd  be  walking  down 
the  hall,  and  somebody  would  say,  'We're 
auditioning  for  a  new  show  in  Studio  C. 
Come  on  in.' " 

Jay  Stewart  was  in  the  big  town  and  the 
big  time,  with — to  mention  a  few — Take 
It  Or  Leave  It,  What's  Doing,  Ladies?, 
Duffy's  Tavern,  The  Great  Gildersleeve, 
plus  two  shows  of  his  own,  Surprise  Pack- 
age and  Carnation  Family  Party. 

You  can  take  the  boy  out  of  the  country, 
as  they  say,  but  you  can't  take  the  country 
out  of  the  boy.  Announcing  Hollywood 
Barn  Dance,  he  claims,  "was  just  like  when 
I  was  dispensing  hillbilly  and  rural  enter- 
tainment more  than  ten  years  ago  over 
WLW."  And  he's  still  doing  it  with  Town 
Hall  Party — beamed  to  the  West  Coast 
only,  on  both  radio  and  TV.  Aside  from 
NBC's  It  Pays  To  Be  Married,  Jay  has  an- 
other West  Coaster,  a  TV  panel  show, 
Your  Claim  To  Fame,  for  CBS. 

"I  always  did  as  many  shows  as  I  could," 
he  says,  "so  if  I  got  the  ax  one  place,  there 
would  be  something  left!"  But  in  1951,  even 
this  philosophy  backfired.  "Suddenly,"  he 
says,  "inside  of  six  weeks'  time,  my  big 
show  and  three  others  folded.  It  was  a  clean 
sweep.  Jay  Stewart  was  a  bum!" 

Up  to  then,  the  story  had  been  the  steady 
rise  in  the  radio  fortunes  of  Jay  Stewart. 
He  had  even  played  a  movie  part,  pure 
type-casting,  as  a  radio  emcee  in  the  James 
Stewart  picture,  Jackpot.  And  he  remem- 
bers, "Three  events  of  that  period  stand 
out  in  my  life  .  .  ." 

One  was  entertaining  the  boys  in  the 
Air  Lift  with  Garry  Moore.  "We  enter- 
tained the  guys  and  played  all  over  Ger- 
many in  twelve  days,"  Jay  says  proudly. 
Another  was  taking  his  own  show,  Surprise 
Package,  to  Honolulu  for  two  weeks.  And 
the  third  was  going  to  Alaska.  "We  went 
to  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  and  all  over, 
and  it  was  cold — but  I  even  forgot  I  didn't 
own  a  hat,  doing  twelve  shows  for  the 
Armed   Forces,"   Jay  says. 

But  January,  1952,  ushered  in  what 
looked  like  a  pretty  dull  year.  True  to 
form,  things  aren't  dull  for  Stewart  for  too 
long.  Al  Pearce  came  back  on  TV,  giving 
Jay  a  steady  thirteen  weeks'  work.  Then 
there  were  another  thirteen  weeks,  as  a 
summer  replacement  in  New  York. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  boy  from  Indi- 
ana had  been  there,  and  he  says,  "I  was 
really  living  it  up.  I  lived  in  a  penthouse 
overlooking  the  Hudson,  with  Stefan  Hatos, 
who  happens  to  be  the  producer  of  It 
Pays  To  Be  Married.  Weekends,  I'd  be  on 
Long  Island  Sound  in  Garry  Moore's 
thirty-five-foot  sailboat.  It  was  the  real 
man-to-man  kind  of  sailing,  where  you'd 
open  a  can  of  beans,  throw  some  bread  on 
the  table,  and  you're  in  business!" 

Sailing  is  something  Jay  Stewart  can 
really  wax  ecstatic  over.  "Being  on  the 
water,  you're  in  another  element,"  he  says. 
"You  can't  feel  the  same  on  land,  or  in  the 
air."  Stewart,  whose  usual  athletics  in 
Hollywood  consist  of  walking  from  NBC 
to  the  Brown  Derby,  a  brisk  block-and-a- 
half  away,  can  get  really  strenuous  about 
hoisting  a  mainsail.  "I  don't  own  a  boat,  as 
I  wish  I  did,"  he'll  tell  you,  "but  I  am  a 
pretty  good  crew  hand!" 

Jay  left  summer  and  sailing  behind  in 
New  York  to  come  back  to  Hollywood  in 
October  of  1952  for  Anybody  Can  Play. 
And  last  June  came  the  big  payoff,  when 
he  went  on  the  air  with  It  Pays  To  Be 
Married. 

"This,"  he  starts  out,  "is  a  program  with 
a  purpose — "  and  he  can  go  on  talking 
about  it  until  you  get  the  idea  that  this 
is  something  which  intrigues  him  even 
more  than  sailing. 


"Any  story  told  on  the  show,"  says 
Stewart,  "is  told  for  a  purpose.  A  couple 
comes  to  us  not  only  to  tell  how  they  have 
solved  their  own  problem,  but  because 
they  feel  it  will  help  someone  else  with 
a  similar  problem.  There  is  no  tremendous 
loot  for  an  incentive,  although  we  do  have 
prizes.  Actually,  each  couple  is  up  there  in 
front  of  the  mike  because  they  want  to  tell 
why  they  have  found  it  pays  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

Ten  couples  a  week  appear  on  the  pro- 
gram. To  select  them,  Jay  talks  to  fifty  or 
more.  "The  only  thing  we've  learned  to 
avoid,"  says  Jay,  "are  those  people  who 
just  enjoy  their  own  misery.  The  other? 
have  basic  problems  of  family  and  home, 
ranging  from  the  tragic  and  the  elemental 
to  the  humorous.  We  had  one  couple  who 
started  their  marriage  with  an  unusual 
problem — the  church  burned  down  just  be- 
fore the  ceremony! 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  couple 
who  came  to  tell  us  how  they  had  rebuilt 
their  lives  not  once,  but  three  times.  May- 
be someone  else  who  was  listening  was 
going  through  a  similar  problem.  It  cer- 
tainly would  have  given  them  courage  to 
realize  that,  even  when  things  looked 
blackest,  someone  else  had  found  a  way 
out.  It  isn't  easy  for  people  to  tell  their 
innermost  thoughts  and  emotions.  But  it's 
a  nice  feeling  that  they  will  do  it — to  help 
others." 

Jay  goes  on:  "We  go  into  the  show  four 
hours  ahead  of  time.  But  we  can't  rehearse 
a  thing  like  this.  We  can't  tell  people  what 
to  say  when  we  want  their  stories  straight 
from  the  heart.  We  just  try  to  put  them 
at  ease,  and  let  them  talk  naturally." 

A  lot  of  the  program's  preparation  time 
goes  into  selecting  the  right  stories — main- 
ly, explains  Jay,  "to  find  out  why  it  pays 
to  be  married  as  far  as  this  particular 
couple  is  concerned.  Henry  Hoople,  Bert 
Nodella  and  Vic  Whitlock  do  the  prelim- 
inaries on  that — and,  without  them,  the 
program  wouldn't  even  be  possible." 

Story  ideas  come  from  newspaper  items, 
questionnaires,  social  agencies  and  letters 
from  listeners.  "There  are,"  says  Jay,  "even 
letters  of  a  personal  nature.  Like:  'Are 
you  the  fellow  who's  name  was  Jay  Fix?' " 

That's  the  name  he  started  life  with  in 
Indiana — Jay  Fix.  "CBS  didn't  think  it 
sounded  important  enough,"  says  Jay,  "so 
after  kicking  it  around,  they  came  up 
with  Jay  Stewart." 

Since  Jay  has  scored  such  a  solid  suc- 
cess in  radio,  his  parents  have  changed 
their  early  opinion  of  his  choice  of  career 
entirely.  His  mother  teaches  English  at 
Tech  High  School  in  Indianapolis,  but  re- 
cently decided  to  branch  out  into  other 
subjects.  When  she  went  to  California  to 
visit  Jay  last  summer,  she  wound  up  tak- 
ing radio  and  TV  courses  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  Now  she's  teaching 
them  in  Indianapolis. 

How  does  Jay  feel,  being  a  bachelor 
while  doing  a  program  called  It  Pays  To 
Be  Married?  He  says  seriously,  "Naturally, 
doing  a  show  like  this  has  to  affect  you, 
married  or  not.  Meeting  as  many  people 
as  I  do,  with  overwhelming  obstacles  to- 
overcome,  it  kind  of  sets  you  back  on  your 
heels  and  makes  you  realize  how  wonder- 
ful people  are,  after  all.  It's  not  the  kind 
of  program  you  can  close  the  office  doors 
on;  it's  sort  of  always  with  you. 

"As  for  'batching'  it,  well  I  can  cook  up 
a  pretty  good  meal  for  a  group  of  friends. 
I  can't  do  much  in  the  way  of  interior 
decorating,  but  my  apartment  is  comfort- 
able, as  apartments  go.  Of  course,  a  bach- 
elor's life  is  a  lonely  life — and  you  don't 
find  it  much  fun  opening  the  door  to  an 
empty  apartment.  But,  without  being  face- 
tious, when  my  state  of  bachelorhood 
changes — don't  you  think  I  should  have 
an  answer  to  whatever  comes  up?" 


your  local 
Favorites 


BILL  MAYER 

He's  Cleveland's  most  successful 
campaigner.  (Page  103) 
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CREATIVE  COOKERY 

It's  a  family  affair  with  the  Popes.  (Page  102) 


MAUREEN   BAILEY 

"Goodwill  Cavalcade's"  youngest  star. 
(Page  104) 
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Francois  Pope  (center)  believes  a  good  cook  is  a  neat  cook.    He  and  his 
sons,  Frank  and  Bob,  prove  it  by  refusing  to  wear  aprons  while  cooking. 


Meet  Francois, 
Frank  and  Bob  Pope, 
the  brains  behind 


CREATIVE  COOKERY 


The  younger  Popes  enjoy  their  favorite  pastime.  Left  to 
right:  Frank,  Bob  and  wife  Dolores,  Lucille,  Frank's  wife. 


Time  was  when  even  an  accomplished  cook  had  to 
attend  a  high-priced  school  to  learn  the  secrets  of 
stylish  cooking.    Nowadays,  however,  NBC-TV 
viewers  have  the  good  fortune  of  learning  taste-tantalizing 
tips  gratis  from  one  of  the  nation's  top  chef-teachers, 
Francois  Pope,  via  his  half-hour  program,  Creative 
Cookery.  Chicagoans  get  their  baking,  braising  and  stew- 
ing lessons  Mondays  through  Saturdays,  and  viewers 
in  New  York,  Cleveland,  and  Washington  can  attend 
classes  Saturdays. 

Creative  Cookery  is  strictly  a  family  affair  with  chief 
chef  Francois  being  ably  assisted  by  his  sons,  Frank,  27, 
and  Bob,  24.   And  Francois'  wife,  Antoinette,  contributes 
behind-the-scenes  help  with  original  recipes. 

Although  the  dishes  the  Popes  whip  up  so  deftly  on 
the  show  may  sound  complicated,  each  operation  is 
explained  with  such  detail  that  the  most  timid  kitchen 
novice  can  understand.  And  there  is  always  a  grand 
variety  offered — from  fancy  pate  de  fois  gras  to  hearty 
bean  soup — and  each  is  always  attractively  decorated. 

Francois  Pope — whose  favorite  dish  is  plain  roast  beef, 
rare — was  born  in  France,  the  son  of  a  chef,  and  has 
devoted  his  career  to  culinary  teaching,  lecturing  and 
writing.  And,  at  an  age  when  other  lads  were  learning 
to  toss  a  basehall,  sons  Frank  and  Bob  were  being  taught 
how  to  toss  a  salad.  Although  the  boys  have  trod  the 
same  path  as  their  father,  each  has  made  his  own 
individual  footprints.  Frank  works  with  a  flourish,  while 
Bob  bows  to  the  detailed  precision  of  a  perfectionist. 
And,  while  Frank  enjoys  fixing  up  old  cars,  Bob  prefers 
to  design  miniature  autos  and  planes. 

In  spite  of  their  individuality — or  perhaps  because 
of  it — the  entire  Pope  family  always  works  in  complete 
harmony.  And  every  day,  the  great  enjoyment  they 
derive  from  sharing  their  work  with  others  is  reflected 
in  the  outstanding  TV  fare  that  is  Creative  Cookery. 
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Mayor 

of  the 

Morning 


Friendly  rivals?  Bill's  brother  Joe  (right)  is  also  a  deejay — at  WDOK. 


At  Station  WGAR,  there's  a  fellow  who 
can  claim  one  of  the  least  hectic,  yet 
most  successful,  political  careers  in 
recent  Cleveland  history.  He  has  never 
had  to  make  a  campaign  speech,  never  had 
to  sweat  out  an  election — and  doesn't  even 
belong  to  a  party.  His  platform  is  simple 
enough.  He  tells  his  constituents  he'll  pro- 
vide some  listenable  music  and  certain  pub- 
lic services,  then  fulfills  his  promise. 

Who  is  this  amazing  "politician"?  Why, 
none  other  than  WGAR's  Bill  Mayer,  who 
is  known  in  and  around  Cleveland  as 
"Mayor  of  the  Morning." 

Hizzoner  presides  six  mornings  a  week 
from  6:00  to  9:45  A.M.  He  spins  popular 
tunes,    gives   advice   on   the    weather,    and 


The  Mayers  at  home:  Elaine  and  Bill  with  daughters  Beverly  and  Brenda. 


announces  civic  matters  of  current  interest. 

Bill  regards  his  unofficial  office  with 
greater  seriousness  than  most  people  might 
suspect.  One  of  his  favorite  recollections 
is  of  the  time  he  urged  listeners  to  hurry 
and  get  their  state  license  stickers  on  their 
car  windshields.  A  few  days  later,  he  re- 
ceived a  note  of  thanks  from  a  family  that 
had  heeded  his  advice  immediately — and 
had  wet  their  sticker  in  the  first  available 
mud  puddle!  "We'd  no  sooner  gotten  back 
on  the  road,"  the  letter  read,  "when  we 
were  stopped  by  a  road  block  where  sum- 
monses were  being  issued  to  cars  not 
properly  licensed." 

Bill,  who's  a  lively  38,  is  an  unassuming 
sort  of  a  guy.  He  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Elaine,  have  been  married  for  fifteen  years 
and  have  two  daughters,  Beverly,  14,  and 
Brenda  Ann,  3.  There's  also  Mister  Triumph 
of  Vacek,  a  six-year-old  Great  Dane 
weighing  185  pounds.  He's  the  largest  of 
his  kind  registered  with  the  American 
Kennel  Club,  Bill  says.  The  Mayers  call 
the  dog  just  plain  "Mister"  for  short,  and 
they  mean  all  the  respect  the  name  implies. 

Bill  has  been  at  WGAR  since  1945  and 
has  had  his  present  show  for  seven  years. 
Actually,  he's  a  frustrated  actor  and  still 
has  a  yen  for  the  legitimate  stage,  which 
he  is  satisfying  at  present  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  little-theatre  groups  around 
Elyria,  not  far  from  his  home  at  Avon  Lake. 

How  does  he  like  being  a  fellow  who,  by 
3:45  each  work-day  morn,  is  up  and  out 
exercising  his  dog?  "Most  certainly  there 
are  times  when  I'd  like  to  be  up  around 
midnight,"  he  replies.  "But  when  summer 
rolls  around  and  I'm  home  enjoying  my 
family  and  the  weather  by  one  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, I  figure  I've  got  a  pretty  good  deal, 
after  all." 

Likewise,  WGAR  listeners  feel  they  have 
a  very  "good  deal"  in  Bill  Mayer — every- 
body's choice. 
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WJR  favorites:  Bud  Guest  (center),  surrounded  by  the  Spellbinders  and  backed 
by  songstress  Renee  McKay,  Max  Lief,  Music  Director,  and  tenor  Fred  Kendall. 


WJR  scores  a 
big  first  with  its 


GOODWILL  CAVALCADE 


December  10,  1953  marked  a  mem- 
orable day  for  75  talented  enter- 
tainers from  Detroit  and  almost 
half  a  thousand  New  York  advertising 
and  radio  executives.  The  occasion 
was  Station  WJR's  "Goodwill  Caval- 
cade." The  purpose  was  to  present  a 
cross-section  of  WJR's  talent  solely  for 
the  entertainment  and  enjoyment  of 
its  distinguished  audience.  The  result 
was  greater  than  ever  expected;  WJR 
scored  a  big,  successful  first  that  had 
New  York  bigwigs  buzzing  with  praise. 
Transporting  such  a  large  group  to 
New  York  City  had  never  been  done 
by  a  station  before,  and  the  undisputed 
success  of  such  a  venture  could  never 
have     been     achieved     without     the 


imagination,  courage  and  fine  sense  of 
showmanship  that  are  symbolic  of  all 
WJR's  operations.  When  they  arrived 
in  New  York,  the  "Goodwill  Caval- 
cade" immediately  took  over  the  Star- 
light Roof  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria — 
where  the  presentation  was  held — for 
last-minute  preparations  and  rehears- 
ing. Then,  after  the  guests  had  arrived, 
the  entertainment  began.  Highlighting 
the  evening  were:  Sunnyside  Reporter 
Bud  Guest  as  lead-off  man;  Don  Large 
and  his  exceptional  Make  Way  For 
Youth  chorus;  Jimmy  Clark  and  his 
catchy  combo,  with  songs  by  Judy 
Carroll;  tenor  Fred  Kendall,  and  song- 
stress Renee  McKay.  Providing  a 
western  tang  were  Casey  Clark  and 


his  Lazy  Ranch  Boys,  along  with  May 
Hawks  and  her  guitar. 

Those  who  were  fortunate  to  witness 
WJR's  great  evening  of  entertainment 
were  amazed  by  the  ease  and  efficiency 
displayed  and  the  fact  that  no  "secret 
weapons"  were  used  in  presenting  the 
show.  On  the  contrary,  WJR  listeners 
throughout  the  Midwest  have  long 
been  enjoying  such  expert  performing. 

There's  no  doubt  of  the  lasting  im- 
pression and  fine  feeling  "Goodwill 
Cavalcade"  created  in  the  show  center 
of  the  world.  Because  of  its  worthy 
success,  perhaps  others  across  the  land 
will  someday  have  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  this  good  will  and  talent  that  is 
a  vital  part  of  WJR  and  its  members. 
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Under  the  direction  of  Don  Large,  the  Make  Way  For  Youth  chorus  sings  with  zest  and  expertness. 


In  Dayton, 
Betty  Ann  Horstman  is 


Queen  of  the  Coffee  Club 


She's  had  Hollywood  offers,  she 
plays  to  WLW-D's  cosmopolitan 
audience  in  and  around  Dayton, 
and  her  talent  and  beauty  are  sur- 
passed by  few.  Yet,  says  Betty  Ann 
Horstman,  femcee  of  Coffee  Club, 
seen  each  afternoon  from  2:00  to 
3:00,  "I'm  a  small-town  girl."  With 
all  her  sophisticated  charm,  this  is 
hard  to  believe,  and  Betty's  devoted 


fans  prefer  to  think  of  her  instead  as 
a  home-town  girl  who  likes  the 
bright  lights  in  their  admiring  eyes 
better  than  those  on  Broadway  or 
in  Hollywood. 

Dayton  has  always  been  home  for 
Betty,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
she  has  shared  it  most  happily  with 
her  husband,  Jim  Venable.  When 
they   were   just-marrieds,    Betty    and 


As  uninhibited   as  she  is   pretty,    Betty  Ann   will   accept  any   dare — within 
reason — such  as  "getting  into  the  swim  of  things"  in  an   1890  bathing  suit. 


Jim  lived  in  an  apartment.  But  soon 
they  had  to  move  to  larger  quarters 
for  lack  of  closet  space.  (With  all 
the  changes  in  clothes  and  costumes 
Betty  needs  for  her  show,  apartment 
closets  were  just  not  enough.)  So 
now  they  live  in  a  white  frame,  four- 
bedroom  house  with  their  two  dachs- 
hunds. They  are  particularly  proud 
of  their  Early  American  furniture, 
most  of  which  Jim,  an  avid  antique 
collector,  refinished  himself — while 
Betty  watched. 

Although  Coffee  Club  is  primarily 
a  woman's  participation  show — which 
may  include  anything  from  an  egg- 
rolling  contest  to  helping  Betty  de- 
liver a  commercial — there  are  many 
other  features  to  make  it  a  grand  hour 
of  variety.  Songs  by  Nancy  Rifner, 
instrumentals  and  vocals  by  Arvie 
Recore  and  Dick  Shafer,  interviews 
with  civic  leaders  or  visiting  celebri- 
ties and,  of  course,  Betty's  wonder- 
ful pantomimes.  Or,  proving  she's 
completely  uninhibited,  Betty  may 
decide  to  give  a  skating  lesson — or 
jump  into  a  tub  of  water  to  demon- 
strate the  non-shrinkable  qualities  of 
a  dress  she's  wearing.  Whatever  she 
does,  Betty  loves  every  minute  of  it, 
and  so  does  her  audience. 

Perhaps  Betty  really  is  a  small- 
town girl,  as  she  says.  But,  true  or 
false,  viewers  love  her  just  as  she  is 
and  because  she  shares  her  time  and 
talents  with  them. 
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nside  Radio 

All  Times  Listed  Are  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


Monday  through  Friday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning  Programs 


8:30 

Local  Program 

Jack  Hunt 

8:45 

Gabriel  Heatter 

John  MacVane 
8:55  Betty  Crockerf 

9:00 

Robert  Hurleigh 

Breakfast  Club 

News  Of  America 

9:15 

Cliff's  Family 

Barnyard  Follies 

9:30 

Joan  Edwards  Show 

9:45 

Ev'ry  Day 

In  Town  Today 

10:00 

Welcome  Travelers 

Cecil  Brown 

My  True  Story 

Arthur  Godfrey  Show 

10:15 

Faith  In  Our  Time 

10:30 

Bob  Hope 

News 

Whispering  Streets 

10:45 

Break  The  Bank — 
Bud  Coilyer 

When  A  Girl  Marries 

11:00 

Strike  It  Rich 

Wonderful  City 

Modern  Romances 

11:15 

11:25  Holland  Engle 

Paging  The  Judge 

11:30 

Phrase  That  Pays 

Queen  For  A  Day 

Double  Or  Nothing 

Make  Up  Your  Mind 

11:45 

Second  Chance 

Rosemary 

Afternoon   Programs 


12:00 
12:15 

12:30 
12:45 

Pauline  Frederick 
Reporting 

Curt  Massey  Time 

Capitol  Commentary 
with  Less  Higgie 

12:20  Guest  Time 

News,  Don  Gardiner 
12:25  Jack  Berch 

Show 
Bill  Ring  Show 

Wendy  Warren 
Aunt  Jenny 

Helen  Trent 
Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 
1:15 
1:30 

1:45 

Cedric  Foster 
1 :25  News 
Luncheon  With  Lopez 

1 :55  News 

Paul  Harvey,  News 
Ted  Malone 

Road  Of  Life 
Ma  Perkins 
Young  Dr.  Malone 

The  Guiding  Light 

2:00 
2:15 

2:30 
2:45 

Dave  Garroway 

Jane  Pickens 

2:55  News,  Banghart 

Say  It  With  Music 
2:25  News,  Sam 

Hayes 
Ladies'  Fair 

Mary  Margaret 

M  (Bride 

Betty  Crockerf 
2:35  Martin  Block 

Second  Mrs.  Burton 
Perry  Mason 

This  Is  Nora  Drake 
Brighter  Day 

3:00 
3:15 
3:30 
3:45 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
Road  Of  Life 
Pepper  Young 
Right  To  Happiness 

John  Gambling  Show 

Martin  Block  (con.) 

Hilltop  House 
Art  Linkletter's 
House  Party 
Wizard  Of  Odds 

4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

Backstage  Wife 
Stella  Dallas 
Young  Widder  Brown 
Woman  In  My  House 

News 
Music 

Welcome  Ranch, 
Vic  Bellamy 

Jack  Owens  Show 
4:25  Betty  Crockerf 
Music  In  The  After- 
noon 

Robert  Q.  Lewis 
4:05  The  Chicagoans 
Treasury  Bandstand 
4:55  News 

5:00 

5:15 
5:30 
5:45 

Just  Plain  Bill 

Front  Page  Farrell 
Lorenzo  Jones 
It  Pays  To  Be 
Married 

Bobby  Benson1 

Wild  Bill  Hickok- 
5:55  News,  Cecil 
Brown 

■T,  Th— Sgt.  Preston 
2T,  Th-Sky  King 

Big  Jon  And  Sparkie 

Art  &  Dotty  Todd 
Lum  'n'  Abner 
John  Conte 

f  T,  Th-Beth  Holland 

News 

5:05  John  Faulk 

Curt  Massey  Time 

Monday 


Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 

Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 

7:45 

Alex  Dreier,  News 
News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Perry  Como 

Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
The  Lone  Ranger 

7:55  Les  Griffith, 

News 

Family  Skeleton 

Beulah 

Les  Paul  &  Mary  Ford 

7:35  Julius  La  Rosa 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

The  Railroad  Hour 
Voice  of  Firestone 

Under  Arrest 

Henry  J.  Taylor 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood  Romance 
Mike  Malloy 

Suspense 

Arthur  Godfrey's 
Talent  Scouts 

9:00 

9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Telephone  Hour 
Band  Of  America 

News,  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Wismer,  Sports 
Mutual  Newsreel 
Reporter's  Roundup 

Metropolitan  Opera 
Auditions 

Decision 

Lux  Theatre 

10:00 

10:15 
10:30 

Fibber  McGee  & 

Molly 
Can  You  Top  This? 
Youth  Wants  To 

Know 

Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
Deems  Taylor 
10:55  News,  Singiser 

Headline  Edition 

Turner  Calling 
Edwin  C.  Hill 

Vaughn  Monroe 

News,  Robert  Trout] 
10:35  Cedric  Adams 
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6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


Tuesday 


Three  Star  Extra 


9:00 

9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

10:00 

10:15 
10:30 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


Evening 

Local  Programs 


Alex  Dreier,  News 


News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


Dinah  Shore 
Frank  Sinatra  Sings 
Barrie  Craig 


Dragnet 


News,  Swayze 
9:35  Rocky  Fortune 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 

7:45 


8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


9:00 
9:15 
9:30 


10:00 


10:15 
10:30 


6:00 
6:15 
C:30 
6:45 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 


8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


9:00 

9:15 
9:30 
9:35 


10:00 


10:15 
10:30 


r6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 

7:45 


8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


9:00 

9:15 
9:30 
9:45 


10:00 


10:15 
10:30 


Fibber  McGee  & 

Molly 
Can  You  Top  This? 
Stars  From  Paris 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 


Gabriel  Heatter 
Eddie  Fisher 


Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 

Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
Starr  Of  Space 
7:55  Les  Griffith, 


Mickey  Spillane, 

Mystery 
High  Adventure, 

George  Sanders 
8:55  Lome  Greene 

News.  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Wismer.  Sports 
Mutual  Newsreel 
Search  That  Never 
Ends 


Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
State  Of  The  Nation 
10:55  News.  Singiser 


Jackson  &  The  Newt 
Dwight  Cooke 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 


Family  Skeleton 
Beulah 
Choraliers 
Edward  R.  Murrow 


Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood  Romance 
Mike  Malloy 


America's  Town 
Meeting  Of  The  Air 


E.  D.  Canham,  News 

Headline  Edition 

Turner  Calling 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
10:35  United  Or  Not 


People  Are  Funny 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  North 


Johnny  Dollar 
My  Friend  Irma 


Louella  Parsons 


Robert  Trout,  News 
10:35  Cedric  Adams 


Wednesday 


Evening    Programs 


Three  Star  Extra 


Alex  Dreier,  News 
News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


Walk  A  Mile  Quiz 
Great  Gildersleeve 


You  Bet  Your  Life 
Big  Story 


Fibber  McGee  & 
Molly 

Can  You  Top  This? 

Report  From  Wash- 
ington 


Local  Programs 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Perry  Como 


Night  Mare,  with 

Peter  Lorre 
Deadline 


News,  Bill  Henry 
Mutual  Newsreel 
Family  Theatre 


Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
Sounding  Board 
10:55  News,  Singiser 


ABC  Reporter 

Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 


Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
Lone  Ranger 

7:55  Les  Griffith, 


Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood  Romance 
Mike  Malloy 


Philco  Playhouse 
Mystery  Theatre 


Headline  Edition 

Turner  Calling 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
10:35  Orchestra 


Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 


Family  Skeleton 

Beulah 

Les  Paul  &  Mary  Ford 

7:35  Julius  La  Rosa 

Edward  R.  Murrow 


FBI  In  Peace  And 

War 
21  st  Precinct 


Crime  Photographer 

Onstage  —  Cathy  & 
Eliot  Lewie 


Thursday 


Three  Star  Extra 


Alex  Dreier,  News 


News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


Roy  Rogers 
8:25  News 
Father  Knows  Best 


Truth  Or  Conse- 
quences 

News,  Swayze 
Eddie  Cantor  Show 


Fibber  McGee  & 

Molly 
Can  You  Top  This? 
Jane  Pickens  Show 


Friday 


Three  Star  Extra 


Evening  Programs 

Local  Program  ABC  Reporter 

Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 


Gabriel  Heatter 
Eddie  Fisher 


Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
Starr  Of  Space 
7:55  Les  Griffith, 
News 


Official  Detective 
Crime  Fighters 


Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood  Romance 
Mike  Malloy 


News,  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Wismer,  Sports 
Mutual  Newsreel 
My  Little  Margie 


Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
Deems  Taylor 
10:55  News,  Singiser 


George  Jessel 
Salutes 

Horatio  Hornblower 


Headline  Edition 

Turner  Calling 
Edwin  C.  nill 
10:35  Answers  For 
Americans 


Rogers  Of  The 
Gazette 

Robert  Trout,  News 
10:35  Cedric  Adams 


Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 


Family  Skeleton 
Beulah 
Choraliers 
Edward  R.  Murrow 


Meet  Millie 
Junior  Miss 


Meet  Mr.  McNutley 


Time  For  Love,  with 
Marlene  Dietrich 


Evening  Programs 


Alex  Dreier,  News 
News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


Dinah  Shore 
Frank  Sinatra  Sings 
Bob  Hope  Show 


Phil  Harris— Alice 
Faye  Show 

News,  Swayze 
9:35  House  Of  Glass 


Fibber  McGee  & 
Molly 

Can  You  Top  This? 

Listen  To  Wash- 
ington 


Local  Programs 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Perry  Como 


Starlight  Theatre, 

Madeleine  Carroll 
Take  A  Number 


News,  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Wismer,  Sports 
Mutual  Newsreel 
Great  Day  Show 


Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
Deems  Taylor 
10:55  News,  Singiser 


ABC  Reporter 

Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 


Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
Lone  Ranger 

7:55  Les  Griffith 


Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood  Romance 
Mike  Malloy 


Ozzie  &  Harriet 


Corliss  Archer 
9:55  Sport  Report 


Cavalcade  Of  Sports 


10:55  Edwin  C.  Hill 


A  Minority  Of  One 


Robert  Trout,  News 
10:35  Cedric  Adams 


Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 


Family  Skeleton 

Beulah 

Les  Paul  &  Mary  Ford 

7:35  Julius  La  Rosa 

Edward  R.  Murrow 


Mr.  Keen,  Tracer  Of 

Lost  Persons 
Godfrey  Digest 


Godfrey  Digest  (con.) 


That's  Rich 


Capitol  Cloakroom 


Robert  Trout,  News 
10:35  Cedric  Adams 


i:: 


nside  Radio 


Saturday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning  Programs 


8:30 
8:45 

Howdy  Doody 

Local  Programs 

News  Summary 

Renfro  Valley   ' 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Howdy  Doody 
Egbert  &  Umily 

No  School  Today 

News  Of  America 

Garden  Gate 
9:40  Les  Paul  &  Mary 
Ford 

-10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

>  10:45 

Breakfast  In  Holly- 
wood 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Show 

Woody  Woodpecker 
Show,  Mel  Blanc 

No  School  Today 

(con.) 
Space  Patrol 

Galen  Drake 

10:55  Les  Paul  & 
Mary  Ford 

r11:00 

11:15 
11:30 
11:45 

Secret  Story 
Woman  In  Love 

Helen  Hall,  Femme 

Fair 
Tiny  Fairbanks 
Farm  Quiz 

Front  And  Center 

Little  League  Club- 
house 

Robert  Q.  Lewis 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 

Marine  Band 

Man  On  The  Farm 

101  Ranch  Boys 

Noon  News 
12:05  Theatre  Of 

12:15 

Today 

12:30 

Army  Band 

Fifth  Army  Band 

American  Farmer 

Stars  Over  Holly- 

12:45 

wood 

1:00 

National  Farm  And 

Music 

Navy  Hour 

City  Hospital 

1:15 

Home  Hour 

1:30 

All  Star  Parade  Of 

Symphonies  For 

Vincent  Lopez 

Music  With  The 

Bands 

Youth 

Girls 

'1:45 

1 :55  Galen  Drake 

2:00 

Road  Show 

Symphonies  For 
Youth  (con.) 

Metropolitan  Opera 

Les  Paul  &  Mary 
Ford 

2:15 

2:25  Headline  News 

2:05  Alfredo  Antonini 
Orch. 

2:30 
2:45 

3:00 

Ruby  Mercer 

Make  Way  For  Youth 

Road  Show  (con.) 

Ruby  Mercer  (con.) 

Metropolitan  Opera 

Report  From  Over- 

(con.) 

seas 

3:15 

3:25  News 

Adventures  In 
Science 

3:30 

Sport  Parade 

Farm  News 

3:45 

World  Assignment 

'4:00 

Road  Show  (con.) 

Mac  McGuire 

Metropolitan  Opera 

The  Chicagoans 

4:15 

(con.) 

,4:30 

4:45 

Soldier  Serenade 

15:00 

Road  Show  (con.) 

News 

Tea  And  Crumpets 

Washington,  U.S.A. 

5:15 

5:05  Show  Shop 

5:30 

Paulena  Carter 

Sport  Roundup 

5:45 

5:55  H.  B.  Baukhage 

Club  Time 

News,  Schorr 

Evei 

6:00 
6:15 
8:30 
6:45 

ning   Progra 

Nfiws 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

People 

ms 

Dance  Orch. 

Dinner  Date 
6:55  Cecil  Brown 

Labor  And  Manage- 
ment 
Sports,  Bob  Finnegan 
Bob  Edge,  Sports 
Afield 

Philadelphia  Orches- 
chestra.  Eugene 
Ormandy 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Theatre  Royal 
The  Big  Preview 

Al  Heifer,  Sports 
Pentagon  Report 
Down  You  Go 
7:55  News 

Disaster  Strikes 
Three  Suns 
Dinner  At  The  Green 
Room 

Johnny  Mercer 
Show 

3:00 
3:15 
8:30 
3:45 

The  Big  Preview 
(con.) 

20  Questions 
Virginia  Barn  Dance 

News 

8:05  ABC  Dancing 
Party 

Gunsmoke 
8:25  Win  Elliot 
Gangbusters 

3:00 

3:15 
3:30 
3:45 

The  Big  Preview 

(con.) 
Grande  Ole  Opry 

New  England  Barn- 
yard Jamboree 
Lombardo  Land 

ABC  Dancing  Party 
(con.) 

Two  For  the  Money 
Country  Style 

):00 
3:15 
):30 

Dude  Ranch  Jam- 
boree 
Pee  Wee  King  Show 

Chicago  Theatre  Of 
The  Air 

Anonymous 
Orchestra 

Country  Style  (con.) 
News 

I 


Sunday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Mot 

8:30 

'ning  Programs 

Light  And  Life  Hour 

Renfro  Valley  Sun- 
day Gathering 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

World  News  Roundup 
Never  Walk  Alone 

Wings  Of  Healing 
Back  To  God 

Milton  Cross  Album 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 

The  Music  Room 
World  News  Roundup 
Galen  Drake 
E.  Power  Biggs 
Organ  Concert 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 

National  Radio 

Pulpit 
Conversation  Piece 

Radio  Bible  Class 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 

Message  Of  Israel 
College  Choir 

Church  Of  The  Air 

11:00 
11:15 

11:30 
11:45 

Conversation  Piece 
(con.) 

Frank  And  Ernest 
English  Cathedral 

Musii- 
Northwestern 

Reviewing  Stand 

Fine  Arts  Quartet 
Christian  In  Action 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
Choir 

News 

11:35  Invitation  To 
Learning 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 
12:15 
12:30 

12:45 

Conversation  Piece 

(con.) 
The  Eternal  Light 

College  Choirs 

News,  Bill  Cunning- 
ham 
Music  Box 

News 

Gloria  Parker 
Time  Capsule 

Let's  Find  Out 

Howard  K.  Smith, 

World  Affairs 
News  Report 

1:00 
1:15 
1:30 
1:45 

Heritage  Over  The 

Land 
Univ.  Of  Chicago 

Round  Table 

Keep  Healthy 
Merry  Mailman 
Lutheran  Hour 

Herald  Of  Truth 
National  Vespers 

Man's  Right  To 

Knowledge 
Syncopation  Piece 

2:00 
2:15 
2:30 
2:45 

The  Catholic  Hour 
American  Forum 

Bandstand,  U.S.A. 
Sammy  Kaye 

Healing  Waters 
U.  S.  Military  Band 
Wings  Of  Healing 

Symphonette 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

3:00 

3:15 
3:30 
3:45 

Golden  Voices,  with 
Lawrence  Tibbett 

Show  Tunes 

Top  Tunes  With 
Trendler 

Author  Meets  The 
Critics 

Marines  In  Review 
Hour  Of  Decision 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  (con.) 

4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

Weekend  Newspaper 
Of  The  Air 

Counter-Spy,  Don 

MacLaughlin 
Nick  Carter 
4:55  Lome  Greene 

Old-Fashioned 
Revival  Hour 

Twentieth  Century 

Concert  Hall 
The  World  Today 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 

Weekend  Newspaper 
Of  The  Air  (con.) 

The  Shadow 

True  Detective 
Mysteries 

News 

5:05  Evening  Comes 
Greatest  Story  Ever 
Told 

Stage  Struck 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 

College  Quiz  Bowl 

Bulldog  Drummond, 
Sir  Cedric  Hard- 
wicke 

Monday  Morning 
Headlines 

Gene  Autry 

6:15 

6:25  Cecil  Brown 

Paul  Harvey,  News 

6:30 

NBC  Symphony, 

Bob  Considine 

George  Sokolsky 

Our  Miss  Brooks 

6:45 

Toscanini 

Don  Cornell 

7:00 

NBC  Symphony  (con.) 

Rod  And  Gun  Club 

This  Week  Around 

Jack  Benny 

7:15 

7:25  Titus  Moody 

The  World 

7:30 

The  Marriage 

Chamber  Music 

What's  The  Name  Of 

Amos  'n'  Andy 

7:45 

7:55  News 

That  Tune? 

8:00 

Six  Shooter 

Hawaii  Calls 

American  Music  Hall 

Bing  Crosby 

8:15 

8:25  News 

8:30 

Sunday  At  Home 

Enchanted  Hour 

My  Little  Margie 

8:45 

8:55  News 

8:55  News 

9:00 

NBC  Star  Playhouse 

Oklahoma  City 

Walter  Winchell 

Hallmark  Playhouse 

9:15 

Symphony 

News,  Taylor  Grant 

9:30 

Call  Me  Freedom 

Edgar  Bergen  Show 

9:45 

9:55  News 

10:00 

Last  Man  Out 

Paul  Harvey 

Man  Of  The  Week 

10:15 

News,  Hazel  Markel 

Elmer  Davis 

10:30 

Meet  The  Press 

Men's  Corner 

Outdoors,  Bob  Edge 

News 

10:35  UN  Report 

in. 


TV  program   highlights 


CHICAGO  AND  SUBURBS         FEBRUARY  11— MARCH  10 


Monday  through  Friday 


7:00  0  Today— Dave    Garroway 
9:00  0  Godfrey  And  Friends— Variety 
0  Ding  Dong  School— Miss  Frances 
O  Paul  Fogarty— Exercises 
10:00  0  Hawkins  Falls— Serial 

O  A  To  Z  Of  Cookery— Menus 
10:30  0  Strike  It  Rich-Warren  Hull 

0  The  Bennetts— Serial 
11:00  0  Valiant  Lady— Serial 

0  Bride  And  Groom— Wedding 
0  Danny  O'Neil— Variety 
11:15  0  Love  Of  Life— Serial 
11:30  0  Search  For  Tomorrow— Serial 
0  Earl  Nightingale — Comments 
11:45  0  Guiding  Light— Serial 
12:00  0  Luncheon  With  Billy— Variety 

0  Hi,  Ladies— Interviews 
12:30  0  Garry  Moore— Variety 

0  Animal  Playtime— Win  Stracke 
1:00  0  Double  Or  Nothing— Quiz 

0  Francois  Pope— Cooking 
1:00  0  Ruth  Crowley— Baby  Care 
1:30  0  Linkletter's  House  Party 
2:00  0  Big  Payoff— Quiz 
0  Kate  Smith  Show 
0  Paul  Dixon— Music 
2:30  0  Bob  Crosby— Music 
3:00  0  Welcome  Travelers 

0  Turn  To  A  Friend— Contest 
3:30  0  Ern  Westmore  Show 
6:00  0  Austin  Kiplinger— News 
6:45  0  Music 

M,  W,  F:  Como;  T,  Th:  Froman 


Wednesday 


Monday 


7:00  0  Burns  And  Allen— Comedy 
7:30  0  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts 

0  Voice  of  Firestone— Music 
8:00  0  I  Love  Lucy— Comedy 

0  Dennis  Day— Comedy 
8:30  0  Red  Buttons— Comedy 

0  Robert  Montgomery— Drama 
9:00  0  Studio  One— Drama 

0  Boxing 
9:30  0  Who  Said  That? 

O  Racket  Squad— Drama 


Tuesday 


7:00  0  Milton  Berle 

0  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen 
7:30  0  Red  Skeiton— Comedy 

O  Pantomime  Quiz 
3:00  0  This  Is  Show  Business 

0  Fireside  Theatre 

0  Danny  Thomas 

0  Badge  714— Police   Drama 
2:30  0  Suspense— Drama 

0  Circle  Theatre 

0  Motorola  TV  Hour 
9:00  0  Danger 

0  Fred  Allen— Quiz 
9:30  0  See  It  Now— News 

0  Name's  The  Same— Panel 


7:00  0  Godfrey  And  Friends 

0 

1  Married  Joan— Comedy 

o 

Stu  Erwin — Comedy 

7:30  0 

Chicago  Symphony— Concert 

8:00  0 

Strike  It  Rich— Quiz 

o 

Kraft  Theatre 

8:30  0 

I've  Got  A  Secret— Panel 

9:00  0 

Boxing 

0 

This  Is  Your  Life— Edwards 

9:30  0 

TV  Playhouse— Drama 

o 

Liberace— Music 

Thursday 

6:31 

>o 

Lone  Ranger 

7:0( 

)0 

Meet  Mr.  McNutley 

0 

Groucho  Marx— Quiz 

0 

Quick  As  A  Flash— Quiz 

0 

Through  The  Camera  Eye 

7:31 

)0 

Four  Star  Playhouse— Drama 

0  Treasury  Men  In  Action 

0  Ray  Bolger — Comedy 

8:01 

>0 

Dragnet— Police  Drama 

0 

Dr.  1.  Q.— Quiz 

8:31 

)0 

Big  Town — Drama 

0 

Ford  Theatre— Drama 

O 

Kraft  Theatre— Drama 

9:01 

>0 

Playhouse  of  Stars— Drama 

0 

Martin  Kane— Drama 

9:31 

>0 

Place  The  Face— Quiz 

0 

Foreign  Intrigue— Drama 

O 

Boston  Blackie— Drama 

10:01 

>  O  Ask  The  Man-K 

plinger 

Friday 


7:00  0  Mama— Drama 

0  Dave  Garroway  Show— Variety 

0  Ozzie  And  Harriet— Comedy 
7:30  0  Topper— Comedy 

0  Walt's  Workshop— Crafts 

0  Playhouse — Drama 
8:00  0  Playhouse  of  Stars— Drama 

©  Big  Story— Drama 

0  Paul  Hartman  Show— Comedy 

0  Life  Begins  At  Eighty— Panel 
8:30  0  Our  Miss  Brooks— Comedy 

0  TV  Soundstage— Drama 

0  Comeback  Story— Interview 
9:00  0  My  Friend  Irma— Comedy 

0  Boxing 

0  Dangerous  Assignment — Drama 

0  Chance  Of  A  Lifetime— Quiz 
9:30  0  Person  To  Person— Ed  Murrow 

0  Down  You  Go— Panel  Quiz 
9:45  0  Greatest  Fights  Of  The  Century 
10:00  0  Courtesy  Hour— Variety 

0  Feature  Film 
11:10  0  Tom  Duggan— Comments 


Saturday 


2:00  0  Professional  Basketball 
5:00  0  Mr.  Wizard— Science 
6:30  0  Beat  The  Clock— Quiz 

0  Ethel  And  Albert— Comedy 

0  Leave  It  To  The  Girls— Panel 
7:00  0  Jackie  Gleason— Variety 

0  Spike   Jones— Comedy 

O  Talent  Patrol— Variety 
7:30  0  Amateur  Hour— Talent 

0  Meadowbrook  Music 
8:00  0  Two  For  The  Money— Herb  Shriner 

0  Your  Show  Of  Shows — Variety 

0  Boxing 
8:30  0  My  Favorite  Husband 

0  Wrestling 
8:45  0  Tom  Duggan— Sports 
9:00  0  Medallion  Theatre— Drama 
9:30  0  Mirror  Theatre— Drama 

0  Your  Hit  Parade— Music 
11:30  0  Faces  In  The  Window— Nordine 


Sunday 


9:30 

0 

11:30 

0 

12:30 

0 

O 

1:30 

0 

0 

2:30 

0 

0 

3:00 

0 

3:30 

0 

4:00 

0 

0 

O 

5:00 

0 

5:30 

0 

0 

O 

0 

6:00 

0 

6:30 

0 

0 

O 

7:00 

0 

0 

O 

7:30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8:15 

0 

8:30 

0 

0 

9:00 

0 

0 

9:30 

0 

0 

Farmtown,  USA— Interviews 
Live  And  Learn — Lectures 
Frontiers  Of  Faith— Religion 
Amateur  Hour— Variety 
Amos  'n'  Andy — Comedy 
American  Forum— Discussion 
Man  Of  The  Week— Interview 
Kukla,  Fran  And  Ollie— Whimsy 
Excursion— Youth  Program 
Zoo  Parade— Animals 
Omnibus— New  Horizons 
Hall  Of  Fame— Drama 
Super  Circus— Acrobats,  Clowns 
Meet  The  Press— Discussion 
You  Are  There— Historical  Drama 
Roy  Rogers— Western 
George  Jessel  Show— Variety 
What's  The  Answer?— Quiz 
Life  With  Father— Drama 
Private  Secretary— Comedy 
Mr.  Peepers — Comedy 
TV  Teens — Paul  Whiteman 
Toast  Of  The  Town 
Comedy  Hour — Variety 
Press  Conference — Discussion 
Fred  Waring — Music 
TV  Playhouse— Drama 
Walter  Winchell— Gossip,  news 
Rocky  King,  Detective— Drama 
Orchid  Award— Celebrities 
Man  Behind  The  Badge— Drama 
The   Plainclothes   Man— Drama 
The  Web— Drama 
Letter  To  Loretta— Drama 
What's  My  Line?— Panel 
Victory  At  Sea— Documentary 
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THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR  THREE  DIFFERENT  HAIR  CONDITIONS 
Beautiful  hair  has  natural  softness  and  lustre.  A  Breck 
Shampoo  will  help  bring  out  the  soft,  natural  beauty  of  your 
hair.  There  are  three  Breck  Shampoos.  One  Breck  Shampoo 
is  for  dry  hair.  Another  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  oily  hair.  A 
third  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  normal  hair.  A  Breck  Shampoo 
is  not  drying  to  the  hair,  yet  it  cleans  thoroughly.  A  Breck 
Shampoo  leaves  your  hair  soft,  shining  and  naturally  beautiful. 

The  Three  Breck  Shampoos  are  available  at  Beauty  Shops,  Drug  Stores,  Department  Stores,  and  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 


JOHN        H        BRECK       INC 
NEW  YORK 


MANUFACTURING       CHEMISTS  •  SPRINGFIELD  ;  MASSACHUSETTS 

CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  OTTAWA  CANADA 


IaHuj  dlcLtjou  change,  io  Camels,  UJlLUAM  NOCDEN? 


With  so  many  people 
smoking  Camels,  I 
figured  they  must  be 
good !  So  I  tried  them., 
found  their  cool  mildness 
and  swell  -flavor  suit  my 
taste  to  a  T!  You  ought  to 
try  Camels  yourself ! " 


WILLIAM  HOLDEN,  star  of 
"Forever  Female" ,  is  another  on 
the  big  list  of  Hollywood  person- 
alities who  prefer  America's 
most  popular  cigarette,  Camel! 
Some  others  are  John  Wayne, 
Lizabeth  Scott.  Maureen O'Hara, 
Alan  Ladd,  Maureen  O'Sullivan. 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


CAMELS  AGREE  WITH  MORE  PEOPLE 


ikan  ami  other  cigarette! 


Make  your  own 
30-day  Camel 
mildness  test  — 

you'll  see  how  well 

Camels'   mildness 

and  flavor  suit  you. 


YOU,  TOO,  rate  the  cigarette  that  rates  best 
with  the  most  smokers!  After  all,  Camels'  costly 
tobaccos  assure  you  a  cool,  cool  mildness,  a  rich, 
exclusive  flavor  that  other  brands  can't  match! 
So  try  Camels  —  today.  Smoke  only  Camels  for  30 
days.  Let  your  own  sense  of  good  taste  tell  you 
why  Camels'  flavor  and  mildness  agree  with 
more  people  than  any  other  cigarette! 


RADIO -TV 
TRROH 


N.  Y.  radio, 
TV  listings 


**. 


\ 

SID  CAESAR 

His  Show  of  Shows 


Gale 
Storm 


iew  Stories: 

EIGH  LEE 
IAN  RUBES 
5ENE  AUTRY 


&$&■  ^s 


SUSAN  DOUGLAS 

A  Baby  for  Susan 


JACK  BAILEY 

What  I  Believe 


25* 


Pent! 


a  shampoo  that 


Sulfas 


You'll  he  head  over  heels  in  Jove  with  the  way  your  hair 
shines  and  shimmers  .  .  .  silky  soft,  silky  bright,  silky 
smooth — after  you've  used  new  Drene.  So  gleaming,  so 
glamorous  .  .  .  your  silkened  hair! 

New  Magic  Formula  .  .  .  Milder  than  Castile! 

Silkening  magic!  That's  what  you'll  find  in  Drene's  new 
formula!  It  lathers  like  lightning,  rinses  out  like 
lightning — it's  milder  than  castile!  Magic,  sheer  magic, 
the  way  this  new  Drene  silkens  your  hair.  Leaves  it  bright 
as  silk,  soft  as  silk,  smooth  as  silk — and  so  obedient! 


Lathers  like  lightning  — 

no  other  lather  is  so  thick,  yet  so  quick. 

Milder  than  castile  — 

so  mild  you  could  use  this  new  formula  every  day. 


j)   This  is  a 


Drene ! 


A   PRODUCT   OF   PROCTER  &   GAMBLE 


No  dentifrice  can  stop  all  cavities— but... 

You  can  prevent  up  to 
60%  of  tooth  decay 


...with  new  Ipana*  containing 
Anti-Enzyme  WD-9 


New  ntinty  flavor  encourages  chil- 
dren to  brush  teeth.  As  you  know, 
youngsters  don't  like  to  use  a  tooth  paste 
if  it  doesn't  taste  good.  But  Ipana  with 
WD-9  has  a  new  minty  flavor  so  that  chil- 
dren will  enjoy  brushing  with  it.  In  tests, 
new  Ipana  was  liked  2  to  1  for  taste. 


\ 


Confused  by  recent  promises  of 
tooth-paste  "miracles"?  Here  are 
facts  well  worth  knowing: 

1.  No  tooth  paste  can  stop  all  tooth 
decay.  This  includes  our  new  Ipana 
with  WD-9. 

2.  But  if  you  want  far  fewer  cavities, 
no  other  tooth  paste  has  ever  been 
proved  more  effective  for  helping  you. 

And  you  can  be  sure  of  this: 

*Two-year  clinical  tests  showed  that 
brushing  teeth  after  eating  can  reduce 
tooth  decay  up  to  60%.  This  means 
when  you  use  new  Ipana  with  WD-9 
this  way,  the  Ipana  way — you  can  ex- 
pect the  same  results.  Be  sure  to  follow 
easy  directions  on  the  package. 

What's  more,  if  you  do  this,  there's 
an  excellent  chance  that  you  will 
never  again  be  bothered  by  exces- 
sive cavities. 

The  way  most  dentists  recommend 

We  make  these  statements  confi- 
dently because  the  benefits  of  the 
Ipana  way  were  proved  by  two  full 
years  of  clinical  testing.  Most  den- 
tists recommend  this  way  (ask  yours). 

In  stopping  bacterial -enzyme  ac- 
tion that  produces  tooth-decay 


2-year  tests  showed 
60%  fewer  cavities  than 
from  ordinary  methods 


One   or    more 

new  cavities  for 
almost  2  out  of 
3  using  ordinary 
methods. 


No  new  cavities 
for  almost  2  out 
of  3  people  us- 
ing the  Ipana 
way. 


acids,  WD-9  in  new  Ipana  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  ingredients  known. 

Don't  forget  your  gums 

Only  your  dentist  can  correct  cavi- 
ties that  have  already  developed  and 
remove  hard  tartar  that  may  bring 
on  gum  troubles — so  see  him  regu- 
larly. Between  visits,  the  Ipana  way 
can  prevent  most  tooth  decay  from 
starting.  And  brushing  with  Ipana 
from  gum  margins  toward  biting 
edges  of  teeth  helps  remove  irritants 
that  can  lead  to  gum  troubles. 

When  you  can  get  a  tooth  paste 
that  does  all  this  without  paying  a 
penny  extra  for  it,  why  not  make 
your  next  tube  Ipana? 


Every  single  brushing  fights  tooth  decay! 


Even  if  you  can't  always  brush  your 
teeth  after  eating,  as  you  should,  new 
white  Ipana  with  WD-9  still  helps  you 
fight  tooth  decay.  Every  brushing  com- 
bats the  very  causes  of  cavities  .  .  . 
checks  the  bacterial-enzyme  action  that 
produces  tooth-decay  acids. 


Best  way  to  stop  bad  breath  all  day! 


The  Ipana  way  makes  it  easy  to 
be  sure  of  a  fresh,  clean  breath. 
One  brushing  stops  most  unpleas- 
ant mouth  odor  for  as  long  as  9 
hours.  Even  after  smoking  and 
eating  anything  except,  of  course, 
foods  like  onions  and  garlic. 


Same  package 
No  increase  in  price 


MKXWCT  OF  MISTOL-MVERS 


Student  nurses  are  needed 
— Inquire  at  your  hospital 


NEW! 

Doctor's  deodorant 
discovery*  safely 

simoDOk 
mm 

LONG 

New  Mum  with  M-3 

won't  irritate  normal  skin 

or  damage  fabrics 


\      "^         ^fl 

Deodoranl  without 
M-3  tested   under 
this  arm.  Active  on- 
ly few  hours  against 
odor  bacteria. 

New  Mum  with  M-3 
tested    under    this 
orm.  Still   octive 
agoinst  odor  bac- 
teria after  24  hours. 

§ 

V 

Actual  underarm  tests  by  doctors  prove  new 
Mum  with  M-3  protects  against  bacteria 
that  cause  perspiration  odor  — far  longer 
than  the  ordinary  deodorant  tested. 

1 .  *Exclusive  deodorant  based  originally  on  doc- 
tor's discovery,  now  contains  long-lasting  M-3. 

2.  Stops  odor  all  day  long  because  invisible 
M-3  clings  to  your  skin— keeps  on  destroying 
odor  bacteria  a  full  24  hours.  Just  use  daily. 

3.  Non-irritating  to  normal  skin.  Only  leading 
deodorant  containing  no  strong  chemical  as- 
tringents—will not  block  pores. 

4.  Won't  rot  or  discolor  fabrics  —  certified  by 
American  Institute  of  Laundering. 

5.  Delicate  new  fragrance.  Creamier  texture— 
new  Mum  won't  dry  out  in  the  jar. 

6.  Gentle,  safe,  dependable  —  ideal  for  sanitary 
napkins,  too.  Get  new  Mum  today. 

NEW  MUM 

cream  deodorant 
with  long- 
lasting  M-3 
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Listerine  Antiseptic  Stops 
Bad  Breath  41imes  BetterThan 

AnyTooth  Paste! 


Stops  Bad  Breath  up  to  3-4  times  longer! 

Listerine  Antiseptic  was  recently  tested  by  a 
famous,  independent  research  laboratory 
against  leading  tooth  pastes.  Listerine  aver- 
aged at  least  four  times  more  effective  in 
stopping  had  breath  odors  than  any  of  the 
products  tested.  By  actual  test.  Listerine 
Antiseptic  stopped  had  breath  up  to  three  to 
four  times  longer  than  the  tooth  pastes! 


and  for  COLDS  and  SORE  THROAT 

(DUE  TO  COLDS) 


A  Product  of  The  Lambert  Company 


No  tooth  paste- Regular,  Ammoniated,  or  Chlorophyll 
-can  give  you  Listerine's  lasting  protection 

Belore  you  go  any  place  where  you  might  offend  .  .  .  on  a  date, 
to  a  party,  to  an\  business  or  social  engagement  .  .  .  remember 
this:  Far  and  away  the  most  common  cause  of  offensive  breath 
is  the  bacterial  fermentation  of  proteins  which  are  always  present 
in  the  mouth.  So  the  best  way  to  stop  bad  breath  is  to  gel  al 
bacteria  ...  to  get  at  the  major  cause  of  had  breath. 

'That's  a  job  for  an  antiseptic.  And  that  explains  w  hy,  in  clinical 
tests.  Listerine  Antiseptic  averaged  four  times  better  in  stopping 
bad  breath  than  the  leading  tooth  pastes  it  was  tested  against! 

No  tooth  paste  kills  odor 
bacteria  like  this  .  .  .  instantly 

Listerine  Antiseptic  does  for  you  what  no  tooth  paste  can 
possibly  do.  Listerine  instantly  kills  bacteria  —  h\  millions — slops 
bad  breath  instantly,  and  usually  for  hours  .on  end.  l\o  tooth 
paste,  of  course,  is  antiseptic.  ( Ihioropln  II  doesn't  kill  germs — 
but  Listerine  kills  bacteria  by  millions,  gives  you  lasting  anti- 
septic protection  against  had  breath. 

So.  remember  —  especially  before  am  date  —  gargle  with  Lis- 
terine. the  most  widely-used  antiseptic  in  the  world. 


LISTERINE  ACTS  ON  3  AREAS  WHERE  BREATH  ODORS  CAN  START 


Look 

at  these 

actual  test 

results 


ODORS    REDUCED- I    HR. 


1.        | 


LISTERINE        TOOTH  PASTE 


ODORS    REDUCED  — 4    HR 


LISTERINE        TOOTH  PASTE 


GARGLE  LISTERINE ...  Quick  and  Often 

This  pleasant  precaution  can  help  nip  a  cold  in  the  bud  or  lessen  its 
severity.  The  same  is  true  in  reducing  the  number  of  sore  throats.  That's 
because  Listerine  reaches  way  back  on  throat  surfaces  to  kill  millions  of 
germs  before  they  can  invade  throat  tissues  and  cause  much  of  the  misery 
you  associate  with  colds. 


above  all 
under  all - 
better  buy 


Easter  wouldn't  be  Easter  without  them! 

Dove  Skin  rayon  knit  undies 

feel  simply  marvelous  on  — 

softer  to  the  touch,  more  absorbent, 

never  clammy.  They're  styled  and 

sized  to  fit  every  figure— tall,  short,  thin 

or  extra-sized . . .  have  plenty  of  "give" 

in  action.  And  they  wash  'n'  wear  without 

pampering.  Each  in  its  own  fresh 

cellophane  package. 

At  leading  stores  coast  to  coast... 

or  write 

Luxuray,  Empire  State  Building,  N.  Y.  1 


WHAT'S 

SPINNING 


T^he  other  day,  Gene  Krupa,  the  most 
■*-  among  drummers,  as  bopsters  would 
say,  was  telling  me  about  his  latest  plans. 
Gene  has  been  touring  the  country  with 
his  new  trio,  and  he's  finding  big  audiences 
wherever  he  hangs  his  hi-hat  cymbals. 
The  electric  Krupa  beat  that  both  mu- 
sicians and  fans  have  found  irresistible  for 
over  twenty  years  is  merely  an  extension 
of  the  man's  personality,  which  exudes 
power  and  enthusiasm. 

The  new  idea  he  told  me  about  is  no 
passing  fancy.  Gene  has  long  felt  that 
formal  instruction  in  the  art  of  percussion 
has  been  neglected.  Fifteen  years  or  so 
ago,  he  wrote  the  best  textbook  on  the 
subject,  but  he  doesn't  feel  that  the  book 
was  enough.  If  kids  are  lucky  enough  to 
find  a  drum  instructor,  he  says,  the  teach- 
er will  quite  possibly  know  only  the 
parade  or  concert  style  of  drumming,  and 
will  neglect  the  dance  and  swing  drum- 
ming aspects  of  their  training.  Worse  still, 
he  adds,  they  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  second-rate  dance  drummer  who  doesn't 
know  the  first  thing  about  the  very  im- 
portant rudiments  of  drumming,  and  the 
boys  will  suffer  later  on. 

So,  Gene  is  doing  something  about  it — 
he's  starting  a  drum  school!  Another  fel- 
low who  has  shared  the  limelight  with 
Gene  as  a  "drummer's  drummer"  and  a 
topnotch  technician  is  going  into  business 
with  Gene — "Cosy"  Cole,  who  sprang  to 
fame  in  the  old  Cab  Calloway  band.  Be- 
tween the  two  of  them,  these  men  should 
be  able  to  give  students  the  best  in  bal- 
anced drum  training,  based  on  their  com- 
bined half-century  or  more  of  topflight 
experience. 

"We're  opening  our  school  in  New  York 
now,"  Gene  told  me,  "but  expect  to  ex- 
pand until  we  have  studios  in  the  major 
cities    of    the    country." 

Gene's  plans  for  his  drumming  school 
do  not  mean  he  will  retire  from  an  active 
career.  He's  planning  to  continue  with  his 
popular  trio. 

"I  used  to  think  that  my  days  were 
numbered,"  said  Gene,  "and  that  people 
would  tire  of  my  style  after  a  while.  But 
we've  had  such  wonderful  success,  the 
boys  and  I,  that  we're  still  looking  ahead 
to  every  date  and  every  show  like  a  bunch 
of  kids.  There's  still  a  big  audience  for 
solid  jazz." 

Record  fans  can  get  in  on  the  excite- 
ment Gene's  new  trio  is  creating  by  way 
of  a  number  of  discs  he's  made  for  the 
Clef  label.  On  standard  78  rpm's,  Clef  offers 
a  coupling  of  "Capitol  Idea"  and  "Over- 
time," with  his  sextet;  and,  with  the  Trio, 
"Perdido,"  backed  by  "Fine's  Idea,"  and 
"Payin'  Them  Dues  Blues,"  coupled  with 
"Jungle  Drums."  Clef  also  has  issued  two 
more  extensive  workouts — "The  Gene 
Krupa  Trio  Collates,"  on  a  10-inch  LP, 
and  "The  Gene  Krupa  Trio  at  Jazz  at  the 
Philharmonic,"  on  a  12-inch  LP. 

Peeks  into  the  past — RCA-Victor  has  a 
new  album  on  the  racks  containing  two 
LP's    (or  EP's,  either  being  $8.95)    of  old 


Artie  Shaw  air-checks — twenty-four  tunes, 
in  all.  They  were  transcribed  off  the  air 
from  broadcasts  made  by  Shaw  in  the 
late  30's,  and  you  won't  identify  a  lot  of 
the  arrangements  as  belonging  to  the 
famous  clarinetist.  The  band  was  great, 
but  it  hadn't  yet  acquired  the  arrange- 
ments you  associate  with  those  on  records 
commonly  available  today.  For  example, 
his  lush  arrangement  of  "Stardust"  was 
not  developed  at  the  time  this  broadcast 
was  made,  and  an  equally  smooth  but 
quite  different  one  is  used  here.  Both 
Artie  and  the  band  were  young  then,  and 
you'll  hear  such  latter-day  stars  as 
Georgie  Auld,  Tony  Pastor,  and  Buddy 
Rich  as  they  played  in  the  blush  of  youth. 
It's  almost  ghostly,  this  business  of 
people  stepping  out  of  the  shadows  of 
time  with  records  and  tapes  they  cut  years 
ago.  Musicians  that  are  dead  or  retired, 
bands  that  have  dissolved,  singers  long- 
since  married,  all  spring  out  at  you  these 
days  on  special  re-issue  albums  and  origi- 
nal first-time  records.  Miller,  Dorsey, 
Goodman,  and  Shaw  are  just  a  few  of  the 
subjects  of  these  furtive  echoes  of  the  past, 
and  it  will  always  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
discover  new  ones.  There's  a  subtle  differ- 
ence between  records  made  in  studios  and 
those  made  from  tapes  and  transcriptions 
of  concerts  and  broadcasts — a  difference  of 
spirit    and    spontaneity.    Let's    have    some 


A  trio  of  four  in  a  hurry — To  say  that  the 
Mary  Kaye  Trio  is  smooth,  or  funny,  or 
both,  is  quite  inadequate,  and  unfair  to  a 
talented  group  of  kids.  I'll  just  say  that 
they're  the  "biggest"  trio  in  the  business 
today,  if  only  because  they  are  actually 
four,  not  three.  They've  recently  added 
drummer  Frank  Hudec,  and  with  Frankie 
Ross,  accordionist-guitarist  and  comedian 
in  the  Jerry  Lewis  tradition,  Norman 
Kaye,  and  his  sister,  Mary,  that  makes  four. 
But,  if  they  want  to  undersell  themselves, 
that's  their  business.  And  their  business 
is  good. 

They  began  in  the  more  intimate  clubs 
and  lounges,  but  in  recent  years  they've 
found  that  they  can  still  convey  this  in- 
timacy in  bigger  rooms,  so  they've  moved 
into  places  such  as  the  Last  Frontier  in 
Las  Vegas  (than  which  there  is  none  big- 
ger these  days). 

Joe  Carlton,  RCA-Victor  exec,  recently 
said  that  they  should  shortly  be  the  hot- 
test new  combo  on  records.  They  recently 
recorded  two  sides  for  Victor,  their  first 
since  signing  with  the  waxery.  "Toreador" 
is  one  side,  and  "Do  You  Believe  in 
Dreams?"  is  the  other.  You'll  be  hearing 
from  them,  I  know,  because  everyone 
around  my  stamping  grounds  thinks  they're 
the  greatest. 

And  Mary  Kaye,  tops  on  the  lop-sided 
pyramid,  has  a  voice  and  personality  all 
her  own.  Victor  has  special  plans  for  her, 
I'm  told.  My  best  to  Mary  and  Norm,  and 
the  others,  too.  But  they  don't  need  it — 
they've  already  got  it. 

See  you  next  month! 
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Bobbi  is  perfect  for  this  soft,  casual 
"Chantilly"  hair  style,  for  Bobbi  is  the 
permanent  designed  to  give  natural- 
looking  curls.  Easy  . . .  No  help  needed. 


Bobbi's  soft  curls  make  a  casual  wave 
like  this  possible.  Notice  the  natural 
look  of  the  curls  in  this  new  "Tally-Ho" 
hair  style.  No  nightly  settings  needed. 


Only  Bobbi  is  designed  to  give  the  soft 
curls  needed  for  the  delicately  sculp- 
tured "Diana"  hair-do.  Bobbi  gives  you 
curls  exactly  where  you  want  them. 

Everything  you  need!  New  Creme  Oil 
Lotion,  special  bobby  pins,  complete 
instructions  for  use.  $1.50  plus  tax. 
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Like  the  casual,  spirited  look  of  this  "Robin  Hood"  hair-do?  Bobbi  does  it! 
Bobbi  Pin- Curl  Permanents  always  give  you  soft,  carefree  waves  like  these. 


NO  TIGHT,  FUSSY  CURLS  ON  THIS  PAGE! 

These  hairdos  were  made  with  Bobbi 
...  the  special  home  permanent 
for  casual  hair  styles 


Yes,  Bobbi  Pin-Curl  Permanent  is 
designed  to  give  you  lovelier, 
softer  curls  . . .  the  kind  you  need 
for  today's  casual  hairdos.  Never 
the  tight,  fussy  curls  you  get  with 
ordinary  home  or  beauty  shop 
permanents.  Immediately  after 
you  use  Bobbi  your  hair  has  the 
beauty,  the  body,  the  soft,  lovely 
look  of  naturally  wavy  hair.  And 
your  hair  stays  that  way  — your 
wave  lasts  week  after  week. 


Bobbi's  so  easy  to  use,  too.  You 
just  put  your  hair  in  pin  curls. 
Then  apply  Bobbi  Creme  Oil  Lo- 
tion. A  little  later  rinse  hair  with 
water,  let  dry,  brush  out  —  and 
thafs  all.  No  clumsy  curlers  to 
use.  No  help  needed. 

Ask  for  Bobbi  Pin-Curl  Perma- 
nent. If  you  like  to  be  in  fashion 
—  if  you  can  make 
a  simple  pin  curl— 
you'll  love  Bobbi. 


Just  simple  pin-curls  and  Bobbi  give  this  far  easier  home  permanent.  When 
hair  is  dry,  brush  out.  Neutralizing  is  automatic.  No  curlers,  no  resetting. 


There's    more    than    breakfast    cooking    for    Peter    Lind 
Hayes  and  Mary  Healy,  who've  just  teamed  up  with  CBS. 


Red  Skelton  and  his   Mrs.  seem  very  pleased  about  the 
big  contract  Red  has  signed  to  do  a  daily  radio  show. 


WHAT'S  NEW  FROM 


Another  Godfrey — Kathy — has  joined  the 
national  TV  ranks  as  a   star  for  ABC-TV. 


Peter  Lind  Hayes  and  Mary  Healy  have 
been  signed  to  exclusive  long-term  televi- 
sion and  radio  contracts  by  CBS,  and  the  gay 
husband-and-wife  team  will  soon  launch  their 
own  radio  series.  In  addition,  Peter's  contract 
calls  for  him  to  substitute  for  Arthur  Godfrey 
during  Godfrey's  occasional  absences. 

Speaking  of  Godfrey,  his  younger  sister, 
Kathy,  has  landed  herself  a  contract  with 
ABC-TV  and  is  co-starring  with  John  Reed 
King  on  On  Your  Way  as  her  initial  chore  with 
the  network.  Kathy  is  well  known  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  where  she  had  local  shows  of  her 
own,  both  on  radio  and  TV. 

Remember  Portia  Faces  Life,  one  of  the  most 
popular  daytime  serials  in  the  history  of  radio? 
It  has  been  off  the  air  for  several  seasons  now, 
but  there's  a  strong  possibility  that  it  will 
soon  be  back,  but  this  time  as  a  television 
show.  CBS  has  the  program  pencilled  in  on 
their  spring  schedule,  with  April  5  as  the  ten- 
tative starting  date.  At  this  writing  the  cast 
is  not  set,  but  it  doesn't  look  as  though  Lu- 
cille Wall,  who  played  Portia  on  the  air  for 
so  many  years,  will  resume  in  the  video 
version. 

CBS  recently  added  two  new  TV  daytimers 
to  their  Monday-through-Friday  line-up:  The 
Secret  Storm,  starring  Haila  Stoddard,  Peter 


By 
Jill 
Warren 


New  daytime   drama — The  Story   Of  Ruby    Valentine-- -features   Juanita    "Bloody 
Mary"  Hall  (center)  in  the  title  role,  and  is  heard  over  the  National  Negro  Network. 


Hobbs  and  Jean  Mowry;  and  Woman  With 
A  Past,  with  Constance  Ford  and  Anne  Hegira 
in  the  leads. 

Still  another  daytime  drama  joined  the 
radio  ranks  late  in  January  on  the  new  Na- 
tional Negro  Network.  It  goes  by  the  name, 
The  Story  Of  Ruby  Valentine,  and  stars 
Juanita  Hall,  who  made  herself  famous  as 
Bloody  Mary  in  "South  Pacific."  Others  in 
the  cast  are  Sara  Lou  Harris,  Elwood  Smith, 
Viola  Dean,  Earle  Hyman,  Lulu  B.  King,  and 
Wezlynn  Tildon — all  of  whom  have  had  ex- 
tensive acting  experience. 

In  case  anyone  is  still  trying  to  claim  that 
radio  is  dead,  a  recent  survey  by  Alfred  Politz 
Research,  Inc.  proves  otherwise.  This  radio 
survey,  the  first  to  be  taken  in  television  areas, 
revealed  that  over  17  million  people  listen 
to  radio  during  breakfast  hours,  while  more 
than  10  million  listen  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  It  was  also  found  that,  in  an  average 
week,  87.8  per  cent  of  adults  listen  to  radio. 
And,  of  the  remaining  12.2  per  cent  who  do 
not  listen  to  radio,  only  28  per  cent  said  they 
watched  TV  instead,  while  29  per  cent  said 
they  were  busy  doing  other  things.  So  the 
fact  remains  that  radio  and  the  American  pub- 
lic are  still  inseparable  companions. 

Further  proof  that  (Continued  on  page  12) 


Kind  heart:  Genial  James  McClain  is  donating  his  ser- 
vices   as    Dr.    I.Q.    to    help    underprivileged    children. 


'*  I*  ^^    (like  -"any 
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It  washes  or  rinses, 

drains  vacuums  damp-dry,  and  shuts 

itself  off  . . .  automatically! 

•  Does  a  full-sized  8  lb.  wash,  with  new  Super-Agitator  cleaning  action ! 

•  Floataway-Flushaway  draining  keeps  dirty  washwater  from  straining  back 
through  clothes.  New  flexible  Metexaloy  Wondertub  is  so  durable,  it's  guar- 
anteed in  writing  for  5  full  years !  No  wringers  or  spinners — it's  safe !  Needs 
no  special  plumbing,  no  high  water  pressure,  no  wash  tubs,  no  bolting  down. 

•  Let  your  Bendix  Dealer  show  you  the  magic  way  it  works!         *model-wdn 
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Information 
Booth 

Theme  Song 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  song 
played,  on  Strike  It  Rich  while  the  help- 
ing hand  letters  are  read? 

E.B.A.,  Inman,  S.  C. 

The  name  of  the  song  is  the  same  as 
the  program,  "Strike  It  Rich."  It  was 
written  especially  for  the  show  hy  its 
organist,  Bert  Berman. 

Top  Comedienne 

Dear  Editor: 

Would  you  please  give  me  some  infor- 
mation about  Martha  Raye?  I  always 
enjoy  her  television  shows. 

T.S.,  Salem,  Ohio 

Born  Maggie  O'Reed  in  Butte,  Mon- 
tana. Martha  Raye  joined  her  parents' 
vaudeville  act  when  she  was  three  years 
old.  While  still  in  her  early  teens,  she 
appeared  in  Earl  Carroll's  "Vanities"  and 
Lew  Brown's  "Calling  All  Stars."  Next 
she  landed  a  movie  role  opposite  Bing 
Crosby  and  made  herself  famous  singing 
"Mr.  Paganini"  in  "Rhythm  on  the 
Range."  Martha  clicked  in  radio  as  a 
regular  on  the  late  Al  Jolson's  show,  and 
appeared  with  such  headliners  as  Bob 
Hope,  Edgar  Bergen  and  Eddie  Cantor. 
She  made  her  TV  debut  in  London  in  1948 
while  appearing  at  the  Palladium.  Ameri- 
cans got  their  first  TView  of  her  on  Mil- 
ton Berle"s  show  and  have  since  seen  her 
regularly  on  Berle's  show  and  on  NBC- 
TV's  All  Star  Revue.  Now  that  she's 
(Continued   on   page    10) 
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BENDIX  HOME  APPLIANCES,  AVCO  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


Martha  Raye 


•WcS** 


STRETCHES 

4  times  its  size 

to  insure  comfort 


% 


■CREAMY  LATEX 
—nothing  softer 


WATERPROOF 

Guaranteed  protection 

everywhere 


"FRIENDLY"  EDGES 

Won't  bind  or  cut 

circulation  anywhere 


NON-ALLERGENIC 


NO  SEAMS  OR  STITCHES 
Won't  chafe  or  irritate 


KEEP  YOUR  BABY  "SOCIALLY  ACCEPTABLE"*    WITH    PLAYTEX    BABY   PANTS 

This  Baby-in-Motion  Picture  shows  how  PLAYTEX  Panties  stretch  all 
over  to  give  all-over  comfort  and  all-over  protection  all  the  time. 
Long-lasting.  Washable— in  seconds!  No  wonder  more  mothers  buy 
PLAYTEX  than  any  other  make.  ci9M  International  Latex  Corp'n. 
Playtex  Park,  Dover  Del.  In  Canada:  Playtex  Ltd.,  Arnprior,  Ontario*. ... 
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No  ether 

baby  pants 

have  this 

"Miracle-Stretch.' 

Let  your  hand 

prove  it. 
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I  dreamed 

/went  to  the  opera  in  mu 

maidenform  bm 

® 

I'm  the  darling  of  the  diamond  horseshoe,  the  rage 

of  the  dress  circle  — lilting,  lyrical,  fabulously  composed 

in  my  Maidenform  bra.  Lifted  so  high  and  loving  it, 

I'm  the  most  spectacular  figure  in  the  audience! 

And  listen/the  bra-vos  are  all  for  Maidenform  and  me! 

Shown:  Maidenform's  Etude*  in  white  broodcloth  or  nylon  taffeta; 
A,  B  and  C  cups ...  from  2.00.  Now  also  available  in  AA  cups 
for  the  teen-age  figure,  1.75.  There  is  a  Maidenform 
for  every  type  of  figure.*  Send  for  free  style  booklet. 
MAIDENFORM,  N.  Y.  16,  NY. 
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JOHN   FftEOtniCS 


Information 
Booth 


(Continued  from  page  8) 
made  such  a  hit  in  television,  Martha  has 
set  up  housekeeping  in  Westport,  Con- 
necticut. Her  hobbies  are  fishing  and 
watching  TV,  but  her  greatest  joy  is  being 
with  her  nine-year-old  daughter,  Melodye. 

La  Rosa   Fan 

Dear  Editor: 

Would  you  please  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  a  picture  of  my  favorite  singer,  Julius 
La  Rosa?  MM.,  Pilger,  Neb. 

Write  to  him,  c/o  CBS,  485  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.'Y. 

Dennis  Day's  Janitor 

Dear  Editor: 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
about  Cliff  Arquctte,  who  is  Charlie 
Weaver  on  the  Dennis  Day  Show? 

B.E.,  Gilson,  111. 

The  son  of  the  vaudeville  team  of  Ar- 
quette  and  Clark,  Cliff  was  literally  born 
into  show  business.  He  learned  to  play 
the  piano  and  trumpet  and  quit  high 
school  at  fourteen  to  organize  his  own 
band.  Later  he  struck  out  for  Los  An- 
geles, where  he  worked  as  a  caddy  until 
he  joined  Hank  Halstead's  band,  playing 
one-night  stands  in  the  South  and  West. 
After  a  stint  in  vaudeville  and  regular  ap- 
pearances on  radio,  including  his  own 
shows — Glamour  Manor  and  Point  Sub- 
lime— Cliff  broke  into  television  with  the 
(Continued   on   page    14 1 


Cliff  Ar queue 


Which  of  these  Make-ups 
is  the  Most  Flattering  to  You  ? 


No  one  make-up  is  ideal  for  all  complexions — which 
type  becomes  you  most  excitingly?  Unless  you  have 
proved  to  yourself  which  type  of  make-up  is  best  for 
you,  you  actually  don't  know  how  lovely  you  can  look. 

Campana  makes  all  3 — Cake,  Cream,  and  Liquid.  Read 
on  this  page  how  they  differ — decide  which  is  best  for 


your  complexion — and  start  tomorrow  to  wear  the 
make-up  that  makes  you  your  loveliest  self. 

And  if  you're  not  sure — experiment!  Wear  each  of 
these  make-ups  on  successive  days — let  your  mirror, 
and  lingering  glances,  tell  you.  It's  so  inexpensive  to 
see  "for  sure" — so  thrilling  to  find  the  perfect  answer! 


CAKE?  CREAM?        LIQUID? 


Yes,  cake — if  you  like  a 
frankly  glamorous  make-up, 
flawless  even  in  "close-ups." 


Yes,  cream — if  you  crave 

the  "natural  look"  or  if 

dry  skin  is  a  special  problem! 


Yes,  liquid — if  you  can  use 

a  make-up  so  light,  you 

hardly  know  you  have  it  on! 


If  you're  looking  for  a  dramatic  make-up, 
wear  Solitair.  No  other  type  of  make-up 
"covers"  tiny  lines  and  skin  blemishes  so 
completely.  With  Solitair,  your  com- 
plexion appears  completely  flawless.  Each 
little  imperfection  is  discreetly  hidden. 
Yet — so  rich  in  Lanolin — this  non-drying 
cake  never  clogs  pores  (clinically  proved) 
and  never  looks  heavy  or  mask-like. 

By  daylight  Solitair  is  "outdoors-y",  with 
the  freshness  of  youth  ...  by  nigbt,  allur- 
ing perfection — even  in  close-ups.  If  you 
haven't  liked  other  cakes,  you'll  still  like 
Solitair  .  . .  it's  different  from  all  others. 


If  you  fear  the  "made-up  look" — or  if  dry 
skin  makes  a  creamy  make-up  especially 
desirable,  Magic  Touch  is  ideal  for  you! 
This  tinted  cream  is  quickly  applied  with 
finger-tips.  You  can  feel  its  softening, 
lubricating  quality  as  you  put  it  on.  Adds 
soft  glowing  color  and  radiant  smoothness 
.  .  .  covers  little  lines  and  imperfections 
so  naturally  they  seem  to  melt  away. 

Used  without  powder,  Magic  Touch  makes 
your  complexion  appear  dewy-fresh,  with 
a  youthful  sheen.  Powdered  lightly,  it 
gives  a  lovely  mat  finish.  Rich  in  Lanolin, 
soft  on  your  skin,  richly  protective. 


\outduJi 

**""^      CAKE  MAKE-UP 


7  shades— 33*,  6Sf,  $1.00 


6  shades— 43{  and  $1.00 


If  what  you  want  most  is  delicate  coloring 
and  the  youthful  soft  look,  you'll  find 
your  answer  in  Sheer  Magic!  Its  dainty 
color  blends  your  complexion  to  flower- 
fresh  smoothness,  actually  gives  it  the  soft 
look  of  radiant  youth.  Little  skin  faults 
tactfully  vanish,  leaving  your  complexion 
gloriously  even-toned  and  smooth. 

Your  skin  feels  like  velvet .  .  .  baby-soft  to 
the  touch!  Yet  Sheer  Magic  is  so  light, 
you  hardly  know  you  have  it  on.  Special 
moistening  agents  create  this  youthful 
effect.  A  completely  new  experience  in 
make-up.  Try  it  and  see! 
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LIQUID  MAKE-UP 


6  shades — only  79< 


All  3  by  Campana  .  .  .      Creator  of  Fine  Cbsme/ics 
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ENRICHES  YOUR  HAIR  WITH  BEAUTY! 

Twice  as  much  lanolin  gives  your 
hair  twice  the  twinkle!  Leaves 
it  amazingly  manageable.  So  soft, 
so  clean  . . .  radiant  to  behold ! 


•lotion 
Aampoo 


lanolin 
shampoo 


Lanolin  Lotion  Shampoo  Uom  29f 
Lanolin  Creme  Shampoo  Uom  49r 


What's  New  from  Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


radio's  very  much  alive  was  Red  Skelton's 
recent  signing  of  a  fabulous  three-year 
contract  with  the  Frederic  W.  Ziv  Com- 
pany to  star  in  a  daily  half-hour  radio 
show,  which  will  add  $1,500,000  to  the 
Skelton  pocket — before  taxes,  of  course. 
The  programs  will  be  transcribed  and  will 
be  sold  locally  all  over  the  country  by 
Ziv,  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  tran- 
scribed broadcasts.  On  this  series  Skelton 
will  feature  the  characters  he  has  made 
popular  over  the  years — Willie  Lump 
Lump,  The  Mean  Widdle  Kid,  Klem  Ka- 
diddlehopper,  San  Fernando  Red  and  Cauli- 
flower McPugg.  Red's  deal  allows  him 
time  during  the  three-year  period  for  tele- 
vision and  movie  work. 

The  Chicago  Theatre  Of  The  Air,  heard 
Saturday  nights  on  the  Mutual  Radio  net- 
work, has  three  former  Broadway  musical 
comedy  hits  scheduled  for  this  month.  On 
March  13  they'll  do  "Finian's  Rainbow," 
starring  Nancy  Carr  and  'David  Atkinson; 
"Connecticut  Yankee,"  with  June  Browne 
and  Bruce  Foote,  will  be  presented  March 
20;  and  on  the  27th,  Nancy  Carr  and  Bruce 
Foote  will  headline  "One  Touch  of  Venus." 
Sometime  this  month,  NBC-TV  hopes 
to  finally  launch  its  new  Home  Show, 
which  is  to  be  a  kind  of  TV  magazine  for 
women.  It's  scheduled  to  be  seen  for  an 
hour  every  morning  over  the  full  net- 
work. Estelle  Parsons  is  the  moderator, 
Eve  Hunter  the  fashion  and  beauty  editor. 
in       Poppy   Cannon,   the   well-known  culinary 


expert,  is  marked  down  as  the  food  editor 
and  authoress  Emily  Kimbrough  is  to  pre- 
side as  leisure-time  editor. 

If  you've  been  following  Adventure,  the 
highly  interesting  and  educational  Sunday 
afternoon  series  on  CBS-TV,  don't  miss 
the  April  shows.  As  Number  IV  in  the 
"Story  of  Life,"  they'll  present  "The  Evo- 
lution of  Man."  When  awards  are  given 
for  the  best  television  programs,  Adven- 
ture, which  is  produced  in  association  with 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
should  certainly  win  a  few. 

Arlene  Dahl,  who  has  been  doing  the 
commercial  spots  on  Pepsi-Cola  Playhouse. 
the  Friday  night  ABC-TVer,  is  being  re- 
placed on  April  2  by  another  beautiful 
doll,  Anita  Colby.  Arlene  has  become  very 
theatre-minded  since  her  Broadway  suc- 
cess playing  opposite  Jose  Ferrer  in  "Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac,"  and  when  she  finishes 
her  current  movie  she  plans  to  return  to 
the  New  York  stage. 

This  'n'-That: 

Rumors  are  flyipg  about  that  Fred  Allen 
may  leave  television  for  good  at  the  end 
of  the  current  season.  He  is  said  not  to  be 
too  happy  with  his  Judge  For  Yourself 
show  and  practically  convinced  that  video 
is  just  not  for  him. 

June  Valli,  the  former  Hit  Parade  song- 
stress, and  popular  Chicago  disc  jockey 
Howard  Miller  became  Mr.  and  Mrs.  June 
plans  to  continue  her  career  and  is  still 


by-passing  TV  in  favor  of  the  supper  club 
circuit. 

Quite  a  story  behind  James  "Jimmy" 
McClain's  return  to  the  limelight  as  Dr. 
I.  Q.  on  the  new  television  version  of  the 
show.  McClain  was  one  of  the  original 
radio  Dr.  I.  Q.'s  and  worked  on  the  pro- 
gram from  1940  until  1946,  when  he  gave 
it  up  to  go  into  the  ministry  and  was  or- 
dained in  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  has 
been  living  and  working  in  Texas,  where 
his  main  hobby  was  the  formation  and 
running  of  the  Three  Cross  Ranch,  a  dairy 
farm  for  underprivileged  children  from 
broken  homes.  Recently,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity arose  for  McClain  to  return  as 
Dr.  I.  Q.,  he  received  permission  from  his 
Bishop  to  take  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
to  do  the  program.  And  he'll  turn  the  big- 
gest part  of  his  salary  over  to  the  Three 
Cross  Ranch. 

Elizabeth  Montgomery,  actress-daughter 
of  Robert  Montgomery,  and  Fred  Cam- 
mann,  an  assistant  television  director,  have 
set  the  date  for  March  27.  Elizabeth  will 
continue  her  career  in  TV  after  her  mar- 
riage. 

Another  TV  romance  ended  in  wedding 
bells  when  Estelle  Parsons,  Dave  Garro- 
way's  "Girl  Friday"  on  the  Today  show, 
and  writer  Richard  Gehman  recently  be- 
came Mr.  and  Mrs.  They  met  about  a 
year  ago  when  Gehman  was  assigned  to 
write  a  story  about  the  program  for 
Esquire.  At  that  time  he  described  her 
on  his  typewriter  as  "a  lovely,  scrubbed - 
faced  girl  who  serves  as  decoration  on  the 
show."  Incidentally,  Estelle's  popularity 
on  Today  led  to  her  getting  the  modera- 
tor's job  on  the  forthcoming  Home  Show. 
which  she  thinks  is  about  the  nicest  wed- 
ding present  NBC  could  have  given  her. 

Lucille  Ball  and  Desi  Arnaz  were  the 
"fall  guys"  at  the  Circus  Saints  and  Sin- 
ners Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
New  York  last  month,  marking  the  first 
time  in  the  long  and  colorful  history  of 
this  famous  club  that  a  woman  has  been 
so  honored. 

Betty  Furness,  one  of  television's  most 
popular  product  salesladies,  now  has  a 
stand-in.  Her  sponsor,  Westinghouse,  has 
signed  June  Graham  as  Betty's  under- 
study and  stand-in  so  they'll  always  have 
another  "ice-box -door-opener"  on  hand  in 
the  event  Betty  is  indisposed. 

Dr.  Frances  Horwich,  of  NBC's  Ding 
Dong  School,  was  named  "Television's  Out- 
standing Woman  of  1953"  by  no  less  a 
group  than  the  editors  of  The  Book  Of 
Knowledge. 

Cesar  Romero  is  by -passing  television 
for  a  while  and  returning  to  Hollywood 
and  his  movie  career.  Cesar  says  he  has 
played  some  fairly  strenuous  film  roles 
through  the  years  but  he  never  worked 
as  hard  in  his  life  as  he  did  during  his 
TV  stint. 

Mulling  the  Mail: 

Miss  M.  G.,  Chicago,  Illinois:  The  reason 
you  haven't  seen  the  Andrews  Sisters  on 
TV  in  the  recent  past  is  because  the  girls 
have  been  feuding  like  mad,  complete  with 
law  suits.  And  it  looks  as  if  the  trio  may 
break  up  permanently  with  Patty  going 
it  alone  as  a  solo  act  and  the  two  other 
sisters,  Maxine  and  Laverne,  teaming  to- 
gether, possibly  with  a  boy  singer.  Part 
of  the  girls'  trouble  was  financial.  .  .  . 
Mr.  J.  L.  W.,  Flushing,  Long  Island:  Yes. 
Virginia  Hewitt,  who  plays  "Carol"  on 
Space  Patrol,  is  married,  but  she  only  re- 
cently became  a  bride,  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
The  lucky  fellow  is  California  architect 
Ernest  Meers.  .  .  .  Mrs.  P.  K.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland:  You're  right,  and  your  friend 
is  mistaken.  '  Mary  Jane  Higby  is  thf 
original  "Joan  Davis"  on  When  A  Girl 
Marries  and  she  has  played  that  role  since 
the  serial  started  in  1939.  .  .  .  Mrs.  G.  McK.. 


Miami,  Florida:  Kathy  Godfrey's  married 
name  is  Mrs.  Robert  Ripley.  He  is  a  pedia- 
trician in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  they  have 
two  children,  Nancy,  15,  and  Robin,  9.  .  .  . 
Miss  Y.  R.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  As  far  as  I 
know,  Jack  Webb's  proposed  full  length 
movie  of  Dragnet  is  still  on  his  schedule, 
and  as  of  this  writing  it  is  supposed  to  be 
shot  in  color.  .  .  .  Mr.  B.  G.,  Burbank, 
California:  Marguerite  Piazza  hasn't  re- 
tired permanently,  she's  only  on  the  tem- 
porary inactive  list  because  of  an  impend- 
ing visit  from  the  stork.  She  and  her 
husband,  William  Condon,  have  been  told 
they  may  have  an  April  present  of  twins! 
.  .  .  Miss  A.  C,  Toronto,  Canada:  No, 
Galen  Drake  is  not  related  to  Jo  Stafford. 
Actually  his  first  wife,  Pauline,  is  Jo's 
sister,  and  Galen  was  Jo's  first  singing 
teacher  years  ago.  .  .  .  Reader  from  Spring 
Valley,  Ohio:  No,  When  A  Girl  Marries 
wasn't  off  the  air,  but,  during  the  time  it 
was  un-sponsored,  it  was  not  heard  on 
some  stations  about  the  country.  With 
its  new  sponsorship,  you'll  probably  get 
the  program  again  in  your  area.  .  .  . 
Miss  E.Q.,  St.  Johnsville,  New  York:  The 
girl  you  are  referring  to  is  Virginia 
O'Brien.  She  did  appear  with  Ken  Murray 
on  his  television  show  a  few  seasons  back, 
and  she  is  the  girl  who  became  famous  for 
her  deadpan  singing  style.  In  private  life, 
she  is  the  wife  of  actor  Kirk  Alyn,  and 
they  recently  welcomed  an  addition  to 
their  family  in  Hollywood,  where  they  live. 

What  Ever  Happened  To  .  .  .? 

David  Street,  the  ex-radio  and  TV 
crooner,  who  used  to  be  featured  on  the 
old  Jerry  Lester  Broadway  Open  House 
program  over  NBC?  David  is  now  back 
in  Hollywood,  doing  some  television  work 
and  playing  in  local  night  spots  with  a 
newly  formed  quintet.  He  is  still  officially 
married  to  actress  Mary  Beth  Hughes, 
though  they  have  been  separated  off 
and  on. 

The  Doctor's  Wife,  the  daytime  serial 
which  was  on  NBC  radio?  Such  a  flood 
of  letters  asking  about  this  show.  The 
program  went  off  the  air  last  fall  when 
they  lost  their  sponsor.  The  network  kept 
it  on  sustaining  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
then  dropped  it  entirely,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  have  no  plans  for  putting  it  back 
on.  Pat  Wheel  and  Don  Curtis,  who  were 
the  leads,  are  still  very  active  in  radio 
and  TV,  however,  particularly  Pat,  who  is 
one  of  the  top  video  dramatic  actresses. 

Beryl  Davis,  the  popular  English  singer 
who  made  a  bit  of  a  splash  in  "pop"  music 
circles  a  few  years  ago  and  worked  on 
several  radio  shows?  Beryl  more  or  less 
retired  when  she  married  Peter  Potter, 
Hollywood  disc  jockey,  who  now  is  seen 
on  his  Juke  Box  Jury  show  over  ABC-TV. 

Kenny  Delmar,  who  rose  to  fame  with 
his  "Senator  Claghorn"  characterization 
on  the  old  Fred  Allen  radio  show  several 
years  ago?  Kenny's  career  hasn't  zoomed 
along  too  big  of  late,  but  he  just  recently 
was  signed  by  ABC  for  one  of  the  key 
roles  in  the  forthcoming  Joel  Grey  televi- 
sion show  which  is  supposed  to  go  on  the 
network  this  spring.  Maybe  this  will  be 
just  the  thing  to  send  Kenny  on  his  way 
up  again. 

If  you  have  a  question  on  one  of  your 
favorite  people  or  programs,  or  wonder 
what  has  happened  to  someone  on  radio 
or  television,  drop  me  a  line — Miss  Jill 
Warren,  Radio-TV  Mirror  Magazine,  205 
E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  and 
I'll  try  my  best  to  find  out  for  you  and 
put  the  information  in  the  column.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  don't  have  space  to  answer 
all  questions,  so  I  try  to  cover  those  per- 
sonalities or  shows  about  whom  we  re- 
ceive the  most  inquiries.  Sorry,  no 
personal  answers. 


For  a  good  Spring  tonic,  try — 

□  Sulphur  and  molasses  □  Shreds  and  patches 
Has  Spring  turned  the  gang  into  social 
sluggards?  Get  'em  stirring— on  a  Hobo 
Hike.  Boys  to  be  rigged  in  old,  beat-up 
togs;  girls  in  jeans  'n'  jackets  with  gay, 
sewn-on  patches.  Bring  a  kettle.  Have 
everyone  tote  a  can  of  eats,  for  stew;  then 
use  the  emptied  tins  instead  of  plates.  It's 
fun !  And  instead  of  being  a  mope-at-home 
on  trying  days— choose  Kotex.  See  how 
comfortable  you  can  be  with  this  softness 
that  holds  its  shape! 


Are  you 

in  the 

know? 


m? 


""t<Ofc== 


Should  you  use  an  antiperspirant  — 

n  Before  bathing  Q  Instead  of  bathing 

[~1  like  a  bunny 
If  underarm  moisture  baffles  you,  do  you 
use  an  antiperspirant  properly?  After  bath- 
ing, towel  your  armpits  pronto.  Then  apply 
the  dryer  -  upper  quick  like  a  bunny  —  to 
close  your  pore  "doors"  before  perspira- 
tion starts!  But  in  sanitary  protection, 
absorbency  is  what  you  need  —  and  get 
(non-fail!)  with  Kotex.  Those  special  flat 
pressed  ends  prevent  revealing  outlines. 


Which  would  improve  this  duet? 

I~l  Clothes  harmony  Q  A  harp  Q]  for  muffs 
Vocally,  these  hopefuls  may  rate.  But  to  style- 
sharp  eyes,  her  outfit's  off  key.  What's  wrong 
with  that  newsworthy  print  ?  Nothing— if  she'd 
worn  an  ' '  unbusy ' '  hat !  Follow  the  single 
feature  plan,  costume-wise.  Just  as  in  buying 
Kotex  you  select  the  one  size  that  does  most 
for  you:  Regular,  Junior  or  Super. 


More  women  choose  KOTEX* 
than  all  other  sanitary  napkins 


T.  U     MS.  U.  S.  FAT.  orr. 


Have  you  tried  new  Delsey*  toilet  tissue— the  only  one  that's 
fine  and  firm  and  soft— like  Kleenex*  tissues?  Each  tissue 
tears  off  evenly— no  shredding,  no  waste.  And  Delsey's 
double-ply  for  extra  strength.  Don't  you  think  your  family 
deserves  this  new,  finer  tissue?  Ask  for  Delsey  at  your 
favorite  store.  If  not  on  hand,  have  them  order  it  for  you. 
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She  has  a  tremendous 
beauty  advantage  —  she  uses 


No  other  way  keeps  hair 
so  softly  in  place  all  day... 

And  won't  dry  hair — adds  flattering  silkiness . . . 
because  it  contains  exclusive  Spray-on  Lanolin  Lotion 

In  just  one  magic  moment  Helene  Curtis  spray  net  gives  your  hair 
day-long  smoothness.  Simply  press  the  button— and  this  invisible 
mist  keeps  your  hair  the  way  you  set  it— softly,  naturally.  No  more 
straggly  wisps  nor  unruly  end  curls. 

And  spray  net  won't  dry  hair.  Contains  exclusive  Spray-on  Lano- 
lin Lotion.  Imparts  silkiness  and  luster.  Can't  harm  hair— brushes 
out  instantly.  Get  Helene  Curtis  spray  net  in  the  pastel  green  Aero- 
sol container  today. 


NOW... Costs /ess: 

New  Large  Size,  (4 'A  oz.)  $12  5 

Giant  Economy  Size  (11  oz.)  $1.89    Iplustaxl 
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Spray  net 

■  BR    «7*       N       D 


Created  by  Helene  Curtis,  Foremost  Name  in  Hair  Beauty 


Information 
Booth 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


*T.M.    REG.   U.S.   PAT.  OFF. 


Martin  Agronsky 


Dave  'n  Charley  show.  He  has  played  a 
number  of  character  roles  on  Dragnet,  in 
addition  to  his  popular  role  as  Dennis 
Day's  eccentric  and  witty  janitor  pal. 

Martin  Agronsky 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  give  me  some  background  in- 
formation on  ABC's  news  commentator, 
Martin  Agronsky?  S.B.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Born  and  raised  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Martin  Agronsky  received  his 
B.A.  degree  from  Rutgers  University  in 
1936.  Always  an  avid  student  of  foreign 
affairs,  history,  government  and  politics, 
it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  pursue  a 
career  as  a  foreign  correspondent.  After 
serving  one  year  as  correspondent  for  the 
Palestine  Post  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  he  joined  the  International  News 
Service  in  Paris,  then  became  a  Spanish 
correspondent  for  the  London  News  Chron- 
icle. Mr.  Agronsky  first  started  broad- 
casting in  1939,  when  his  voice  was  heard 
from  such  trouble  areas  as  Belgrade. 
Bucharest  and  Athens.  He  joined  ABC  in 
1943  as  Washington  correspondent  and 
has  held  that  position  ever  since. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth. 
Radio-TV  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer,  if  we  can, 
provided  your  question  is  of  general  in- 
terest. Answers  will  appear  in  this  column 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter,  and  specify  whether  your  question 
concerns  radio  or  TV. 


Here  is  proof  of  the  greatest  scientific  discovery 
in  toothpaste  history— proof  that  Colgate  Dental  Cream  with  Gardol, 

Colgate's  exclusive  anti-enzyme  ingredient,  gives  the  best  protection     fl£fe  /  _ I 

V  v 
against  tooth-decay  enzymes  of  any  toothpaste!  ^ 


% 


*A¥/i ' 


<^. 


ONLY  NfW  COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 
HAS  THE  CLINICAL  PROOF 

that  brings  new  hope  to  millions  for 

Lifetime  Protection 


Against  Tooth  Decay! 


Actual  use  by  hundreds  of  people  has  proved  the 
long-lasting  protection  of  New  Colgate  Dental  Cream  with  Gardol 
Tests  supervised  by  leading  dental  authorities— for  a  full  year- 
proved  this  protection  won't  rinse  off,  won't  wear  off! 
Proved  just  daily  morning  and  night  use  guards  against 
decay-causing  enzymes  every  minute  of  the  day  and  night! 


A  JURY  OF 
DISTINGUISHED 

DENTISTS  HAS 
APPROVED  THIS 

EVIDENCE  .  .  . 


All  the  facts,  published  in  authoritative 
denial  journals,  have  convinced  these 
dentists  that  Colgate  Dental  Cream 
with  Gardol  is  tar  more  effective  against 
decay-causing  enzymes  than  any  other 
toothpaste.  And  because  Gardol  is  the 
only  long-lasting  anti-enzyme  ingre- 
dient with  clinical  proof,  these  dental 
authorities  agree  that  New  Colgate's 
with  Gardol  gives  the  surest  protection 
against  tooth  decay  ever  offered  by 
any  toothpaste. 


CLEANS  YOUR  BREATH  WHILE  IT  CLEANS  YOUR  TEETH! 


Large  Size  27< 

Giont  Size  47< 

Economy  Size  63* 


For  LIFETIME  PROTECTION  AGAINST  TOOTH-DECAY  ENZYMES 
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At  work  and  at  home,  Alex  Dreier  is  truly  a 


"Man  on  the  Go 


There's  scarcely  a  nook  or  cranny  in  the  world  that  Alex 
Dreier,  NBC's  distinguished  newscaster,   hasn't   investigated 
and  reported  on.    Known  to  both  listeners  and  friends  as 
the  "Man  On  The  Go,"  Alex  knows  Europe's  capitals  as  well 
as  his  own  home  town,  Chicago,  and  has  more  mileage  on  him 
than  a  New  York  taxicab.   For  example,  a  few  months  ago,  he 
covered  11,000  miles  in  ten  days  for  a  personal  look  at  Europe. 
Today,  he's  junketing  from  his  Chicago  base  to  outposts  in 
Minneapolis,  Denver,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Portland  and  Springfield, 
Ohio,  lecturing  and  broadcasting,  picking  up  first-hand  views 
of  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Alex  speaks  at  luncheons  and   industrial   forums,  visits 
with  people,  then  streaks  back  in  his  sleek,  custom-made  sports 
car  to  the  NBC  studios  in  Chicago  for  his  account  of  the  day's 
events.   His  fine  reporting  blends  a  three-alarm  diagnosis  of 
the  news  with  special  reports  to  the  people — reports  that  are 
spiced  with  nostalgia,   kindliness   and   good 
wishes  of  the  day  for  everyone. 

But  like  most  people  big  or  small  the  world  over,  to  Alex,  there's 
no  place  like  home  and  nothing  more  enjoyable  than  a  few 
moments  of  leisure — which  are  particularly  precious  to  such 
an  on-the-go  fellow.    However,  Mr.  Dreier's  "leisure"  usually 
involves  as  much  hustle  and  bustle  as  his  work,  as  these 
candid  pictures  of  him  readily  prove. 


Back  in   action   in   his  sleek   sports   car,   the   burly,   bustling 
reporter  once  again  fills  his  role  as  the  "Man  on  the  Go." 


At  ease,  momentarily,  Alex  reads 
up  on  The  Nine  Bad  Shots 
of  Golf — claiming,  "I've  made 
enough    to    fill    another    book." 


Although  his  wife  Joy  might  have  another 
name  for  it,  cooking  is  one  more  Dreier 
pastime.    His    favorite:    baked    short    ribs. 


He  enjoys  a  whirl  on  his  hi-fidelity  re- 
corder, but  is  quick  to  admit  music  doesn't 
relax   him — it   just   spurs   him    into   action. 


Alex  Dreier,  Man  On  The  Go,  on  NBC  Radio,  M-F, 
7  P.M.  EST,  for  the  International  Harvester  Co. 


odess 


Only  New  Design  Modess  gives  you  the  luxury  of  a  new 
whisper-soft  fabric  covering  ...  no  gauze  ...  no  chafe. 


keep  it  sunshine  bright 

with  /(J////E  %?A/W 

You  know  it's  true— the  most  delightful  beauty  asset  you  can  have  is 
lovely  hair.  Hair  that's  bright  to  see,  soft  to  touch,  as  fresh  as  a  pk)  ful  spring 
breeze  —the  kind  of  hair  you  have  when  you  use  the  new  lotion  shampoo  that  gives 
you  results  like  softest  rain  water.  For  White  Rain  sprinkles  your  hair  with 
dancing  sunlight.  And  with  sunshine  all  around  you  — love  and  laughter 
follow  after.  Love  and  laughter  .  .  .  the  essence  of  romance. 

Use  New  /(J///Ye  £?/!/*/  Shampoo  tonight 
and  tomorrow  your  hair  will  be  sunshine  bright! 


FABULOUS    LOTION   SHAMPOO 
BY  TONI 


Sale  Storm  and  her  husband,  Lee  Bonnell,  have  always  known  their  goal — and  how  to  achieve  it. 

Everything  Life  should  be 

By  TONI  NOEL 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  Houston,  Texas,  a  good  woman  named  Minnie 
Cottle.  Mother  of  five,  she  was  widowed  when  her  youngest  child, 
Jo,  was  only  seventeen  months  old,  and  was  obliged  to  take  in  sewing  to 
support  her  little  brood. 
Through  the  long  years  that  wide-eyed  Baby  Jo  watched  her  tired  mother  bend 


See  Next 


Page  ^ 
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Everything  Life  should  be 


Time  for  the  children — their  games,  their  problems  and  "big 
events" — has  always  been  important  to  the  Bonnells.  And 
papa  Lee  has  a  sure-fire  formula  for  solving  boyish  disputes! 


(Continued) 


Gale  Storm  is  MY  LITTLE  MARGIE 


over  a  sewing  machine  for  hour  after  hour  every 
day,  love — and  a  nameless  something  else — filled 
the  little  girl's  heart.  That  something  else  was 
determination,  and  one  day  it  found  expression  in 
a  vow.  "When  I  grow  up,"  Baby  Jo  said  to 
herself,  "I'm  going  to  be  somebody  important 
enough  so  I  can  take  care  of  Mother  and  she 
will  never  have  to  work  again." 

Most  children  have  a  thought  like  that  for 
someone  some  time,  sweet  at  the  moment  and 
quickly  forgotten.  However,  this  child  kept  her 
promise.  She  grew  up  to  be  Gale  Storm  and 
important  enough  to  take  care  of  a  baker's  dozen 
of  mothers — if  she  had  happened  to  have  that 
many.  She  always  keeps  her  promises.  Behind 
the  piquant  face  of  the  girl  who  is  "Little  Margie," 
there  lies  a  rational,  intelligent  mind  that  dreams 
big  dreams — but  not  wild  ones — and  in  her  gentle 
heart  there  is  the  kind  of  courage  that  makes  big 
dreams  come  true. 

She  got  her  first  chance  in  1941  through  the 
"Gateway  to  Hollywood"  radio  contest,  a  search 
for  new  dramatic  talent.  (Continued  on  page  66) 


Gale  Storm  stars  in  My  Little  Margie,  as  heard  on  CBS 
Radio,  Sun.,  8:30  P.M.— on  Mutual,  Thurs.,  9:30  P.M.— 
for  Philip  Morris  Cigarettes.  My  Little  Margie  is  seen  on 
NBC-TV,  Wed.,  8:30  P.M.,  for  the  Scott  Paper  Co.  (All 
times  given  are  EST:  see  newspapers  for  local  listings.) 


The  Bonnell  home  is  cozy  but  crowded,  and  Sale's  now  being  "allowed"  to  do  something  about  it. 
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to  millions,  and  a  wonderful  wife  and  mother  to  her  own  four  males 


My  Little  Margie's  real-life  family:  Husband  Lee  Bonnell,  sons  Phillip,  Paul  and  Peter,  and  actress-mama  Gale  Storm. 


Operation  Dream  House  is  a  big  project,  and  Lee  and  Gale  just  love  to  look  at  those  wonderful  sketches  and  blueprints. 
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Joey    St.    George — who    thinks    nothing's 
too  good  for  Julie — lends  a  helping  hand. 


Julius  La  Rosa's  skyrocket 
trip  to  the  top  hasn't  shaken 
his  abiding  loyalty  to  his 
friends  and  to  his  ideals 


■■■■■■■MB 


High  school  press   conference   in   Chicago:  Julie  takes   his   young   fans   seriously,   hopes   to   be   worthy   of  their  trust. 


They  love  him  in  Boston,  too  (above).  But  Julie's  greatest  pride  is  winning  the  approval  of  Papa  and  Mama  La  Rosa  (below). 


By  FRANCES  KISH 


Julius  La  Rosa  and  Joey  St.  George 
have  been  pals  since  kindergarten 
days.   The  fact  that  their  first 
meeting  was  memorable  only  because 
Julie  bounced  a  block  off  Joey's  head 
has  never  marred  what  turned  out 
to  be  a  beautiful  friendship. 

"Just  a  few  days  after  Julie  beaned 
me,  I  fell  down  hard,  running  across 
the  kindergarten  floor,"  Joey  says.  "This 
kid  was  the  first  to  race  over  and  pick 
me  up,  and  pat  my  hand  sympathetically. 
You  might  even  say  now  that  we 
have  known  each  other  for  nineteen 
years  from  the  ground  up!   Anyhow, 
that   incident    (Continued   on  page  96) 


The  Julius  La  Rosa  Show  is  heard  on  CBS  Radio. 
Monday.  Wednesday,  Friday,  at  7:30  P.M.  EST. 


Joey    St.    George — who    thinks    nothing's 
too  good  for  Julie — lends  a  helping  hand. 


Julius  La  Rosa's  skyrocket 
trip  to  the  top  hasn't  shaken 
his  abiding  loyalty  to  his 
friends  and  to  his  ideals 


High  school  press  conference  in  Chicago:  Julie  takes   his  young  fans  seriously,  hopes  to   be  worthy  of  thei 


They  love  him  in  Boston,  too  (above).  But  Julie's  greatest  pride  is  winning  the  approval  of  Papa  and  Mama  La  Rosa  (below|. 

By  FRANCES  KISH 


Iulios  La  Rosa  and  Joey  St.  George 
have  been  pals  since  kindergarten 
days.   The  fact  that  their  first 
meeting  was  memorable  only  because 
Julie  bounced  a  block  off  Joey's  head 
has  never  marred  what  turned  out 
to  be  a  beautiful  friendship. 

"Just  a  few  days  after  Julie  beaned 
me,  I  fell  down  hard,  running  across 
the  kindergarten  floor,"  Joey  says.  "This 
kid  was  the  first  to  race  over  and  pick 
me  up,  and  pat  my  hand  sympathetically. 
You  might  even  say  now  that  we 
have  known  each  other  for  nineteen 
years  from  the  ground  up!   Anyhow, 
that   incident    (Continued   on  page  96) 


The  Julius  La  Rosa  Show  is  heard  on  CBS  Radio. 
Monday.  Wednesday.  Friday,  at  7:30  P.M.  EST. 
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±\ora  faces  a  great  deciding  point  in  her 

Hfe — and  finds  that  one  decision  (not 
her  own)  can  change  a  woman's  whole  world 


This  is  the  turning-point  in  our  three  lives,  thought  Nora 
Drake,  the  crossroads  where  each  of  us  must  decide  in  his  heart 
the  path  to  be  taken — one  by  one,  or  two  of  us  together. 
And  our  decisions  will  affect  more  than  our  own  lives,  our 
individual  happiness.  .  .  .  Nora  was  thinking,  of  course,  of 
Dr.  Robert  Seargent,  whom  she  had  loved  so  long,  for  whom  she 
had  waited  with  all  the  patience  an  ardent  heart 
could  muster.    She  was  certain  that  he  was  going  to 
propose  to  her  that  night,  despite  all  the  obstacles  that 
had  been  placed  between  them.  There  was,  for  instance,  his  former 
wife,  Vivian,  with  her  claims  from  the  past — and,  very  possibly, 
for  the  future,  as  well.   There  was  Robert's  and  Vivian's 
impetuous  daughter,  Grace,  who  lived  with  Nora — but  might  not 
welcome  her  as  a  stepmother.  .  .  .  And  Nora  was  thinking,  too, 
of  Fred  Molina,  who — in  his  own  way — had  loved  her  for  so  many 
years  and,  just  last  night,  had  begged  her  to  marry  him.   Fred 
thought  she  was  making  a  tragic  mistake  to  wait  for  Dr.  Seargent. 
He  had  been  so  sure  that  no  one  could  love  Nora  as  he 
did — and,  for  the  moment  at  least,  so  completely  indifferent  about 
the  love  he  himself  had  inspired  in  the  wealthy  and  attractive 
socialite,  Wyn  Robinson.    As  casual  and  indifferent  as  he  was 
about  the  hatred  he'd  inspired  in  Wyn's  friend,  Lee  King,  and 
Dan  Welch,  kingpin  of  the  sinister  Syndicate  that  ruled  the 
shadowy  world  in  which  Fred  Molina  operated  his  night  club.  .  .  . 
For  me,  thought  Nora,  there  is  only  one  simple  decision  to  be 
made,  one  single  answer  to  be  given  by  my  heart.  As  she  gaily  set 
off  to  meet  her  Dr.  Seargent,  there  was  a  light-heartedness  in 
her  step,  a  sparkle  in  her  eyes  which  flashed  an  ecstatic 
affirmative  to  the  world.  And  there  was  only  dull  incomprehension, 
a  sick  disbelief,  as  she  heard  Dr.  Seargent  saying  slowly  but 
with  deep  sincerity:  "Nora,  Fve  always  been  completely  honest 
with  you.  And  now  I  must  tell  you  the  truth.  I  saw  my  former 
wife  last  night  and — well,  Vivian  and  I  decided  upon  a  reconciliation. 
We're  going  to  remarry — for  Grace's  sake."  .  .  .  Dr.  Seargent  had 
made  his  own  decision.   And  what  Nora  had  believed  would 
be  the  crossroads  of  her  life,  with  a  signpost  pointing  straight 
toward  a  broad  and  sunny  avenue,  had  suddenly  become  a 
nightmare  wilderness  from  •which  she  must  flee  by  any  thorny 
route  which  promised  escape.  Yes,  more  than  three  lives  had  been 
involved — and  much,  much  more  than  Nora  could  envision  in 
her  present  anguish  .  .  .  for  others  were  making  grim  decisions, 
too.  Dr.  Seargent  had  made  his,  perhaps  against  the  dictates  of 
his  own  desires.  Fred  Molina  was  to  make  still  another,  very  much 
against  his  will.   And,  behind  the  scenes,  Wyn  Robinson  and 
Lee  King  and  Dan  Welch  were  spinning  a  web  to  entangle  them 
all  .  .  .  Nora  sought  escape  from  the  agony  of  her  own 
disappointment — but  could  she  ever  hope  to  escape  from  the  future 
dangers  which  others  had  decided  upon  and  planned? 


This  Is  Nora  Drake  is  heard  over  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  2:30  P.M.  EST,  under  the 
alternating  sponsorship  of  The  Toni  Co.  and  Bristol-Myers  Co.  Pictured  above 
at  right,  in  their  radio  roles,  are  Joan  Tompkins  as  Nora  Drake,  BUI  Quinn 
as  Fred  Molina,  Everett  Sloane  as  Lee  King,  and  Santos  Ortega  as  Dan  Welch. 
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Despite   Fred's  attention,   Nora  thought  only   of  seeing   Dr.   Robert   Seargent — soon,   soon! 
— while  Lee  King  and  Dan  Welch  kept  their  own  grim  thoughts  to  themselves. 


THIS  IS  NORA  DRAK 
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Nora  faces  a  great  deciding  point  in  her 

life— -and  finds  that  one  decision  (not 
her  own)  can  change  a  woman's  whole  world 


This  is  the  turning-point  in  our  three  lives  fought  Nora 
Drake,  the  crossroads  where  each  of  us  must  dec.de  in  his  heart 
the  path  to  be  taken-one  by  one,  or  two  of  us  together. 
And  our  decisions  will  affect  more  than  our  own  lives,  our 
individual  happiness. .  .  .  Nora  was  thinking,  of  course,  of 
Dr  Robert  Seargent,  whom  she  had  loved  so  long,  for  whom  she 
had  waited  with  all  the  patience  an  ardent  heart 
could  muster.    She  was  certain  that  he  was  going  to 
propose  to  her  that  night,  despite  all  the  obstacles  that 
had  been  placed  between  them.  There  was,  for  instance,  his  former 
wife,  Vivian,  with  her  claims  from  the  past— and,  very  possibly, 
for  the  future,  as  well.   There  was  Robert's  and  Vivian's 
impetuous  daughter,  Grace,  who  lived  with  Nora— but  might  not 

welcome  her  as  a  stepmother And  Nora  was  thinking,  too, 

of  Fred  Molina,  who— in  his  own  way— had  loved  her  for  so  many 
years  and,  just  last  night,  had  begged  her  to  marry  him.   Fred 
thought  she  was  making  a  tragic  mistake  to  wait  for  Dr.  Seargent. 
He  had  been  so  sure  that  no  one  could  love  Nora  as  he 
did— and,  for  the  moment  at  least,  so  completely  indifferent  about 
the  love  he  himself  had  inspired  in  the  wealthy  and  attractive 
socialite,  Wyn  Robinson.   As  casual  and  indifferent  as  he  was 
about  the  hatred  he'd  inspired  in  Wyn's  friend,  Lee  King,  and 
Dan  Welch,  kingpin  of  the  sinister  Syndicate  that  ruled  the 
shadowy  world  in  which  Fred  Molina  operated  his  night  club.  .  .  . 
For  me,  thought  Nora,  there  is  only  one  simple  decision  to  be 
made,  one  single  answer  to  be  given  by  my  heart.  As  she  gaily  set 
off  to  meet  her  Dr.  Seargent,  there  was  a  light-heartedness  in 
her  step,  a  sparkle  in  her  eyes  which  flashed  an  ecstatic 
affirmative  to  the  world.  And  there  was  only  dull  incomprehension, 
a  sick  disbelief,  as  she  heard  Dr.  Seargent  saying  slowly  but 
with  deep  sincerity:  "Nora,  I've  always  been  completely  honest 
with  you.  And  now  I  must  tell  you  the  truth.  I  saw  my  former 
wife  last  night  and — well,  Vivian  and  I  decided  upon  a  reconciliation. 
We're  going  to  remarry — for  Grace's  sake."  .  .  .  Dr.  Seargent  had 
made  his  own  decision.   And  what  Nora  had  believed  would 
be  the  crossroads  of  her  life,  with  a  signpost  pointing  straight 
toward  a  broad  and  sunny  avenue,  had  suddenly  become  a 
nightmare  wilderness  from  which  she  must  flee  by  any  thorny 
route  which  promised  escape.  Yes,  more  than  three  lives  had  been 
involved — and  much,  much  more  than  Nora  could  envision  in 
her  present  anguish  ...  for  others  were  making  grim  decisions, 
too.  Dr.  Seargent  had  made  his,  perhaps  against  the  dictates  of 
his  own  desires.  Fred  Molina  was  to  make  still  another,  very  much 
against  his  will.  And,  behind  the  scenes,  Wyn  Robinson  and 
Lee  King  and  Dan  Welch  were  spinning  a  web  to  entangle  them 
all  .  .  .  Nora  sought  escape  from  the  agony  of  her  own 
disappointment— but  could  she  ever  hope  to  escape  from  the  future 
dangers  which  others  had  decided  upon  and  planned? 


This  Is  Nora  Drake  is  heard  over  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  2:30  P.M.  EST  under  the 
alternating  sponsorship  of  The  Toni  Co.  and  Bristol-Myers  Co.  Pictured  above 
"'  "«''■  ■VheV*d'°  roles,  are  Joan  Tompkins  as  Nora  Drake,  BUI  Quinn 
as  Fred  Molina,  Everett  Sloane  as  Lee  King,  and  Santos  Ortega  as  Dan  Welch. 


Despite  Fred's  attention.  Nora  thought  only  of  seeing  Dr.  Robert  Seargent — loon,  soonl 
—while  Lee  King  and  Dan  Welch  kept  their  own  grim  thoughts  to  themselves. 

THIS  IS  NORA  DRAKE 
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Id-fashioned  love 


Little  Laura  Billings  (left),  Debbie,  Teddy  and  Judy  Lawrence  just  love  it  when  Grandma  Peggy  makes  grape  jelly! 

PEGGY  WOOD  KNOWS  THERE'LL  NEVER  BE  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
THE  HAPPINESS  AND  WARMTH  A  REAL  MAMA  BRINGS  TO  A  HOME 
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Rearing    her   own    son,    David,    Peggy   found 
herself  rebelling  against  "modern"   methods. 


By  MARIE  HAULER 

If  you  were  to  ask  Peggy  Wood,  star  of  the 
CBS-TV  program,  Mama,  what  she  considers 
the  most  fascinating  aspect  of  her  life,  she 
will  answer  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  "The 
fact  that  I'm  of  the  generation  that  has  witnessed 
more  changes — extraordinary  changes — than 
probably  any  other  generation  in  history." 

Peggy  is  a  member  of  what  she  smilingly  calls 
the  "turn  of  the  Century  generation."   She  is, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  of  the  same  generation 
as  her  children  in  Mama.  Which,  no  doubt, 
is  one  of  the  contributing  factors  to  the  great 
success  of  the  program.   Its  star   actually   does 
"remember  Mama"  .  .  .  the  mode  of  living  .  .  . 
the  gramophone  .  .  .  the  horse-drawn  streetcar 
.  .  .  the  early  automobiles  .  .  .  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake.   She  has  (Continued  on  page  86) 


Grandma  Peggy  and  Cousin  Debbie  Lawrence  welcome 
baby  Kathy  Billings  to  "Mama's"  ever-growing  family. 


David  grew  up  with  his  mother's  flair  for  drama,  now 
directs  a   little-theatre  group  in   Santa    Fe,   N.   M. 


Peggy's  glad  that  her  "water  babies"  know  such  a 
sense  of  security,  in  or  out  of  the  swimming  pool. 


Peggy  Wood  is  Mama,  CBS-TV,  Fri.,  8  P.M.  EST ;  sponsored 
by  General  Foods  (Maxwell  House  Coffee  and  Minute  Rice) . 
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Tommy,  the 


No  one  in  the  world 


is  a  stranger  to 


Tommy  Bartlett,  whose 
warm  friendliness  puts 
everyone  at  ease 

By  HELEN  BOLSTAD 


Tommy  combined  two  great  loves — people  and  planes — 
when  he  flew  to  Europe  to  put  on  his  show  for  the  Air  Force. 


The  day  was  much  too  treacherous  for  pleasant 
flying.  A  fast-changing  mixture  of  sunshine  and 
cloud,  calm  and  wind,  it  made  Chicagoans  voice 
their  usual,  "You  don't  like  the  weather?  Wait 
twenty  minutes." 

Tommy  Bartlett,  ignoring  its  threat,  took  off  in 
his  private  plane.  Having  regularly  flown  Asia's 
dreaded  hump  while  in  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand, he  refused  to  worry  about  a  little  squall.  He 
had  promised  friends  who  were  performing  in  a 
water  show  on  the  lake  front  that  he  would  take 
them  sightseeing. 

With  his  guests  on  board,  he  headed  southeast. 
Marshy  Lake  Calumet  was  almost  as  choppy  as  big 
Lake  Michigan.  A  guest's  shout  halted  his  aim  for 
altitude.    "Look,  there's  a  boat  in  trouble." 

Circling  low,  Tommy  saw  what  had  happened. 
A  fishing  party's  rowboat  had   overturned.    Four 
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WELCOME  TRAVELER 


Above,  aviator  Bartlett  on  an  errand  of  mercy — piloting  a  little  blind  girl  and  her  parents  to  Minneapolis  for  an 
operation.    Below,  Jo  Hoppe  helps  Tommy  and  Bob  Cunningham   celebrate   a   Welcome   Travelers   anniversary. 


persons  were  clinging  to   it.    One  was  a  woman. 

A  landing  is  good,  say  the  pilots,  when  you  can 
walk  away  from  it — better,  when  you  can  fly  away — 
but  Tommy  never  hesitated.  Although  his  passen- 
gers, were  shaken  up  when  his  pontoons  hit  the 
rough  water,  he  was  able  to  taxi  to  the  distressed 
craft  and  pick  up  the  woman. 

An  expectant  mother,  she  was  nearly  spent  from 
cold,  fear,  exhaustion.  Racing  for  a  near-by  airport, 
Tommy  radioed  the  police  to  have  an  ambulance 
ready,  then  gave  the  Coast  Guard  the  location  of  the 
overturned  boat.  Unloading  quickly,  he  returned 
to  pick  up  the  woman's  husband.  The  Coast  Guard 
brought  in  the  other  two  (Continued  on  page  80) 


Welcome  Travelers,  heard  on  NBC  Radio,  10  A.M. — seen  on 
NBC-TV,  4  P.M.— both  M-F,  EST,   for   Procter   &  Gamble. 


Tommy  combined  two  great  loves — people  and   planes — 
when  he  flew  to  Europe  to  put  on  his  show  for  the  Air  Force. 


Tommy,  t  fie 


No  one  in  the  world 
is  a  stranger  to 
Tommy  Bartlett,  whose 
warm  friendliness  puts 
everyone  at  ease 

By  HELEN  BOLSTAD 


The  day  was  much  too  treacherous  for  pleasant 
flying.  A  fast-changing  mixture  of  sunshine  and 
cloud,  calm  and  wind,  it  made  Chicagoans  voice 
their  usual,   "You  don't  like  the  weather?    Wait 
twenty  minutes."  ff  . 

Tommy  Bartlett,  ignoring  its  threat,  took  off  in 
his  private  plane.  Having  regularly  flown  Asias 
dreaded  hump  while  in  the  Air  Transport  Cora- 
mand,  he  refused  to  worry  about  a  little  squall.  Be 
had  promised  friends  who  were  performing  in  » 
water  show  on  the  lake  front  that  he  would  take 
them  sightseeing.  , 

With  his  guests  on  board,  he  headed  southeast 
Marshy  Lake  Calumet  was  almost  as  choppy  as  Dig 
Lake  Michigan.  A  guest's  shout  halted  his  aim 
altitude.    "Look,  there's  a  boat  in  trouble. 

Circling  low,  Tommy  saw  what  had  **?&£*  j 
A  fishing  party's  rowboat  had  overturned.    *° 


WELCOME  TRAVELER 


Above,  aviator  Bartlett  on  an  errand  of  mercy— piloting  a  little  blind  girl  and  her  parents  to  Minneapolis  for  an 
operation.    Below,  Jo  Hoppe  helps  Tommy  and  Bob  Cunningham  celebrate  a   Welcome   Travelers  anniversary. 


persons  were  clinging  to  it.    One  was  a  woman. 

A  landing  is  good,  say  the  pilots,  when  you  can 
walk  away  from  it — better,  when  you  can  fly  away — 
but  Tommy  never  hesitated.  Although  his  passen- 
gers, were  shaken  up  when  his  pontoons  hit  the 
rough  water,  he  was  able  to  taxi  to  the  distressed 
craft  and  pick  up  the  woman. 

An  expectant  mother,  she  was  nearly  spent  from 
cold,  fear,  exhaustion.  Racing  for  a  near-by  airport, 
Tommy  radioed  the  police  to  have  an  ambulance 
ready,  then  gave  the  Coast  Guard  the  location  of  the 
overturned  boat.  Unloading  quickly,  he  returned 
to  pick  up  the  woman's  husband.  The  Coast  Guard 
brought  in  the  other  two  {Continued  on  page  80) 


Welcome  Travelers,  heard  on  NBC  Radio,  10  A.M.— seen  on 
iVBC-TV.  4  P.M.— both   M-F,  EST,  for  Procter  &  Gamble, 
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Away  from  the 

TV  stop  watch,  Sid  has 

learned  what  really 

"ticks7 -and  finds  his 

own  show-of-shows  at  home 

By  IRA  H.  KNASTER 


At  work:  Producer  Max  Liebman 
and  Sid  view  a  kinescope  of  the 
fast-paced  results  of  many  days 
of  work  on  Your  Shotv  Of  Shozvs. 


At  home:  Sid  views  the  quieter  results  of  a  family  hobby — his  wife's 
painting.  Both  Florence  and  their  daughter,  Michele,  are  studying  art. 


The  old  saw  about  one  man's  loss  being  another  man's  gain 
never  had  greater  proof  than  the  gay  saga  of  Your  Show  Of 
Shows'  "lost  weekend."    Many  were  the  moans  when  Max 
Liebman's  great  Saturday-night  extravaganza  bowed  in  for  the 
current  season.    Sure,  the  Caesar-Coca  antics  were  as  hilarious 
and  off-beat  as  ever,  the  settings  were  as  lush,  the  music  and 
dancing  unbeatable.   Just  naturally,  this  was  still  the  biggest 
hour-and-a-half  of  solid  entertainment  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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Your  Show  Of  Shows,  starring  Sid  Caesar  and  Imogene  Coca,  is  seen  on  NBC-TV, 
under  participating  sponsorship,  at  9  P.M.  EST,  three  Saturdays  out  of  every 
four.  ( The  Martha  Raye  Show  is  seen  in  this  time  spot  every  fourth  Saturday. ) 


TIME  FOR  HAPPINESS 


That  extra  weekend  means  Sid  can  share  time  and  attention  with  his  son,  Richard,  as  well  as  Michele  and  Florence. 
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At  work:  Producer  Max  Liebmon 
ond  Sid  view  a  kinescope  of  the 
fast-paced  results  of  many  days 
of  work  on  Your  Shotv  Of  Shows. 
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Away  from  the 

TV  stop  watch,  Sid  has 

learned  what  really 

"ticks"— and  finds  his 

own  show-of-shows  at  home 

By  IRA  H.  KNASTER 


At  home:  Sid  views  the  quieter  results  of  a  family  hobby — his  wife's 
painting.  Both  Florence  and  their  daughter,  Michele,  are  studying  art. 


The  old  saw  about  one  man's  loss  being  another  man's  gain 
never  had  greater  proof  than  the  gay  saga  of  Your  Show  Of 
Shows'  "lost  weekend."    Many  were  the  moans  when  Max 
Liebman's  great  Saturday -night  extravaganza  bowed  in  for  the 
current  season.    Sure,  the  Caesar-Coca  antics  were  as  hilarious 
and  off-beat  as  ever,  the  settings  were  as  lush,  the  music  and 
dancing  unbeatable.   Just  naturally,  this  was  still  the  biggest 
hour-and-a-half  of  solid  entertainment  (Continued  on  page  74) 


Your  Show  Of  Shows,  starring  Sid  Caesar  and  Iinogene  Coca,  is  seen  on  NBC-TV. 
under  participating  sponsorship,  at  9  P.M.  EST,  three  Saturdays  out  of  every 
four.  (The  Martha  Raye  Show  is  seen  in  this  time  spot  every  fourth  Saturday.) 


TIME  FOR  HAPPINESS 


That  extra  weekend  means  Sid  can  share  time  and  attention  with  his  son.  Richard,  os  well  as  Michele  ond  Florence. 


Helen  Emerson  bravely 
faces  life  as  a  widow, 

resolved  to  keep 

her  children  on  the 

paths  of  goodness 


VALIAMT 


Will    their     late    fathers 
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elen  Emerson  is  one  of  the  truly 
valiant  ladies  of  our  day.  You'll 
never  read  her  name  in  the  news- 
papers, she's  never  been  called 
upon  to  launch  a  ship  because  her 
presence  would  draw  a  crowd — 
she's  simply  a  woman,  like  millions  of  other  women, 
who  is  called  upon  daily  to  guide  her  children  into  solid 
adulthood,  keep  a  home  going,  earn  enough  money 
for  her  family  to  live  comfortably.  ...  A  few  months 
ago,  her  husband,  Frank  Emerson,  had  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  a  hotel  room,  far  from  their  home  in  the  small 
town  of  Middlebury.  His  passing  left  Helen  bewildered 
and  beset  by  many  problems.  However,  she  knew,  as 
every  Valiant  Lady  must  know,  that  she  had  to  draw 
on  the  forces  within  her  to  make  life  happy  for  herself 
and,  more  importantly,  for  her  children.  .  .  .  Finan- 
cially, Helen  and  her  three  children  found  themselves 


in  precarious  straits.  Helen  tried  to  conceal  her  worry 
from  the  children,  but  her  two  eldest — Mickey  and 
Diane — insisted  on  discussing  the  situation  and  decided 
they  both  must  go  to  work,  even  though  it  meant  giving 
up  old  dreams.  Mickey  gave  up  college,  and  all  thoughts 
of  an  engineering  career,  to  accept  a  baseball  contract 
with  an  $8,500  bonus — which  Mickey  hoped  would  help 
the  family  situation.  Diane,  however,  was  completely 
confused.  Lost  without  her  father,  trying  to  help  and 
not  be  a  burden,  she  started  to  drift  away  from  family 
ties.  Her  new  pseudo-independence  puzzled  and  fright- 
ened Helen.  .  .  .  But  it  was  little  Kim,  the  youngest 
Emerson,  who  presented  the  greatest  psychological 
problem.  Apparently  recovered  from  the  shock  of  her 
father's  death,  Kim  had,  in  reality,  created  a  fantasy 
world  of  her  own  behind  the  closed  doors  of  her  room, 
in  which  Frank  Emerson  still  lived,  talked  and  played 
with  her — a  world  from  which  Helen  must  guide  Kim 
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invention  bring  security  to  young  Diane,  Mickey  and  Kim?  Bill  Fraser  is  doing  his  best  to  help  the  widowed  Helen's  plans. 


back  to  an  acceptance  of  everyday  life.  .  .  .  With  quiet 
courage,  Helen  is  also  going  about  the  task  of  trying  to 
earn  enough  money  to  keep  her  family  afloat,  and  is 
undergoing  the  ego-shattering  experiences  of  any  un- 
trained widow  in  the  world  of  business.  While  he  was 
alive,  Frank  Emerson  had  puttered  with  a  hundred 
small  inventions.  One  such  is  an  automatic  lock- 
washer,  which  he  believed  good  enough  to  be  marketed 
successfully.  .  .  .  Helen's  own  efforts  to  turn  the  lock- 
washer  patent  into  Emerson  family  income  have  found 
her  pitting  her  deep  faith  in  Frank  against  the  rea- 
soned, sober  judgment  of  her  closest  friends.  Only  Bill 
Fraser  has  stood  by  Helen's  convictions,  in  the  face  of 


unanimous  opposition.  At  first,  Bill  had  gone  along 
with  Helen  merely  for  the  sake  of  her  feelings,  without 
any  real  hope  of  success,  but  later  he  seemed  to  be- 
lieve in  the  possibilities  of  the  patent  with  real  deter- 
mination. .  .  .  Financial  worries  and  emotional  prob- 
lems, which  at  times  seem  insurmountable,  confront 
Helen  on  every  side.  And  perhaps  most  dangerous  to 
her  happiness  is  the  one  problem  which  confronts 
every  woman  in  such  a  situation:  Her  own  normal 
yearning  for  someone  to  love  her,  someone  to  love. 
In  the  months  ahead,  will  Helen  find  that  someone? 
Find  a  man  strong  enough  to  win  her — and  strong 
enough,  emotionally,  to  accept  her  family  as  well? 


Valiant  Lady,  starring  Nancy  Coleman,  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  M-F,  12  noon  EST,  as  sponsored  by  General  Mills,  Inc.,  and  Prom  Cosmetics. 
Pictured  above,  left  to  right,  in  the  same  roles  in  which  they  are  seen  on  TV,  are  Delores  Sutton  as  Diane  Emerson,  James  Kirkwood,  Jr.  as 
Mickey  Emerson,  Nancy  Coleman  as  Helen  Emerson,  Marc  Cramer  as  the  family  friend,  Bill  Fraser,  and  Lydia  Reed  as  little  Kim  Emerson. 
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Helen  Emerson  bravely 
faces  life  as  a  widow, 

resolved  to  keep 

her  children  on  the 

paths  of  goodness 


VALIAIVT 

r 


m 


elen  Emerson  is  one  of  the  truly 
valiant  ladies  of  our  day.  You'll 
never  read  her  name  in  the  news- 
papers, she's  never  been  called 
upon  to  launch  a  ship  because  her 
presence  would  draw  a  crowd — 
she's  simply  a  woman,  like  millions  of  other  women, 
who  is  called  upon  daily  to  guide  her  children  into  solid 
adulthood,  keep  a  home  going,  earn  enough  money 
for  her  family  to  live  comfortably.  ...  A  few  months 
ago,  her  husband,  Frank  Emerson,  had  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  a  hotel  room,  far  from  their  home  in  the  small 
town  of  Middlebury.  His  passing  left  Helen  bewildered 
and  beset  by  many  problems.  However,  she  knew,  as 
every  Valiant  Lady  must  know,  that  she  had  to  draw 
on  the  forces  within  her  to  make  life  happy  for  herself 
and,  more  importantly,  for  her  children.  .  .  .  Finan- 
cially, Helen  and  her  three  children  found  themselves 


Will    their    lore    fathers 


in  precarious  straits.  Helen  tried  to  conceal  her  worry 
from  the  children,  but  her  two  eldest— Mickey  and 
Diane — insisted  on  discussing  the  situation  and  decided 
they  both  must  go  to  work,  even  though  it  meant  giving 
up  old  dreams.  Mickey  gave  up  college,  and  all  thoughts 
of  an  engineering  career,  to  accept  a  baseball  contract 
with  an  $8,500  bonus— which  Mickey  hoped  would  he  p 
the  family  situation.  Diane,  however,  was  completely 
confused.  Lost  without  her  father,  trying  to  help  and 
not  be  a  burden,  she  started  to  drift  away  from  family 
ties.  Her  new  pseudo -independence  puzzled  and  fright- 
ened Helen.  .  .  .  But  it  was  little  Kim,  the  younges 
Emerson,  who  presented  the  greatest  psychological 
problem.  Apparently  recovered  from  the  shock  of  her 
father's  death,  Kim  had,  in  reality,  created  a  fantasy 
world  of  her  own  behind  the  closed  doors  of  her  room, 
in  which  Frank  Emerson  still  lived,  talked  and  Pla5ff° 
with  her— a  world  from  which  Helen  must  guide  ^im 


invention  bring  security  to  young  Diane,  Mickey  and  Kim?  Bill  Fraser  is  doing  his  best  to  help  the  widowed  Helen's  plans. 


back  to  an  acceptance  of  everyday  life.  .  .  .  With  quiet 
courage,  Helen  is  also  going  about  the  task  of  trying  to 
earn  enough  money  to  keep  her  family  afloat,  and  is 
undergoing  the  ego-shattering  experiences  of  any  un- 
trained widow  in  the  world  of  business.  While  he  was 
alive,  Frank  Emerson  had  puttered  with  a  hundred 
small  inventions.  One  such  is  an  automatic  lock- 
washer,  which  he  believed  good  enough  to  be  marketed 
successfully.  .  .  .  Helen's  own  efforts  to  turn  the  lock- 
washer  patent  into  Emerson  family  income  have  found 
her  pitting  her  deep  faith  in  Frank  against  the  rea- 
soned, sober  judgment  of  her  closest  friends.  Only  Bill 
Fraser  has  stood  by  Helen's  convictions,  in  the  face  of 


unanimous  opposition.  At  first,  Bill  had  gone  along 
with  Helen  merely  for  the  sake  of  her  feelings,  without 
any  real  hope  of  success,  but  later  he  seemed  to  be- 
lieve in  the  possibilities  of  the  patent  with  real  deter- 
mination. .  .  .  Financial  worries  and  emotional  prob- 
lems, which  at  times  seem  insurmountable,  confront 
Helen  on  every  side.  And  perhaps  most  dangerous  to 
her  happiness  is  the  one  problem  which  confronts 
every  woman  in  such  a  situation:  Her  own  normal 
yearning  for  someone  to  love  her,  someone  to  love. 
In  the  months  ahead,  will  Helen  find  that  someone? 
Find  a  man  strong  enough  to  win  her— and  strong 
enough,  emotionally,  to  accept  her  family  as  well? 


Valiant  Lady,  starring  Nancy  Coleman,  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  M-F,  12  noon  EST,  as  sponsored  by  General  Mills,  Inc.,  and  Prom  Cosmetic* 
Pictured  above,  left  to  right,  in  the  same  roles  in  which  they  are  seen  on  TV,  are  Delores  Sutton  as  Diane  Emerson,  lames  Kirkwood,  Jr.  as 
Mickey  Emerson,  Nancy  Coleman  as  Helen  Emerson,  Marc  Cramer  as  the  family  friend.  Bill  Fraser,  and  Lydia  Reed  as  little  Kim  Emerson. 


Crown 


nncess 
of  the  Little  Godfreys 


Little  girl  Lu  loved  dolls,  too,  still 
hos     many     childhood     treasures. 


Lu  Ann  Simms  is  "royalty" — American 
style — part  glamour  girl,  part  tomboy, 
and  all  aglow  with  dreams  come  true 
By  MARTIN  COHEN 


This  is  for  kids  from  seven  to  seventy  who've  stopped 
believing  in  Easter  bunnies,  knights  in  super-charged 
Jaguars,  and  fairy  princesses — especially  the  latter. 
If  you  want  to  get  your  faith  back — and  why  not? — tune  in  the 
royal  Godfrey  family.  There  you'll  find  a  princess  who  is 
the  real  McCoy:  She  is  a  lovely  young  lady  with  a  soft 
smile,  sparkling  hazel  eyes  and  light  brown  hair  that  ripples 
over  her  shoulders.  This  is  Lu  Ann  Simms,  soft-spoken, 
gentle  and  romantic.    (Continued  on  page  72) 


Arthur  Godfrey  Time,  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  M-F — seen  on  CBS-TV,  M-Th 
— at  10  A.M.,  for  Snow  Crop,  Star-Kist,  Esquire  Boot  Polish,  Kellogg,  Toni, 
Kleenex,  Frigidaire,  Pepsodent,  Nabisco,  Pillsbury,  Scotch  Brand  Tape. 
Arthur  Godfrey  And  His  Friends,  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Wed.,  8  P.M.,  for  Toni, 
CBS-Columbia,  Pillsbury,  Frigidaire.  The  Arthur  Godfrey  Digest,  heard  on 
CBS  Radio,  Fri.,  8:30  P.M.,  for  Fiberglas,  Vitalis,  Bufferin.   (All  EST) 


Her  earliest  ambition,  however,  was  to  play  baseball  for  the  Yankees.  In  fact,  she  enjoys  all  active  sports. 
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a  BABY  for  SUSAN 


Kathy  Grant  may  be  lost  and  lonely,  in  The  Guiding  Light, 
but  Susan  Douglas  has  her  handsome  husband — 
and  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream 


By  GREGORY  MERWIN 
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IT  was  odd  about  Susan  Douglas, 
during  those  first  wondering, 

wonder-filled  weeks.    Always 
blonde,  always  beautiful,  Susan  is 
not  quite  five-feet-one,  normally 
tilts  the  scales  at  94.   During  those 
first  four  months,  she  gained  just  five 
pounds.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
the  world  that  she  was  pregnant. 
Nothing  but  the  radiance  in  Susan's 
eyes,  that  special  look  when  she 
spoke  of  her  handsome  husband, 
Jan  Rubes. 

As   for   Jan   himself,   he's   always 
towered  almost  fourteen  inches 
above  pert  little  Susan — and  his 
weight  didn't  vary  an  ounce, 
of  course — but  his  chest  expanded 
visibly  with  pride.    In  fact,  when 
Susan  said  dreamily,  "It  might  be 
better  to  keep  it  quiet  for  a  while, 
since  I'm  acting,"  Jan  laughed 
his  answer:  "You  can  keep  it  quiet — 
I'm  about  to  burst!" 

Naturally,  there  were  adjustments 
to  be  made  and  solutions  to  be 
found  for  the  special  problems 
which  face  all  talented  young 
couples  whose  careers  are  just 
beginning  to  soar.    Susan  is  a 
successful  actress,  with  a  background 
which  includes  Broadway  and 
Hollywood,  as  well  as  radio  and 
TV.    And   (Continued  on  page  62) 

Susan  is  Kathy  in  The  Guiding  Light,  on 
CBS-TV,  12:45  P.M.  EST— on  CBS  Radio, 
1:45  P.M.— M-F,  for  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 


Suzie's  always  had  a  wonderful  way  with  neighbors'  children,  such  as  little 
Alan  Hirschfeld  (left).  Now  she  and  Jan  Rubes  (right)  are 
ecstatically  expecting  one  of  their  own ! 


Ralph  Locke's  "snug  harbor"  shelters  a  man  who's  seen  much  of  the  world — and  loved  it  al 


when  Life  is  Beautiful 


Birds — indoors  and  out — know  Papa  David's  loving  kindness. 


Papa  David's  accomplishments 
in  real  life  are  as  great  as  any 
ever  created  in  fiction 

By  MARY  TEMPLE 


Crossing  over  to  a  small  island  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  overlooking  Eastchester 
Bay,  you  guide  your  car  along  the  main 
street  of  the  little  seaside  village  and  turn 
down  a  road  which  ends  at  a  white  house  with 
blue  trim,  built  near  the  water's  edge.   A 
homey  sort  of  house,  with  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  views  to  be  seen  around  New  York 
.  .  .  far  across  the  wide  bay  is  the  Whitestone 
Bridge,  stretching  from  the  near  end  of 
Long  Island  to  the  Bronx.   Everywhere  the 
eye  follows  a  gently  curved  shore  line. 
Everywhere  is  the  restless,  ever-moving  water, 
glimpsed  from  the  windows  of  the  house  .  .  . 


Continued 


when  life  is  beautiful 

(Continued) 


Like,  a  true  old  salt,  "Papa"  Ralph  Locke's  a  handy  man 
with  tools  and  always  keeps  his  cozy  quarters  shipshape. 


Nights  at  sea,  on  long,  long  voyages,  taught  him  to 
cook  in  many  languages,  with  the  tang  of  far-off  places. 


Steps  from  the  Locke  home  lead  straight  down  to  the 
water,  to  the  boats  and  harbor  life  he's  always  loved. 


making  the  big  side  porch  a  cool  outdoor  dining  spot 
in  summer,  making  the  garden  a  lovely  place  to  sit 
in  as  the  sun  disappears  over  the  horizon. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  man  of  the  house  works 
on  his  boat  or  fusses  with  his  rose  trellises,  his 
fig  tree  or  his  flowers.  A  tall,  athletic-looking  fellow 
— gray-haired,  balding  underneath  the  yachtsman's 
cap.  Dressed  in  slacks  or  fishing  pants,  a  bright 
sweater  or  shirt,  and  maybe  a  jaunty  scarf.  He  is 
Papa  David  of  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful,  known  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors  as  Ralph  Locke,  and  more  fa- 
miliarly to  all  the  kids  in  the  vicinity  as  just  plain 
Ralph.  ("Hi,  Ralph,  can  you  come  out  and  play?" 
they  yell,  or  "Ralph,  can  I  come  over  and  watch  you 
paint  your  chairs?"  And  he  calls  back,  "Come  ahead." 
Hurrying  indoors,  he  raids  his  store  of  lollipops,  or  of 
ice  cream  pops  kept  ready  in  the  freezer  for  all  such 
occasions.) 

Locke  originated  the  character  of  Papa  David  on 
■  radio  fifteen  years  ago  and  has  been  playing  him 
ever  since.  In  many  ways  he  is  like  Papa  David,  and 
in  many  ways  Papa  is  like  Ralph.  They  share  the  same 
philosophy  about  people  and  living,  and  some  of  the 
same  background  of  culture  that  comes  from  know- 
ing life  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  their  own. 

"I  think  of  Papa  David  as  a  kindly,  philosophic 
man  who  is  well  educated  in  his  own  language  but 
of  course  retains  his  foreign  accent  when  he  speaks 
his  adopted  language  of  English,"  Ralph  says.  (He 
himself  speaks  a  perfect,  cultivated  English  but  has 
an  ear  for  accents  and  dialects  (Continued  on  page  87) 


Ralph  Locke  is  Papa  David  in  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful,  NBC  Radio, 
M-F,  3  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  Procter  &  Gamble  for  Tide. 


Far  horizons:  On  his  own  beach — or  on  his  own  porch — Ralph  Locke  gazes 
seaward  with  the  serene  faith  which  is  so  much  a  part  of  Papa  David. 


when  life  is  beautiful 

(Continued) 


Like,  a  true  old  salt,  "Papa"  Ralph  Locke's  a  handy  man 
with  tools  and  always  keeps  his  cozy  quarters  shipshape. 


Nights  at  sea,  on  long,  long  voyages,  taught  him  to 
cook  in  many  languages,  with  the  tang  of  far-off  places. 


Steps  from  the  Locke  home  lead  straight  down  to  the 
water,  to  the  boats  and  harbor  life  he's  always  loved. 


making  the  big  side  porch  a  cool  outdoor  dining  spot 
in  summer,  making  the  garden  a  lovely  place  to  sit 
in  as  the  sun  disappears  over  the  horizon. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  man  of  the  house  works 
on  his  boat  or  fusses  with  his  rose  trellises,  his 
fig  tree  or  his  flowers.  A  tall,  athletic-looking  fellow 
— gray-haired,  balding  underneath  the  yachtsman's 
cap.  Dressed  in  slacks  or  fishing  pants,  a  bright 
sweater  or  shirt,  and  maybe  a  jaunty  scarf.  He  is 
Papa  David  of  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful,  known  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors  as  Ralph  Locke,  and  more  fa- 
miliarly to  all  the  kids  in  the  vicinity  as  just  plain 
Ralph.  ("Hi,  Ralph,  can  you  come  out  and  play?" 
they  yell,  or  "Ralph,  can  I  come  over  and  watch  you 
paint  your  chairs?"  And  he  calls  back,  "Come  ahead." 
Hurrying  indoors,  he  raids  his  store  of  lollipops,  or  of 
ice  cream  pops  kept  ready  in  the  freezer  for  all  such 
occasions.) 

Locke  originated  the  character  of  Papa  David  on 
■  radio  fifteen  years  ago  and  has  been  playing  him 
ever  since.  In  many  ways  he  is  like  ^Papa  David,  and 
in  many  ways  Papa  is  like  Ralph.  They  share  the  same 
philosophy  about  people  and  living,  and  some  of  the 
same  background  of  culture  that  comes  from  know- 
ing life  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  their  own. 

"I  think  of  Papa  David  as  a  kindly,  philosophic 
man  who  is  well  educated  in  his  own  language  but 
of  course  retains  his  foreign  accent  when  he  speaks 
his  adopted  language  of  English,"  Ralph  says.  (He 
himself  speaks  a  perfect,  cultivated  English  but  has 
an  ear  for  accents  and  dialects  (Continued  on  page  8'l 


Ralph  Locke  is  Papa  David  in  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful,  NBC  Hjdift 
M-F,  3  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  Procter  &  Gamble  for  Tide 
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LINKLETTER  is 
FUNNIER  THAN  PEOPLE 


Opposite  page:  Art's  a  great  family  man — and  what  a  great 
family  he  has!  That's  Lois,  his  wife,  beside  him;  Jack  and 
Robert  and   Dawn,   standing;   Diane  and  Sharon,  in  front. 


When  i'm  asked  what  my  life  as  Art  Linkletter's 
Girl  Friday  is  like,  I  always  think  of  our  trip  to 
Amana,  Iowa. 

I'd  been  working  with  Art  on  his  People  Are  Funny 
staff  for  nearly  five  years  and  I  thought  I  knew  my  boss 
pretty  well.   But  it  took  that  whirlwind  day  in  Iowa 
for  me  to  realize  what  a  boundless  source  of  energy  he 
really  is! 

We  had  arranged  to  put  on  our  People  Are  Funny  show 
from  Amana  (sponsors  of  our  summer  season),  Iowa. 
I  flew  in  on  Friday,  the  day  before  the  show.   Art  came 
in  at  ten  the  next  morning  and  went  straight  to  the 
theatre.    He  hardly  stopped  performing  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours! 

The  wonderful  thing  about  it  was  that  he  didn't  have  to 
make  all  the  appearances — every  other  one  was  a 
benefit!   When  he  arrived  at  the  (Continued  on  page    84) 


Take  it  from  me— his 
Girl  Friday— working  for 
Art  is  "play  with  pay" 


By  GENE  ALLEN 


Above — and  upper  left:  He's  a  grand  boss,  too, 
whether  we're  working  on  scripts  or  planning  new 
stunts  for  the  contestants  on  People  Are  Funny. 


Art  Linkletter  emcees  People  Are  Funny,  as  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  Tues.,  8  P.M.,  for  Mars  Candy  Co.  Also,  Art  Linkletter's  House  Party,  seen  on 
CBS-TV,  2:30  P.M.— heard  on  CBS  Radio,  3:15  P.M.— M-F,  for  Pillsbury  Mills,  Lever  Brothers,  Kellogg  Co.,  Green  Giant  Co.  (All  times  EST.) 
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Two 
for 
the 
Money 


What's  in  a  name — a 
program  name?  Herb 

Shriner  can't  help 
wondering,  since  he 

and  Pixie  have  been 
blessed  with — twins! 

By 
GLADYS  HALL 


The  place  was  a  room  in  New  York's  Doctors'  Hospital,  the  waiting 
room  for  expectant  fathers.  The  time  was  the  wee,  small  hours 
of  the  morning  of  December  6.  The  expectant  father  standing  alone 
in  the  eerie  half-light  of  a  wintry  dawn,  his  back  to  the  door,  his 
eyes  riveted  on  the  silvering  ribbon  of  the  East  River,  was  Herb  Shriner. 
How  long,  he  wondered,  had  he  been  standing  there? 
Not  that  he  was  overly  worried  about,  or  afraid  for,  Pixie.   Why, 
that  very  day  she'd  been  shopping,  walking  around,  getting  home 
just  about  in  time  to  take  off  again — for  the  hospital.    She's  rugged, 
Herb  was  assuring  himself.    First  met  her,  I  had  a  motorcycle  which 
she  used  to  ride  with  me,  drive  out  to  Bayshore  and  around.  The 
way  she's  taken  up  sailing  with  me,  studied  navigation  so  she  can 
learn  to  pilot  a  boat.   She'll  take  up  flying  with  me,  too,  when 
we  get  around  to  it.  Pretty  much  of  a  pioneer,  (Continued  on  page  90) 

Herb  Shriner  is  quizmaster-host  of  Two  For  The  Money,  as  simulcast  over  CBS-TV  and 
CBS  Radio,  Sat..  9  P.M.  EST;  sponsored  by  P.  Lorillard  Co.  for  Old  Gold  Cigarettes. 


Ten-day-old  debut:  Tiny  Kin  (left,  named  for  Hoosier  humorist  Kin  Hub- 
bard) and  his  brother  (not  named  yet!)  greet  the  world  from  Pixie's  arms. 
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MARTIN  and  LEWIS 


Jb(/  PMtpOttffit 


Jerry  and  Patti  were  ready  to  open  their  hearts  to  another  baby,  when  fate  stepped  in 


By  MAXINE  ARNOLD 


Open  to  Sunshine,  Friends,  Guests 
And  God—" 

This  is  the  warm  inscription  on  the 
door  of  Jerry  and  Patti  Lewis's  rambling 
red  brick  heme.    And  today  the  door 
was   open  wider  than   ever.    Open   and 
waiting.   The  way  a  house  can  wait.   The 
way  you  can  feel  it  waiting — to  welcome 
somebody  home. 

It  waited  now,  as  all  within  anxiously 
waited,  with  open  arms  to  welcome  the  baby 
daughter  who,  God  willing,  would  soon 
be  moving  in.   In  her  honor,  even  time 
seemed  to  stand  almost  still.    Attuned  to 
the  delicate  heartbeat  of  a  tiny  girl  in  an 
incubator  in  a  hospital  somewhere 
across  the  city,  fighting  for  her  future  now. 

The  "orchid  room,"  her  own  royal 
mauve-toned  quarters,  had  been  prepared. 
A  cherry-wood  crib  lavishly  canopied  in 
white  organdy  waited  for  the  little  princess 
who  would  soon  be  sleepily  reigning  there. 

"It's  so  elegant,"  Patti  would  sigh, 
lovingly  fingering  the  canopy  yet  again,  as 
she  and  Jerry  made  their  nightly  tour.  The 
French  Provincial  crib  had  been  Patti's 
idea,  and  an  expensive  one.    "But  by  the 
time  we  get  a  bassinet — and  she  grows 
up  and  has  to  have  a  crib — we  may  as  well 
get  this,"  she'd  said.    Besides,  nothing 
could  be  too  elegant  for  their  little  baby 
girl.    For   (Continued  on  page  70) 


Young  Gary  and  Ronnie  Lewis  made  eager  plans  for  a  "kid  sister,"  too. 


Dean  Martin  and  Jerry  Lewis  aren't  just  partners  in  fun 

— they're  close  friends  who've  helped  each  other  through  trouble  and  tragedy. 


See  Next  Page 
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MARTIN  and  LEWIS 


the  Heart 


Dean  counts  his  blessings:  Jeanne,  his  lovely  wife;  Dino,  their  older  son;  and  "Ricci,"  the  newest  Martin. 
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grows  fonder 


Deans  brief  separation  from  Jeanne 

and  their  home  taught  him 

how  much  he  loves  and  needs  them 


Today,  they  rejoice  in  the  secret  which  Jeanne 
once  kept,  so  proudly,  so  pathetically,  to  herself. 


Dean  Martin  and  Jerry  Lewis  are  frequently  starred  on 
Colgate  Comedy  Hour,  which  is  seen  over  NBC-TV,  Sun- 
day, 8  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Co. 


Together  again — and,  as  Dean  sums  it  up  simply, 
"We  both  understand  each  other  a  lot  better  now." 


Today,  the  Dean  Martins  are  in  very  close 
harmony.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look 
at  them  and  you  know — that's  "amore." 

Come   six   o'clock  every  evening,   this  very 
happy  baritone  parks  his  Jaguar  and  walks 
with  a  singing  heart  into  his  home.  A  palatial 
French  Colonial  home.   His  pretty  blonde  wife, 
Jeanne,  welcomes  him  with  a  kiss.  Dino,  Jr. 
runs  to  meet  him  and  usually  insists  on 
playing  straight  man. 

"Go  in  car?"  he  says,  wanting  to  go  for  a 
ride.  "Go  in  car?"  he  repeats. 

"Old  joke,  son,"  his  dad  says,  swinging  him  to 
his  shoulders.   "Who's  writing  your  material?" 

Together  they  all  go  upstairs  to  baby  Ricci's 
blue-satin  kingdom  to  pay  homage. 

It's  a  scene  familiar  to  many  other  households, 
with  varying  backgrounds.   The  family 
breadwinner,  home  from  the  day's  job.  But 
to  barber's  son  Dino  Crocetti,  of  Steubenville, 
Ohio — former  prizefighter  and  crooning 
croupier,  who  scrounged  and  sang  his  way  into 
the  spotlight — it's  (Continued  on  page  77) 
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WHAT  I  BELIEVE 


_ou  can  be  [ 


I  never  saw  a  "Queen" — prospective  (as  above)  or  fully 
crowned  (left) — who  didn't  have  a  most  important  quality. 


Hard  to  keep  my  dignity  as  Honorary  Mayor  of  Hollywood 
— with  Ben  Alexander,  Jack  Haley  and  Jack  Smith  around! 


Daily,  "eight  to  ten  million"  women  ask  me  how  they 
can  become  Queen  For  A  Day.    I  always  tell  them, 
"Sincerity."    I  never  met  a  Queen  who  didn't  have  it. 
It's  a  word  that  you  can  build  your  life  around. 

I've  got  a  small-word  vocabulary  and  a  meat-and-potatoes 
philosophy — but  I  try  to  make  it  sincere.   Though  I'm  no 
authority,  I  know  what  an  important  part  of  life  a  philosophy 
is.  Being  an  Iowa  boy  from  way  back,  I've  got  one  that 
I  call  my  "3-H  way  of  life":  Honesty,  Humility,  and  Humor. 

Though  I  was  too  young  to  realize  it,  I  learned  one  of 
the  most  important  lessons  in  my  life  from  Old  Man  Clauson, 
the  school  janitor.   It  began  back  in  Hampton,  Iowa, 
when  I  was  eleven  years  old.  It  was  eight  o'clock  at  night  and 
I  was  uptown — against  my  mother's  orders,  I'm  sure. 

As  a  kid,  I  was  always  crazy  about  music.   As  I  was 
walking  down  the  street  I  heard  this  great  band  practicing  in 
the  back  of  the  firehouse.    I  couldn't  resist.    The  music 
pulled  me  down  the  alley  like  the  notes  from  the  Pied  Piper's 
flute.    I  stood  there  with  my  jaws  slack  and  my  nose 
pressed. against  the  glass,  drinking  in  those  heavenly  sounds. 

Old  Man  Clauson  pushed  his  (Continued  on  page  83) 


Jack  Bailey  is  emcee  of  Queen  For  A  Day,  as  heard  over  Mutual,  M-F,  at 
11:30  A.M.  EST;  sponsored  by  P.  Lorillard  Co.  for  Old  Gold  Cigarettes. 


king  or  queen  for  a  day — every  day— if  you  follow  my  philosophy  of  Honesty,  Humility,  Humor 
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WHAT  I  BELIEVE 


ou  can! 


I  never  saw  a  "Queen"— prospective  (as  above)  or  fully 
crowned  (left)— who  didn't  have  a  most  importont  quality. 


Hard  to  keep  my  dignity  as  Honorary  Mayor  of  Hollywood 
—with  Ben  Alexander.  Jack  Haley  and  Jack  Smith  oroundl 


Daily,  "eight  to  ten  million"  women  ask  me  how  they 
can  become  Queen  For  A  Day.    I  always  tell  them, 
"Sincerity."    I  never  met  a  Queen  who  didn't  have  it. 
It's  a  word  that  you  can  build  your  life  around. 

I've  got  a  small-word  vocabulary  and  a  meat-and-potatoes 
philosophy — but  I  try  to  make  it  sincere.  Though  I'm  no 
authority,  I  know  what  an  important  part  of  life  a  philosophy 
is.   Being  an  Iowa  boy  from  way  back,  I've  got  one  that 
I  call  my  "3-H  way  of  life":  Honesty,  Humility,  and  Humor. 

Though  I  was  too  young  to  realize  it,  I  learned  one  of 
the  most  important  lessons  in  my  life  from  Old  Man  Clauson, 
the  school  janitor.    It  began  back  in  Hampton,  Iowa, 
when  I  was  eleven  years  old.  It  was  eight  o'clock  at  night  and 
I  was  uptown — against  my  mother's  orders,  I'm  sure. 

As  a  kid,  I  was  always  crazy  about  music.   As  I  was 
walking  down  the  street  I  heard  this  great  band  practicing  in 
the  back  of  the  firehouse.    I  couldn't  resist.    The  music 
pulled  me  down  the  alley  like  the  notes  from  the  Pied  Piper's 
flute.    I  stood  there  with  my  jaws  slack  and  my  nose 
pressed. against  the  glass,  drinking  in  those  heavenly  sounds. 

Old  Man  Clauson  pushed  his  (Continued  on  page  83) 


Jo.  k  Batley  is  emcee  of  Queen  For  A  Day,  as  heard  over  Mutual,  M-F,  ai 
11 :30  A.M.  EST;  sponsored  by  P.  Lorillard  Co.  for  Old  Cold  CigareUf*. 


kin«  or  queen  for  a  day— «very  day— if  you  follow  my  philosophy  of  Honesty,  Humility,  Humor 


I.  Sunday  and  her  husband,  Lord  Henry,  welcome  Ivor  Thornton,  who  has  come  from  England  with  his  mother 
— Lord   Henry's  Aunt  Sarah — to  arrange  for  his  forthcoming  marriage  to   American   socialite  Julie   Draper. 
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Our 
Gal 

Sunday 


Throughout  her  marriage  to  Lord  Henry  Brinthrope, 
Sunday  has  come  face  to  face  many  times  with 
danger,  deceit  and  misfortune.  But,  together,  she 
and  i^ord  Henry  have  weathered  each  storm  and  have 
landed  safely — and  all  the  wiser — on  a  firmer  founda- 
tion of  mutual  faith,  love  and  devotion.  Even  so,  when 
Lord  Henry's  aunt,  Mrs.  Sarah  Thornton,  arrived  in 
Fairbrooke  from  England  with  her  son  Ivor,  Sunday 
had  no  way  of  suspecting  that  the  black  clouds  of 
trouble  were  again  gathering  on  the  horizon  of  her  life. 
For,  although  Mrs.  Thornton  had  once  been  a  threat 
to  Sunday's  marriage — refusing  to  accept  her  as  a 
member  of  the  family  because  of  her  "inferior"  back- 
ground— that  was  all  in  the  past.  Then,  too — unknown 
to  Sunday — Mrs.  Thornton  and  Ivor  had  come  to  this 
country  with  much  more  important  matters  on  their 
minds — namely,  to  further  plans  for  Ivor's  marriage 
to  Julie  Draper,  a  very  attractive  girl  he  had  met  in 


2.  Also  visiting   Fairbrooke,  dancer  Doris  Larkin  gets  a  cold  reception  from 
her  mother,  Emma  Larkin,  who  has  never  forgiven  her  for  a  secret  marriage. 


See  Next  Page  m 


w 


— — 


3.  Lord  Henry  learns  that  Ivor  is  only  marrying  Julie  Draper  for  her  money  and  upbraids  his  Aunt  Sarah 
for  her  mercenary  plans.  Aunt  Sarah  faints  and  Sunday  is  solicitous  for  her  welfare.  The  Thorntons  are 
almost  penniless — and  unaware  that  Julie's  father  has  lost  his  fortune,  too.  And  not  one  of  them  knows 
that  it  was  Ivor  himself  to  whom  Doris  Larlcin  was  once  secretly  married  and  that  Doris  still  loves  him! 


Paris  the  previous  fall,  who  came  from  an  aristocratic 
and  presumably  wealthy  Philadelphia  family.  Mrs. 
Thornton  had  promoted  the  engagement  because — un- 
known to  Julie  and  her  father,  Edward  Draper — the 
Thorntons  had  lost  everything  in  the  last  war,  and 
Ivor  was  planning  to  wed  Julie  only  for  financial  rea- 
sons. But,  ironically,  what  Mrs.  Thornton  and  Ivor 
didn't  know  was  that  Edward  Draper  had  also  lost  all 
his  money  in  a  stock  deal  and  was  encouraging  Julie's 
marriage  to  Ivor  to  save  himself  from  financial  dis- 
aster. ...  Meanwhile,  during  a  friendly  visit  with 


Emma  Larkin,  Sunday  had  witnessed  a  strange  inci- 
dent: Emma's  daughter,  Doris,  a  young  dancer  in  a 
New  York  night  club,  had  returned  unexpectedly  to 
her  mother's  home,  only  to  receive  a  cold  and  bitter 
reception  from  Emma.  Sunday  was  shocked  and  be- 
wildered by  Emma's  strange  manner,  for  she  knew 
nothing  about  what  had  happened  six  years  ago,  when 
Doris  had  met  a  young  British  officer — Ivor  Thornton — 
while  entertaining  at  an  Army  base  in  Canada.  Doris 
and  Ivor  had  fallen  in  love  and  been  secretly  married. 
But  Doris,  realizing  Ivor  was  ashamed   of  her,  had 
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See  Next  Page 


Our  Gal  Sunday 

(Continued) 


4.  Sunday  encourages  Ivor  and  Julie  to  see  each  other  in 
her  home,  certain  that — as  they  get  better  acquainted — 
they  will  refuse  to  go  through  with  a  loveless  marriage. 


5.  Julie  overhears  Lord  Henry  and  Sunday  discussing  the 
Thorntons'  financial  situation — and,  for  the  first  time, 
realizes  that  she  and  Ivor  are  both  marrying  for  money. 


Our  Gal  Sunday 

( Continued ) 


divorced  him,  never  revealing  to  him  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  have  his  child.  Doris  still  loved  Ivor  and  didn't 
want  to  cause  any  trouble  and  so,  when  her  son  Tommy 
had  been  born,  she  had  refused  to  reveal  his  father's 
name — even  to  her  own  mother.  Ever  since  then,  Emma 
had  been  angry  and  suspicious  of  her  daughter.  When 
Doris  placed  Tommy  in  a  nursery  school  and  returned 
home,  claiming  she  needed  a  rest,  Emma's  bitterness 
returned,  too,  in  full  force.  Actually,  Doris's  real  rea- 
son for  coming  back  to  Fairbrooke  was  to  get  one  last 
fond  look  at  Ivor  before  he  married  Julie  Draper — 
for,  in  spite  of  the  trouble  he'd  caused  her,  Doris  had 
never  stopped  loving  him.  .  .  .  Back  at  Black  Swan 
Hall,  Sunday  and  Lord  Henry  learned  the  real  reason 
why  Ivor  was  marrying  Julie  and  they  were  shocked 
and  horrified.  Unable  to  hide  his  anger,  Henry  ordered 
the  Thorntons  to  leave.  But,  in  the  argument  that 
ensued,  Mrs.  Thornton  fainted,  which  caused  Lord 
Henry  to  weaken  and  let  them  stay.  After  soothing 
Mrs.  Thornton,  Sunday,  alone  with  Lord  Henry,  con- 
fided her  feeling  that  the  more  they  opposed  Ivor  in 
his  plan  to  marry  Julie,  the  more  determined  he  would 
be  to  go  through  with  the  wedding.  Therefore,  she  and 
Henry  agreed  to  invite  the  Drapers  to  the  Hall,  in  the 
hope  that  further  contact  with  Julie  would  make  Ivor 
realize  the  folly  of  marrying  a  girl  he  did  not  love.  .  . 


6.  Doris  has  maintained  silence  about  Ivor's  previous 
marriage,  still  resists  when  Ted  Winters,  a  crooked 
agent,  tries  to  use  the  story  for  blackmail   purposes. 


Pictured  here,  as  heard  on  the  air,  are: 

Sunday Vivian  Smolen 

Lord  Henry Karl  Swenson 

Ivor  Thornton Richard  Janaver 

Doris    Larkin Adrienne    Bayan 

Emma  Larkin Ruth  Gates 

Julie  Draper Audrey  Egan 


Our  Gal  Sunday  is  heard  over  CBS  Radio, 
M-F,  12:45  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by 
Anacin,     Bisodol,     Chef     Boyardi. 


7.  But  the  tragic  story  comes  to  light  at  last,  when 
Sunday  and  Lord  Henry  find  Doris's  body  in  their  own 
summerhouse.   The  dancer  has  obviously  been  murdered! 
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8.  Emma  Larkin  sternly  accuses  Ivor  of  having  killed  her  daughter  to  keep  the  Drapers  from  learning  about  his 
marriage  to  Doris.  Even  Lord  Henry  doubts  Ivor's  innocence,  and  only  Sunday  stands  by  him.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
Sunday  is  convinced  that  there  was  more  than  one  motive  for  Doris's  death — more  than  one  potential  murderer! 


After  Julie  and  her  father  arrived  in  Fairbrooke,  Mrs. 
Thornton  began  hastening  the  plans  for  an  early  wed- 
ding, while  Ivor — having  learned  Doris  Larkin  was  in 
town,  and  realizing  she  could  destroy  everything  for 
him — became  increasingly  panicky  and  distraught.  .  .  . 
As  crisis  upon  crisis  unfolded,  Sunday  found  herself 
being  drawn  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  web  of  suspicion 
and  accusation.  In  her  desperate  efforts  to  help  Ivor 
and  Julie  avoid  a  marriage  neither  of  them  wanted, 
she  began  to  get  the  mistaken  impression  that  Ivor — 
because  of  his  strange  actions — was  falling  in  love  with 
Doris  Larkin!  And,  for  this,  Mrs.  Thornton  vehemently 
and  shamefully  accused  Sunday  of  trying  to  win  Ivor 
away  from  Julie  and  over  to  Doris.  .  .  .  Another  light- 
ning bolt  of  disaster  struck  when  Ted  Winters,  a  cheap 
publicity  agent,  arrived  from  New  York  to  stir  up 
trouble  for  Doris.  Having  discovered  her  secret — her 
marriage  to  a  socially  prominent  Englishman,  the  birth 
of  his  child — he  wanted  to  use  it  for  publicity  purposes. 
When  Doris  angrily  refused  to  be  a  part  of  such  a 
deceitful  plan,  Winters  decided  to  blackmail  the  Thorn- 
tons for  his  own  benefit.   And  Sunday,  like  a  pawn  in 


battle,  was  innocently  trapped  in  the  midst  of  every- 
one's unscrupulous  schemes.  .  .  .  Then,  just  a  few  days 
before  the  wedding,  the  greatest  shock  of  all  came  to 
Sunday  when  she  discovered  Doris  Larkin — stabbed 
to  death  in  the  summerhouse  of  Black  Swan  Hall. 
Standing  helplessly  by,  she  had  to  watch  the  whole 
tragic  story  erupt  in  the  newspapers — and  worse,  see 
Ivor  arrested  as  the  suspect  for  Doris's  murder.  For 
now  that  the  true  facts  had  been  revealed,  Ivor  seemed 
the  logical  killer — his  motive  being  to  remove  Doris 
because  she  was  an  immediate  threat  to  his  marriage 
to  Julie.  But  Sunday,  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of 
everyone's  accusations  and  suffered  unjustly  through- 
out, is  the  one  person  who  rises  to  Ivor's  defense.  Even 
though  Lord  Henry  himself  is  convinced  of  Ivor's  guilt, 
Sunday  remains  steadfast  in  her  defense  of  his  inno- 
cence. .  .  .  But  what  force  can  she,  a  mere  woman, 
bring  to  bear  against  all  her  stronger,  more  conniving 
foes?  Will  all  her  good  intentions  and  hard-earned 
wisdom  be  of  no  avail,  or  will  she — somehow — find  the 
way  to  stem  the  tide  of  tragedy,  despair  and  evil  and 
out  of  it  bring  some  measure  of  justice,  hope — and  love? 
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SHOWED  ME  THE  WAY 


Gene  Autry  breathes  a  prayer  of  thanks 

for  the  faith,  encouragement — and  criticism- 

which  have  made  him  the  star  he  is  today 

By  ALICE  FRANCIS 


j^Ltii 


Piloting    his    own    plane — or    riding    Champion— Gene    goes 
right  to  children's  hearts,  often  does  special  shows  for  the  ill. 


Gene  Autry  is  a  fellow  who  believes  in  giving  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  It's  in  his  own  Cowboy  Code — his 
ten  points  governing  the  behavior  of  any  good 
cowboy.   Point  3  of  the  Code  reads:   "A  cowboy  always 
tells  the  truth." 

"So  I  have  to  confess  that  a  lot  of  the  credit  for  the  good 
things  that  have  happened  to  me  is  due  you,  my  fans," 
Gene  readily  admits.  "All  along  the  way,  you  have  shown 
me  what  you  wanted  me  to  do  and  have  helped  me  do 
it.  It  was  you  who  led  me  into  (Continued  on  page  68) 


Gene  Autry  Show,  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  Sun.,  6  P.M.  EST — seen  on 
CBS-TV,  Tues.,  8  P.M.  EST — for  Wrigley's  Doublemint  Chewing  Gum. 


Ina  Autry  has  been  an  inspiration  to  her  husband, 
too — and,  like  him,  has  learned  much  from  his  fans. 


Gene  Autry  Friendship  Club  is  active  both  here  and 
abroad,  holds  national  meetings  which  he  attends. 
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What's 
my  Father's 
Line? 


John  Daly's  13-year-old  son  holds  the  mirror  up  to  Dad — and 


Charles  likes  airplanes  and  cars — but  found  Pops'  questions  about  "combustion  engines"  embarrassing. 
I  60 


Mother  "Kit"  Daly  obviously  has 
three  assorted  males  with  minds 
of  their  own — John,  older  son 
Johnny  and  author  Charles.  She 
and  John  have  plenty  to  talk 
over,  during  their  "icebox  chats." 


the  result  is  definitely  a  surprise  ending! 


By  CHARLES  DALY 

Jeepers,  is  this  my  lucky  day!    I  got  home  from 
school  this  afternoon  (I  go  to  Harrison  High), 
and  Mother  told  me  that  the  editors  of 
Radio-TV  Mirror  had  called  up  and  asked  if  I 
would  do  them  a  piece  about  Pops.   Pops  is  John 
Daly,  you  know,  the  news  commentator  and 
moderator  on  What's  My  Line?    Well,  I  told 
Mother  I'd  think  it  over.   Then  I  decided  that  it 
wasn'i  every  thirteen-year-old  kid  who  had  a 
chance  to  tell  everybody  what  he  thought  of  his 
dad,  so  I'd  better  grab  it  while  I  had  it. 

I  don't  know  as  I  have  ever  sat  down  and 
thought  about  Pops  before.   Not  for  the  public: — if 
you  know  what  I  mean.  It's  hard  for  me  to  think 
of  Dad  as  a  celebrity.    'Cause  around  home  he's 
just  an  average  guy.    Likes  things  done  just 
so  and  keeps  at  me  about  my  grades  in  school  and 
all  that  kind  of  stuff.  But  I  guess  he's  a  big  shot, 
all  right.   I  want  to  (Continued  on  page    75) 
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What's 
my  Father's 
Line? 


John  Daly's  13-year-old  son  holds  the  mirror  up  to  Dad- 
J 


Charles  likes  airplanes  and  cors— but  found  Pops'  questions  about  "combustion  engines"  embarrassing. 


the  result  is  definitely  a  surprise  ending! 


By  CHARLES  DALY 

Jeemrs,  is  this  my  lucky  day!    I  got  home  from 
school  this  afternoon  (I  go  to  Harrison  High), 
and  Mother  told  me  that  the  editors  of 
Radio-TV  Mirror  had  called  up  and  asked  if  I 
would  do  them  a  piece  about  Pops.   Pops  is  John 
Daly,  you  know,  the  news  commentator  and 
moderator  on  What's  My  Line?    Well,  I  told 
Mother  I'd  think  it  over.  Then  I  decided  that  it 
wasn't  every  thirteen-year-old  kid  who  had  a 
chance  to  tell  everybody  what  he  thought  of  his 
dad,  so  I'd  better  grab  it  while  I  had  it. 

I  don't  know  as  I  have  ever  sat  down  and 
thought  about  Pops  before.  Not  for  the  public— if 
you  know  what  I  mean.  It's  hard  for  me  to  think 
of  Dad  as  a  celebrity.    'Cause  around  home  he's 
jus;  an  average  guy.    Likes  things  done  just 
so  and  keeps  at  me  about  my  grades  in  school  and 
all  that  kind  of  stuff.  But  I  guess  he's  a  big  shot, 
all  right.   I  want  to  (Continued  on  page    75) 

Mr.  Daly  moderates  What's  My  Line?,  CBS-TV,  Sun.,  10:30 
P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Jules  Montenier.  Inc.  (Stopelle) 
and  Remington  Electric  Shavers.  John  Daly  And  The  News  is 
™  ABC-TV.M-F.7aS  P.M.  EST.  under  multiple  sponsorship. 


Mother  "Kit"  Daly  obviously  has 
three  assorted  males  with  minds 
of  their  own — John,  older  son 
Johnny  and  author  Charles.  She 
and  John  have  plenty  to  talk 
over,  during  their  "icebox  chats." 


(Continued  from  page  36) 
Susan  is  not  only  heard  but  seen  in  The 
Guiding  Light — in  the  exacting  role  of 
Kathy  Grant,  who  already  has  a  baby  and 
just  couldn't,  under  present  circumstances, 
be  expecting  another.  Jan  is  a  rising  singer, 
with  a  split-second  schedule  of  operas, 
concerts  and  recording  dates.  And  Jan  has 
to  make  weekly  trips  to  Canada  for  his 
radio  show,  Songs  Of  My  People — the  most 
popular  in  all  Canada. 

That  they  are  facing  the  problems,  mak- 
ing the  adjustments,  is  only  a  footnote  to 
the  fulfillment  of  their  dreams.  The  com- 
ing baby — expected  in  May — is  really  their 
second  miracle.  The  first  was  that  Susan 
and  Jan  ever  met  at  all. 

"We  had  to  cross  an  ocean  just  to  get 
introduced,"  says  Jan.  But  behind  that 
simple  statement  is  a  world  of  paradox, 
of  exciting  personal  history.  For  both 
Susan  and  Jan  were  born  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, both  studied  at  the  Conservatory 
and  worked  in  the  National  Theatre  in 
Prague.  But  each  followed  an  individual 
career,  and  each  made  a  separate  escape 
to  the  New  World — Susan  arriving  in  the 
United  States  with  her  mother,  in  1941, 
and  Jan  reaching  Canada  on  New  Year's 
Eve  of  1950. 

The  meeting  of  Jan  and  Susan  came 
about  in  Toronto  in  1950.  Susan  was  there 
to  make  the  movie,  "Forbidden  Journey." 
The  man  chosen  to  play  a  Czech  stowaway 
was  Jan  Rubes — who  had  just  arrived  from 
Czechoslovakia . 

Jan  and  Susan  were  introduced  and  im- 
mediately called  up  to  play  a  love  scene. 
They  clinched  and  kissed  thirty-eight 
times  before  the  director  was  satisfied. 
Neither  Jan  nor  Susan  minded. 

"Considering  our  battered  lips,"  Jan 
notes,  "you  might  say  it  was  a  case  of  love 
at  first  bite." 

A  few  months  later,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  picture's  world  premiere  in  Toronto, 
they  were  married.  And  they  talked  about 
having  a  baby. 

"It's  something  you  shouldn't  have  to 
talk  about,"  Jan  says.  "Children  come 
naturally  to  a  happy  marriage.  But  we 
were  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  most 
of  the  time,  and  most  of  our  conversations 
were  carried  on  by  telephone.  Unfortu- 
nately, you  can't  have  a  baby  by  tele- 
phone." 

While  Susan  had  taken  out  her  citizen- 
ship papers,  Jan  could  get  into  the  States 
only  on  a  transit  visa  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time.  Susan's  career  kept  her  in  New  York. 
Jan's  kept  him  in  Toronto. 

"In  our  first  few  years  of  marriage," 
Susan  computes,  "I  don't  think  we  got  to 
spend  more  than  a  year  together,  adding 
up  the  hurried  weekends." 

Most  of  their  friends — the  Leo  Duro- 
chers,  the  Jack  Palances,  the  Ivan  Roman- 
offs, the  Dr.  Leonard  Hirschfelds — had 
children.  Jan  and  Susan's  affinity  for  kids 
was  obvious.  Susan  had  made  children's 
records  and  always  magnetized  youngsters 
with  her  stories.  Jan  sang  songs  to  them 
and  explained  games  for  them. 

Last  May,  the  second  miracle  began.  Jan 
was  admitted  to  the  States  and  took  out 
his  first  papers.  The  obstacles  were  being 
cleared  away,  one  by  one.  Now  there  could 
be  more  time  together,  more  talk  of  the 
future — and  not  just  by  telephone.  For  Jan, 
there  were  no  doubts.  Jan  has  a  wholly 
cheerful,  optimistic  nature.  Susan  can  be 
skeptical,  however. 

"So  in  September  I  had  a  cold,"  Susan 
remembers.  "That  was  followed  by  nausea. 
'Virus!'  I  said." 

"No,"  said  Jan.  "Morning  sickness." 


A  Baby  for  Susan 

"But  I  have  it  all  day,"  Susan  insisted. 
"It's  a  virus." 

"You're  pregnant." 

Susan  went  to  her  doctor. 

"Virus?" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "You're  going 
to  have  a  baby." 

Jan  was  a  very  happy  man  that  evening. 
He  wanted  to  celebrate  and  take  Susan 
out  to  dinner,  but  her  "virus"  was  bother- 
ing her.  They  had  a  toast  with  orange 
juice,  then  phoned  Susan's  mother,  who 
lives  in  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania.  She  was 
ecstatic.  She  wanted  to  come  right  over  to 
New  York. 

"Later,"  Susan  said.  "There'll  be  plenty 
of  time  to  help." 

Jan  wrote  his  mother  overseas  and  she 
wrote  back  that  Susan  should  remember 
that  she  must  now  eat  enough  for  two. 

"Ha!  She  should  only  know,"  Susan  says. 
"I'm  always  hungry.  An  hour  after  dinner, 
I'm  ready  for  a  sandwich.  At  the  studio, 
they  all  take  their  cookies  and  sandwiches 
over  to  a  corner  where  I  can't  beg  a  bite." 

But,  when  it  came  to  telling  people  out- 
side the  immediate  family,  Susan  hesitated. 
That's  when  Jan  said  she  might  keep  it 
quiet,  but  he  was  about  to  burst. 

They  agreed  that  Jan  would  "burst"  in 
Canada,  but  they  would  hold  back  the 
news  in  New  York.  But,  after  a  few  weeks, 
it  was  too  much  for  Susan  and  she  told  her 
friends  on  The  Guiding  Light.  Nearly  all 
of  them  have  children  of  their  own  and 
they  were  delighted. 

"Oh,  they've  been  so  good,"  Susan  says. 
"Much  too  good." 

They  worry  about  her  standing  too  long 
or  climbing  stairs.  And  the  advice  flows 
like  water.  One  tells  her,  "You  must  be 
very  careful."  Another  advises,  "Do  any- 
thing you  want  and  eat  anything  you 
want." 

Jan  and  Susan  make  no  bones  of  their 
hope  that  the  first-born  will  be  a  boy. 

"I  want  a  boy,  girl,  boy,  in  that  order," 
Susan  says.  "That  means  the  girl  will  have 
plenty  of  boy  friends.  Besides,  everyone 
wants  at  least  one  boy  and,  if  you  get  that 
out  of  the  way  with  the  first,  then  you  are 
psychologically  free." 

But  they  can't  get  together  on  names. 

"If  it  is  a  girl,"  Jan  says,  "how  about 
Jearmette?" 

Susan  wrinkles  her  nose.  "No.  But,  if  it's 
a  boy,  how  about  Christopher?" 

"As  a  musician  I  must  say  no,"  Jan  an- 
swers. "Christopher  Rubes  doesn't  sound 
right.  Too  many  r's." 

Their  neighbors  and  friends,  the  Jack 
Palances,  hope  that  they  will  have  a  girl: 
"We  have  two  girls  and  we  don't  want  you 
to  have  a  boy  before  we  do." 

A  letter  came  from  Laraine  Day,  Leo 
Durocher's  wife.  "I  hope  it's  a  boy  and 
he's  a  pitcher." 

So,  suddenly,  Jan  and  Susan  find  them- 
selves in  a  discussion  as  to  what  their  first 
child,  boy  or  girl,  as  yet  unborn,  will 
grow  up  to  be. 

"Definitely  not  an  actor  or  singer,"  Su- 
san says.  "He's  going  to  be  a  doctor  so  he 
can  live  in  Denver  if  he  likes." 

"Suzie  has  a  Denver  fixation,"  Jan  says. 

"Denver  is  in  the  mountains  and  has 
nice  people  and  good  cultural  interests," 
Susan  says,  "and  I  can't  five  there.  If  a 
boy's  a  doctor,  he  can  live  anywhere.  If 
he's  an  actor,  he  has  to  stay  in  New  York." 

Susan  feels  that  children  should  be 
raised  in  the  country,  preferably  on  a  farm. 
When  they  first  talked  about  children, 
they  talked  about  moving  from  their  Man- 
hattan apartment. 


"But  we've  changed  our  minds,"  Susan 
says,  and  explains,  "I  began  to  realize  it 
would  mean  a  lot  of  time  wasted  com- 
muting into  the  city — time  that  I  would 
otherwise  be  able  to  spend  with  our  child." 

They  have  a  promise  of  a  two-bedroom 
apartment  in  the  same  building,  to  be 
made  available  a  couple  of  months  before 
the  baby  is  due.  For  that  reason,  they  have 
put  off  buying  baby  things. 

"Actually,  we  hope  to  make  a  lot  of 
things  ourselves,"  Susan  says.  "I  couldn't 
darn  a  sock — but  now  I'm  going  to  sewing 
classes." 

She  plans  to  make  drapes  for  the  baby's 
room  and  then  try  more  complicated 
things.  Jan,  whose  talent  with  tools  has 
already  produced  bookcases  and  a  phono- 
graph console,  is  going  to  build  an  old- 
fashioned  crib  with  rockers. 

Being  pregnant  hasn't  changed  Susan's 
life  much.  And  this,  at  times,  has  disturbed 
Jan. 

"Suzie  is  a  powerhouse.  It's  nothing  for 
her  to  do  two  shows  during  the  day,  come 
home  and  make  dinner  for  a  party  of  six 
and  then  go  on  to  a  theatre  with  them. 
Now,  I  think  it's  important  that  she  doesn't 
overdo  it." 

Susan  loves  to  tell  how  sweet  Jan  was 
in  those  first  two  months,  when  she  was 
uncomfortable.  Jan,  who  dislikes  cooking, 
nevertheless  prepared  simple  dishes  for 
breakfast  and  dinner. 

"Jan  is  as  wonderful  as  his  potato  pan- 
cakes," she  says.  "He  has  the  best  disposi- 
tion. He  is  always  cheerful.  He  sees  good 
in  everyone  and  everything.  He  can  go  out 
in  the  worst  kind  of  weather  and  come 
back  smiling." 

Susan  and  Jan  agree  that  they  are  cut  of 
different  cloth.  Jan  has  patience  and  is 
easygoing.  Susan  is  a  woman  of  tremen- 
dous drive  and  will  power. 

So  they  hope  the  baby  will  have  a  bit  of 
both  their  personalities.  And  they  are 
grateful  that  the  baby  will  be  born  an 
American  citizen.  Both  know  what  it  is 
like  to  be  a  "man  without  a  country." 

"I  had  to  wait  five  years  to  become  a 
citizen,"  Susan  says.  "Jan  must  wait  three. 
And  the  baby  doesn't  wait  at  all!" 

"He'll  be  a  citizen  before  I  am,"  Jan 
notes. 

Susan  has  no  intention  of  giving  up  her 
career.  She  will  likely  take  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  The  Guiding  Light  sometime 
in  April,  and  be  back  on  the  air  in  July. 

"You  see,  the  show  takes  only  three  or 
four  half-days  a  week,"  she  says.  "It  is 
easy  for  an  actress  to  combine  a  career 
with  family  responsibilities,  once  her  ba- 
bies are  born.  And  if  I  should  get  another 
Broadway  part,  there,  too,  I  would  be 
working  at  night  and  still  have  my  days 
free." 

Geographically  speaking,  Susan  still 
doesn't  have  Jan  all  of  the  time.  Last  sum- 
mer, he  made  his  debut  in  New  York  and 
got  wonderful  reviews  from  music  critics. 
But  he  has  built  a  tremendous  following 
in  Canada  and  continues  to  do  his  weekly 
show  there.  In  addition,  he  is  under  con- 
tract to  do  a  number  of  operas  and  he  is 
recording  for  Decca. 

"Both  Jan  and  I  have  had  crowded  lives," 
Susan  says.  "It  is  almost  as  if  I'd  had  many 
different  lives.  As  a  child  in  Europe,  my 
family  was  wealthy  and  I  was  spoiled. 
Then  there  was  the  war  and  being  up- 
rooted and  the  poverty.  There  was  the 
starting  all  over  again  in  the  States,  and 
I  have  been  very  lucky.  With  the  baby,  it 
will  be  the  beginning  of  another  kind  of 
life. 

"And  an  even  better  one,"  Jan  concludes. 
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superb  new  equipment 
for  production,  staging, 
transmission . . . 
83  floors  above  Fifth 
Avenue . . .  where  great  new 
concepts  in  TV  programming 
are  providing  exciting 
entertainment  for  more 
than  14,000,000  viewers 
in  over  4,000,000  homes . . . 
through  aJJ  of  13,300 
square  miles  in  and  around 
the  nation's  biggest  city 


Programwise:  WOR-TV  serves  Greater  New  York  with  a  greater-than-ever  lineup  of  top  shows. 


Powerwise:  WOR-TV  puts  super-power  to  work  in  brilliant  sound-pictures  ior  a  super-city. 
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Everything  Life  Should  Be 


(Continued  from  page  20) 
In  Houston  the  judges  who  examined  the 
sectional  contestants  didn't  think  very 
highly  of  her  chances,  Gale  recalls. 
"Every  time  there  was  another  elimination 
round,  there  I  was.  When  they  got  to  me, 
they'd  eye  me  without  much  enthusiasm 
and  say,  'Well,  all  right.  You  stick  around 
for  the  next  one.'  "  Telling  her  to  stick 
around  got  to  be  such  a  habit  that,  when 
there  was  nobody  left  to  eliminate,  she 
was  the  contest's  Southwest  winner. 

Little  Miss  Cottle  was  a  fresh  sixteen 
years  old  when,  under  the  fond  and  watch- 
ful eye  of  her  mother,  she  embarked  for 
Hollywood  to  compete  against  the  other 
sectional  winners. 

Baby  Jo  had  barely  met  those  other 
contestants  when  she  pointed  out  one 
particularly  attractive  twenty-year-old 
named  Lee  Bonnell  to  her  mother.  "That's 
the  boy  I'm  going  to  marry,"  she  confided 
to  her  mother. 

"Ha!"  said  Minnie  Cottle  in  some  amuse- 
ment. Ha,  indeed.  When  the  sound  and 
the  fury  had  passed,  the  national  winners 
of  the  "Gateway  to  Hollywood"  contest 
were  Josephine  Cottle  and  Lee  Bonnell 
who  were,  incidentally,  married  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year. 

"I  really  set  my  cap  for  that  boy!"  Lee's 
pert  wife  admits  with  glee.  "I  hadn't  had 
any  experience  with  sophisticated  older 
men  before  then,  but  I  figured  that  what- 
ever had  worked  with  my  school  beaus 
had  to  work  on  him,  too.    And  it  did!" 

Aside  from  Lee — her  biggest  prize — Baby 
Jo  got  something  else  in  winning  the  con- 
test: the  brand-new  name  of  Gale  Storm. 
She  didn't  have  to  think  twice  about  ac- 
cepting it,  never  having  been  overly  fond 
of  Josephine  Owaissa  .  .  .  Josephine  Blue- 
bird, as  the  Indians  would  correctly  have 
called  her.  Minnie  Cottle  had  given  an- 
other daughter,  Lois,  the  honor  of  naming 
little  baby  sister,  and  that  was  what  had 
come  out. 

"I  really  owe  Lois  a  lot,"  Gale  says 
wryly,  "for  Josephine  Owaissa  Cottle!" 

The  movie  career  that  was  supposed  to 
be  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow-contest had  its  ups  and  downs  for 
Gale  and  Lee.  "I  either  had  a  walk-on  in 
a  big  picture,"  as  Gale  explains,  "or  a  big, 
wonderful  part  in  a  picture  that  nobody 
ever  saw."  She  was  still  portraying  little 
ingenues  after  the  birth  of  their  first  son, 
Phillip — but,  despite  an  occasional  set- 
back, the  young  Bonnells  were  in  love  and 
happy. 

Then  came  a  hitch  in  the  Coast  Guard 
for  Lee — which,  though  they  had  no  way 
of  knowing  it  at  the  time,  marked  the  end 
of  his  career  as  an  actor.  Always  a  sensi- 
tive and  religious  man,  Lee  came  back 
from  the  war  disturbed,  doubtful  about 
the  spiritual  value  of  his  earlier  ambitions. 
He  didn't  know  what  he  wanted  to  do  with 
his  life,  and  for  six  months  or  more  he 
cast  about  in  his  mind  for  an  answer, 
while  Gale  gave  him  whatever  comfort 
and  assurance  there  was  to  offer.  At  one 
time,  his  convictions  almost  led  him  to 
study  for  the  ministry,  but  the  call  wasn't 
quite  strong  enough;  he  felt  that  he  wasn't 
1  quite  worthy.  Finally,  friends  of  Gale  and 
Lee  persuaded  him  to  have  a  go  at  selling 
-  insurance,  a  profession  in  which  his  sin- 
cerity and  simplicity  have  kept  him  go- 
ing at  a  very  successful  clip  ever  since. 

The  Bonnells  now  have  a  menage  of 
three  strapping  young  males:  Phillip, 
Peter,  and  Paul.  Gale  has  never  had  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  spend  with  her 
boys — but,  from  their  relationship  with 
M  her,  no  one  would  ever  know  it.  She  has 
always  made  the  most  of  the  time  that 
she  did  have;  it  was  always  she  who  fed 
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them  at  night,  heard  their  prayers  and 
held  them  a  little  before  bestowing  a 
warm,  good-night  kiss.  "I've  always  be- 
lieved that  a  working  mother  can  make 
her  children  feel  loved  and  secure  that 
way.  A  baby  naturally  concentrates  his 
affection  on  the  person  who  feeds  him  and 
tucks  him  in  at  night.  I  always  made  it  a 
point  to  get  home  from  the  studio  in  time 
to  do  that." 

Even  now  the  Bonnell  boys  come  first 
in  the  consideration  of  their  parents. 
Though  Lee  might  have  concluded  the 
biggest  deal  of  his  life  that  day,  though 
Gale  may  have  had  her  most  exciting  dra- 
matic offer,  they  never  discuss  themselves, 
each  other — nor  any  adult  activity — dur- 
ing dinner.  That  time  belongs  to  the  boys. 
Each  has  his  turn  to  tell  of  the  wondrous 
adventures  occurring  daily  in  the  life  of 
every  boy,  to  say  what  is  on  his  mind. 
Sometimes  there  are  grievances  against 
one  another — and  Lee  has  a  unique,  psy- 
chologically sound  method  of  coping  with 
this  particular  problem.  It  is  a  house 
rule  that  in  discussing  an  injury,  real  or 
imagined,  which  one  has  done  to  the  other, 
the  boys  must  swap  sides. 

For  instance,  if  Peter  has  insisted  on 
sleeping  in  Phillip's  bed  and  Phillip  un- 
derstandably objects,  each  argues  the  case 
of  the  other  in  telling  their  parents  about 
it.  Phillip  must  think  of  every  possible 
reason  why  Peter  should  want  to  sleep  in 
his  bed,  and  Peter  must  put  forth  every 
reason  his  little  round  head  can  produce 
for  Phillip  to  remain  master  of  his  own 
bed.  In  the  end,  adult  justice  prevails,  of 
course,  but  by  that  time  there  is  seldom 
any  need  for  an  adult  decision.  With  a 
little  tactful  moderating  by  Lee  and  Gale, 
the  boys  have  looked  at  both  sides  of  the 
issue  and  arrived  at  the  right  answer  by 
themselves. 

The  boys  are  proud  of  their  mother,  as 
are  all  of  the  kids  in  the  Sherman  Oaks 
area  (of  which  Gale  is  honorary  mayor), 
but  the  fact  that  she  is  a  television  and 
radio  star  has  not  made  them  precocious. 
In  fact,  Phillip  is  the  only  one  who  has 
ever  been  bitten  by  the  acting  bug.  He 
approached  Gale  one  day  with  a  sparkle 
in  his  eye  and  the  unself-conscious  sug- 
gestion that  she  get  him  a  part  in  My  Little 
Margie. 

"Nothing  doing,"  answered  his  ma.  "I'll 
tell  you  what  I  will  do,  though.  I'll  intro- 
duce you  to  the  producer  of  the  show — 
but  you'll  have  to  sell  yourself  to  him!" 

The  meeting  was  arranged,  young  Phil- 
lip talked  earnestly  and  without  any 
support  from  his  onlooking  mother.  He 
sold  himself.  There  was  nothing  for  him 
in  the  TV  series,  but  it  just  happened  that 
in  one  of  the  radio  sequels  there  was  a 
role  for  a  boy  of  about  Phillip's  age — who 
pretended  to  be  Margie's  son.  Phillip 
carried  it  off  without  a  fluff,  and  he 
couldn't  wait  to  get  his  hands  on  the  check 
that  represented  his  earnings  as  an  actor. 
Once  he  had  it,  his  interest  in  acting  van- 
ished. The  check  is  still  uncashed,  and 
Phillip  is  once  more  occupied  with  the 
things  that  absorb  any  other  eleven-year- 
old  boy. 

Gale  is  the  girl  who  finds  more  time 
for  doing  things  every  day  than  the  face 
of  the  clock  indicates.     "How  does  she  do 
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it?"  ask  other  harassed  performers.  There 
is  the  TV  show  to  be  filmed,  the  radio 
show  to  be  taped,  the  countless  public 
appearances  and  benefits,  her  church  work 
and  her  family,  which  remains  first  and 
foremost.  Where  does  she  find  the  time 
and  energy,  for  instance,  to  work  all  day 
at  the  studio,  filming  sequences  of  her' 
show,  and  still  give  a  two-hour  perform- 
ance in  a  stage  play  every  evening  for 
the  benefit  of  underprivileged  children — 
as  she  was  doing  at  this  writing? 

The  secret  lies  in  Gale's  personal  five- 
point  plan  for  living.  She  believes  that 
every  human  being  has  need  of  five  basic 
kinds  of  health:  spiritual,  physical,  men- 
tal, financial  and  social — in  that  order. 

She  arises  at  a  quarter  of  six  in  the 
morning,  allowing  herself  an  unhurried 
period  of  meditation,  of  communing  with 
God.  The  first  thing  she  does  when  she 
arrives  home  in  the  afternoon  is  to  spend 
a  little  time  alone  in  her  bedroom,  again 
in  meditation.  Somehow,  she  has  never 
failed  to  emerge  renewed  and  revitalized 
for  Lee  and  the  boys.  The  Bonnells  are 
church-goers;  their  sons  attend  Sunday 
school  regularly,  and  Gale  taught  a  class 
for  six  years.  Giving  it  up  was  a  wrench, 
but  she  felt  that  it  must  be  done  because 
of  her  lack  of  preparation,  because  she 
wasn't  qualified  to  go  any  further.  The 
spiritual  phase  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Gale's  plan  because,  she  is  con- 
vinced, you  can  achieve  none  of  the  others 
without  it.  Every  now  and  then,  she  and 
Lee  sit  down  together,  to  take  stock,  to 
count  their  blessings,  to  re-dedicate  them- 
selves. 

Physical  health  is  secondary  in  her 
scheme  of  things.  Simply  to  work  into 
a  state  of  exhaustion  is  not  healthy,  but 
she  obviously  has  no  time  for  sports — 
except  for  an  occasional,  wonderful  ice- 
skating  spree  with  her  sons.  Therefore, 
she  starts  her  day  with  simple  and  not 
too  strenuous  exercises.  Then  she  pre- 
pares a  whopping  big  breakfast  for  Lee 
and  herself.  "This  girl,"  said  one  of  her 
friends,  "has  the  appetite  of  a  longshore- 
man. She  can  and  does  eat  anything — 
and  she  never  gains  an  ounce!"  So  she 
eats  well,  works  hard,  exercises  suffi- 
ciently, and  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  un- 
troubled. Little  wonder  that  she  is  blessed 
with  boundless  energy. 

Gale  believes  that  "a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body"  is  the  best  possible  medicine, 
and  somehow  she  finds  time  to  keep  her 
mind  young  and  vigorous.  She  reads  not 
only  those  books  which  she  already  knows 
will  interest  her,  but  tomes  on  biology  or 
semantics  or  Chinese  art  or  anything  else 
that  stimulates  the  process  of  thought. 
And  she  proves  the  success  of  the  formula 
by  playing  the  role  of  twenty-one-year-old 
Margie  with  easy  conviction.  Though  her 
own  sons  are  eleven,  seven  and  six  respec- 
tively, she  doesn't  look  a  day  over  the 
age  of  "Little  Margie." 

Obviously,  no  one  can  have  an  un- 
troubled mind  while  oppressed  by  finan- 
cial problems,  so  material  security  takes 
its  place  in  Gale's  plan  of  life.  The  Bon- 
nells' mode  of  living  has  always  been 
geared  to  Lee's  earning  power,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  so  in  these  bonanza  days  for 
his  wife.  He  is  Gale's  business  manager — 
and  a  strict  one,  too.  "I  really  thought  I 
had  arrived,  the  day  he  gave  me  some 
checks  to  sign,"  she  recently  said  with  a 
Puckish  grin,  "but  I  found  out  that  I 
couldn't  cash  any  of  them  until  he  had 
counter-signed  them!"  Money  she  earns  is 
indeed  going  into  a  family  project— the 
Bonnells  are  poring  over  blueprints  for  a 
lovely  new  home  in  Royal  Oaks,  since 
their  present  one  is  so  small — but,  once  it 


is  built,  the  family  resumes  living  on  its 
normal  scale:   the  earning  capacity  of  one 

jee  Bonnell. 
Gale  sincerely  loves  her  work,  but  she 

las  no  conception  of  how  much  she  makes 
or  where  it  goes.  "I'd  rather  lose  money 
on  something  I  wanted  to  do  than  get  paid 
for  doing  something  I  disliked."  She  re- 
cently turned  down  a  second  radio  show. 

Tirst,  because  it  would  have  cut  into  what 
facetiously    known    as    her    "one    free 

yeek  every  month" — which  she  devotes  to 

iterviews,  pictures,  personal  appearances 

id  other  such  free  activities.   But,  mostly, 

le  turned  it  down  because  she  didn't  like 

it  in  the   sense   that  she   liked   the   show 

yhich  has  made  her  a  star. 
"She  knows  instinctively  what  is  right 
for  her,"  says  her  agent,  Charles  Pomerantz. 
"The  critics  really  blistered  the  first  My 
kittle  Margie  show,  and  when  the  reviews 
came    out,    everybody    connected    with    it 

vore  a  long  face — except  Gale,  who  should 

lave  been  the  most  despondent  of  all. 
3ut,  by  that  time,  they  had  already  filmed 
ive  or  six  other  sequences.    She  knew  that 

"ley  had  corrected  the  mistakes  of  the 
first  one,  that  it  was  right,  that  it  would 
go.  She  went  around  cheering  up  every- 
one else — and,  as  always,  it  turned  out 
that  hers  was  the  soundest  instinct!" 

The    fifth    and    least    significant    facet    of 

the    Gale    Storm    plan    is    the    social    one, 

which  is  covered  by  a  single  rule:    Don't 

waste   the   precious   little   time   you   have 

zith  people  you  dislike.     Friends   of  the 

Jonnells    are    characterized    only    by    the 

fact    that    they    are    sincere    and    genuine 

id  good  to  be  with. 

Society   isn't   truly    insignificant,    but   it 

ins   a   poor   second   to    Gale's    desire    to 

spend    every    hour    off    with    her    family. 

She  and   Lee  never  take   vacations   away 

from  the  boys,  never  need  such  holidays, 

and  even  her  working  commitments  away 

from  home  just  give  her  additional  time 

spend  with  them. 

There  was  the  time  last  year  that  Gale 

/as   signed   to   do   an   appearance   at   the 

"vunderbird   in  famous   Las   Vegas.     Lee 

id    the     boys    were    there,    too.      They 

rented  a  house,  where  Gale  cooked  their 

leals  and,  during  the  day,  had  long,  lovely 

lours   to   romp   with  her   family.     In   the 

svening,    she   stood    before    a    microphone 

at  the  Thunderbird,  belting  the  night  club 

rowd  with  a  pop  song,  opening  their  eyes 

ith  a  rich  operatic  aria,  melting  them  into 

puddles     with     a     simple,     semi-religious 

piece.      One     jaded,      be-diamonded     old 

labitue    of   the   gaming    tables    stood    out 

lear  the  door,  urging  people  to  catch  the 

lext   Gale   Storm  show.     "She   made   me 

she   said  dazedly,    "and   that   hasn't 

lappened    in    years!"     And    who    do    you 

appose  sat  ringside,  taking  in  the  show? 

ee  and  the  three  boys,  of  course.     Gale 

/ouldn't     be    doing     anything     she'd    be 

shamed  to  have  the  boys  see. 

It  has  probably  never  happened  before 

id    will   never   happen   again,    but    Gale 

Storm  packed  them  in  at  Las  Vegas  with 

show  so  wholesome  that  she  repeated  it 

-in    its    entirety — in    her    church,    for    a 

benefit!      That's    the    kind    of    personality 

le  is.    And  the  kind  of  person  she  is  can 

ay    with    absolute    honesty,    "I    love    my 

/ork  and  will  continue  with  it  as  long  as 

can.     But  the  minute  it  interferes  with 

ly  marriage  or  my  family,  I  stop." 

A  long  time   ago,   a  nineteenth-century 

riter    named    Gissing   might    have    been 

inscribing  Gale  Storm  when  he  set  down 

"lese  words:   "For  the  .  .  .  sound  in  body 

id  serene  in  mind  there  is  no  such  thing 

as  bad  weather;  every  sky  has  its  beauty, 

and  storms  which  whip  the  blood  do  but 

lake  it  pulse  more  vigorously."     Where 

ioes  Gale  find  the  energy  to  weather  the 

pressure  of  busy  schedules  and  the  rush 

af  time?     There  is  the  answer. 
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Ringlet  Bra  with 
Dualift-Control . . .  only  $ 

You'd  think  a  bra  like  this  would  be 
expensive.,  .from  the  way  Dualifr 
straps  lift  ofi-so-comfortably 
from  center  and  sides ...  the  way 
continuous  single- needle  stitching 
molds  such  precious  curves.  Yet  this 
Lovable  RINGLET  with  so  much  quality, 
so  much  flattery,  is  only  $1 .50,  Ask  for 
it  by  name!  Other  Lovable  Bras  from  $1 
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(Continued  from  page  59) 
television  in  July,  1950,  when  the  exhibi- 
tors of  my  motion  pictures  were  still  dead- 
set  against  it.  I  thought  the  time  was  right 
— you  had  told  me  emphatically  that  it  was 
what  you  wanted,  and  you  stood  by  me 
when  I  fought  my  battle  to  go  on. 

"You've  encouraged  me  ever  since  my 
earliest  beginnings.  When  I  started  on  local 
radio  stations  and  made  my  first  record- 
ings, it  was  you  who  turned  me  toward 
Hollywood  and  made  me  a  motion  picture 
star.  You  encouraged  me  to  start  my  own 
network  radio  show  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  you've  kept  me  on  it.  When  I  went  into 
the  Army,  in  July  1942,  to  serve  three  and 
a  half  years  as  an  Army  Air  Force  pilot, 
you  remained  loyal  to  me.  It  was  almost 
five  years  before  any  new  pictures  of  mine 
were  released,  but  you  saw  my  old  ones 
over  and  over  again,  and  you  never  forgot 
me. 

"And  you  have  done  even  more.  You've 
taught  me  many  things — important  things. 
You've  helped  me  to  be  kinder,  by  showing 
me  how  much  kindness  is  needed.  You 
have  made  me  more  patient  and  under- 
standing. You  have  helped  me  to  be  gen- 
erous with  my  time  and  my  energy.  I 
could  never  let  you  down,  because  you 
believed  in  me." 

Gene  also  speaks  of  his  tours,  when  he 
makes  many  one-night  stands  across  the 
country.  Of  his  big-city  rodeos.  (And  all 
these  in  addition  to  his  radio  and  TV  pro- 
grams, his  recordings,  his  movies,  his  many 
other  interests.)  Of  the  times  he  has  felt 
completely  worn  out,  not  only  from  doing 
his  act — although  that  is  demanding — but 
from  all  the  extras  you  want  from  him — 
and  which  he  loves  to  do,  but  which  re- 
quire an  enormous  expenditure  of  extra 
energy.  The  autographs,  the  youngsters 
who  want  to  shake  his  hand  and  ask  him 
questions  (this  is  the  part  he  enjoys  most) , 
the  people  he  must  talk  to,  the  many  things 
that  must  have  his  personal  attention.  Then 
you  may  come  along,  and  ask  him,  in  addi- 
tion, to  do  a  show  at  a  hospital,  or  for  some 
organization  which  does  fine  work  for  un- 
fortunate people,  or  for  a  group  of  children 
who  need  all  the  laughter  and  encourage- 
ment anyone  can  give  them.  And  Gene  has 
found,  because  of  these  very  appeals,  that 


You  Showed  Me  the  Way 

there  was  a  strength  to  do  these  things,  and 
to  do  them  well. 

"What  you  have  taught  me  is  stamina," 
says  Gene.  "At  least,  more  than  I  thought  I 
had.  I've  gone  into  towns  where  dates  were 
set  up  for  me  to  do  shows  after  my  regu- 
lar performance,  usually  for  a  hospital  or  a 
children's  home,  and  perhaps  I've  been 
struggling  with  a  bad  cold  and  am  feeling 
miserable.  But  I've  known  you  were  de- 
pending on  me,  so  I've  gone  on  and  given 
as  good  a  performance  as  I  possibly  could." 

It's  Gene's  firm  belief,  anyhow,  that  no 
one  gets  anywhere  without  putting  in 
some  mighty  hard  work.  "You  can't  take 
everything  out,  you  know,  and  not  put 
anything  back  in,"  he  says.  "Not  in  any  job, 
least  of  all  in  the  entertainment  field.  The 
public  gives  you  a  great  deal,  and  you  have 
to  give  some  of  that  back  in  the  things 
you  can  do  for  them.  You  have  to  give 
back  some  of  yourself." 

Gene  seldom  speaks  of  the  advantage 
taken  of  him,  and  of  every  performer,  by 
people  who  are  more  impetuous  than  they 
are  understanding.  Like  adults  who  shove 
a  piece  of  paper  under  his  nose,  insisting 
on  an  autograph,  when  he  has  already  ex- 
plained he's  late  for  a  broadcast  or  some 
similar  important  appointment.  "Some- 
times you  have  to  pass  up  one  person,  or  a 
group,  and  they  feel  you  have  singled  them 
out  to  turn  down,  instead  of  realizing  that 
even  a  minute  may  make  a  difference  be- 
tween being  on  time  or  late.  For  each 
one  like  this,  however,"  Gene  sighs,  "there 
are  thousands  who  understand." 

You'd  be  surprised  to  know  how  much 
you  have  helped  with  your  suggestions — 
and  yes,  even  with  your  criticisms  of  Gene's 
motion  pictures  and  TV  films.  Naturally,  if 
he  tried  to  govern  them  entirely  by  what 
you  collectively  write  in,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  you,  there  would  be  nothing 
but  confusion.  But  your  criticisms  have  al- 
ways been  carefully  considered  and  acted 
upon  when  well-taken. 

Gene  is  always  interested  in  the  variety 
of  comments  that  come  in.  A  girl  in  her 
late  teens  will  write,  "Why  don't  you  ever 
kiss  your  leading  lady?  It  would  seem 
more  natural,  and  my  friends  and  I  would 
certainly  like  it  better  than  the  way  you 
just  stand   there,   looking   shy."   The   next 
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Gene  Autry  tells  Mrs.  Dorothy  Crouse,  founder  and  president  of  his  Friend- 
ship Club,  all  about  his  latest  Columbia  picture,  "Last  of  the  Pony  Riders." 


letter  may  be  from  a  mother  who  begs, 
"Don't  ever  put  sex  into  your  pictures,  be- 
cause my  three  little  boys  would  certainly 
be  disillusioned  if  they  saw  you  mooning 
over  a  girl  and  kissing  her  at  the  fade- 
out."  So  what's  a  poor  cowboy  to  do?  In 
Gene's  words:  "Get  the  best  story  we  pos- 
sibly can,  cast  it  the  best  way  we  can,  keep 
it  clean,  and  do  the  best  job  of  acting  that 
we  can."  ' 

Some  letters  have  influenced  him  great- 
ly. A  forest  ranger  reminds  him  that,  if 
he  jumps  on  a  horse  in  one  of  his  TV 
films — leaving  the  campfire  still  burning — 
children  all  over  the  country  may  get  the 
idea  that  an  abandoned  campfire  isn't  the 
menace  it  really  is.  "When  you're  chasing 
Indians,  they  don't  wait  until  you  put  out 
the  fire,"  Gene  explains,  "but  I  try  hard  to 
be  a  good  example,  even  when  I'm  in  a 
hurry.  Showing  too  many  details,  however, 
slows  up  the  action,  and  viewers  sometimes 
forget  that." 

Recently,  Gene  had  a  letter  asking  him 
to  please  show  a  hand-washing  scene  be- 
fore he  sits  down  to  any  meal,  "because  I'm 
trying  to  teach  my  children  to  do  that  and 
they  imitate  everything  you  do."  Here,  too, 
it's  hard  to  put  everything  into  even  a 
feature-length  film  for  theatres,  much  less 
a  27-minute  film  for  television.  But  Gene 
does  his  best  in  this  department,  too.  A 
schoolteacher  who  always  watches  his  TV 
show  noticed  that  when  he  unwrapped 
a  stick  of  gum  he  let  the  paper  fall  to  the 
ground.  "Please  roll  up  the  wrapper  and 
put  it  in  your  pocket,  if  there  isn't  a  trash 
can  or  a  wastebasket  handy,"  she  wrote. 
"My  pupils  all  watch  you,  and  I'm  trying 
to  teach  them  not  to  litter  floors  and 
streets."  Gene  has  been  happy  to  comply 
with  that  request,  and  was  very  glad  it 
was  pointed  out  to  him. 

Along  with  the  things  you  have  not 
wanted  Gene  to  do,  you  have  given  him 
some  excellent  constructive  ideas,  through 
the  years.  One  of  his  biggest  song  hits  got 
its  theme  from  a  young  girl  who  still  writes 
friendly  notes.  At  the  time  she  wrote  this 
one,  she  had  a  "crush"  on  Gene  and  one 
letter  said  something  like:  "Last  night  I 
was  walking  through  the  park.  I  looked  up 
at  the  stars,  but  you're  the  only  star  in  my 
bright  heaven."  Her  phrase  inspired  Gene 
with  the  idea  for  the  song,  "You're  the  Only 
Star." 

"The  big  thing,  however,  is  that  you 
have  given  me  encouragement  and  have 
told  me  what  you  wanted  me  to  do,"  Gene 
says.  "You  even  influenced  me  to  keep  my 
horse,  Champion,  when  I  was  getting  ready 
to  retire  him.  So  he  is  still  working,  along 
with  Champion,  Jr.,  and  Little  Champion." 

Not  all  the  criticism  Gene  gets  is  as  hon- 
est and  constructive  as  the  letters  that  come 
from  mothers  and  teachers  and  his  vast  au- 
dience of  admirers.  There  are  letters  from 
"cranks,"  the  kind  that  all  performers  get 
at  times,  although  in  Gene's  case  there 
seem  to  be  very  few  of  these.  Back  in  the 
late  1930's,  there  was  one  incident  that 
showed  the  power  of  public  opinion,  in 
this  case  well-meaning,  but  without  much 
understanding.  Gene  was  still  making  pic- 
tures for  Republic,  and  a  magazine  re- 
quested a  home  layout  with  his  wife, 
Ina.  One  photograph  was  taken  with  Ina 
wearing  her  tennis  shorts.  Well,  the  hue 
and  cry  that  came  from  some  parts  of  the 
country  was  amazing  to  the  Autrys,  con- 
sidering that  tennis  shorts  were  practically 
a  uniform  for  young  women  in  Southern 
California  who  liked  an  active  outdoor  life. 
Remember,  this  was  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  shorts  for  women  were  not  usual 
in  some  parts  of  our  country,  so  it  was  ac- 
tually honest,  if  mistaken,  criticism. 

"Ina  took  it  a  little  hard,"  Gene  says  of 


the  incident  now,  "because,  actually,  she 
is  the  most  conservative  and  circumspect 
of  women,  in  her  conduct  and  in  her  dress. 
She  shunned  the  limelight  then  and  she 
does  now.  She  wouldn't  have  posed  at  all, 
except  that  the  magazine  insisted  on  home 
pictures.  When  the  executive  office  at  the 
studio  sent  around  a  memorandum  saying, 
'Please  don't  have  your  wife  pose  in  shorts 
again,'  I  found  it  amusing.  But  for  Ina  it 
was  .just  plain  embarrassing." 

Ina,  who  has  been  married  to  Gene  since 
April  1,  1932,  has  learned  to  take  things  in 
stride  as  the  wife  of  a  famous  cowboy.  Most 
of  the  mail,  however,  is  just  plain  wonder- 
ful. She  knows  and  likes  the  girls  who 
make  up  Gene's  fan  club,  a  huge  organiza- 
tion that  was  formed  in  March,  1938,  by 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Crouse,  an  Indiana  house- 
wife who  is  still  its  president.  Membership 
now  is  about  5,000  in  this  country,  with 
many  other  chapters  in  Canada,  Hawaii, 
the  British  Isles,  Alaska,  New  Zealand, 
Japan,  Malaya,  Kenya  and  South  Africa. 
The  club  even  publishes  its  own  quarterly 
magazine. 

Every  piece  of  Gene's  fan  mail  is  read 
and  handled  in  his  own  office,  and  nothing 
is  tossed  aside  or  neglected.  If  a  letter 
doesn't  require  an  answer,  it  is  at  least 
seen  and  appreciated.  If  it  does,  and  the 
answer  should  come  from  Gene  himself,  he 
takes  time  to  reply.  More  than  two  hundred 
thousand  requests  for  photographs  come  in 
every  year,  in  addition  to  the  stacks  of 
other  letters. 

Gene  gets  a  great  kick  out  of  letters  from 
youngsters  that  show  how  carefully  they 
watch  everything  he  does  on  his  TV  pro- 
grams and  in  his  movies.  "They  don't  miss 
a  trick.  If  we  let  some  little  thing  slide  by, 
they  catch  it.  Just  let  me  walk  into  a  scene 
with  my  hat  in  my  hand  and  then  sud- 
denly I  appear  with  it  on  my  head,  and  you 
should  see  the  letters!  The  fault,  of  course, 
is  in  the  'match -up,'  where  one  part  of  the 
scene  is  taken  at  a  different  time  from  the 
other.  Not  even  the  most  observant  person 
can  always  catch  a  thing  like  that  while  a 
picture  is  being  made,  although  we  do  our 
best.  Occasionally,  an  actor  will  leave  a 
room  in  plain  light  shirt  and  reappear  a 
moment  later  in  a  checked  one,  the  'match- 
up' again  being  the  villain  of  the  piece. 
It's  lucky  for  me  that  I  always  wear  the 
same  type  of  ten-gallon  white  hat  and 
carry  the  same  gun,  so  they  can't  catch  me 
there." 

Gene  is  proud  that  he  has  been  proved 
right  about  going  on  television.  And  he's 
equally  proud  that  it  was  his  fans  who  led 
him  to  it.  "Ninety  per  cent  of  them  wanted 
me  on  TV,  when  the  exhibitors  were  still 
too  short-sighted  to  realize  that  it  would 
give  me  the  same  loyal  audience  for  my 
pictures  and  would  add  a  whole  new  au- 
dience. I  reminded  them  I  had  originally 
come  from  radio,  and  that  my  radio  shows 
and  recordings  had  all  worked  together 
to  help  my  films  in  their  theatres.  Now 
there  are  older  people  who  see  me  on  tele- 
vision who  never  before  went  to  my  pic- 
tures in  theatres.  They  are  learning  that 
Westerns  are  exciting  entertainment.  Par- 
ents who  got  into  the  habit  of  watching 
with  their  children  now  tune  in  for  them- 
selves even  when  the  youngsters  are  busy 
with  their  homework  or  have  gone  off  to 
bed.  Shut-ins  who  never  got  to  theatres, 
hospital  patients,  and  the  littlest  children 
who  were  too  small  to  sit  quietly  in  thea- 
tres, have  all  become  part  of  the  new  au- 
dience. Some  of  these  will  eventually  be- 
come theatre  patrons,  as  a  result  of  liking 
me  on  TV.  It  has  given  me  a  whole  new 
group  of  fans." 

All  of  which  pleases  Gene,  because  you 
might  say  that  he  is  just  a  fan  himself. 
Your  fan,  the  fan  of  all  of  you  who  have 
shown  him  the  way  and  made  it  a  happy 
one! 


HERE'S  YOUR  COOK  BOOK 

The  Most  Unusual  Cook  Book  Published! 


Here — at  last — is  your  dream  cook  book  .  .  . 
the  cook  book  that  has  everything  .  .  .  the 
cook  book  that  tops  them  all!! 

There's  a  story  behind  this  cook  book— and 
a  fascinating  story  it  is,  too.  The  recipes  in 
this  cook  book  are  all  proven  recipes.  So, 
what  is  so  unusual  about  that  you  ask?  Well, 
most  cook  book  recipes  are  tested  by  col- 
lege-trained dietitians  in  scientific  kitchens. 
These  recipes  were,  too,  but  they  first  were 
tested  in  the  dining  rooms  of  actual  homes 
throughout  the  country.  These  recipes  are 
the  time-tested  favorites  of  True  Story  read- 
ers from  coast  to  coast.  These  are  their 
favorite  recipes — the  recipes  handed  down 
from  mother  to  daughter — from  revolution- 
ary days  right  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  Magic  Cook  Book  is  your  cook  book.  It 
contains  the  very  best — the  most  unusual — 
and  the  most  highly  prized  recipes  ever  put 
into  book  form. 

Here  you'll  discover  Mrs.  Bailey's  Soda  Bis- 
cuits that  are  the  fluffiest  and  flakiest  biscuits 
you  ever  tasted  and  they  just  melt  in  your 
mouth.  And  for  the  dreamiest  main  dish,  you 
have  just  got  to  try  Mrs.  Lazaroff's  Veal  Par- 
migiana — your  men  folk  will  just  rave  over 
it.  Then,  there  is  Mrs.  Hooker's  Macaroni 
Loaf  with  Cheese  Sauce — this  succulent  dish 
just  oozes  with  zest — the  only  trouble  with  it 
is  that  you  will  never  make  enough  to  satisfy 
your  family  or  your  guests!!  For  a  dessert 
that  will  make  them  stand  up  and  cheer-r 
try  Mrs.  Lockhart's  special  recipe  for  Pecan 
Pie.  It's  the  most  heavenly  dish  to  top  off  a 
meal — and  you  will  be  rated  the  Queen  of 
Hearts  for  serving  it — time  after  time  after 
time. 

Space  here  is  too  limited  to  tell  you  of  the 
hundreds  of  special  prize  recipes  this  un- 
usual cook  book  contains.  Each  dish  seems 
more  exciting  than  the  next.  With  this  book 
at  hand  meal  planning  is  an  exciting  adven- 
ture— not  a  chore.  Your  neighbors  and 
friends  will  want  copies  of  all  the  yummy 
dishes  you  serve.  Your  cooking  will  be  the 
talk  of  the  town!! 

At  times  you  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  a 
great  many  people  and  you  will  find  the  very 
help  you  need  in  your  cook  book.  Steeped 
coffee  for  40,  for  instance.  Or,  you  may 
want  to  surprise  your  friends  on  a  cold  Win- 
ter evening  with  a  different  drink.  Here's  a 
Hot  Cranberry  Punch  that  will  cause  a  flur- 


ry of  excitement.  In  Summer  you  will  sur- 
prise them  just  as  much  with  a  Spiced  Grape 
Highball  that  is  a  1-o-n-g  cooling  drink,  the 
likes  of  which  you  have  never  tasted. 

Here  is  where  your  cook  book  will  pay  for 
itself  over  and  over  again.  You  may  be 
overpaying  for  your  meat  and  not  know  it. 

For  certain  dishes  you 
get  better  tenderness 
and  more  flavor  by 
purchasing  the  lower 
grade  of  meat — and 
you  save  money  be- 
sides! Few  people 
know  this  and,  of 
course,  your  butcher 
won't  tell!! 


Here,  too,  are  lunch- 
box  hints  for  chil- 
dren and  workers  .  .  . 
new  ways  to  use 
package  mixes  .  .  . 
canning  instructions 
.  .  .  rules  for  table 
setting  and  service 
.  .  .  and  numerous  ta- 
bles and  charts  that 
you  will  find  of  tre- 
mendous value. 

The  price  of  this 
giant  book,  which  is 
beautifully  bound  in 
washable  fabrikoid, 
is  only  $1.98 — and  we 
pay  the  postage.  Or- 
der your  copy  of  this 
unusual  cook  book 
while  our  supply 
lasts. 


ESTHER   FOLEY 
TRUE   STORY 
HOME  SERVICE 
DIRECTOR 

-SAYS 

These  recipes  are  family 
favorites.  Many  were  sent 
in  to  us,  over  the  years, 
by  interested  readers.  But 
most  of  this  book's  reci- 
pes came  from  talking  with 
housewives  in  their  own 
kitchens,  for  I  have  been 
able  to  visit  readers  of 
TRUE  STORY  and  its 
associated  magazines  the 
wide  country  over.  My 
purpose  was  to  keep  in 
touch  with  that  very  im- 
portant phase  of  house- 
work —  cooking  for  the 
family.  In  this  way  I  col- 
lected the  most  unusual 
group  of  recipes. 


---MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY----, 

Readers'  Service  Bureau 

TRUE  STORY,  Dept.  WG-454 

205  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  postpaid,  a  copy  of  the  MAGIC  , 
COOK  BOOK.  I  enclose  $1.98. 


Name. 


Please  Print  | 

I 

Address ■  I 
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(Continued  from  page  47) 
"Sally,"  the  name  they'd  decided  long  ago 
when     they     were     first     married — would 
someday  be  hers  .  .  . 

"It's  such  a  'girly'  room.  She  could  grow 
up  in  this  room,  Jerry.  Everything  she 
needs  is  here,"  Patti  would  say,  as  to- 
gether they  checked — yet  again — the 
birch-paneled  wardrobe  closets  and  the 
bureau  drawers  still  waiting  to  be  filled. 

Hers  would  be  a  royal  view  overlooking 
the  rose  gardens,  they  would  remark 
again,  too.  Her  playpen  would  go  on  the 
little  porch  just  outside  the  door.  Some- 
day she  would  toddle  down  the  little  path 
leading  from  the  porch  to  the  paradise  of 
swings  and .  slides  and  teeter-totters,  to 
which  her  older  brothers  would  noisily 
initiate  her.  Sunshine  would  flood  warmly 
through  her  window  all  day  long.  Even  as 
at  night  now,  a  slip  of  a  moon — a  wish- 
ing moon — appeared.  .  .  . 

Now  overhead,  on  the  mauve  papered 
ceiling,  tiny  silver  stars  twinkled  just  for 
her.  Playful  blue  kittens  cavorted  on  the 
chintz  curtains.  On  the  shelves,  a  whole 
kingdom  of  loyal  subjects  awaited  her.  A 
regal  white  poodle  with  a  blue  ribbon 
bow.  A  donkey  with  the  longest  ears.  A 
white  rabbit  with  the  pinkest  nose.  A 
queenly,  fluffy,  inquisitive  cat.  All  of  them 
in  the  charge  of  a  big  brown  dog  with 
Rudy  Vallee  eyes  and  a  mechanical  mouth 
that  moved  up  and  down  like  that  of  a 
First  Sarge. 

"For  you,"  Jerry  had  said,  when  he 
brought  the  dog  home  one  night  and  put 
it  in  Patti's  arms.  For  you — and  for  our 
little  girl — he  meant.  Now  so  near — and 
yet  so  far  .  .  .  not  even  Jerry  would  put 
his  hope  into  words. 

"But  he  looks  so  sad,"  Patti  said,  holding 
the  dog  close. 

"His  name  is  'Farfel,'  "  Jerry  added,  in- 
troducing them. 

Now  on  the  shelf  nearest  the  crib,  "Far- 
fel" Lewis  was  in  complete  command, 
guarding  day  and  night,  never  closing  a 
slanted  eye. 

Every  evening  when  Jerry  came  home 
from  the  studio,  he  would  first  slip  quietly 
into  the  nursery  and  just  stand  there — 
looking  around  him.  And  loving  it.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  when  Patti  thought  nobody 
was  noticing,  she  would  go  in  and  stand 
there,  too,  dreaming  away.  Their  youngest, 
Ronnie,  weighted  down  with  a  make- 
believe  holster  on  either  hip,  would  stake 
out  excitedly  there,  prepared  to  defend 
the  new  sister  with  all  his  four  years.  And 
Gary,  9,  coming  in  from  military  academy 
and  checking  busily  on  the  day's  develop- 
ments, would  speak  for  all  of  them,  saying 
wistfully,  "Gee — I  wish  we  had  her  right 
now." 

Their  sons  had  wanted  a  baby  sister  for 
a  long  time.  Too  long,  they  personally 
thought.  Finally,  getting  a  little  impatient, 
they'd  put  the  whole  matter  up  to  God. 
Patti,  listening  to  their  prayers  one  night, 
heard  both  of  them  say,  "Please  God, 
make  Mommy  well  .  .  .  and  make  her  get 
a  baby  sister  for  me."  Telling  Jerry  about 
it  later,  she'd  said,  deeply  moved,  "Bless 
their  little  hearts.  They  think  something  is 
wrong  with  me."  Their  Mommy  must  be 
sick,  they  reasoned,  or  she  would  some- 
how arrange  them  a  sister.  Other  boys  had 
sisters. 

Gary  had  wanted  a  baby  sister  so  much 
and  for  so  long,  that  the  year  before  he'd 
even  imagined  he  had  one.  A  boy  friend 
had  a  two-year-old  sister  they  played 
with  and  he  thought  she  was  the  sweetest 
M  thing  ever.  In  summer  school  one  day,  he'd 
startled  his  teacher  announcing  out  of  the 
blue,  "My  mommy  had  a  new  baby." 


Joy  Postponed 

"Really — when?"  she  said,  having  just 
seen  Patti  a  few  days  before. 

"She's  just  had  it,"  he  said.  "It's  a  girl. 
Her  name's  Sally." 

The  teacher  immediately  called  Patti 
and,  after  some  casual  chit-chat,  finally 
came  out  with,  "Mrs.  Lewis — have  you  had 
a  baby?"  When  a  surprised  Patti  said  she 
had  not,  the  teacher  stammered  laughing- 
ly, "Well— I  didn't  think— the  last  time  I 
saw  you — but  .  .  ." 

But  Gary,  weary  of  waiting,  was  just 
getting  himself  a  sister  out  of  his  own 
little  head. 

Now,  weary  of  waiting,  too,  for  the 
daughter  they'd  so  hoped  to  have  them- 
selves, Jerry  and  Patti  were  finally  adopt- 
ing a  baby  girl.  As  she'd  said  to  a  close 
friend,  "There's  such  a  hunger  for  a  little 
girl — with  pigtails  and  ribbons  in  her  hair. 
We  want  our  little  girl  so  much."  They'd 
talked  about  her,  as  people  in  love  will, 
almost  from  the  time  they'd  met,  cutting 
pictures  of  babies  out  of  magazines  and 
saying,  "This  is  our  little  girl,  Sally." 
(Why  they  chose  the  name  "Sally,"  neither 
of  them  today  could  even  recall.)  God  had 
blessed  them  with  a  son  and  another 
adopted  son,  and  they  kept  waiting  then 
for  their  little  girl. 

That  Jerry  was  weary  of  waiting,  too, 
Patti  realized  when  Martin  and  Lewis 
were  playing  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  last 
year.  While  walking  down  the  street  one 
day,  Jerry  was  fascinated  by  a  pair  of  tiny 
red-leather  baby  shoes  in  the  window  of  a 
department  store.  He'd  bought  them  and 
given  them  to  Patti  saying,  "Mommy — let's 
fill  these."  She'd  carried  the  little  red 
shoes  all  over  Europe  with  her.  And,  when 
they  got  home,  they'd  put  in  their  bid  with 
adoption  agencies  everywhere,  and  started 
building  the  nursery.  Patti  had  put  the 
little  red  shoes  on  the  dressing  table  in 
their  bedroom,  where  they  waited  now — 
to  be  claimed.  .  .  . 

To  Patti,  "Let's  fill  these  shoes,"  had  a 
familiar  and  endearing  ring.  This  was  the 
way  Jerry  proposed  to  her  when  she  was 
singing  with  Ted  Fiorito's  orchestra  and 
Jerry,  then  doing  a  comedy -impersonation 
act  singing  to  records,  was  playing  the 
same  bill  in  Detroit.  They'd  fallen  almost 
immediately  in  love.  And  one  day  Patti 
found  on  her  dressing  room  table  a  pair 
of  satin  baby  shoes  with  Jerry's  note:  "I 
love  you.  Let's  fill  these???"  Two  months 
later,  they  were  married,  and  a  year  later 
Gary  was  born. 

The  baby  shoes  were  just  about  all  they 
could  fill  at  that  time.  They  had  nothing 
but  their  own  love.  Times  were  the  tough- 
est in  show-business  history,  and  Jerry's 
bookings  were  much  too  far  apart.  They 
existed  in  a  dingy  two-room  apartment  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  And  they  paid  for 
Gary,  as  they  since  put  it,  "with  blood  and 
sweat  and  happy  tears."  Jerry,  whenever 
possible,  had  doubled,  working  in  a  thea- 
tre all  day  and  in  some  night  club  at 
night,  to  finally  pay  the  doctor's  bill.  By 
emptying  the  piggy  bank,  they  had  got- 
ten Patti  a  maternity  dress  and  a  cheap 
brown  coat.  For  the  dress,  she  decided  on 
a  blue  faille  number  and  a  white  blouse — 
"so  I  can  change  it  and  have  a  lot  of  out- 
fits," she'd  explained.  As  for  that  horrible 
brown  coat — to  this  day  she  can't  face  that 
same  shade  of  brown.  Just  remembering 
how  long  she'd  worn  that  one  .  .  .  until  it 
was  flat  and  slick,  with  no  nap  left  at  all, 
makes  her  cringe. 

A  man  can't  help  wanting  a  son  for  his 
first-born,  so  "Sally"  was  forgotten  for  the 
time  being,  and  they'd  both  pulled  for  a 
boy.  When  a  booking  developed  in  Balti- 
more just  before  the  baby  was  due,  Jerry'd 
had  to  take  it,  and  Patti  had  gone  to  the 


hospital  alone.  Rushing  back  to  her  the  in- 
stant he  could,  he'd  arrived  just  in  time 
to  say,  "I  love  you,"  before  they'd  wheeled 
her  into  the  delivery  room.  He  was  pretty 
much  of  a  wreck  by  the  time  the  doors 
opened  again  and  the  doctor  imparted  the 
news  that  he  had  a  boy  who  weighed 
seven  pounds  and  eleven  ounces — in  the 
same  tone,  Jerry  had  thought,  as  though 
he  were  announcing  a  ball  game.  All  Patti 
could  say  when  she  awakened  was,  "I  gave 
you  a  son — I  gave  you  a  son — I  gave  you 
a  son — "  over  and  over.  And  an  ecstatic 
Jerry  had  said  then,  "I'll  devote  the  rest 
of  my  life  to  making  you  happy,  and  to 
making  him  happy — to  making  everybody 
happy  .  .  ." 

Many  times  since,  he'd  told  Patti  what 
an  inspiration  they'd  been  to  him  then. 
How  they'd  helped  "a  small-time  actor 
become  a  bigger  guy."  No  hours  were  too 
long.  No  slaps  too  sharp.  No  breaks  too 
bad.  Jerry  had  gagged  his  heart  out,  work- 
ing for  them.  He  kept  his  word  about 
making  them  happy,  about  making  every- 
body happy — bringing  the  laughter  so 
needed  by  so  many.  And  he  became  a  big- 
ger guy — one  of  the  biggest  in  the  enter- 
tainment world  today.  One  complete  with 
an  "orchid  room,"  too,  for  his  daughter- 
to-be.  .  .  . 

Jerry  was  already  on  his  way,  by  the 
time  Ronnie  had  arrived.  Martin  and 
Lewis  were  headlining  a  swank  club  in 
Miami,  Florida,  when  Patti  excitedly 
called  him  to  say  their  baby,  their  second 
son,  was  there. 

As  soon  as  they  could,  they  told  Ronnie 
about  his  adoption,  making  a  delightful 
story  out  of  it  and  letting  him  enter  into 
the  act.  They  told  how  they'd  wanted  an- 
other little  boy  so  very  much,  how  they'd 
searched  everywhere  for  him,  then  finally 
one  day  in  a  hospital  they'd  looked  down 
a  whole  row  of  beds,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
line — who  do  you  think  was  there?  Listen- 
ing with  eager  blue  eyes  for  his  cue,  he 
would  come  in  with,  "Ronnie!" 

Just,  they  hoped,  as  their  daughter 
would  react  some  day.  The  adoption  agen- 
cies had  given  no  immediate  hope  when 
Jerry  and  Patti  first  put  in  their  request 
for  a  baby  girl.  The  same  cold,  uncomfort- 
ing  words:    "You'll  just  have  to  wait — " 

They'd  waited  for  six  months,  when 
suddenly  one  evening  the  phone  rang  with 
the  good  word.  They  had  guests  that  eve- 
ning, and  with  all  the  furor  of  laughter 
and  chatter  in  the  living  room,  Patti  had 
taken  the  call  outside.  Motioning  Jerry 
out,  too,  she  closed  the  door,  then  told 
him,  starry-eyed,  "We're  going  to  have  a 
baby!  Our  little  girl  is  here."  Jerry  had 
paled,  then  grabbed  Patti  in  his  arms  and 
started  making  plans.  "I  can  see  the  two 
of  you  now,"  he  said  excitedly,  "her  with 
the  little  dresses  that  match  yours,  and  the 
little  ribbons  in  her  hair.  Mommy,  let's 
send  her  to  the  Westlake  School  for  Girls. 
And  another  thing — no  dates  until  she's 
sixteen.  .  .  ." 

She  was  grown  already,  and  she  wasn't 
even  theirs.  Patti  cautioned,  "Let's  not 
say  anything — until  we  get  her.  Something 
could  happen." 

The  doctor  and  the  authorities  also  ad- 
vised them  not  to  take  her  to  their  hearts 
too  soon.  She  was  an  incubator  baby, 
weighing  only  three  pounds  at  birth.  She 
would  have  to  weigh  five  pounds  before 
they  could  bring  her  home.  There  would 
be  other  medical  requirements.  X-rays 
would  be  taken  later.  There  would  be 
legal  arrangements  to  be  met.  But  Jerry's 
joy  had  to  be  shared,  and  soon  the  whole 
world  knew. 

"What  does  she  look  like?"  Patti  couldn't 


help  asking  the  doctor,  eager  and  excited. 

"She's  blonde,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  swell,"  breathed  the  dark-haired 
Patti.  (If  he'd  said  she  had  green  hair,  it 
wouldn't  have  mattered  at  all.) 

"It's  the  strangest  thing,  Mrs.  Lewis,"  he 
went  on — "but  this  child  has  your  hus- 
band's features  in  a  way." 

"Wonderful,"  she  said  dreamily.  A  baby 
who  looked  like  him — Jerry  would  be  fit 
to  be  tied  in  his  happiness.  .  .  . 

The  baby  gained  weight  gradually,  and 
one  day  she'd  made  the  required  five 
pounds.  But  the  next  night  the  doctor 
called  with  the  disheartening  news  that 
she'd  weighed  only  four  pounds  fourteen 
ounces  that  day.  She'd  lost  two  ounces. 
Sometimes,  though,  this  just  happened,  he 
soothed. 

It  seemed  incredible  that  two  small  in- 
finitesimal ounces  might  make  the  whole 
difference.  Realizing  all  the  conditions  at- 
tached, and  that  she  might  not  be  theirs, 
Jerry  was  so  disheartened,  he  wouldn't 
even  mention  the  baby  again  to  his  closest 
friends.  But  to  Patti  he  would  talk  nothing 
but  success. 

"If  it's  God  will— then  it  will  be.  If  it's 
not,  then  we'll  just  have  to  accept  it/'  she 
would  say.  "I  don't  want  to  be  too  opti- 
mistic, Jerry.  We  must  be  realistic.  Then, 
if  something  happens — " 

Jerry  didn't  want  to  think  about  any- 
thing happening.  He  wanted  Patti  to  do  a 
lot  of  shopping.  "Go  buy  all  the  little 
dresses — all  the  little  things  for  her,"  he 
said.  Then,  in  the  evening  when  he  came 
home,  he'd  ask,  "Did  you  buy  anything 
yet?"  "There's  no  use  to  buy  anything 
yet,  Jerry — not  until  we  know,"  Patti 
would  reason.  And  he  would  interrupt 
quickly  with,  "Don't  talk  like  that.  You'll 
jinx  her.  Everything  will  be  all  right.  It 
will  work  out.     You'll  see." 

Friends,   knowing  none   of  the   circum- 


stances, began  sending  gifts,  thus  making 
the  baby  seem  more  and  more  a  reality. 
Gary  had  decided  by  now,  "I'm  going  to 
call  her  'Susannah' " — influenced  no  doubt 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  just  mastered  "Oh, 
Susannah"  on  the  clarinet  at  school.  He 
was  also  ready  now  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  to  hurry  her  on  home.  "I'll  give 
her  my  dart  gun,"  he  said  one  evening, 
"and  when  she  grows  up  a  little — I'll  let 
her  use  my  space  gun,  too."  Ronnie  kept 
opening  his  heart  wider.  "I'll  let  her  do 
everything  first,"  he  said  gravely.  As  for 
protecting  her,  "I'll  push  the  bad  man 
right  on  his  face  and  then — I'll  step  on 
him,"  he  decided,  really  finishing  him  off. 

And  so  they  waited.  All  of  them.  And 
time  stood  anxiously  still.  .  .  . 

When  the  phone  call  finally  came,  Patti 
was  still,  too.  Her  throat  was  too  full  to 
talk.  And  she  just  couldn't  find  any  words. 
The  doctor  told  her  she  could  see  the  baby 
that  night.  Jerry  couldn't  go  with  her.  No 
matter  how  many  precautions  were  taken, 
somebody  would  recognize  him.  Patti 
would  have  to  be  his  eyes,  too. 

And  Patti's  brown  3yes  were  big  enough 
and  loving  enough  and  brimming  enough 
for  both  of  them,  looking  through  the 
window  at  the  tiny  little  figure.  So  very 
tiny  .  .  .  like  a  doll,  she  thought.  She 
wanted  to  reach  through  the  glass  and 
take  the  baby  and  hold  her  close,  cradling 
her  against  whatever  lay  ahead  in  life. 
Hers  would  be  all  the  spirit  and  love  and 
strength  that  was  theirs  to  give. 

But  looking,  too,  Patti's  maternal  heart 
rebelled.  How  could  a  mother,  any  mother, 
let  this  dainty  little  doll  go  out  into  the 
world  without  her?  Of  course,  things 
could  happen.  Sometimes  life  could  be 
almost  too  tough.  She  and  Jerry  should 
know.    .    .   . 

Strange,  but  when  she  walked  in  the 
nursery    that    night,    she    felt    the    same- 


emptiness.  Why  the  emptiness  now? 
And,  when  the  attorney  called  the  next 
day,  she  sensed  something  had  happened. 
What  possibly  else  now?  Yet,  almost  be- 
fore he  spoke,  intuitively  she  could  have 
told  him.  He  was  geared  for  tears  and  for 
argument.  How  could  he  know  that  for  a 
mother — it  would  mean  both  tragedy — 
and  triumph? 

The  adoption  agency  had  called,  he 
said.  The  mother — er — now  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  the  baby.  She  was  sorry  she'd 
agreed  to  give  her  up.  The  mother  lived 
here  locally.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  recall 
past  instances  when  parents  had  made  it 
difficult  in  the  matter  of.  stars'  adoptions. 
It  might  be  wise  not  to  go  through  with 
this.  There  would  be  other  babies.  "And, 
after  all,  you've  only  seen  her  once." 

You've  only  seen  her  once.  You  had 
only  to  see  her  once — and  she  had  your 
heart.  All  of  it.  In  her  tiny  doll-like  fist. 

The  attorney  talked  on.  Lawyer  words. 
But  Patti  Lewis  was  hearing  with  a 
mother's  heart.  She  knew  her  decision 
must  be  to  give  her  up.  With  a  mother's 
memory.  There  was  her  own  memory  of 
another  young  girl  in  tougher  years,  wear- 
ing a  blue  faille  maternity  jumper  and  a 
shabby  brown  coat.  Of  a  very  young 
father,  talented  and  too  thin,  who  worked 
day  and  night  paying  for  their  first-born 
— the  baby  who'd  inspired  him  to  keep 
struggling.  "You  made  a  small-time  actor 
a  bigger  guy.  .  .  ." 

This  tiny  girl  could  be  holding  more 
than  a  heart  in  her  hands.  More  than  two 
hearts.  She  could  be  holding  hope  and  life 
and  all  reason  for  going  on.  The  whole 
difference  between  now  and  tomorrow 

Somewhere  there  would  be  another  little 
girl  named  "Sally."  And  her  guard  of 
honor,  a  faithful  brown  dog  named  "Far- 
fel,"  and  all  her  loyal  subjects  would  wait 
tirelessly  for  her. 
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No  wonder  undies  made 
of  Spun-lo  are  comfortable 
as  can  be.  They  fit  where  it 
counts . . .  g-i-v-e  with  every 
motion... and  because 
they're  absorbent,  they  never, 
never  feel  cold  or  clammy! 

Name  your  style.  You'll  find 
it  in  panties  made  of 
Spun-lo  —  the  thrifty  undies 
you  never  have  to  iron! 
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Crown  Princess  of  the  Little  Godfreys 


(Continued  from  page  34) 

("I  can't  recall  just  how  many  boys  I 
gave  black  eyes,"  Lu  says.  "Fifty?  Well, 
maybe  not  that  many.  Maybe  just  thirty.") 

When  her  sweet  voice  lifts  in  song,  you 
can  close  your  eyes  and  sense  her  fragile, 
lilting  beauty. 

("If  I  have  to  say  it  myself,"  she  con- 
tinues, "I  was  a  pretty  good  catcher  in 
my  day  and  my  batting  average  was 
nothing  to  sneeze  at,  either."  And,  like 
a  fairy-tale  princess,  Lu  Ann  sighs — for 
being  a  radio,  TV  and  recording  star  is 
merely  a  compensation,  a  way  of  forget- 
ting a  great  frustration.  It  came  at  a  ten- 
der age  and  irreparably  damaged  her 
attitude  toward  life.  She  was  about  thir- 
teen when  her  mother  explained  to  Lu 
that  she  could  never  hope  to  join  the 
Yankees  in  the  position  currently  held  by 
Yogi  Berra.) 

Lu  was  born  and  raised  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  and  her  full  name  is  Lucille 
Ann  Ciminelli.  For  the  sake  of  show  busi- 
ness, her  father  suggested  shortening  it 
to  Lu  Ann  Simms,  but  he  has  always 
appropriately  called  her  "Butch."  And 
Butch  was  quite  a  tomboy. 

"There  just  weren't  any  girls  in  our 
neighborhood,"  she  says,  "and  so  I  played 
with  boys." 

She  had  no  sisters  but  two  brothers. 
The  family  across  the  street  had  five  boys. 
And  Lu  held  her  own  with  them  and  her 
family.  At  the  age  of  seven,  she  decided 
to  run  away  from  home.  Her  destination 
was  to  be  her  grandmother's.  Lu  got  her- 
self a  stick  and  tied  her  clothes  on  the  end 
in  true  hobo  style. 

"My  parents  were  real  cooperative  about 
this,"  she  remembers.  "They  helped  me 
pack  and  saw  that  I  got  safely  to  Grand- 
ma's door  with  my  bindlestick." 

Both  of  Lu's  brothers  are  younger  than 
she  and,  when  they  were  picked  on  by 
older  kids,  they  didn't  run  for  home  but 
called  on  Lu.  Lu  had  a  demolishing  right 
hook  and  racked  up  quite  a  score  of  black 
eyes.  Of  course,  there  weren't  too  many 
complaints  registered  with  her  parents — 
what  lad  wants  to  admit  that  a  girl  gave 
him  his  shiner? 

"We  used  to  get  into  a  hassle  almost 
every  time  our  ball  team  went  out  of  the 
neighborhood  to  play.  The  opposing  nine 
would  generally  object  to  a  girl  playing 
against  them,"   she   says.    "Imagine  that!" 

Needless  to  say,  the  objection  was  batted 
aside.  Her  male  teammates  wouldn't  have 
thought  of  playing  without  Lu.  They  well 
remembered  the  day  a  hard-pitched  ball 
careened  into  her  face  and  her  eye  swelled 
up  like  a  grapefruit.  Lu  had  refused  to 
leave  the  game.  She  was  a  hero.  And, 
also,  hadn't  Lu  taken  a  puff  out  of  that 
big  black  cigar  in  the  secrecy  of  the  gar- 
age, although  the  whole  gang  thought  they 
would  die  afterwards? 

"How  green  was  my  face,"  she  recalls, 
"and  how  red  my  bottom  when  Dad  found 
out." 

Mrs.  Ciminelli  was  not  really  worried 
about  her  daughter's  preoccupation  with 
the  sandlot.  She  was  just  concerned  for 
the  future. 

"It's  all  right  to  be  that  way  when  you're 
young,"  Mrs.  Ciminelli  told  her  daughter, 
"but  you've  got  to  begin  growing  up  as  a 
woman." 

So  when  Lu  was  graduated  from  public 
grade  school,  her  mother  enrolled  her  in 
Our  Lady  Of  Mercy,  a  school  for  girls  only. 

In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  noted  there 
R  had  been  some  indications  that  pretty  Lu 
might  not  turn  out  to  be  a  lady  wrestler. 
While  Lu  found  baseballs  and  bats  among 
her  birthday  and  Christmas  gifts  (usually 
from    her    father),    there    was    always    a 


new  doll,  too,  to  love  and  cherish.  Around 
home,  she  took  on  an  extra  share  of 
domestic  chores,  for  her  mother  suffered 
from  a  rheumatic  heart.  Lu  helped  with 
the  washing,  ironing  and  cleaning.  While 
she  made  no  pretension  that  these  chores 
filled  her  with  sheer  ecstasy,  she  pitched 
in  without  complaint.  And  Lu  got  real 
satisfaction  out  of  making  a  meal  and  be- 
came an   excellent  cook. 

Musically  speaking,  there  was  only  ap- 
preciation from  her  parents,  since  neither 
sang  nor  performed,  although  there  was 
a  big  upright  piano  in  the  living  room.  Lu, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  began  to  take  piano 
lessons  but  gave  up  after  three  weeks. 
She  couldn't  practice — she  couldn't  hear 
the  music  for  the  crack  of  a  bat  outside. 
Surprisingly,  on  the  other  hand,  she  began 
to  study  voice  with  a  private  teacher 
about  the  same  time,  and  this  she  stuck 
to  for  five  years. 

"But  the  singing  lessons  were  something 
my  athletic  friends  tried  to  ignore,"  she 
says.  "Singing  was  sissy.  If  I  just  began 
to  hum  a  tune  over  the  dinner  dishes,  one 
of  my  brothers  would  say,  'Stay  quiet, 
girl.' " 

Until  the  age  of  sixteen — and  that  was 
only  five  years  ago  in  Lu's  young  life — 
she  was  quite  chunky.  But  it  didn't  bother 
Lu  or  give  her  a  complex. 

"No  one  called  me  'Fatty,'  "  Butch  says. 
"If  anyone  had,  I'd  have  punched  him." 

She  had  one  serious  ambition  as  a  child, 
and  that  was  to  be  a  doctor.  The  Cimi- 
nellis'  family  doctor  was  also  a  close  friend. 
He  would  allow  Lu  to  come  into  his  office 
and  wear  his  stethoscope  or  sit  behind  the 
receptionist's  desk.  No  one  kidded  her 
about  this. 

"My  parents  are  wonderful,"  she  says. 
"As  long  as  anything  was  reasonable,  they 
went  along  with  me." 

•  Her  parents  had  a  bad  fright  when  Lu 
was  sixteen.  She  was  rushed  to  the  hos- 
pital for  acute  appendicitis  but  her  illness 
turned  out  to  be  something  even  more 
serious — a  near-fatal  infection  of  the  kid- 
neys. At  the  time,  Lu  never  knew  how 
close  she  came  to  losing  her  life,  but  she 
suffered  dreadfully. 

"I've  never  been  sick  a  day  since,"  she 
says,  knocking  on  wood,  "but  I  learned 
something  from  that  experience.  I  learned 
how  great  it  is  to  be  alive." 

And  her  desire  to  be  a  doctor  became 
important.  She  remembers  that,  while  she 
convalesced,  the  nurses  would  allow  her 
to  wheel  along  in  her  chair  and  help  them 
serve  meals.  So  Lu  returned  to  school 
more  determined  than  ever  to  make  good 
grades  in  science  subjects  to  prepare  for 
medical  study.  She  was  graduated  in 
1950,  at  seventeen,  and  decided  to  take  a 
job  for  a  couple  of  years. 

"Although  we  never  wanted  for  any- 
thing in  the  family,"  she  says,  "I  knew 
that  the  expense  of  studying  medicine  was 
something  too  big  to  throw  in  my  parents' 
laps,  so  I  hoped  to  earn  some  money  for 
myself." 

She  took  a  job  as  salesgirl  in  the  Colum- 
bia Record  Store.  And  she  began  singing 
weekend  nights  with  a  Rochester  dance 
band  led  by  Jack  Nunn. 

"Dad,  who  works  for  the  city,  knows 
everyone  in  town  and  he  arranged  for 
my  audition  with  Jack  Nunn,"  she  says. 
"Jack  said  I  would  do  and  paid  me  fifteen 
dollars  a  night,  good  money  that  I  socked 
into  my  savings." 

Lu  had  no  fancy  ideas  about  a  singing 
career,  no  daydreams  of  being  a  star.  She 
liked  music  and  so  found  selling  records 
pleasant,  especially  those  of  her  favorite, 
Doris  Day.    If  anyone  had  told  Lu  that  in 


a  few  years,  across  the  same  counter,  a 
salesgirl  would  be  selling  recordings  of 
Lu  Ann  Simms,  Butch  might  have  punched 
his  nose  for  teasing  her.  (Lu's  current 
Columbia  release,  a  terrific  recording  of 
"Baubles,  Bangles  and  Beads,"  with  Percy 
Faith's  orchestra,  is  a  country-wide  favor- 
ite and  her  children's  recordings,  "Little 
Rag  Doll  with  Shoe  Button  Eyes"  and 
"Cat  'n'  Mouse,"  are  at  the  top  of  the 
kiddies'  hit  parade.) 

She  tells  you  how  much  she  enjoyed 
singing  with  Jack  Nunn's  band,  but  when 
anyone  suggested  that  she  go  down  to 
New  York  and  audition  for  a  big-time 
show,  Lu  thought  they  were  merely  in- 
dulging in  flattery  and  politely  smiled  it  off. 

She  was  nineteen  the  September  she 
spent  a  vacation  with  her  Aunt  Laura, 
who  lives  in  City  Island,  just  outside  Man- 
hattan. Aunt  Laura  is  a  chef  at  a  restau- 
rant. There  was  a  three-piece  band  there 
and  Lu  sang  with  them  once  in  a  while. 
One  diner  heard  her  and  said  he  was  going 
to  ask  Talent  Scouts  to  audition   her. 

The  diner  was  Mike  Risoli,  a  florist  in 
Manhattan.  He  was  a  great  fan  of  God- 
frey's and  sold  Tony  Marvin  his  daily  car- 
nation. 

Mike  asked  Lu,  "Would  you  try  out  for 
Talent  Scouts'!" 

"Sure,"  said  Lu. 

And  Mike  wasn't  kidding.  But  it  was 
a  long  wait — from  September  until  April. 
Lu  was  hoping  but  not  in  desperation.  She 
had  never  been  restless  or  impatient  in 
Rochester.  All  in  all,  her  life  was  not 
sugared,  but  her  home  was  a  happy  one. 

"When  the  call  for  the  audition  came,  in 
April  of  1952,"  she  recalls,  "I  got  as  rattly 
and  nervous  as  an  old  jalopy.  It  was 
something  that  couldn't  happen — and,  now 
that  it  was  happening,  I  was  completely 
overwhelmed.  I  can't  even  remember 
whether  I  went  to  New  York  by  plane  or 
train.    That's  how  nervous  I  was." 

The  fact  is  that  she  came  in  like  a  buzz 
bomb  and  won  first  place  on  Godfrey's 
Talent  Scouts.  Afterwards,  she  cried  until 
her  nerves  snapped  back  in  place. 

"I  still  couldn't  believe  that  I  had  won," 
she  recalls.  "It  was  when  Mr.  Godfrey,  in 
person,  congratulated  me  backstage  that 
I  began  to  relax  and  understand  that  it 
was  a]l  real." 

Part  of  the  prize  included  appearing  as 
a  guest  on  three  of  Arthur's  morning  shows, 
then  Lu  went  back  to  Rochester.  She 
went  back  to  her  old  job  with  a  wonder- 
ful impression  of  Mr.  Godfrey. 

"He's  warm  and  friendly.  Let's  admit 
it,  he's  really  fabulous,"  she  says.  "But  I 
never  thought  I'd  see  him  again." 

A  couple  of  months  later  she  was  called 
back  and  invited  to  be  a  regular  "Little 
Godfrey."  She  R.S.V.P.ed  in  the  affirma- 
tive immediately. 

For  a  time,  Lu  roomed  with  her  Aunt 
Laura  but  found  that  her  hours  and  rou- 
tine in  Manhattan  were  to  be  so  strenuous 
that  even  cutting  down  her  commuting 
time  would  be  a  help.  Lu  and  a  girl  she 
had  met  at  CBS  took  an  apartment  in 
Manhattan,  just  a  block  from  the  East 
River  and  adjoining  Sutton  Place. 

"I  got  my  Christmas  present  last  year 
from  the  department  store,"  she  says.  "It 
was  a  letter  saying  I  had  made  the  final 
payment  on  my  furniture." 

The  apartment  has  three  rooms,  all  of 
which  Lu  has  furnished  tastefully  in  sim- 
ple "modern,"  using  tan  and  dark  green 
and  cocoa-rose  colors. 

"Except  for  that,"  she  says,  pointing  at 
a  chartreuse  chair.  "There,  I  lost  my 
head." 

Her  bedroom  is  a  bit  of  a  menagerie. 
There  are  more  than  a  dozen  stuffed  ani- 


mals  arranged  by  the  bed  and  another 
dozen  dolls  scattered  around  the  room. 

"Grampa  still  sends  me  a  doll  every 
Christmas,  and  I  love  it,"  she  says.  She 
picked  up  one  tiny  doll  which  folds  into 
her  palm.  "I've  had  this  one  since  my 
fifth  birthday." 

Actually,  Lu  Ann  spends  little  time  in 
her  apartment.  Monday  through  Friday, 
she  is  up  about  six-thirty,  dresses  in  a 
skirt  and  sweater,  and  heads  for  the  eight- 
thirty  rehearsal  for  the  Godfrey  morning 
shows.  Monday  and  Tuesday,  she  works 
until  eleven  p.m.  rehearsing  for  the  big 
Wednesday-night  TV  show.  Her  first 
"breather"  doesn't  come  until  Thursday 
night.  (In  between  rehearsals,  she  is  tak- 
ing tap,  ballet  and  vocal  lessons — plus  any- 
thing special  which  Arthur  has  arranged, 
such  as  ice-skating  or  cycling  or  swim- 
ming classes.) 

"Occasionally,  I  have  a  date  on  Thurs- 
day," she  says.  "Usually,  I  go  out  only  on 
weekends." 

Nearly  every  Friday,  after  the  Godfrey 
morning  show,  she  catches  a  plane  for 
Rochester  and  is  with  the  family  until 
Sunday.  At  home,  she  catches  up  on  sleep, 
visits  with  the  old  gang,  makes  a  few 
courtesy  sales  at  her  favorite  record  store, 
helps  Mother  with  the  housework  and 
cooking  and  lives  very  much  the  same  as 
she  did  before  she  ever  became  a  star. 

Actually,  Lu  Ann  Simms  is  one  gal  who 
has  never  left  home  and  has  never  wanted 
to.  Perhaps  that's  why  she  is  so  precise 
as  to  what  kind  of  family  she  wants. 

"Exactly  three  boys  and  a  girl,"  she  says. 
"I  even  have  names  for  the  first  two — 
David  and  Robert." 

Lu  is  quite  serious  about  her  future  but 
not  about  any  particular  young  man  at 
the  present  time. 

"I've  always  had  a  kind  of  brother-sister 
relationship  with  my  dates,"  she  said  smil- 
ing. Then  she  frowned,  thought  for  a 
moment,  and  added,  "But  I'm  twenty-one 
now  and  I  guess  it's  time  to  be  a  little 
more  realistic." 

LjU  has  pretty  much  called  the  plays 
and  set  her  own  pace  with  the  opposite 
sex.  She  once  vowed  she  wouldn't  be 
kissed  until  she  was  sixteen,  and  she  stuck 
to  it.  On  her  sixteenth  birthday,  she  in- 
vited sixteen  boys  and  fifteen  girls  to  her 
party.  Most  of  the  boys  were  trusted 
teammates  who  would  never  have  thought 
of  doing  anything  as  silly  as  kissing  a  girl. 
However,  just  before  the  party  broke  up — 
and  out  of  loyalty  to  their  star  catcher — 
they  gathered  around  Lu  and  pecked  her 
cheek  to  make  her  sixteenth  birthday 
official. 

Today,  a  date  can  make  her  most  happy 
by  taking  her  out  to  the  ball  park.  (She's 
a  rabid  fan  of  both  the  New  York  Yankees 
and  the  Rochester  Red  Wings.)  During 
the  fall,  she  will  settle  for  football. 

"I  enjoy  dancing  on  a  winter  evening," 
she  says,  "if  there  isn't  a  basketball  game 
in  town." 

In  a  serious  vein,  she  hopes  her  groom- 
to-be  shares  her  interests  and  plans  for 
a  moderate-sized  family.  He  would  have 
to  understand,  too,  that  Lu  likes  to  work 
and  work  hard.  She  has  crowded  many 
things  in  her  days  and  thrives  on  it. 

Incidentally,  she  hasn't  given  one  of 
the  opposite  sex  a  black  eye  in  quite  a 
long  time. 

"I  haven't  had  a  fist  fight  in  six  or  seven 
years,"  she  says,  grinning.  "I'm  out  of 
practice." 

Those  seven  years  brought  Lu  Ann  from 
a  chunky  fourteen-year-old  to  a  soft- 
spoken,  princess-pretty  twenty-one.  And 
she  is  very  much  a  princess,  an  American 
princess,  a  kind  of  New  World  princess: 
lovely,  hardworking,  athletic,  talented  and 
celebrated.  Truly,  a  Princess  Charming 
with  a  right  hook. 


not  me... 
yes  you! 


Strap  Tease— Always  fishing 
for  your  straps?  Floating  Ac- 
tion's tangent  supports  over 
cup  sections  keep  shoulder 
straps  comfortably  in  place. 


The  Wash  Out— Is  your  bra 
a  shrinking  violet?  Switch  to 
Circl-O-Form.  It's  wash-test 
proven  to  stay  true  to  its  size, 
and  yours. 


For  fit  without  fidgets  switch  to 
Circl-O-Form  with  FLOATING  ACTlO^ 


T.  M.  REG. 

Ask  for  Circl-O-Form,  the  4-section  cup  bra 
with  exclusive  Floating  Action.  See  it  in  luxu- 
rious fabrics  for  daytime        $^^50 
and  evening  wear,  in  ban-  ^£    as  snown 

deau  and  longline  styles.  Others  to  J8.50 

Circl-O-Form  without  Floating  Action  $2 


For  nearest  store,  write  Dept.  (TSW-4)      159  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  •  Chicago  54  .  Los  Angeles  14  .  Toronto 
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Sid  Caesar's  Time  for  Happiness 


(Continued  from  page  31) 
on  anybody's  TV  set.  But  what  was  this 
about  a  "breathing  spell"  for  the  toughest 
production  schedule  in  the  business?  Your 
Show  Of  Shows  to  be  seen  only  three 
weeks  out  of  four?  Not  every  Saturday 
night?  For  the  millions  of  devotees  who 
could  never  get  enough  of  that  rare  brand 
of  comedy,  a  weekend  without  Sid  and 
Imogene  was  lost  indeed. 

But,  for  Sid  Caesar  himself,  it  has  proved 
to  be  a  weekend  found.  Time  for  happi- 
ness. Time  for  his  family.  Time  to  learn 
what  makes  Sid  Caesar  tick — besides  the 
ever-present  stop  watch  of  TV. 

Reclining  in  the  comfort  of  a  contour 
chair  in  the  huge  living  room  of  his  Park 
Avenue  apartment,  Sid  counts  the  bless- 
ings which  stem  from  Your  Show  Of  Shows' 
current  three-weeks-on,  one-week-off  ar- 
rangement. Tells  what  it  means  to  have 
eight  consecutive  days  each  month  free 
from  the  clock's  tyrannical  second  hand. 

"Tick-tick,  tick-tick — click!"  Sid  grim- 
aces, mimicking  a  stop  watch.  "Oops!  A 
crisis!  We've  got  to  cut!  Not  minutes,  mind 
you.  A  minute's  long-range  stuff — a  min- 
ute is  like  a  year.  But  seconds — oh,  boy! — 
on  account  of  split  seconds,  everybody 
works  up  ulcers.  The  routine  is  too  long. 
Emergency!  Got  to  cut  twelve  seconds. 
Where'U  we  find  twelve  seconds?  Okay, 
let's  go  back  to  the  pantomime  and  slice 
that  thinner.  Then  we'll  chop  four  sec- 
onds off  the  Professor  von  Sedative  num- 
ber, add  seven  seconds  to  the  guest-star 
sketch,  disregard  three  seconds  in  a  bit  I 
do  with  Imogene,  total  it  all  up,  divide 
by  three  and  pray  that  we'll  wind  up  at 
10: 29V2  P.M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time!" 

With  a  bonanza  of  eight  days'  surcease 
from  rehearsals,  friends  and  acquaintances 
naturally  assumed  that  the  Caesars  would 
"get  away  from  it  all"  every  month — traipse 
off  to  Bermuda  or  Key  Largo  or  places 
equally  exotic.  Sid's  answer  to  such  think- 
ing is:  "Show  me  a  timetable,  and  butter- 
flies start  beating  their  little  wings  inside 
my  stomach.  Warn  me  that  the  curtain 
goes  up  promptly  at  8: 40,  and  I'll  choose 
a  neighborhood  movie!" 

When  pressed  further  for  a  positive 
statement  as  to  his  layoff-time  preferences, 
Sid,  the  Park  Avenue  apartment-dweller, 
says,  "I  just  like  to  visit  New  York." 

In  other  words:  Don't  let's  get  too  or- 
ganized .  .  .  let's  just  be  relaxed. 

There  are  circumstances,  though,  that 
thwart  any  humoring  of  personal  prefer- 
ences. Take  last  fall,  for  instance,  when 
the  first  of  Sid's  scarcely-believable  "free" 
weeks  came  along.  No  sketches  to  help 
write.  No  lines  to  memorize.  No  scenes 
to  rehearse.  No  costumes  to  be  fitted. 
Nothing  but  a  long,  easy  loaf  in  the  Indian- 
summer  sun  up  at  Westport,  Connecticut, 
where  he  and  Florence  and  their  two  chil- 
dren were  occupying  a  summer  house. 
Actually,  Sid  was  loafing  on  the  outside 
and  ticking  off  the  seconds  on  the  inside. 
Then — back  in  harness  again.  Three 
driving  weeks  of  hammering  together  an 
hour-and-a-half  television  revue.  Three 
weeks  of  being  clobbered  by  the  stop 
watch.  When  the  next  layoff  period  came 
along,  where  was  Sid?  Poised  for  flight 
to  freedom?  Geared  for  gayety  and  care- 
free fun?  Not  quite.  With  nerves  all  a- 
tingle  and  stomach  askew,  Sid  vacationed 
at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital! 

Illogically,  inconsistently,  as  if  to  dem- 
onstrate that  old  adage  about  the  busman's, 
holiday,  Sid  chose  to  surround  his  hospital 
1    bed  with  stark  reminders  of  the  very  thing 

M  that  seemed  to  cause  his  jitters.  After  the 
team  of  medicos  had  quit  probing  him 
and  had  retired  to  compare  notes,  Sid  or- 
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dered  a  16-mm  sound  film  projector 
brought  to  his  room.  He  ordered,  also, 
several  dozen  kinescopes  of  Your  Show 
Of  Shows  and  had  them  run  off  on  a  screen 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed. 

"Gave  me  a  rare  opportunity  to  check 
up  on  my  technique,"  Sid  blandly  ex- 
plains. "I  wanted  to  see  where  I  was  hit- 
ting it  right  on  the  nose  and  where  I  was 
making  mistakes." 

Sort  of  raises  a  few  questions:  Wasn't 
Sid  Caesar  being  unduly  cautious?  Could 
it  be  that  he  never  takes  notice  of  the 
consistent  high  praise  heaped  on  his  head 
by  critics  and  public  alike?  How  "per- 
fectionist" can  you  get? 

Obviously,  no  "outside  interests"  can 
ever  supersede  Sid's  all-consuming  drive 
toward  perfection  as  a  performer.  How- 
ever, hobby-wise,  he  has  gone  through 
a  few  revealing  phases  .  .  .  and  is  smack 
in  the  middle  of  a  phase,  right  now. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  back  when  Sid's 
most  ardent  wish  was  to  go  on  an  African 
safari  and  hunt  big  game. 

He  had  been  assembling  an  impressive 
collection  of  firearms.  He  quit  only  when 
the  collection  had  reached  arsenal  pro- 
portions. He  owned  pistols,  revolvers,  au- 
tomatics, .22  caliber  rifles,  shotguns,  and 
guns  for  doing  in  deer  and  guns  for  an- 
nihilating elephants.    The  works. 

This  was  riding  a  hobby  with  the  spurs 
dug  deep.  There  was  only  one  hitch — the 
sight  of  a  wounded  animal  made  Sid  phys- 
ically and  spiritually  ill.  He  found  that  out 
on  a  hunting  trip  in  upstate  New  York. 
Sid  took  a  bead  on  a  beautiful  deer,  fired, 
and  bagged  it. 

"I  began  shaking  like  a  1919  jalopy," 
Sid  relates.  "There  I  stood,  pop-eyed, 
slack-jawed — a  true  huntsman  right  down 
to  my  wobbly  knees.  I  knew  there  was 
something  I  was  supposed  to  do.  Then  I 
remembered.  The  game  laws  demand  that 
you  fill  out  a  tag  and  attach  it  forthwith 
to  your  kill.  Calm?  Coordinated?  Why, 
I  clutched  my  fountain  pen  in  all  six 
thumbs  and  dashed  off  my  name  just  like 
that.    Only,   I  spelled  it  'Ceezer.'  " 

Sid  still  has  the  pistols,  the  rifles  and 
the  shotguns.  All  he's  lost  is  the  yen  to 
use  them. 

Nowadays,  a  less  rugged,  much  more 
enduring  and  rewarding  hobby  holds  sway 
in  the  Caesar  household.  The  nicest  aspect 
of  it  is  that  it's  a  husband-wife  enthusiasm. 
Both  Sid  and  Florence  have  been  building 
an  impressive  collection  of  paintings. 
Vlaminck,  Igor,  Kallem  and  Roualt  are 
among  the  modern  masters  occupying  wall 
space  in  the  Caesars'  apartment. 

"Florence  and  I  discovered  that  we  both 
respond  to  the  same  things  in  a  painting," 
Sid  says.  "For  some  time  we  did  nothing 
about  it,  because  we  both  shared  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  a  good  painting  cost 
about  a  million  dollars.  That  isn't  so.  We've 
found  that  the  work  of  important,  re- 
spected artists  is  priced  within  reach  of 
people  who  really  want  to  own  and  en- 
joy it." 

Even  their  six-year-old  daughter  Mi- 
chele  has  been  drawn  into  a  deeper  ap- 
preciation of  the  arts.  The  Caesars  hold 
membership  in  New  York's  famed  Museum 
of  Modern  Art.  Recently,  the  Museum 
launched  a  parent-child  art  course  where 
the  rudiments  of  painting  were  taught  but 
the  widest  latitude  in  self-expression  was 
encouraged.  Florence  and  Michele  joined 
the  class.  Both  mother  and  daughter  ab- 
sorbed some  exciting  know-how  in  the 
uses  of  form  and  color.  In  no  time  at  all, 
they  were  creating  .  .  .  and  toting  home 
their  respective  efforts  for  Sid  to  admire. 

Last  summer,  Florence — now  quite  adept 
with  pallette  and  brush — switched  exper- 


imentally from  watercolors  to  oils.  She 
came  up  with  a  remarkably  creditable  first 
effort  in  this  medium — a  moody  study  of 
their  summer  house  in  Westport.  Today, 
proudly  framed,  it  hangs  on  their  living- 
room  wall  in  the  illustrious  company  of 
more  renowned  artists.  Richard  Caesar, 
age  two,  eyes  the  painting  searchingly, 
trying  to  fathom  the  elusive  but  familiar 
something  he  sees  in  it. 

Sid  and  Florence  have  been  putting  his 
new-found  leisure  time  to  a  lot  of  un- 
spectacular but  satisfying  prowling — the 
art  galleries,  odd,  out-of-the-way  restau- 
rants where  bizarre  food  is  featured,  un- 
usual foreign  films,  and  occasional  social- 
izing with  friends.  Anything  goes,  just  so 
long  as  it  doesn't  involve  timetables. 

Sid's  considerable  record  collection  is 
eloquent  proof  of  his  love  of  music.  He 
likes  listening  and  he  likes  playing  it.  Few 
people  realize  that  he  was  once  a  profes- 
sional. He  studied  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  (in  fact,  worked  as  a  doorman, 
nights,  at  the  Capitol  Theatre  on  Broadway 
in  order  to  pay  his  tuition)  and  later 
played  tenor  sax  and  clarinet  with  the 
bands  of  Charlie  Spivak,  Shep  Fields  and 
Claude  Thornhill. 

He  is  enthusiastic  about  jazz  in  every 
idiom  from  tailgate  Dixie  to  progressive 
bop.  Mention  the  name  of  George  Shear- 
ing and  Sid  will  really  come  alive  with 
admiring  comments  on  Shearing's  com- 
plex music.  Let  the  talk  veer  toward  the 
classics  and  he  will  keep  the  conversa- 
tional ball  rolling  in  equally  animated 
fashion.  Glazounov,  Debussy,  Bach,  Tschai- 
kovsky — these  are  names  that  bring  a  glint 
to  Sid's  eye.  They  are  names  that  elicit 
some  astute,  discerning  comment  from 
television's  top-drawer  comedian.  And  yet, 
even  while  he  discusses  these  musical 
"greats,"  there  is  an  inescapable  wistful- 
ness  in  his  manner. 

The  fact  is  that  Sid  has  a  difficult-to- 
disguise  yearning  to  perform  the  works  of 
some  of  these  masters.  Sid  is  especially 
intrigued  with  the  challenge  (perform- 
ance-wise) that  lies  in  the  rarely  heard 
saxophone  concerti  of  composers  like  De- 
bussy and  Ibert.  But  the  die  is  cast.  Sid 
Caesar's  destiny  lies  in  making  laughter, 
not  music. 

Backstage  at  NBC's  Center  Theatre, 
where  Your  Show  Of  Shows  originates, 
Sid  and  Imogene  go  through  a  ritual  al- 
most every  Saturday  night  after  the  show 
"fades  to  black"  on  your  TV  set.  They'll 
stare  pop-eyed  at  each  other,  shaking  their 
heads  in  disbelief. 

Sid  will  moan,  "Waow!" 

Imogene  will  wail,  "Yeek!" 

Sid'll  say,  "Thank  God,  that  one's  over!" 

Imogene  gasps,  "That  one  was  the  last 
one!    We've  had  it!" 

Sid  adds,  "And  we'll  never  top  it!" 

Imogene  says,  "That  one  was  .it!" 

Sid  groans,  "We're  finished.    Kaput!" 

After  a  few  more  agonized  "Ows!"  and 
"Wows!"  both  of  them  will  snap  out  of 
this  zany  routine  and  begin  adjusting 
themselves,  mentally,  to  the  work  sched- 
ule that  resumes  next  Monday   morning. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Sid  looks  for- 
ward to  the  non-schedule  Mondays  .  .  . 
to  the  eight  precious  days  that  are  devoid 
of  clicking  stop  watches. 

Comes  his  periodical  eight-day  holiday 
and  Sid  is  determined  to  mosey  along  at 
his  own  leisurely  pace.  Arrange  him  no 
split  second  schedule,  if  you  please.  Pack 
him  no  luggage.    Plan  him  no  trips. 

Standing  at  his  window  and  looking 
down  at  the  Park  Avenue  traffic,  twelve 
stories  below,  Sid  murmurs  again,  "I  just 
like  to  visit  New  York." 


What's  My  Father's 
Line? 


(Continued  from  page  61) 
make    my    millions,    but    I'd    be    satisfied 
with  Pops'  position.    You  just  bet  I  would. 

But  I  want  to  be  an  engineer.  TV  or 
radio  hasn't  got  enough  action  for  me.  I 
want  to  design  cars  or  airplanes.  Make  a 
lot  of  changes.  Sure,  you  get  well  paid 
for  broadcasting,  but  what  is  it  after  all? 
What  does  it  accomplish?  Dad  does  just 
the  same  old  thing  day  after  day.  No  ac- 
tion, no  excitement.  I  don't  see  how  he 
stands  it.  I  go  for  adventure  stuff.  Stock 
car  racing,  flying,  bobsledding.  Anything 
with  a  lot  of  action  to  it. 

Pops  has  to  spend  all  his  time  talking  to 
people.  There's  no  fun  in  that.  But  I 
guess  you  could  call  Dad  the  conservative 
type.  Like  the  time  Johnny  (that's  my 
older  brother,  who's  at  Andover)  and  me 
wanted  Pops  to  buy  a  fire-engine  red  car, 
and  he  wanted  a  dark  green  one.  So  we 
all  settled  on  a  two-tone  black  and  red  job. 
But  I  sure  did  like  that  bright  red  car. 

And  Dad  reads  all  the  time.  He  likes 
Shakespeare  and  stuff  like  that.  I  guess 
you  could  say  that  his  hobby  is  reading. 
I  almost  never  read  newspapers  except  to 
look  at  the  automobile  ads.  And  I  sneaked 
a  look  at  a  couple  of  Johnny's  Mickey 
Spillanes,  just  so  I'd  know  what  was  going 
on.  But,  when  it  comes  to  Shakespeare,  I 
get  enough  of  that  in  school.  But  I  guess 
Dad  doesn't  care  whether  I  read  or  not. 
If  he  did,  he'd  tell  me  about  it.  He  sure 
lets  you  know  if  he  doesn't  like  anything. 
Like  the  time  I  shoveled  snow  off  the  path 
just  the  width  of  the  shovel — Judas! 

It's  kind  of  hard  now  that  I'm  putting 
it  down  on  paper  to  say  just  what  Dad  is 
like.  You  see,  he  hasn't  time  to  play 
games  or  take  part  in  sports  with  us.  Like 
during  the  week,  he  doesn't  get  home  until 
nine  o'clock.  And  there's  just  time  for 
me  to  say  hello  when  I'm  supposed  to  go 
to  bed.  Saturdays,  he's  home,  and  some- 
times we  play  tennis  or,  if  it's  hot,  go  for 
a  swim.  He's  a  swell  swimmer.  I'm  no- 
where near  as  good.  But  to  get  back  to 
his  hours.  He  leaves  the  house  just  after 
I'  go  to  school.  And  Mother  says  it's  like 
getting  Dagwood,  the  guy  in  the  comic 
strips,  off  in  the  morning.  You  know  how 
Dagwood  drinks  his  coffee  standing  up 
and  whooshes  out  the  door  and  just  catches 
his  train  on  the  run.  Well,  I  guess  that's 
just  like  Pops.  Only  he's  more  dignified. 
I  think  my  father  is  the  most  dignified 
man  I  know. 

I  listen  to  Dad's  news  broadcasts.  But 
Mother  won't  let  me  stay  up  on  Sunday 
nights  to  see  What's  My  Line?  It  comes  on 
too  late.  But  I've  seen  it  a  couple  of 
times  and  I  think  Dad  is  a  good  moderator. 
I'm  not  one  of  those  kids  who  rush  to 
the  TV  set  every  chance  they  get,  either. 
Sure,  I  like  some  things  fine.  I  like  Red 
Buttons  and  Sid  Caesar.  Godfrey's  one  of 
my  favorites.  I  think  Ed  Murrow's  swell 
and  I  liked  Victory  At  Sea — Dad  got  me  the 
record  album,  I  liked  the  music  so  much. 
I've  got  a  lot  of  records  and  I  play  them 
all  the  time.  But  mostly  I  like  drawing 
cars,  even  if  I  can  only  draw  them  in  pro- 
file. Pops  says  if  I  spent  as  much  time 
studying  as  I  do  drawing  cars  I  could  get 
101  instead  of  the  89  I  got  last  month.  Dad 
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didn't    think    much    of    that    average.      I 
thought  it  was  okay  myself. 

Sometimes  I  don't  quite  know  what  Dad 
expects.  But  adults  have  funny  ideas. 
Johnny,  my  brother,  he  came  out  thirty  - 
second  in  a  class  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred. Dad  didn't  think  too  much  of  that, 
either.  But  I'll  be  lucky  if  I  ever  do  that 
well,  I  guess.  But  Pops  is  sure  tough 
about  school.  He  doesn't  care  so  much 
about  Buncey's  grades  (she's  my  kid  sis- 
ter). Maybe  he  thinks  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  girls  know  much.  And  I  guess 
maybe  he's  right.  I  don't  think  too  much 
of  girls,  either. 

But  Dad  is  okay  in  some  ways.  Johnny 
and  I  can  pick  any  college  we  want  to  go 
to.  Of  course,  we  both  have  to  go  to 
Andover  first.  Dad  thinks  that's  tops. 
Johnny  is  going  on  to  Yale.  He  used  to 
want  to  go  to  M.I.T.  I  still  w*ant  to  go 
there.  Johnnv  wants  to  be  an  engineer, 
too.  Pops'  father  was  an  M.I.T.  engineer, 
so  maybe  it  runs  in  the  family. 

I  guess  Dad  is  what  you  call  a  perfec- 
tionist, if  that's  the  way  you  use  the  word. 
Everything  has  got  to  be  just  so.  And, 
boy,  he  notices  every  little  detail,  like 
clean  handkerchiefs  and  shiny  shoes  and 
what  all.  You'd  think  he'd  be  too  busy, 
but  somehow  he  never  is!  Every  once  in 
a  while,  he'll  take  a  look  at  my  room, 
where  I've  got  my  records  and  tape  record- 
ings and  drawings  all  over  the  place,  and 
raise  the  roof  until  I  put  everything  away. 

He's  a  bug  on  a  lot  of  other  things,  too. 
Take  exercise,  for  instance.  I  do  push-ups 
and  bends  every  morning  and  night.  So 
does  Johnny.  At  least,  I  guess  he  still  does 
them  at  school.  But,  anyway,  Dad  com- 
missioned Johnny  to  show  me  how  to  do 
them  right,  after  Pops  had  come  in  and 
watched  me  for  a  few  minutes  one  morn- 
ing. They're  a  nuisance  to  do  every  day. 
But  I  guess  maybe  Pops  has  something. 
My  shoulders  have  broadened  out  quite  a 
lot  since  I  started  doing  them. 

But  I'll  hand  Pops  one  thing.  He's  fair 
and  he  keeps  his  word.  One  night  at  the 
dinner  table,  he  and  a  friend  of  his  were 
talking  about  history  and  he  asked  this 
guy  who  Chester  Arthur's  first  vice-presi- 
dent was.  Then,  taking  a  look  at  me,  he 
said,  "I'll  give  you  fifty  dollars  if  you  can 
answer  that  one."  Well,  I  had  just  finished 
looking  at  a  book  on  presidents  and  I 
knew  Arthur  didn't  have  a  vice-president. 
Because  he  took  over  when  Garfield  was 
shot — see?  So  I  spoke  right  up.  You 
should  have  seen  the  look  on  Pops'  face. 
But  he  paid  up  right  away,  too.  That  was 
one  time  that  cracking  a  book  paid  off! 

Then  there  was  the  time  he  asked  me 
if  I  knew  anything  about  combustion  en- 
gines. Said  if  I  was  going  to  waste  a  lot 
of  time  drawing  cars,  I'd  better  learn  what 
made  them  run.  So,  a  few  nights  later,  he 
asked  me  again  if  I  knew  (he  never  for- 
gets anything)  and  I  said  no.  So  he  be- 
gan to  get  a  little  mad  and  asked  me  if  I 
hadn't  read  up  on  them  as  he'd  told  me  to. 
I  said,  "Yes,  sir,  I  had,  but  I  hadn't  un- 
derstood it."  So  Dad  told  me  to  bring 
him  the  book  and  he'd  explain  it.  Well,  it 
went  all  right  for  a  while,  and  then  Dad 
had  to  admit  he  couldn't  understand  it  all, 
either.  We  had  a  good  laugh  out  of  that. 

The  thing  I  like  best  is  to  hear  Dad  talk 
about  what's  going  on.  World  events  and 
things  like  that.  He's  interesting  to  listen 
to.  After  all,  he  knows  everything  that's 
going  on.  And  I  respect  his  opinions.  I 
can  only  remember  one  Presidential  elec- 
tion, and  I  was  on  the  same  side  as  Dad. 
After  all,  he  knows  what  it's  all  about. 

Well,  I  guess  I'll  sign  off  now.  It's  been 
harder  than  I  thought  it  would  be  to  tell 
R  you  what  Pops  is  like.  But  I  guess  you 
have  to  say  he's  more  intelligent  than  most 
people.  He's  smarter,  thinks  faster,  and 
know's  all  the  answers.  At  least,  that's 
how  he  looks  to  me. 
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THIS  IS  MY  LINE 


By  JOHN  DALY 


Well,  after  reading  what  my  son 
Charles  has  to  say  about  me,  I  felt 
a  little  as  if  I  had  been  walking 
down  the  street  in  my  shorts.  I  suppose 
you  never  really  know  how  you  look  to  the 
other  fellow,  even  if  the  other  fellow  turns 
out  to  be  your  own  thirteen-year-old  son. 
Charles  is  so  much  like  me  it's  frightening. 
And  I  presume  this  will  be  impossible  for 
him  to  believe.  But,  every  once  in  a  while, 
I  have  the  eerie  feeling  that  time  has 
turned  backward  and  that  I  am  looking 
into  an  inverted  mirror,  watching  myself 
at  his  age.  Every  mannerism,  every  ges- 
ture, the  way  he  thinks,  is  reminiscent  of 
me  at  thirteen. 

So  Charles  thinks  there's  no  excitement 
in  television  or  radio,  eh?  Well,  I  covered 
the  war,  most  of  the  top  news  events  of 
the  last  decade,  nine  political  conventions, 
have  done  seven  news  broadcasts  a  week 
and  interviewed  most  of  the  people  who 
have  made  news  in  our  time.  I  have  run 
all  over  the  world  from  the  Middle  East 
to  South  America  to  Europe  and  the  Aleu- 
tians. What  does  he  want  for  excitement? 
Riddle  me  that. 

Charles  thinks  he  doesn't  care  about 
news,  people  or  politics,  but  I'd  like  you  to 
come  up  to  our  house  in  Rye  some  after- 
noon when  he's  listening  to  Ed  Murrow's 
album,  "You  Can  Hear  It  Now,"  and  watch 
the  rapt  look  on  his  face  as  he  digests 
what  is  being  said  by  people  like  Churchill 
or  F.D.R.  Also,  I'd  like  you  to  see  him 
some  day  when  he's  making  a  news  re- 
cording on  his  tape  recorder.  He'll  look 
out  of  the  window  and  record  events  he 
sees  happening.  Or  he'll  make  up  "news 
stories  and  transcribe  them.  If  that  doesn't 
mean  he's  interested  in  things  that  are 
happening,  I'm  losing  my  balance. 

Charles  has  really  an  excellent  knowl- 
edge of  contemporary  history.  He  knows 
names,  dates  and  events.  And  don't  be 
taken  in  about  his  not  reading  the  papers. 
Every  once  in  a  while,  he'll  come  up  with 
something  I've  missed.  Charles  wants  to 
be  an  engineer,  and  I  hope  he  will  be.  But 
I  want  him  to  be  the  articulate  kind.  A 
man  who  knows  what  is  going  on  around 
him  and  who  has  a  point  of  view  he  can 
express.  There'll  be  no  ivory  tower  for 
either  Charles  or  his  brother  Johnny,  of 
that  I  am  sure. 

Charles  has  an  excellent,  quick  mind. 
When  he  was  just  a  youngster,  he  could 
identify  planes  by  their  silhouettes  miles 
up  in  the  air.  -  It  was  really  remarkable. 
He  spends  hours  drawing  cars — and,  I 
must  admit,  does  a  pretty  good  job  of  it. 
But  I  still  think  it  would  make  more  sense 
if  he  knew  what  made  them  run.  But 
maybe  I'm  trying  to  rush  things.  If  he 
really  is  interested,  he'll  want  to  know, 
and  then  he'll  make  it  his  business  to  find 
out.     Every  once  in  a  while,  I  make  the 
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No    matter    what    Charles    says,    John 
thinks    his    drawings    are    pretty    good! 


mistake  that  I  am  sure  is  common  to  all 
parents  of  teen-age  boys.  I  think  he  is 
more  mature  than  he  is,  and  probably  ex- 
pect more  of  him  than  I  should.  That's 
his  size  and  poise,  of  course.  His  size  is 
due  to  vitamins  and  heredity.  His  poise 
stems  from  his  mother's  careful  training. 

But  it  gives  you  a  jolt,  when  you  think 
you  are  talking  to  a  semi-adult,  to  find 
that  he's  really  just  a  kid  with  a  kid's  re- 
actions. And  that's  the  way  it  should  be. 
Goodness  knows,  you  aren't  in  your  teens 
very  long.  I  do  the  same  with  my  older 
boy.  Johnny's  sixteen  now,  and  at  times 
he  seems  older  than  I.  Then,  at  other 
times,  he's  incredibly  young.  Johnny  is 
very  much  like  his  mother.  Not  at  all  like 
Charles  or  me.  He's  quiet,  thoughtful  and 
self-contained.  Maybe  that's  why  Charles 
describes  him  as  the  "suave,  continental 
type."  Johnny  almost  never  loses  his  tem- 
per. I  don't  lose  mine  very  often,  but, 
when  I  do,  I  blow  up.  So  does  Charles. 
It's  me  all  over  again. 

I  don't  have  too  much  time  at  home 
these  days  but,  at  that,  I  am  probably  one 
of  the  greatest  family  men  you've  run 
across  in  a  long  while.  We  have  a  pleas- 
ant family  life  and  we  all  share  in  it. 
One  of  us  will  say  "Let's  go  up  to  Andover 
to  see  Johnny,"  and  there's  never  any 
question  of  who  will  go  or  who  will  stay 
home.  We  all  pile  in  the  car  at  five  in 
the  morning  and  drive  up  to  see  brother. 
I'd  like  to  be  able  to  spend  more  time 
with  Charles  and  Buncey,  my  little  girl — 
and  my  wife,  too,  for  that  matter.  But 
I've  taken  on  the  job  as  vice-president  of 
ABC,  and  that — with  my  news  broadcasts 
and  What's  My  Line?— makes  life  a  little 
crowded  right  now.  It's  only  in  the  last 
five  months  that  I've  been  able  to  have 
Saturdays  to  myself,  and  I  may  lose  them 
at  any  minute. 

I  am  a  little  worried  when  I  hear  that 
Charles  does  not  like  to  talk  to  people.  I 
think  that's  probably  my  fault.  Because 
my  life  is  so  rushed,  I  like  to  spend  as 
much  time  with  the  family  as  possible, 
so  we  entertain  very  little  and  see  very 
few  people  when  I  am  at  home  on  week- 
ends. Sometimes  I  think  it  is  bad  for 
Charles,  who  is  remarkably  self-sufficient 
and  can  spend  hours  alone  in  his  room, 
which  is  his  castle,  playing  his  records  and 
making  recordings.  But  he'll  be  away  at 
school  soon  and  will  be  with  people  more 
than  he  is  now.  Maybe  he'll  find  that  he 
likes  them  better  than  he  thinks. 

I  certainly  remember  the  episode  of  the 
vice-president  and  the  fifty  dollars.  And 
maybe  you  think  Charles  didn't  exact  pay- 
ment then  and  there!  But  that  was  one 
time  I  was  glad  to  pay  up.  He's  right 
about  the  combustion  engine,  too.  The 
darn  things  are  more  complicated  than  I 
thought.  Naturally,  I'm  flattered  that  my 
son  thinks  I'm  smarter  than  most  people, 
but  it  scares  me,  too.  What  will  happen 
when  he  finds  out  that  I'm  not,  and  that 
the  answers  elude  me  just  as  they  do  him? 
But  maybe  by  that  time  he'll  be  old  enough 
to  realize  that  nobody  knows  all  the  an- 
swers and  it  won't  matter  so  much. 

Charles  has  got  one  other  thing  wrong, 
too.  If  he  doesn't  like  girls,  why  does  he 
spend  so  much  time  on  the  phone  talking 
to  that  young  lady  in  Harrison? 


(Continued  from  page  49) 
a   never-ending  thrill. 

Yet,  not  too  many  weeks  ago,  it  almost 
ended.  Quietly  full  of  the  mounting  differ- 
ences between  him  and  his  pretty  wife, 
one  morning  Dean  Martin  had  slung  some 
suits  over  his  shoulder,  his  golf  clubs  over 
his  arm,  and  had  unceremoniously  driven 
away. 

Ask  Dean  now  whether,  in  all  fairness, 
it  would  take  more  adjusting  for  any  wife 
to  be  married  to  half  of  the  fabulous  team 
of  Martin  and  Lewis — whether  it  wouldn't 
be  harder  for  her  to  adjust — and  he  says 
frankly,  "I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  be  the  wife  of  any  man,"  he 
adds  gravely. 

But,  during  their  brief  separation,  to- 
gether they  worked  out  the  foundation 
for  one  of  Hollywood's  happiest  marriages, 
frankly  analyzing  their  own  fundamental 
differences  and  just  why  the  great  ad- 
venture had  dulled.  And  theirs  have  al- 
ways been  fundamental  differences.  In 
years,  in  backgrounds,  in  patterns  of  liv- 
ing, and  in  temperament.  When  they  mar- 
ried they  had  nothing  in  common  but  love. 

And  yet — Dean  Martin  has  always  come 
from  behind.  Nobody  but  a  gambler  would 
have  predicted  any  future  for  him,  in  the 
first  place.  And  nobody  but  the  home- 
town gamblers,  who  hung  out  in  the  back 
of  the  cigar  store  where  he  worked,  ever 
did.  They  stared  moist-eyed  into  their 
beers  when  he  sang,  and  they  made  up 
the  kitty  to  help  start  him  in  show  busi- 
ness. Aiter  too  many  discouraging  years, 
he  connected  with  Jerry  Lewis,  and  to- 
gether they  hit  upon  their  own  fabulous 
brand  of  legal  lunacy.  They  were  appear- 
ing in  a  night  club  in  Miami,  Florida,  when 
Dean  saw  a  dreamy  little  blonde  in  a  blue 


The  Heart  Grows  Fonder 

dress  and  wide  picture  hat  sitting  at  a 
table,  and  his  heart  flipped. 

Jeanne  Biegger,  that  year's  Orange  Bowl 
Queen,  was  the  darling  of  her  own  col- 
legiate crew-cut  crowd,  and  ten  years 
younger  than  Dean.  She'd  never  been  any- 
where. And  anywhere  Dean'  hadn't  been, 
nobody  booked.  Theirs  was  a  whirlwind 
romance.  They  went  for  long,  quiet  drives 
along  the  ocean.  Out  of  the  spotlight,  Dean 
was  characteristically  quiet.  But  he  said 
enough.  "We're  going  to  get  married,"  he 
said.  "You're  kidding,"  said  Jeanne.  He 
was  then  dissolving  an  unhappy  first 
marriage.  "When  I  get  my  divorce,  I'll 
send  for  you,"  he  said. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  impress,  other 
than  to  assure  her  mother  that  his  was  a 
legitimate  occupation  and  that  he  meant 
right  by  her  daughter.  "I'll  take  care  of 
her.  I  won't  let  anything  happen  to  her," 
he  said  quietly.  To  Dean  Martin,  Jeanne 
was,  in  a  sense,  his  own  lost  youth.  Part 
of  her  charm  for  him  was  the  fact  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  his  own  world,  that 
she'd  always  been  sheltered  and  protected. 
She  was  the  princess  in  the  ivory  tower. 

Three  years  later,  Jeanne  was  to  re- 
member Dean's  remark  about  being  happy 
that  she  knew  nothing  about  show  busi- 
ness. He  would  just  as  soon,  he  said,  she 
would  remain  as  far  removed  from  it  as 
possible. 

Dean  Martin  is  far  more  sensitive  than 
most  people  suspect,  and  his  emotions  run 
very  deep.  He  says  little.  Then  one  day — 
he  just  isn't  around  any  more.  .  .  . 

"I've  always  had  a  sort  of  shell  around 
me,"  he  says  now.  "I  never  did  talk  much. 
That  was  a  lot  of  our  trouble,  really.  Al- 
though I've  talked  more  the  last  three 
years  than  I  ever  have  before." 


But  he  still  didn't  talk  too  much.  An 
unhappy  Jeanne  said  Dean  had  many  busi- 
ness problems  and  he  just  had  to  get 
away  and  think.  But  to  a  close  friend  she 
said,  too,  "I'm  sure  I've  made  mistakes. 
I  must  have.  But  Dean  never  told  me.  If 
only  he  had  criticized  me  more,  he's  the 
quietest  man   in  the  world — " 

On  one  score,  Jeanne  was  exceptionally 
quiet,  too.  What  she  didn't  say — and  what 
she  had  sworn  her  doctor  not  to  reveal — 
was  that  she  was  going  to  have  a  baby. 

"When  Dean  walked  out,  I  wasn't  sure 
he  would  be  back.  But  I  wouldn't  for  five 
minutes  have  wanted  him  to  come  back  if 
he  hadn't  wanted  to,"  she  explains  now.  "I 
wouldn't  have  wanted  him  to  come  back 
just  because  I  was  expecting  a  baby.  I 
wanted  to  see  if  he  wouldn't  come  back 
on  his  own  .  .  . 

"Actually,  our  trouble  was  just  about 
twenty -five  percent  our  own  situation  and 
about  seventy-five  percent  Dean's  business 
worries,"  Jeanne  says  candidly.  "And  we 
were  much  closer  during  our  separation 
than  anybody  knew.  During  this  time,  we 
both  did  a  lot  of  quiet  thinking.  We  both 
went  to  church  more  often.  And  we 
talked  more  than  we'd  ever  talked  before." 

And,  as  Dean  says,  summing  it  up  typi- 
cally in  a  few  words,  "We  both  understand 
each  other  a  lot  better  now."  Adding, 
"Jeanne  doesn't  ask  as  many  questions — 
and  I  talk  a  little  more — " 

"How  can  I  know  what  I've  been  doing 
wrong  if  you  don't  tell  me?"  Jeanne  would 
say,  during  those  first  unhappy,  miserable 
days  they  were  apart.  "After  all,  I'm  not 
a  mindreader.  This  could  go  on  for  years 
and  years."  And,  as  she  says  now,  "Dean 
was  so  filled  with  everything — he  really 
talked!     He   would    call   me   from   Jerry's 
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house,  when  he  was  staying  there,  and 
talk  for  two  straight  hours  at  a  time.  Just 
talking  about  things  in  general.  I  thought 
he  was  right  about  half  of  them,  and  about 
the  other  half  .  .  .  well — I  could  under- 
stand why  he  thought  as  he  did." 

One  basic  misunderstanding  was  Dean's 
insistence  on  drawing  a  line  between  his 
home  and  his  career,  which  has  always 
been  a  tender  subject  with  him.  He  would 
never  discuss  business  matters  at  home, 
and  Jeanne,  anxious  to  be  an  active  part- 
ner,   couldn't   understand   why. 

"I'm  an  inquisitive  person,"  says  Jeanne, 
analyzing  aloud  why  they've  differed  on 
this  score.  "It's  natural  for  me  to  be  in- 
terested in  whatever  he's  doing,  and  to 
want  to  be  a  vital  part  of  it.  I  always 
thought  marriage  should  be  a  marriage 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  body  and 
soul.  To  be  shut  away  from  these  things 
would   make   me   feel    so   utterly   useless. 

"Dean  recognizes  this  now,"  she  goes 
on.  "He  understands  I  couldn't  be  happy 
being  completely  shut  away."  Thus,  any 
concessions  he's  made  here,  Jeanne  appre- 
ciates all  the  more,  realizing  how  strongly 
he  feels  about  the  whole  thing. 

Both  agree  that,  by  nature,  Dean  Martin 
isn't  a  very  "pliable"  person.  But  her  hus- 
band goes  further  than  this.  "In  my  own 
way,  I'm  very  stubborn,"  he  says.  "It  can 
be  something  small,  but  if  I  think  it's  right 
— it's  right  .  .  .  until  it's  proven  otherwise. 
And  I've  never  inflicted  my  worries  on 
others.  If  I  have  troubles,  I  keep  them  in- 
side. I  didn't  want  Jeannie  to  know  my 
troubles  or  to  be  concerned  about  them. 
If  a  man  has  worries,  he  works  them  out. 
That's  the  way  it  should  be. 

"Jeanne  takes  it  easier  now.  But  she 
used  to  worry  about  everything.  My 
work,  my  shows,  my  records,  our  home — 
everything.  We've  talked  about  it,  and  she 
understands  now.  Before,  she  wanted  to 
be  a  part  of  the  business  end,  too.  And 
now  she  is  a  part  of  it — but  in  a  different 
way.  She  lets  me  worry  about  the  money, 
and  she  worries  about  the  home  and  chil- 
dren.   And  we  talk." 

So  serious  is  Dean  on  the  subject  of  his 
home  life  that,  even  talking  in  the  midst 
of  rehearsals  for  his  appearances  on  Col- 
gate Comedy  Hour,  he's  seemingly  ob- 
livious to  all  the  pandemonium  of  tele- 
vision production  careening  around  him, 
as  he  talks  about  how  much  this  means. 
His  family — Jeanne,  Dino,  Jr.,  and  Ricci. 
Talking  about  how  much  of  his  happiness 
depends  on  them.  How,  when  he  closes 
his  front  door  every  evening,  he  shuts  in 
a  whole  special  world — his  own  particular 
hunk  of  heaven — which  means  so  much  to 
him.    "That's  the  whole  thing,"  he  adds. 

"I've  never  taken  my  job  home  with  me. 
There's  never  been  any  show  business  in 
my  house.  And  Jeannie  couldn't  under- 
stand why.  I  would  play  golf  and  take 
golfers  home  with  me,  and  I'd  invite  base- 
ball players  home  with  me.  But  not  en- 
tertainers— and  Jeanne  just  couldn't  see 
why."  Once,  when  Dean's  producer  won- 
dered aloud  if  he  might  make  a  screen 
test  of  Jeanne,  as  she  says  now,  "Dean 
blew  his  top.  He  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  Ac- 
tually, I  didn't  care." 

But,  if  Dean  is  stubbornly  old-fashioned, 
Jeanne  is  murderously  outspoken — and  she 
was  surprised  to  discover  how  often  she 
had  unintentionally  offended  Dean's  friends 
and  fellow  workers  with  her  frankness  and 
lack  of  tact. 

"Dean  talked  to  me  about  that,  too,"  she 
says  now.  "He  said  I'd  be  much  happier 
myself  and  be  doing  myself  a  favor  if  I 
weren't  so  frank.  'If  they  say  the  moon  is 
blue — let  them  think  so,'  he  told  me.  'If 
you  tell  them  they're  wrong — they'll  never 
believe  it,  anyway.  They  won't  change. 
Jeannie — stop  trying  to  change  the  whole 
world!' " 


Dean's  argument  was  that  she  didn't 
have  to  be  hypocritical — but  some  things 
were  just  better  left  unsaid.  "When  you're 
invited  to  somebody's  home  to  see  a  picture 
and  they  ask  what  you  think  of  it,  you 
just  don't  come  right  out  and  say,  T  didn't 
like  it.'  Jeannie — you  just  can't  do  these 
things!" 

For  the  first  time  in  three  years  of  mar- 
riage, Jeanne  realized  then,  too,  just  how 
sensitive  her  husband  was  to  her  criticism, 
beneath  his  casual  quips  and  seemingly  im- 
pertubable  mien.  She  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  insecurity  deep  within,  the  mark 
of  earlier  and  tougher  years,  and  realized 
how  he  needed  and  wanted  reassurance. 
Particularly  from  Jeanne. 

"I'm  very  critical,  but  I  mean  to  be  help- 
ful," Jeanne  says  now.  "I  was  so  inter- 
ested in  whatever  Dean  was  doing,  and  I 
wanted  to  help.  But  I  discovered  one  thing. 
A  husband  just  doesn't  want  criticism  from 
his  wife.  This  I've  done  too  many  times 
in  the  past.  I  used  to  tell  Dean  frankly 
if  I  thought  a  song  he  was  recording  had 
nothing,  or  if  I  thought  a  script  was  weak, 
or  whatever.  I  thought  I  was  helping  him. 
I  always  thought  it  went  without  saying 
that  you  think  your  husband  is  the  great- 
est, anyway.  I  just  took  it  for  granted 
Dean  knew  that.  But  this  was  a  mistake. 
You  should  never  take  these  things  for 
granted. 

"I've  made  a  new  resolution  now  to  pass 
out  nice  things  to  people  when  they  de- 
serve them.  So  often  you  think  them,  but 
you  don't  say  them.  And  whenever  I 
think  Dean's  unusually  wonderful — I'm 
going  to  tell  him  so.  I'm  going  to  speak  up 
and  give  a  few  bouquets.  I  realize  now 
how  few  I'd  ever  given  to  Dean.  You  can 
be  so  blind  about  the  people  you  care  the 
most  about. 

"It  goeg  without  saying  that  any  wife 
should  keep  her  home  warm  and  inviting 
and  keep  herself  attractive  and  charming 
for  her  husband.  But  in  my  case — when 
you  have  a  husband  as  handsome  and 
talented  and  physically  attractive  as  mine 
— I've  got  to  work  even  harder.  If  I  don't 
— you  can  just  bet  there  are  too  many 
other  women  who  would  fall  all  over 
themselves  for  the  opportunity." 

And  that  people  haven't  known  what  a 
fan  she  is  of  Jerry  Lewis,  Jeanne  thinks 
is  lamentable — since,  as  she  says,  "I  have  < 
such  sincere  admiration  for  Jerry.  I'm 
probably  the  greatest  audience  he  has. 
And  I  always  have  been."  Which  Dean 
augments  with:  "Jeannie's  always  thought 
Jerry's  the  funniest.  She's  always  said 
this  to  me.   But  she  never  said  it  to  him." 

Of  Jeanne's  frankness  in  acknowledging 
her  shortcomings,  Dean  says  admiringly, 
"She  will  admit  her  mistakes,  and  she  will 
admit  them  publicly.  That's  one  of  the 
wonderful  things  about  her."  But,  as  for 
who  was  wrong  in  the  matter  of  their 
estrangement,  he  says  with  equal  frank- 
ness, "I've  always  been  wrong.  I'm  more 
wrong  than  anybody  .  .  . 

"I'm  a  tough  guy  to  live  with,"  Dean  says. 
"I  don't  talk  much.  I  never  did.  And  I 
never  like  to  do  much.  I'm  a  lot  different 
than  people  think  I  am.  I'm  not  what  they 
expect  at  all.  When  they  think  I  go  for 
night  clubs  and  laughing  it  up  all  the 
time — I  don't. 

"All  I  like  to  do  actually  is  go  home  and 
look  at  television,  play  with  the  kids,  be 
with  Jeannie,  and  maybe  go  with  her  to 
visit  some  very  close  friends  like  the  Gor- 
don MacRaes  or  the  Sammy  Cahns.  If  I 
have  a  day  off,  I  play  golf  and  go  home. 
When  I  feel  really  great  once  in  a  while 
we'll  go  out  to  a  night  club."  And,  al- 
though Dean  goes  out  socially  a  little  more 
now,  he  still  doesn't  particularly  enjoy  it. 
As  for  formal  parties,  they're  the  bitter 
end.    "I  hate  putting  that  tuxedo  on,"  he 


says.  "Somehow  it  always  seems  to  me 
you  have  to  use  bigger  words  when  you 
wear  a  tuxedo.  Me — I've  got  trouble  just 
saying    'Hello.' 

"And  I've  always  believed,  too,  that  if 
you  have  a  home  you  should  use  it. 
There's  no  percentage  in  having  a  house, 
just  to  change  clothes  in.  You  should  live 
in  your  home  and  enjoy  it."  In  this  respect 
he  adds  appreciatively,  "Jeannie's  changed. 
She  doesn't  care  a  lot  about  going  out  any 
more,  either.  Now,  when  we  do  go  out, 
she  wants  to  get  back  home  to  the  family. 
She  used  to  sleep  until  11:30  every  morn- 
ing, but  now  she's  up  by  9:00.  She  can't 
wait  to  get  up  and  see  the  kids.  She's 
settling  down  a  lot  and  feeling  more  like 
a  part  of  the  home,"  Dean  says  proudly. 

Jeanne  enthusiastically  agrees.  "I'm  just 
as  much  of  a  homebody  now  as  Deaa  is. 
I  wouldn't  care  if  I  never  went  to  another 
Hollywood  party."  As  for  being  a  golf 
widow — calling  to  mind  other  existent 
diversions  which  attract  other  handsome 
husbands,  she  says,  "I  don't  mind  Dean 
playing  golf  at  all.    I  count  my  blessings!" 

"Golf's  a  big  part  of  me,"  admits  Dean. 
"It's  about  my  only  real  relaxation.  Golf 
and  friends.  I  can't  imagine  now  what  I 
used  to  do  in  the  afternoons  when  I  wasn't 
playing  golf.  Now  I  can't  even  remember. 
I  would  probably  be  a  nervous  wreck,  if  I 
didn't  have  golf,"  says  this  "casual" 
crooner  who's  usually  pegged  as  not  hav- 
ing a  nerve  to  his  name.  "And,"  he  adds 
quietly,  "I'd  be  more  of  a  nervous  wreck — 
if  I  didn't  have  Jeannie." 

Dean's  warmly  appreciative,  too,  that 
Jeanne's  such  a  wonderful  little  mother, 
and  such  an  understanding  and  affectionate 
young  stepmother  for  his  four  children  by 
his  former  marriage — Craig,  11,  Claudia,  9, 
Gail,  8,  and  Deana,  5,  who  live  with  their 
mother  a  couple  of  blocks  from  the  Mar- 
tins in  West  Los  Angeles.  ("Dean's  a  busy 
man,  and  when  he's  working  he  has  so 
little  time  that,  if  we  didn't  live  close  to- 
gether, he  would  spend  most  of  the  time 
driving  back  and  forth  seeing  all  his  chil- 
dren," Jeanne  explains.  Of  the  $3200 
monthly  alimony  he  pays,  she  says,  "That's 
fine— it  used  to  be  $4200.")  And  she  takes 
no  credit  for  making  his  older  children  so 
warmly  welcome  in  their  home.  "With 
Dean's  children,  this  is  a  pleasure.  They're 
certainly  no  problem.  It  might  be  an 
effort  with  some,  but  Dean's  children  are 
such  delightful,  well-mannered  kids,  any- 
body who  didn't  accept  them  would  be 
an   idiot.    And   I  love   children,   anyway." 

Their  latest  offspring,  Ricci,  was  a  big 
surprise  to  all  their  relatives  and  friends. 
For  no  apparent  good  reason,  everybody 
expected  a  dainty  little  daughter  with  soft, 
golden,  curly  hair  and  they  were  caught 
unaware  by  the  husky,  virile  little  man 
with  the  mane  of  black  hair,  when  he  ar- 
rived. They'd  decided  on  Gina — Italian  for 
Jeanne — for  their  little  girl,  and  they  had 
no  name  at  all  for  him.  It  was  Mac  Grey, 
Dean's  pal — who'd  smoked  and  walked 
with  him  all  night — who  came  up  with  an 
inspired,  "Ricardo — he's  a  Ricci!"  he  said, 
pointing  out  that  this  had  a  devil-may-care 
sound  which  suited  him.  As  for  Dean,  he 
stood  nosing  the  glass  and  saying  excitedly, 
"Finally,  out  of  six  children,  this  one 
looks  like  me — " 

But  Ricci  momentarily  had  them  all  a 
bit  confused.  As  Jeanne  laughs  now, 
"Everybody  had  been  pulling  for  a  girl. 
Actually,  Dean  wanted  a  boy,  but  he  was 
so  sure  I  wanted  a  daughter,  he  was  a 
good  sport  about  it  and  he  was  always 
talking  girls,  too.  Actually,  I  wanted  a  boy, 
but  I  never  mentioned  it — because  I  was 
so  sure  Dean  wanted  a  little  girl."  When 
Jeanne  came  out  of  the  ether,  Dean  was 
saying,  "It's  all  over,  Jeannie;  It's  all  over 
now,  honey,"  he  said,  tenderly.  He  paused 
a  minute  then  said,  "It's  a  boy,"  dreading 
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to  break  this  to  her.  "Oh,  no — it  isn't,"  she 
said,  heartbroken  because  she  thought 
she'd  disappointed  him.  "You  have  a  fine 
husky  son,"  he  said  consolingly.  "Oh,  no, 
I  don't!"  she  said  determinedly.  But,  for- 
tunately, Mother  Nature  was  ahead  of 
both  of  them  all  the  time. 

Jeanne  was  six  months'  pregnant  when 
Dean  had  to  fill  Martin  and  Lewis's  previ- 
ously made  commitments  for  the  Pal- 
adium,  in  England,  and  other  dates 
abroad.  If  you  ask  him  now  whether  the 
fact  that  Martin  and  Lewis  are  away  so 
much  may  have  contributed  to  his  es- 
trangement, he  corrects  you  quietly  with, 
"We  were  home  ten  months  last  year. 
Many  businessmen  are  gone  more  than 
that.  No,  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 
But  he  himself  still  hasn't  gotten  over  the 
fact  that  he  had  to  leave  Jeanne  at  that 
time.  "I'm  pretty  realistic,"  Jeanne  says. 
"Once  I  have  to  accept  anything,  I  can  usu- 
ally accept  it  and  make  the  best  of  it.  I 
didn't  cry  or  make  a  big  scene.  I  don't  go  for 
that  'You  weren't  with  me  when  I  needed 
you'  kind  of  thing.  I  would  never  even 
mention  it  again."  Jeanne  and  Dino,  Jr. 
did  fly  to  New  York  for  ten  days  when 
Dean  played  a  date  there,  just  before  sail- 
ing. "I  left  first.  I  wasn't  going  to  be  the 
weeping  mother-to-be  on  the  docks  as  the 
boat  drew  slowly  away."  But  she  will 
never  forget  the  tears  in  Dean's  eyes  when 
he  put  her  on  the  plane. 

It  was  during  those  weeks  when  he  was 
gone  abroad,  too,  that  Jeanne  found  out 
how  much  sentiment  is  his.  "He'd  never 
written  any  letters  in  his  life.  But,  when 
he  was  away  this  time,  he  wrote  re- 
ligiously. This  way  I  got  to  learn  what  he 
really  thought  of  me.  Things  he  would 
never  think  of  saying.  They  were  pretty 
wonderful,"  she  says  movedly  now. 

When  Dean  returned,  there  was  another 
date  to  fill  in  the  East  and  he  couldn't 
be  home  for  their  fourth  wedding  anni- 
versary. He  wired  Jeanne  five  dozen  roses 
and  called  her,  saying,  "I've  looked  every- 
where, but  I  didn't  know  what  to  get  you. 
Finally,  I  just  picked  up  something,  but  I'll 
bring  it  home  with  me  when  I  come.  I 
don't  want  to  send  it." 

"He'd  'just  picked  up'  a  diamond  brace- 
let," Jeanne  says  now.  "When  he  came 
home  from  Europe,  he  brought  me  dia- 
mond clips,  too.  And  he  gave  me  a  diamond 
ring  for  having  the  baby.  It  was  on  my 
pillow,  where  I  could  see  it  the  moment  I 
awakened.  It's  as  though  Dean  thinks  he 
just  can't  do  enough  to  make  it  up  to  me." 

Their  separation  isn't  a  touchy  subject 
between  them.  Sensibly  enough,  there  are 
no  unhappy  ghosts  around.  "I  think  if 
you're  both  in  love,  and  both  compassion- 
ate people,  and  both  have  a  sense  of 
humor,  you  can  work  anything  out,"  says 
Jeanne.  "Dean  and  I  can  laugh  about  our 
separation  now,"  she   says,   "and  we   do." 

But  there's  meaning  behind  the  laughter 
when  Dean  gives  her  the  loving  eye  and 
says  to  any  friends  who  are  around,  "Will 
you  tell  me  how  in  the  world  I  could  have 
left  her — even  for  three  weeks?"  And, 
turning  to  Jeanne,  says,  "And  you — you 
let  me  walk  out  that  door — and  you  didn't 
even  try  to  stop  me." 
f  "We  thought  we  were  in  love  before," 
says  Jeanne.  "But  now — we  really  know. 
And  we  know  now,  too,  that  no  marriage 
is  a  Utopia  ..." 

Dino  Crocetti  isn't  so  sure.  About  the 
Utopia,  that  is.  Looking  around  him  at  all 
hi-;  good  fortune  today,  he  says,  "I 
wouldn't  change  places  with  anyone  in 
the  world.  It's  unbelievable  this  would 
happen  to  me.  I  was  destined  to  be  a 
gambler.  Nobody  ever  figured  me  for 
this.     Nobody." 

One  thing  sure,  if  this  isn't  Utopia,  he 
isn't  going  there. 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 
members  of  the  party. 

When  onlookers  tried  to  commend  him, 
Tommy  shrugged  it  off.  For  him,  the 
rescue  was  a  repeat  performance.  Once 
while  flying  near  the  Canadian  border, 
he  had  saved  two  boys  whose  canoe  had 
overturned  in  Vermillion  Bay. 

Further,  his  own  exploits  seemed  tame 
to  him  compared  with  the  stories  he  hears 
on  Welcome  Travelers.  Says  Tommy, 
"Most  of  those  people  have  a  real  tale  to 
tell." 

And,  he  might  have  added,  he  himself 
is  their  greatest  fan.  He  says,  "Nothing 
in  the  world  interests  me  so  much  as  the 
stories  one  person  tells  another  about 
his  own  experiences.  You  can  really  hear 
them  on  a  train,  plane,  boat  or  bus.  That's 
when  people  throw  off  their  restraints 
and  tell  others  not  only  the  things  they 
have  done,  but  what  they  think  about  it." 

Bartlett,  now  a  husky,  red-haired  six- 
footer  who  cherishes  his  freedom  as  a 
bachelor,  started  his  own  listening  to 
travelers'  stories  when  he  was  a  wide- 
eyed  kid  journeying  from  his  Milwaukee 
home  to  boarding  schools. 

Unfortunately,  such  listening  also  inter- 
fered with  his  progress  in  school.  For 
Tommy's  method  of  learning  has  always 
been  the  same  as  he  now  uses  when  inter- 
viewing a  traveler  on  the  air.  He  asks 
questions  until  he  finds  out  all  about  a 
situation.  What's  more,  he  concentrates 
intensely  on  only  one  thing  at  a  time. 

While  that  attitude  has  made  him  both 
popular  and  highly  paid  today, — as  a  boy, 
it  brought  trouble. 

Says  Tommy,  "I  guess  it  became  my 
major  problem.  I'm  no  student.  It  was 
hard  for  me  to  learn  the  rules. 

"If  we  were  studying  about  Christopher 
Columbus,  I  wanted  to  learn  all  there  was 
to  know  about  him.  I  mean  the  important 
things:  How  he  must  have  felt  when  he 
first  saw  land;  what  he  said  when  the 
Spaniards   brought   him    back   in    chains." 

At  times,  this  youthful  groping  confused 
his  parents  as  well  as  his  teachers.  Tommy 
recalls,  "Mother  wanted  me  to  be  a  singer. 
Father  was  just  plain  skeptical.  I  think  he 
expected  me  to  end  up  on  his  hands.  He 
was  pleasantly  surprised  when  he  dis- 
covered I  could  make  my  own  living." 

For  the  time  was  coming  when  Tommy's 
one-thing-at-a-time  exploring  was  to  turn 
from  a  liability  into  an  asset.  First  to  yield 
to  this  method  were  the  mysteries  of  me- 
chanical devices. 

Radio  began  it.  While  still  in  his  teens, 
he  got  his  first  "role" — that  of  a  barking 
dog.  As  other  work  followed,  he  grew 
fascinated  with  the  gadgets  in  the  studio 
and  decided  he  had  to  know  what  made 
radio  tick. 

As  his  first  step,  he  brought  home  an 
old  microphone.  Says  Tommy,  "I  took  it 
apart.  It  was  quite  a  while  before  I  got  it 
back  together  again.   But,   finally,   I  did." 

His  car  came  next.  Then  came  the  planes. 
Says  Tommy,  "Someone  took  me  for  my 
first  airplane  ride  and  I  wanted  to  know 
what  made  it  fly.  Lots  of  other  guys 
learned  why  in  school,  but  not  me.  I  had 
to  start  back  where  the  Wright  brothers 
started,  and  it  took  me  a  long  while  be- 
fore I  understood  the  theory  of  flight." 

Mechanics  alone  are  not  sufficient  to 
hold  Tommy's  interest.  Having  learned 
the  technical  phases,  he  then  must  account 
to  himself  for  the  relation  of  the  me- 
chanical thing  to  the  lives  of  people. 

"Some  people  fly,"  he  says,  "because 
they  want  to  get  away  from  it  all — want 
to  be  alone  in  the  clouds,.  I  don't  feel  that 
way.  I  wish  I  could  load  everyone  into 
some  gigantic  plane  and  have  all  of  you 


up    in    the    wide    blue    yonder    with    me." 

He  came  close  to  having  this  desire  ful- 
filled when,  in  1949,  the  Air  Force  re- 
quested that  Welcome  Travelers  make  the 
circuit  of  bases  in  Germany.  The  great 
Berlin  airlift  had  just  ended,  and  many 
fliers  were  sitting  around  with  little  to 
do.  They  were  getting  pretty  bored  with 
the    situation. 

Staff,  cast  and  added  entertainers 
totalled  twenty-nine.  In  ten  days,  they  did 
eleven  broadcasts,  flew  thousands  of  miles 
and  threw  in  a  few  extra  entertainment 
sessions  for  good  measure. 

A  former  staff  member  who  made  the 
trip  recalls,  "I've  never  seen  Tommy  so 
happy.  Since  he  had  been  a  pilot  in  the 
Air  Transport  Command,  the  captain  of 
our  C-54  welcomed  him  in  the  cockpit. 
Tommy  had  the  time  of  his  life  running 
back  and  forth  from  there  to  the  cabin, 
explaining  all  the  technical  data  to  the 
rest  of  us." 

What's  more,  Bartlett  proved  to  be  the 
perfect  traveler  of  them  all.  Says  the  staff 
member,  "When  the  rest  of  us  were  simply 
dying  from  lack  of  sleep,  Tommy  was  the 
one  guy  who  never  got  tired.  Instead  of 
acting  like  a  star  and  saving  himself  for 
his  public  appearances,  he  was  more  like 
the  father  of  a  large  family,  worrying 
whether  we  were  comfortable." 

Traveling  without  fatigue  is  a  trick 
which  Tommy  learned  as  a  youngster. 
He'll  tell  you:  "When  I  was  a  kid  without 
much  money,  I'd  ride  a  bus  at  night  and 
get  my  sleep.  Then  I'd  spend  the  day 
sightseeing  in  a  distant   city." 

On  such  jaunts,  he  evolved  his  own 
rules  of  the  road. 

He  appreciates  the  bus  driver  who  tells 
passengers  about  the  scenic  wonders  along 
the  highway,  the  porter  who  warms  a 
baby's  bottle,  the  travelers  who  give  others 
a  lift  by  carrying  a  bag  or  buying  some- 
one a  lunch.  Says  Tommy,  "People  seem 
to  open  up  when  they're  traveling.  I  wish 
they'd  do  it  at  home,  too." 

His  skill  in  getting  people  "to  open  up" 
became  his  stock  in  trade  when  Welcome 
Travelers  went  on  radio  in  1947.  To  it 
he  brought  not  only  his  knowledge  of 
travel  but  also  an  easy  manner  which 
led  even  the  most  reticent  to  tell  their 
stories  freely. 


The  easy  manner  had  two  sources.  The 
first  was  Tommy's  own  point  of  view.  He 
says,  "When  I  broke  into  radio,  I  used  to 
hate  the  idea  of  sitting  in  a  bare  little 
studio  trying  to  read  a  hunk  of  script  into 
a  mike.  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  read 
a  script  really  right.  I  just  don't  believe 
people  talk  like  they  do  in  scripts.  At 
least,  Bartlett  doesn't. 

"So  I  won't  use  a  script.  Sometimes  the 
sponsors  get  mad,  but  if  I  don't  say  things 
in  as  flashy  a  way  as  a  writer  might,  or 
if  I  take  a  little  longer  than  the  fellows 
with  the  stop  watches  would  like,  I  don't 
care.  Life  isn't  run  by  a  stop  watch.  Neither 
does  life  have  a  copywriter  to  put  smooth 
little  words  into  someone's  mouth.  I  want 
to  see  the  people  I'm  talking  to.  I  want 
to  ask  them  questions  and  hear  their 
answers.  My  whole  idea  is  to  take  a  little 
piece  of  life  and  put  it  on  the  air." 

The  other  source  of  his  easy  manner 
was  Tommy's  experience  in  pioneer  televi- 
sion. 

Like  Dave  Garroway,  Burr  Tillstrom, 
Fran  Allison,  Jack  Brickhouse  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  Tommy  is  a  member  of  that 
exclusive  little  club  of  stars  and  producers 
who  had  the  foresight  to  learn  about 
cameras  by  working  for  free  at  WBKB. 

Now,  with  television  receivers  in  half 
the  homes  of  the  United  States,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize  that  only  seven  years  ago 
there  were  but  five  television  broadcasting 
stations  in  the  entire  country. 

To  receive  those  programs  there  were 
only  353  pre-war  television  sets  in  all 
Chicago.  Those  set  owners  became  the 
real  program  directors  of  the  station,  for 
they  were  quick  to  reach  for  a  telephone. 
When  they  liked  a  performer,  they  called 
in.  When  he  offended  them,  those  view- 
ers— in  a  much-used  WBKB  phrase — "lit 
up  the  switchboard  like  a  Christmas  tree." 
There  was  a  direct  line  of  communication 
from  viewer  to  performer. 

And,  truth  to  tell,  Tommy  sometimes 
offended  them.  His  particular  offering  was 
an  audience-participation  which  showed 
the  influence  of  his  own  recent  sojourn  in 
Air  Force  quarters.  It  was  robust,  such  as 
an  athletic  director  would  plan  for  a  com- 
pany of  restless  men. 

When  his  humor  grew  too  vigorous  or 
his  laugh  too  loud,  the  viewers  let  Tommy 
have  it.  Learning  from  their  comments,  he 
tempered  and  smoothed  his  performance. 
Welcome  Travelers,  when  it  went  on  radio, 
benefitted. 

Another  strong  influence  on  both  Bart- 
lett and  Welcome  Travelers  has  been  Les 
Lear,  who  teamed  up  with  him  as  manager 
of  the  show. 

Lear,  a  promotional  genius  who  can 
talk  into  three  telephones  at  the  same 
time  and  round  up  prizes  and  keep  things 
moving,  also  is  skilled  in  bringing  in  for 
interviews  both  celebrities  and  plain 
ordinary  people  with  a  story  to  tell. 

The  method  of  operation  which  Lear 
and  Tommy  worked  out  at  the  beginning 
has  had  but  few  changes  during  the  years. 
Early  each  morning,  a  crew  of  quick- 
thinking,  well-groomed,  personable  young 
men  spread  out  to  Chicago's  .many  rail, 
bus  and  air  terminals.  Watching  incoming 
travelers,  they  soon  develop  a  sixth  sense  . 
which  enables  them  to  spot  a  good  po- 
tential participant. 

Sometimes  they  notice  a  tired  mother 
with  a  group  of  clamoring  children.  Some- 
times they  notice  a  foreign  accent.  Some- 
times the  traveler  is  obviously  hungry. 
Sometimes  he's  just  as  obviously  affluent. 
Sometimes  he  simply  looks  like  a  normal 
American  who  is  happy  about  taking  the 
trip  he  has  planned  for  years. 

The  young  men  introduce  themselves  by 


offering  a  ticket  for  the  broadcast.  This 
starts  the  conversation  and  shortly  the 
lads  have  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the 
traveler's  background. 

At  Hotel  Sherman,  where  the  radio  show 
is  aired,  there's  further  exploration — ac- 
complished by  having  each  visitor  fill  out 
a  questionnaire. 

While  the  travelers  eat  breakfast,  the 
staff,  working  at  lightning  speed,  picks  out 
the  most  interesting  questionnaires  and 
iterviews  the  persons  selected.  They  then 
jrepare  an  introduction  sheet  for  the 
low's  co-star,  Bob  Cunningham.  Cun- 
ningham, on  presenting  the  guests  to 
Tommy,  indicates  the  direction  the  story 
will  take  and  from  that  point  Bartlett  is 
on  his  own. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  the  interviewers 
discover  a  situation  so  appealing  that  it 
warrants  extra  preparation.  Thus  the  na- 
tion shared  the  joyous  moments  when  a 
childless  couple  got  their  first  look  at  their 
newly  adopted  baby  daughter. 

In  contrast,  there  was  stark  tragedy 
when  two  mothers  broadcast  an  appeal  to 
a  kidnapper  to  return  their  children  un- 
harmed. There  was  a  manifestation  of 
sheer  courage  when  a  cancer  victim  calmly 
told  how  he  planned  to  spend  the  few 
remaining  months  of  his  life.  Always, 
there  is  impromptu  drama  told  in  human 
terms  by  the  people  who  are  living  it. 

There  also  are  gifts,  some  of  which 
change  the  lives  of  the  travelers  who  come 
to  the  microphone.  A  job  is  found  for  an 
out-of-work  father.  An  easier,  pleasanter 
way  of  doing  things  follows  the  presenta- 
tion of  furniture  or  household  appliances. 
There  is  clothing,  smart  or  sturdy,  as  the 
case  demands.  Transportation  to  a  distant 
point  may  be  arranged  for  someone  who 
is  stranded. 

Once  he's  off  the  air,  Bartlett  returns 
to  being  both  a  shy  and  a  busy  individual. 
Administration  of  his  business  interests 
requires  much  of  his  attention.  Planning 
advance  shows  and  personal  appearances 
claims  more  time.  When  those  tasks  are 
completed,  he's  ready  to  head  for  the 
privacy  of  his  own  home  or  plane. 

Actually,  Tommy  has  two  homes — his 
own  northside  apartment  near  by,  which 
is  furnished  with  an  eye  toward  bachelor 
comfort,  and  his  family  home  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

At  his  own  apartment,  he  entertains  his 
close  friends  and,  sometimes,  members  of 
his  staff.  Although  he  makes  no  great 
boasts  as  a  chef,  Tommy  can  put  a  satis- 
factory dinner  on  the  table. 

He's  likely  to  start  with  a  good  steak, 
add  a  few  vegetables  and  a  simple  salad, 
top  the  meal  with  ice  cream.  His  guests 
praise  everything  but  his  coffee.  There 
they  ruefully  say,  "Well,  since  Tommy 
never  drinks  anything  but  milk,  you  really 
can't  expect  him  to  make  good  coffee." 

The  Milwaukee  home,  since  the  death 
of  Tommy's  mother,  has  been  presided 
over  by  his  sister  Betty.  While  Betty  and 
Tommy  have  always  been  pals,  Tommy 
has  one  complaint  to  make:  Her  friends 
and  his  late  mother's  friends  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  get  Tommy  married. 
His  pet  peeve  is  the  one -woman,  ever- 
.     working   matrimonial   bureau. 

For,  as  mentioned  above,  Tommy  thor- 
oughly enjoys  his  bachelor  freedom.  He 
likes  his  work,  he  likes  his  successful 
business  ventures,  he  likes  being  able  to 
come  in  and  stir  up  a  meal  when  he  wants 
it  rather  than  meeting  a  ready-made 
schedule. 

But,  most  of  all,  he  likes  to  travel.  He 
tries  to  spend  each  weekend  at  a  different 
place.  For  Tommy  has  a  philosophy. 

He  says,  "If  people  would  take  time  out 
to  know  about  other  people,  to  really 
learn  what  makes  them  tick,  then  all 
people  would  be  all  right." 
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back.  Picture  returned  30  days.  Spotlite  Photo  Directory, 
Dept.  7,  5864  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  California. 
NEW  TOWELS,  LARGE  size,  assorted  colors.  Money-back 
guarantee,  12  for  $1.  Order  nowl  Murray  Hill  House,  Dept. 

100-B,  157  East  31  St.,  New  York. 

SEWING  SUPPLY  CATALOG.  Save  to  50%,  zippers,  thread, 
seambinding,  700  other  items.  Catalog  10c.  Newark  Dress- 

maker,  671 -E  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 

HOME  SEWERS  NEEDED,  Everything  furnished.  75c  per 
hour.  Tie  of  Month,  216-A  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6, 

Illinois. __ 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  sewing  neckties.  75c  per  hour  minimum. 
All  materialsfurnished.  California  Neckwear,  Anaheim 6,  Calif. 
NEED  CASH?  ASSEMBLE  ties  at  home  for  our  markets. 
All  materials  furnished.  Wilson  Ties,  Stillwater  3,  Minn. 
HOME  SEWERS — 75c  hour  possible.  We  furnish  everything. 

Filmland  Neckwear,  Buena  Park  (1),  Calif. 

PROFITABLE  HOME  BUSINESS.  Make  Fast-Selling  chen- 
ille  monkey  trees.  Literature  free.  Velva,  Bohemia  32,  N.Y. 
MATERNITY  STYLES.  WRITE  for  free  catalog  showing 
entire  maternity  wardrobe.  $2.95  to  $22.50.  Crawford's,  Dept. 

28,  8015  Wornall,  Kansas  City.  Missouri. 

BEAUTIFUL  HAND  PAINTED  Chinese  Figurine,  $1  prepaid. 
Also  plan  on  how  to  make  extra  money  at  home.  K-C  Novel- 
ties, Easthampton,  Mass. 

PERSONAL 

A  GIRL'S  BEST  Friend  is  her  Englishl  Win  new  friends, 
more  pay.  Avoid  embarrassing  mistakes,  converse  interest- 
ingly. Free  Booklet.  Career  Institute,  Dept.  W-1,  25  E.  Jack- 

son,  Chicago  4.     . : 

PSORIASIS  VICTIMS:  HOPELESS?  New  Discoveryl  Free 
Trial   Offer.   Write   Pixacol,    Box   3583-C,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

NURSING  SCHOOLS 
FREE  36-PAGE  BOOKLET,  "Opportunities  in  Nursing" 
describes  fascinating  home-study  course,  plus  certification  of 
experience.  For  beginners,  practical  nurses,  hospital  aides, 
infant  nurses.  Thousands  successful.  Earn  while  learning. 
Write  Dept.  PW-4,  Chicago  School  of  Nursing,  Chicago. 
EASILY  MAKE  $65  Week  as  Practical  Nurse.  Learn  quickly 
at  home.  No  high  school  necessary,  no  age  limit.  Write  today 
for  free  booklet,  lessons.  Post  Graduate  School  of  Nursing, 

21E44  Auditorium  Bldg.  Chicago. 

HOME  SEWERS  WANTED 
SENSATIONAL  NEW  HOME  Business.  Sew  doeskin  coin 
purses     Sample    and    details   $2.00.    Refundable.    National 

Novelties,  Buena  Park  12,  Calif. 

WOMEN  SEW  RAP-A-ROUND,  spare  time— profitable. 
Hoi  I  vwood  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  D,  Hollywood  46,  Calif. 
WOMEN— SEW  BABYWEAR  and  kiddy  aprons.  Home. 
Profitable,  fast,  easy.  Liebig  Industries,  Beaver  Dam  3,  Wis. 

AUTHORS  SERVICE 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  INVITtD— Cooperative  publishers. 

Meador  Press,  324  Newbury  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

PROFITABLE  OCCUPATIONS 
GROW  MUSHROOMS,  CELLAR,  shed.  Spare    full  time, 
year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  We  paid  Babbitt  $4165.00  in 
few  weeks    Free  Book.  Washington  Mushroom  Ind.,  Dept. 
164,  2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE" 


FOREIGN  &  DOMESTIC  Jobs.  High  Pay  to  $14000.00.  Fare 
paid.  Alaska,  South  America,  U.S.  etc.  Stamped  se  f-addressed 
envelope  brings  reply.  Foreign  Opportunities,  Waseca  12M, 

Minn. 

OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


WE  PURCHASE  INDIANHEAD  pennies    Complete >  allcom 
catalogue  20c.  Maqnacoins.  Box  61-TS  Whitestone  57,  N.Y. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
57-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  elates    Diploma 
Information  booklet  free.  American  School,  Dept.X474,  Drexel 
at  58th,  Chicago  37. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


AUTOMATIC  PROFITS  WITH  sensational  new  line  Lingerie, 
Hosiery,  Blouses,  Anklets,  Men's  and  Children's  Wear,  etc. 
Complete  line.  Every  item  finest,  guaranteed  quality  with  one 
or  more  self-selling,  exclusive  features.  Free  outfit  includes 

sample.  American  Mills,  Dept.  426,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WOMEN  WITH  SPARE  Time  here's  a  chance  for  Extra 
Money.  Take  orders  for  my  food  and  household  products,  etc., 
from  Old  Virginia.  Full  size  samples  sent  to  start.  Write 

today.  Blair,  Dept.  185MD-2,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

MAKE  MONEY  INTRODUCING  World's  cutest  children's 
dresses.  Big  selection,  adorable  styles.  Low  prices.  Complete 
display  free.  Rush  name.  Harford,  Dept.  L-4359,  Cincinnati 

25,  Ohio. 

DEMONSTRATORS— $25-$40  DAILY.  Our  Lingerie,  Apparel 
Style  showings  are  sensation  of  party  plan  selling.  Isabel 
Sharrow  made  $258 — 11  days  sparetimel  Free  outfit.  Beeline 

Fashions,  4145-PZ  Lawrence,  Chicago  30. 

BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATOR,  YOUR  neighborhood.  Famous 
Hollywood  Cosmetics.  Full,  part  time.  Up  to  $5.00  hour  imme- 
diately. For  Free  Samples,  details,  write  Studio  Girl,  Dept 

P-24,  Glendale,  Calif. 

HOME  SEWERS  WANTED— Sew  readi-cut  ties,  aprons. 
You  make  them,  we  sell  them.  Jud  San,  518  E.  105,  Suite 

D61,  Cleveland  8,  Ohio. 

NAMING  YOUR  BABY — 2400  girls  and  boys  names  and 
rules  to  follow  when  you  name  the  baby.  100-page  book.  Post- 

paid  $1.  Madison,  210  South  Clinton,  Chicago  6. 

EARN  BIG  MONEY— Invisibly  Reweave  damaged  garments 
at  homel  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  8340  Prairie,  Chicago  19. 
BIG    EARNINGS:    ENJOYABLE    Party   Plan.   Free   outfit. 

Modes,  36  West  34  Street,  New  York  City  1. 

$30  WEEKLY  MAKING   Roses  spare  time.  Easy.  Write, 

Studio  Company,  Greenville  14,  Penna. 

AMAZING  EXTRA-MONEY  plan  gives  you  gorgeous  dress 
without  penny  cost.  Rush  name  today  with  dress  size.  Harford, 

Dept.  L-435,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio. 

MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

MAKE  MONEY  AT  Home.  Over  100  tested  business  plans. 
10c  brings  details.  Dillon,  1607  W.  Chestnut,  Alhambra,  Calif. 
EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  Weekly  mailing  circulars  for  adver- 
tisers. Complete  instructions — 25c.  Siwaslian,  4317-F  Gleane, 

Elmhurst  73,  N.Y. 

FREE  BOOK  "505  Odd,  Successful  Businesses".  Work  homel 

Expect  something  Odd!  Pacific-T3,  Oceanside,  Calif. 

SALESWOMEN  WANTED 

ANYONE  CAN  SELL  famous  Hoover  Uniforms  for  beauty 
shops,  waitresses,  nurses,  doctors,  others.  All  popular  miracle 
fabrics — nylon,  dacron,  orlon.  Exclusive  styles,  top  quality. 
Big  cash  income  now,  real  future.  Equipment  free.  Hoover, 

Dept.  C-119,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

GET  OWN  DRESSES  as  Bonus  and  make  extra  money 
weekly  part  time  showing  friends  nationally  known  Maisonette 
dresses,  lingerie,  children's  wear. etc.  and  taking  fast  orders. 
Write  Maisonette,  4444  Sycamore  Street,  Anderson,  Indiana. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
BUY    WHOLESALE    THOUSANDS    nationally    advertised 
products  at  big  discount.  Free  "Wholesale  Plan."  American 

Buyers,  629-MC  Linden,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

EXTRA  MONEY  EVERY  Week.  I'll  send  you  full-size  Blair 
household  products  on  Free  trial.  Show  them  to  friends  and 
neighbors.  You  can  make  Big  Extra  Profits.  Write  Blair,  Dept. 

185MD-1.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
OUTDOOR  TOILETS,  CESSPOOLS,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned, 
deodorized'with  amazing  new  product.  Safe,  easy,  economical. 
Saves  digging,  pumping.  Details  Free.  Burson  Laboratories, 

Dept.  Q-96,  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 

STAMPS 
FREE  SURPRISE  PACKET  with  approvals.  Fahsing,  Dept. 

MW,  Atascadero,  California.        

77  DIFFERENT  UNITED  States— 25c.  Approvals.  Leonard, 

1143X  North  Keeler,  Chicago  51.  

MEDICAL 
FREE  BOOK— PILES,  Fistula,  Colon-Stomach,  associated 
conditions.  Newest  scientific  procedures.  Thornton  &  Minor 
Hospital,  Suite  C413,  Kansas  City  9,  Mo. 


'For  Quick  Relief 
Ask  your  Druggist  for 


DENT'S 


Callouses 


Pain,  Burning,  Tenderness 
on  Bottom  of  Feet? 


Apply  one  of  these  heart-shaped,  \ 

Super-Soft,  cushioning  pads  of  \ 

Dr.  Scholl's  and  you'll  have  super-  I 

fast   relief.   They   also   remove   >  >-4 

callouses  one  of  the  fastest  ways   \ 

known  to  Medical  Science.  Get  a 

box  today!  Sold  everywhere. 


D-Scholls  Zi no-pads 


MATERNITY   STYLES 


|  Shop  by  mail  and  save.  Dresses  &  suits  for   -— ■  j*-OftB 
i  morning:,  street,  afternoon,  or  sports,         ^^^^*B 
$2.95    to    S22.50.    Also    maternity    corsets    &^ 
(Catalog:  mailed    in    plain    envelope.) 

CRAWFORD'S,  Dept.  T,  8015  Wornall,  Kansas  City  14.  Mo. 


HUNDREDS  «  DOLLARS 

FOR  YOU  WITH  NEW  STYLE  CRAZE! 


Earn  big  profits  full  or  spare  , 
time  showing  amazing  new  | 
FLEXICLOGS.   Exclusive 
wooden  footwear  that  "flex 
with  your  foot"  earning  a  "gold 
mine"  of  extra  cash  for  thousands.  Men, 
women,  children  buy  on  sight  for  play, 
work^ sportswear.  You  make  big  money  { 
on  triple  profit  plan  plus  ex- 
tra  profits  on  excitingmatching 
'  accessories.  No  experience  needed 
—no investment.  Get  FREE  Sales  Kit 
and  Sample  Offer.  Write  today.     ^4 


MAIL  COUPON  FORTnCC  OUTFIT! 


FLEXICLOGS,  Box  16-W 
,    New  Holstein,  Wisconsin 

Please  rush  FREE  Sales  Kit  and  Sample  Offer. 

I    Name , — 

I    Address 


I    City  &  Zone State.. 
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New  Designs  for  Living 


642— New!  This  55-inch  circle  table- 
cloth will  be  the  center  of  attention 
on  your  dining  or  coffee  table. 
Jiffy  pattern  stitch  is  fast  and  fun. 
Use  heavy  cotton    (string).    Easy 
to-follow  directions.  250 

583 — Easy  embroidery — simple  sewing. 
It  opens  flat  for  jiffy   ironing.    Use 
remnants.    Children's  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10. 
Tissue  pattern;  embroidery  transfer. 
State  size.   250 

6B1 — Just  a  stroke  of  your  iron  and 
lovely  flowers  in  pink,  green  and  blue 
sparkle  on  your  linens.    No  embroidery. 
Washable.  Transfer  of  10  motifs;  two 
4y4xl3;  four  3x4;  four  1x2%  inches.  25tf 


IRON-ON  COLOR 
DESIGNS  IN  PINK. 
GREEN,   BLOE. 


#2.7 — Presto!  No  embroidery.  Wash- 
able iron-on  pansies  in  blue  and 
yellow  with  leaves  of  green.    Your 
linens  will  look  hand-painted. 
Transfer  of  twelve,  1V2  x  2lk  to 
4x7  inches.  250 

584 — Protect  and  beautify  your  fine 
furniture.    Feathers  in  a  fan  shape  add 
interest  to  chair  or  buffet.   Use  No.  30 
crochet    cotton.     Easy-to-follow    crochet 
directions  included.    250 

515 — Simple  patch  quilt — so  interest- 
ing to  work.  Applique  and  embroid- 
ery.  It's  the  best  way  to  use  those 
scraps  you've  saved.    Each  butterfly  is 
two  pieces,  the  body  is  embroidery. 
Pattern  pieces,  directions.    250 


IRON-ON  COLOR  DESIGNS 
IN  BLOE,  YELLOW.  GREEN 


823 


Send  twenty-five  cents   (in  coins)    for  each  pattern  to:  Radio-TV  Mirror,  Needlecraft  Service, 
P.O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Sta.,  N.  Y.  11,  N.  Y.  Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  lst-class  mailing. 


YOUR  NAME 

STREET   OR  BOX   NO 

CITY  OR  TOWN STATE . 

Send  an  additional  twenty  cents  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 


What  I  Believe 


(Continued  from  page  51) 
slide   trombone  down  on  a  low  note   far 
enough  to  see  me  over  the  bell  of  his  horn. 

I  He  saw  a  handful  of  freckles  pressed 
against  the  glass,  and  shouted  over  the  din, 
"There's  young  John  Bailey.  Come  on  in, 
boy,  and  you  can  play  the  drum." 
Clauson  made  the  invite  as  a  gag.  I 
couldn't  even  lift  the  drum.  Eleven  years 
old,  I  stood  four-feet-six.  The  drum,  on 
a  stand,  was  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
the  two  cymbals  on  top  put  it  well  over 
my  head. 

But  I  had  been  challenged.  They  handed 
me  the  marching  wire  (a  little  handle  with 
a  big  wire — so  I  didn't  have  to  pick  up  the 
heavy  cymbal)    and  with  Clauson's  shout 

I  of  "Here  we  go!"  struck  up  a  march. 
Luckily  I  was  born  with  rhythm  in  my 
bones.  I  yanked  on  that  marching  wire 
like  Charlie  Devlin,  the  trolleyman,  on  his 
bell.  I  "played  drum"  to  their  beat  so 
well,  they  kept  me  there  till  ten  o'clock. 
The  bandroom  was  small  (the  music 
sounded  better  that  way)  and  the  men 
were  all  smoking.  When  I  got  home  that 
night  after  ten  o'clock  (the  latest  I'd  ever 
been  out),  my  clothes  all  saturated  with 
smoke,  I  got  the  worst  licking  of  my  life. 
My  mother  wouldn't  believe  me  when 
I  told  her  I  was  down  the  fire  alley  prac- 
ticing with  the  band.  It  took  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  the  Fire  Chief,  the 
bandleader,  and  Mr.  Clauson  to  convince 
her  I  wasn't  down  the   alley  smoking. 

After  I'd  played  the  drums  with  the 
band  for  three  years,  I  decided  to  go  in 
for  some  real  music.  That's  where  Mr. 
Clauson's  lesson  came  in.  He  was  my 
hero,  and  I  wanted  a  trombone  like  his. 
I  worked  in  a  shoe  store  and  saved  money 
.  to  buy  one.  I  don't  remember  what  it 
cost,  but  I  do  remember  I  had  to  save  for 
two  years  to  get  it. 

Another  reason  why  I  wanted  that  horn 
was  because  I  resented  the  fact  that,  after 

t  three  years,  I  was  still  just  the  bass  drum- 
mer. It  didn't  make  any  difference  to  me 
that  I  had  a  special  uniform,  that  another 
kid  carried  the  drum,  or  that  they'd  put 
me  next  to  the  leader — where  I  was  a  big 
shot.  There  wasn't  any  logic  in  my  wanting 
to  be  something  else.  The  uniform  alone 
made  me  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  hit 
the  Midwest.  But  I  wanted  to  be  a  trom- 
bonist. 

When  I  came  down  the  alley  with  the 
new  horn,  I  didn't  even  know  how  to  hold 
it.  When  the  band  saw  the  horn,  they 
laughed.  They  wouldn't  let  me  play.  Now 
I  don't  blame  them.  But  then  I  was 
brokenhearted.    I  bawled. 

Mr.  Clauson  felt  sorry  for  me.  He  took 
me  down  the  alley  and  told  me  something 
I'll  always  remember.  "The  things  you 
can  do  best,"  he  said,  "you  should  always 
do,  and  the  other  things  you  should  do  for 
fun."  Which  is  a  pretty  good  philosophy. 
His  little  talk  was  really  the  basis  for  my 

J"3-H"  philosophy — Honesty,  Humility  and 
Humor.  Humor,  I  feel,  is  especially  im- 
portant. I  remember  I  got  up  to  give  a 
speech  at  a  pep  really  in  the  eighth  grade, 
shortly  after  Mr.  Clauson  had  given  me  his 
advice.  I  had  prepared  that  speech  for 
two  weeks.  I  had  written  all  the  words 
down.  I  counted  on  them  to  get  me  undy- 
ing fame.    It  was  all  very  serious. 

The  pep  rally  was  in  the  assembly  hall 
of  the  combined  high  school  and  junior 
high  school.  When  I  got  up  to  talk,  the 
kids  fell  out  of  their  seats.  They  thought 
I  was  funny,  and  howled  whenever  I 
opened  my  mouth.  They  didn't  see  how 
anybody  with  a  rubber  face  could  be 
serious.    I   was   heartbroken. 

But  I  remembered  what  Mr.  Clauson 
had  said.  Do  what  you  can  do  best.  So 
instead  of  my  serious  speech — and  remem- 


Wbod  be//ei/e  /was  ever 
embarrassed  by  P/MPLES/0 


New!  Clearasil  Medication 

STARVES 
PIMPLES 


SKIN-COLORED 

HIDES  PIMPLES  WHILE  IT  WORKS 

Doctors'  clinical  tests  prove  this  new-type  medi- 
cation especially  for  pimples  really  works.  In 
skin  specialists'  tests  on  202  patients,  9  out  of 
every  10  cases  were  cleared  up  or  definitely 
improved  while  using  clearasil. 

Amazing  starving  action. clearasil  actually 
starves  pimples  because  it  helps  remove  the  oils 
that  pimples  "feed"  on.  And  clearasil's  anti- 
septic action  stops  the  growth  of  bacteria  that 
can  cause  and  spread  pimples.  Skin-colored  to 
hide  pimples  and  end  embarrassment.  Grease- 
less,  stainless... pleasant  to  leave  on  day  and 
night  for  uninterrupted  medication. 

America's  largest-selling  specific  pimple 
medication ...  because  clearasil  has  helped  so 
many  boys,  girls  and  adults.  GUARANTEED  to 
work  for  you  as  it  did  in  doctor's  tests  or  money 
back.  59tf  and  98tf.  At  all  druggists.  Get  clearasil 
today.  (Available  in  Canada,  slightly  more.) 


«)W    SOMEONE 
r        YOU  KNOW 
■^SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 

V  ASTHMADOR 

Most  of  us  know  someone  afflicted  with 
bronchialasthma.  Besuretotell  that  friend 
about  Dr.  R.  Schiffmann's  ASTHMA- 
DOR,  the  time-tested  inhalant  available 
at  all  drug  stores  in  U.S.  and  Canada. 
ASTHM  ADOR'S  pleasant,  aroma- 
tic fumes  help  relieve  choking 
spasms,  promote  easier 
breathing.  Three  handy 
forms:  powder,  cigar- 
ette, pipe  mix. 


I  CONFIDENTIAf 


■  You  con  get  the  cosh  you  need 
I  immediately  .  .  .  entirely  by  mail. 
I  No  co-signers  or  endorsers  re- 
I  quired.  No  inquiries  of  employers, 
1  relatives,  or  friends.    Convenient 

monthly  payments  to  fit  your  in- 
come. Men  and  women,  over  25, 
with  steady  income  eligible,  any- 
where in  U.  S.  If  you  need  $50  to 
$500  extra  cash  for  any  purpose, 
moil  the  coupon  todoy;  we'll  rush 
free  application  blank  to  you. 
Licensed  by 
_ NEBRASKA  RANKING.  DEP ARTMENT 

\  amerkanToan  Tlam"  " 

I  City  National  Bank  Bldg. 

|  Omaha  2,  Nebraska . . .  Dept.  TW-4 

|  NAME 

■  ADDRESS 

■  CITY STATE 


WW, 


&MML 


$50°°  to  $500° 


Application  Blank 

SENT  FREE 
In  Plain  Envelope 
(NO   OBLIGATION! 


|  OCCUPATION AK. 

■  Husband  or 

■  Wifo's  OCCUPATION 


P/ayRightAway! 

Now    it's    EASY    to    learn    ANY    TNSTRUMENT— even    i£ 
you  don't  know  a  single  note  now.  No  boring  exercises.  You 
play    delightful   pieces   RIGHT   AWAY— from   very    first   les- 
son!  Properly— by  note.    Simple  as  A-B-C.   You  make  amaz- 
ing progress — at  home,   in  spare  time,  without  ^~ 
teacher.   Only   few  cents   per   lesson-    900,000  ^^zi&tmrrZ 
STUDENTS!                                                                               *"  "■  .„  ,. '»-  „', 
CDECDA/Mr   and      FREE      Lesson-Sample.  I  *-^w,j«»K*; 
FREE  BOOK  Write    for   them.    No    oblfga-  IPSlLa* 
tionj      no      salesman      will     call     upon     you. 
V.      S.      SCHOOL      OF      MUSIC.      Studio     2 
Port   Washington,    N.    Y. 


/F  YOU  SUFFER 

'  f    of  HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


RELIBF 


the  way  thousands  of 

physicians  and  dentists  recommend. 

HERB'S  WHY  .  .  .  Anacin  is  like  a  doctor's 
prescription.  That  is,  Anacin  contains  not 
fust  one  but  a  combination  of  medically 
proved  active  ingredients.  No  other  product 
gives  faster,  longer-lasting  relief  from  pain 
of  headache,  neuralgia,  neuritis  than  Anacin 
tablets.  Buy  Anacin®  today  I 
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bering  it  was  a  pep  rally — I  quickly 
changed  the  subject  and  led  the  eighth 
grade  in  a  school  yell.  They  yelled  so 
loud  I  ended  up  as  a  cheerleader! 

It  was  true  that  my  heart  was  broken 
because  the  kids  wouldn't  take  me  serious- 
ly. But,  after  giving  it  some  thought,  I 
realized  that  this  was  okay,  too.  If  I 
could  make  people  laugh,  then  that  was 
the  thing  for  me  to  do. 

But  I  went  a  little  bit  too  far  as  cheer- 
leader at  Drake  University.  At  one  game 
I  did  three  things  wrong:  First,  I  wasn't 
head  cheerleader  and  shouldn't  have  taken 
charge;  second,  I  wasn't  supposed  to  be 
the  first  one  on  the  field;  and  third,  my 
outfit — a  straw  hat,  bearskin  coat,  and 
cigar — was  not  the  uniform  of  the  day. 

I  thought  I  was  very  comical.  I  came 
down  the  track  in  front  of  the  band,  wav- 
ing the  big  black  cigar  at  all  my  friends. 
Everybody  got  a  big  laugh.  That  is, 
everybody  but  the  president,  Dr.  Moor- 
house.  He  said,  "From  now  on,  I  think 
we  can  manage  to  run  the  games  in  this 
bowl  without  you!"  He  was  right.  From 
that  day,  I  couldn't  even  buy  my  way  in. 

I'd  learned  my  Humor  in  high  school 
and  my  Humility  in  college.  Honesty — 
my  third  "H" — I  picked  up  in  my  work. 
By  honesty,  I  mean  being  honest  with 
one's  self.  It's  like  sincerity.  The  audi- 
ence can  spot  an  insincere  person  in  a 
minute. 

On  Queen  For  A  Day,  I  have  some  very 
fine  ladies  coming  to  my  show.  Some  of 
them  have  heartbreaking  problems.  You 
can't  be  a  phony  and  touch  all  our  hearts 
the  way  these  women  do.  They  have  to 
be  sincere  and  they  are. 

The  ex-Queens  have  sincerity,  too.  I 
know,  because  they  helped  elect  me  Hon- 
orary Mayor  of  Hollywood.  Once  a 
Queen,  you  can  never  come  back  to  the 
show  and  win  a  prize.  These  ladies  knew 
that.     There  was  nothing   I   could   do   for 


them  any  more.  Yet  every  day  they 
came  down  to  the  show  and  collected  forty 
to  fifty  dollars  in  donations.  Each  vote  for 
Mayor  cost  a  dime  and  the  money  went 
to  charity. 

After  the  votes  were  counted  and  I  was 
in,  I  went  over  to  their  club  room  and 
told  them  that  as  an  old  man  they  had 
made  me  feel  mighty  good.  They're  a 
great  bunch  of  gals. 

The  most  important  part  of  my  philoso- 
phy is  Humor — especially  in  bringing  up 
children.  I've  never  yet  heard  of  a  child 
who  was  so  happy  he  went  out  and  robbed 
a  bank.  My  wife  Carol  and  I  have  brought 
up  her  niece,  Marvel,  with  what  I  hope 
is  a  sense  of  humor. 

Once,  Marvel  brought  home  a  note  from 
her  teacher  which  said  Marvel  wasn't  do- 
ing well  in  her  studies,  because  she  wasn't 
eating  right.  That  made  me  mad — be- 
cause I  was  the  cook!  In  the  note,  the 
teacher  asked  for  one  of  us  to  come  have 
a  talk  with  her.  Since  Carol  was  the  one 
in  the  family  who  was  working,  I  had 
plenty  of  time  to  run  over  to  the  school. 

I  walked  into  the  teacher's  office  and 
asked  her  where  she  got  the  idea  that 
Marvel  wasn't  eating  well.  She  said,  "She 
tells  me  she  doesn't  eat  breakfast." 

"So  what's  wrong  with  that?"  I  said. 
"I've  never  eaten  breakfast  and  you  can 
see  what  a  success  I  am.  I'm  now  house- 
keeper to  a  teen-age  girl  and  a  legal  secre- 
tary." She  laughed.  "Well,  stuff  some 
food  down  her  in  the  morning  and  she'll 
probably    get    better    grades." 

Marvel  always  had  a  great  sense  of 
humor.  When  I  started  shoveling  food 
down  her  throat  early  in  the  morning,  she 
thought  it  was  a  new  game  and  didn't  bite 
off  my  hand.  She  and  I  always  hit  it  off 
well  together.  In  fact,  when  I  was  out  of 
work  there  for  a  while,  I  used  to  borrow 
money  from  her.  I  was  ashamed  to  ask 
my  wife,  Carol. 


When  it  comes  to  humor,  Carol  can  hold 
her  own,  too— although  when  we  were 
first  married,  she  was  kind  of  bashful  in 
front  of  people.  I  went  with  her  for  a 
year  before  she  played  the  harp  for  me. 
Now,  at  home — where  we  have  two  pianos 
and  the  harp — she  comes  up  and  whispers, 
"Do  you  think  our  guests  will  care  if  we 
play  a  duet  for  them?"  I  always  say,  "It 
doesn't  matter  if  they  care  or  not.  This 
is  our  place  and  we'll  play  if  we  like.  We 
won't    feed    them   till    they've    listened." 

Carol  even  has  two  stories  she  uses  at 
parties.  She'll  tell  them  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. This  is  really  quite  a  change.  Be- 
fore we  were  married,  she  had  a  big 
responsibility  caring  for  her  mother  and 
bringing  up  Marvel.  Carol  worked  all  the 
time,  for  nothing  was  too  good  for  them. 

It  nearly  killed  her  when  her  mother 
died.  Then  along  came  a  real  idiot  (me) 
and  shook  her  out  of  it. 

Worry  is  one  thing  that  doesn't  fit  into 
my  3-H  philosophy.  I've  found  the  gim- 
mick to  overcome  it.  I  call  it  the  "Worry 
Box."  It  works  this  way:  You  take  a  box 
and  put  a  slit  in  the  top.  You  can  put 
the  box  anywhere  in  the  house.  The  re- 
frigerator is  a  good  place,  or  the  medicine 
cabinet.  Then  during  the  day,  whenever 
you  find  something  to  worry  about,  you 
write  it  out.  You  file  each  of  your  wor- 
ries and,  as  you  do,  you  forget  them.  It 
isn't  fair  to  worry  about  anything  that 
goes  into  the  Box. 

At  five  o'clock,  you  go  to  your  Worry 
Box  and  pull  out  everything  you've  filed. 
If  you  can  lift  the  Box,  carry  it  into  the 
dining  room  and  spread  all  your  worries 
on  the  table.  Then  read  them  all,  and  give 
yourself  five  minutes  to  worry  about  the 
whole  pot.  You  should  find  this  worth 
about   five  minutes  of  laughter. 

So  my  philosophy  is:  Don't  worry.  Just 
do  the  best  you  can— and  have  a  3-H  of 
a  good   time. 


Linkletter  Is  Funnier  Than  People 


(Continued  from  page  43) 
theatre,  he  did  an  hour  warm-up  and  then 
the  regular  People  Are  Funny  show.  After 
that  we  toured  the  Amana  factories,  then 
went  to  the  president's  house  for  a  party. 
There  Art  received  a  call  from  the  baseball 
park  .  .  .  wouldn't  he  please  stop  off  on 
his  way  to  the  airport  for  a  fifteen -minute 
show? 

Amana  will  remember  Art's  fifteen  min- 
utes— it  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  just 
had  time  to  grab  a  box  dinner  and  hurry 
aboard  the  plane  for  home.  But  six  hours 
on  the  plane  was  all  the  rest  he  needed. 
When  he  stepped  off  in  Burbank,  he  went 
right  to  the  studio — to  do  another  benefit. 

I  didn't  do  any  of  the  performing — yet  I 
was  exhausted  from  just  following  Link 
around.  Whereas  Link,  the  guy  who  did 
all  the  work,  was  still  eager  and  rarin'  to 
go  at  the  end  of  the  second  benefit. 

The  first  thing  I  ever  learned  about  Link 
was  his  great  consideration  and  kindness 
for  others.  I  remember  the  day,  six  years 
ago,  when  I  walked  into  the  John  Guedel 
Productions  office  straight  from  the  em- 
ployment agency.  I  came  for  a  secretarial 
job.  The  woman  at  the  agency  said  John 
Guedel  had  wanted  a  switchboard-stenog- 
rapher. Could  have  called  it  a  "stutter  - 
ographer" — 'cause  when  I  was  interviewed 
by  John  and,  later  on,  by  Link,  I  could 
barely  say  my  name. 

But  Link  was  very  considerate.  He  saw 

how   badly   I  wanted  the   job   and   pulled 

R    one  of  his  little  tricks  that  he  uses  to  put 

H    nervous  contestants  at  ease.  He  switched 

the  subject. 

"I've  always  wanted  a  singing  secretary," 
he  said.  "Can  you  sing?" 


I  gulped.  "Well,  no,"  I  said.  "I  couldn't 
carry  a  tune  in  my  pocket  .  .  ." 

Link  laughed.  I  laughed  with  him  and 
my  nervousness  was  forgotten. 

The  funny  thing  about  it  was  that  I 
didn't  get  the  switchboard  job.  I  got  one 
on  the  staff  of  People  Are  Funny!  Link 
and  John  asked  me  if  I  could  do  a  little 
work  with  the  scripts.  I  said  I'd  be  willing 
to  try.  That's  what  I  do  today — I  also  sit  in 
on  two  story  conferences  a  week  and  one 
idea  meeting,  type  the  finished  formats  of 
the  shows,  round  up  the  last-minute  props, 
sign  up  the  contestants  the  night  of  the 
show,  sit  on  stage  with  the  lists  of  the  con- 
testants and  with  charts  of  the  stunts,  time 
the  show — and,  when  it's  all  over,  I  edit 
the  tape  for  the  air. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Art  still  looks  back  to 
our  first  meeting,  when  he  introduces  me 
to  the  audience  as  his  "Singing  Secretary." 
Since  I  don't  sing,  they  probably  wonder 
what  I  do!  Someday  I'm  going  to  take  les- 
sons and  surprise  him. 

Art's  infectious  humor  is  so  great  he  can 
get  his  contestants  to  do  almost  anything 
for  him — and  that  includes  risking  a  jail 
sentence. 

For  example,  there  was  the  time  we  had 
a  stunt  man  dressed  as  a  woman  on  the 
show.  Art  asked  the  contestant  if  he  was 
brave  enough  to  tackle  the  stunt  man 
(dressed  as  a  woman)  on  the  corner  of 
Hollywood  and  Vine. 

The  man  said  he  would  do  the  job.  But 
what  he  didn't  know  was — we  had  a  stunt 
woman  on  the  corner  and  not  the  man 
he'd  seen  in  the  studio.  So  he  tackled  the 
little  old  lady,  much  to  the  horror  of  the 
bystanders.  They  accused  him  of  beating  a 


defenseless  woman.  The  contestant  tried 
to  show  them  that  it  was  all  a  stunt. 

"Look!"  he  said  pulling  at  her  powdered 
hair.    "It's  a  wig!" 

But  the  "wig"  was  firmly  attached  to  the 
little  old  lady's  scalp.  This  added  insult 
increased  their  anger.  The  contestant  was 
petrified — he  was  afraid  of  being  lynched 
and  didn't  know  what  to  do.  The  crowd 
did.  They  called  a  cop. 

Back  at  the  studio,  the  contestant  ad- 
mitted "the  joke  was  on  him."  But  he 
wasn't  mad  at  Art — in  fact  sends  him 
a  Christmas  card  every  year.  He  wants  to 
be  remembered.  Who  could  forget  him! 

Then  there  was  the  young  couple  Art 
pulled  a  gag  on  that  is  really  a  classic.  He 
arranged  with  their  neighbors,  the  night 
before  the  show,  to  get  the  youngsters  to 
spend  the  night  away  from  home,  then  the 
next  night  to  come  to  the  show  as  partici- 
pants. At  the  show,  they  were  asked  to  go 
home  and  check  to  see  if  they  had  left  the 
gas  on.  When  they  got  home,  their  house 
was  gone! 

This  could  be  called  "house  stealing  out 
of  season."  How  was  it  done?  First,  Art 
found  an  old  house  that  had  been  con- 
demned (theirs) .  Then  he  contacted  the 
owners  and  asked  if  it  could  be  moved. 
They  said  okay.  Finally,  he  got  in  touch 
with  the  neighbors  of  the  young  couple — 
and  they  did  the  rest  by  finding  an  excuse 
to  keep  the  youngsters  away. 

The  couple  searched  for  their  house  for 
four  weeks.  In  the  meantime,  Art  put  them 
up  at  a  hotel.  After  this  time  he  moved 
them  into  a  new  apartment,  with  new  fur- 
niture, and  a  year's  free  rent.  They  didn't 
mind  a  bit. 


I've  been  with  Art  for  five  years  now 
and  I  think  he's  got  the  greatest  personality 
in  the  world.  But  I'm  not  the  only  one. 
Gifts  come  through  the  mail  all  year  round. 
On  his  birthday  in  July  you'd  think  it  was 
Christmas.  People  even  send  presents  to 
his  wife  Lois  and  to  the  five  children. 

There's  another  group  of  faithful  fans 
who  never  miss  the  show.  They  wait  for 
Art  after  the  show  and  begin  a  discussion 
on  its  merits  and  faults.  In  talking  about 
the  stunts,  they'll  say  something  like  this: 
"Don't  you  think  you  should  have  sent  that 
lady  to  the  department  store  instead  of 
the  gas  station  .  .  .  ?"  Link  listens  to  all 
their  comments,  pro  and  con. 

Link's  fans  think  of  him  as  a  close  per- 
sonal friend.  You  can  tell  this  from  the 
letters  they  send  in.  Four  out  of  five  begin 
with:  "Dear  Art,"  followed-  by  some  per- 
sonal problem — and  end  with:  "What  shall 
I  do?"  Art  sees  that  each  letter  is  an- 
swered, though  he  doesn't  give  advice. 

I  he  gang  in  the  office  feel  just  as  close  to 
Link  as  his  fans.  They  have  every  reason 
to.  Generally,  in  Hollywood,  a  line  of  de- 
marcation is  drawn  between  the  star  and 
his  employees.  But  not  in  the  Linkletter 
office.  Link  is  one  of  the  gang — an  old  pal. 

He  proves  it,  too.  The  other  day,  two  of 
us  girls  were  alone  in  the  office  at  lunch- 
time.  Art  came  in  with  three  hamburgers, 
a  pint  of  coleslaw,  and  a  quart  of  milk.  "Be 
my  guest,"  he  said,  and  we  all  sat  down  at 
the  PBX  for  lunch. 

Then  there  are  the  birthday  luncheons. 
It's  a  custom  with  Link  and  his  partner- 
producer,  John  Guedel,  to  give  each  of  the 
girls  in  the  office  a  luncheon  on  her  birth- 
day. Link  comes  and  acts  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  He  has  as  much  fun  as  the 
guest  of  honor.  Besides  this,  once  each 
year  Link  and  his  wife  Lois  give  a  poolside 
party  at  their  Holmby  Hills  home.  It's  the 
highlight  of  our  season. 

One  other  thing  about  Link  which  makes 
him  an  outstanding  personality  is  his  abil- 
ity to  laugh  off  mistakes — especially  mine. 
When  I  first  began  editing  the  show,  I  left 
in  a  very  funny  bit — though  perhaps  it  was 
a  little  questionable.  Link  didn't  bawl  me 
out  in  front  of  anyone.  He  just  called  me 
into  his  office,  pointed  out  my  blunder, 
and  suggested  I  consult  him  if  in  doubt. 

I've  never  seen  him  mad  at  anyone.  And 
he  never  raises  his  voice.  On  the  other 
hand,  I'm  the  one  who  gets  temperamental. 
Recently  we  were  giving  away  a  hundred - 
dollar  dress  (as  a  gag  prize).  One  of  the 
men  on  the  staff  (I'd  heard)  had  done  the 
buying.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  I 
looked  at  the  dress  when  the  prop  boy 
brought  it  up  from  wardrobe.  It  was  green, 
had  bangles,  and  looked  as  though  it  might 
have  come  from  a  can-can  routine. 

I  threw  up  my  arms  in  despair.  "Who- 
ever picked  out  that  dress  must  have  been 
kidding!"  I  said.  "I  wouldn't  wear  that  to 
a  Hallowe'en  party!"  and  proceeded  to 
have  blue  tantrums  over  the  green  dress. 

Link  heard  all  of  this.  Though  the  green 
of  that  dress  was  enough  to  send  anybody's 
voice  up  an  octave,  it  didn't  rile  Link.  He 
came  in,  looked  at  the  dress  and  said, 
"That's  right — someone  is  kidding."  He 
held  it  up  to  the  light  and  said,  "Gene,  you 
could  go  to  a  Hallowe'en  party  in  this!" 

Link's  infectious  laughter  melted  my 
tantrum  like  marshmallow  in  hot  choco- 
late. I  just  can't  be  angry  around  that  guy. 

He  can  always  make  me  laugh.  Though 
I'm  with  him  in  the  story  meetings  and 
script  conferences,  occasionally  do  double- 
duty  with  him  on  House  Party,  and  get 
out  on  the  stage  with  him  every  week  on 
People  Are  Funny,  I  find — with  his  mil- 
lions of  fans — that  he  never  wears  thin.  He 
still  makes  me  laugh. 

I  guess  that  just  goes  to  show  what  a 
really  wonderful  personality  he  has — and 
what  a  great  guy  he  is. 


upper  lid 

O    With  Maybelline  soft  Eyebrow  Pencil,  draw 
narrow  line  across  upper  eyelids,  at  base  of 
lashes,  adding  short  up-stroke  at  outer 
corner.  Soften  line  with  fingertip. 

©    Next,  use  short,  light  upward  strokes  of  the  Maybelline 
Eyebrow  Pencil,  to  form  beautiful,  expressive  brows. 
Taper  lightly  at  outer  end.  Soften  effect  with  fingertip. 

©   Apply  smooth  Maybelline  Mascara  from  base  to  tips  of 
lashes,  brushing  upward.  (Hold  a  few  seconds  to  set 
"up-swoop")  For  an  extra  touch  of  mysterious  eye  beauty, 
blend  a  bit  of  Maybelline  Eye  Shadow  on  upper  lid. 

The  world's  smartest  women  depend  on 

Maybelline  soft  eye  make-up  for  heart-stirring 
beauty.  Today,  let  Maybelline  magic  bring  out 
the  unsuspected  loveliness  of  your  eyes  ! 
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Want  to  teach  yourself 
to  cook? 

HERE'S  a  picture  textbook  that  will 
help  you  do  it.  It  will  help  you  get 
expert  results,  too. 
INTO  this  Better  Homes  &  Gardens 
NEW  Cook  Book  went  the  best  of 
100,000  recipes,  each  tested  3  times. 
NOT  just  recipes  but  modern  cooking 
methods  .  .  .  step-by-step  instructions 
.  .  .  illustrations  and  charts  that  you 
will  understand  clearly. 
YOUR  family  will  love  the  kind  of 
cooking  that  results. 
YOU  will  be  so  proud  of  your  skill. 
And  knowing  how  to  cook  may  give 
you  a  greater  sense  of  security. 
DROP  into  any  bookstore  and  turn  the 
pages  of  the  Better  Homes  &  Gardens 
NEW  Cook  Book.  See  how  different 
this  cook  book  is.  Convince  yourself 
that  you  can  easily  learn  to  cook  well. 
"WE'RE  PROUD  of  you,"  your  family 
will  say.  Why  not  begin  today? 

AT  BOOKSTORES  OR  BY  MAIL 

Better  Homes  &  Gardens 

617  Meredith  Bldg.,  Des  Moines  3,  Iowa 

I  enclose  $3.95  (Canada  |4.50)  for 
your  NEW  Cook  Book  .  .  .  satisfaction 
or  my  money  back. 
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City Zone 

State 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  TIE 
BOWS  LIKE  THIS  . . . 


GET  THESE  TWO  GUIDES 
TO  GREATER  GIFT-GIVING  SUCCESS! 


Be  Prepared  for  Every 
Gift-Giving  Occasion!  Buy 
the  King  Size  Spool  for 
Economy! 

This  booklet  tells  you  how 
to  tie  dozens  of  bows  and 
special  effects! 
This  booklet  tells  you  how 
to  make  scoresof  expensive- 
looking  gifts  easily  and 
quickly  from  inexpensive 
Crinkle  Tie! 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


n 


in 


CRINKLE  TIE 

2300  W.  Logan  Bl.,  Chicago  47, 

0  Send  me  booklet  on  tying  beautiful  bows. 
D  Send  me  Crinkle  Tie  Craft  booklet. 

1  enclose  10c  coin  for  each  booklet  ordered. 

Name 

Address 
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Old-Fashioned  Love 


(Continued  from  page  27) 
seen  the  changes  made  by  electric  lights, 
telephones,  airplanes,  skyscrapers,  refrig- 
eration, radio,  television  .  .  .  the  changes 
made  by  women's  suffrage,  political  up- 
heavals and  two  major  wars.  .  .  . 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
changes — interesting,  at  least,  to  Peggy — 
are  those  that  have  taken  place  in  people. 

"Like  most  actors  and  actresses,"  ex- 
plains Peggy,  "I  have  a  tremendous  inter- 
est in  people  .  .  .  always  have  had.  After 
all,  acting  is  little  more  than  interpreting 
the  characteristics  .  .  .  physical  and  psy- 
chological ...  of  people — imaginary  or 
real.  In  order  to  do  this,  you  must  have 
an  understanding  of  your  subject,  and  to 
have  a  real  understanding  there  must  be 
an  interest.  Since,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, people  are  my  stock  in  trade,  I,  nat- 
urally, have  a  genuine  interest  in  them. 
Not — please  don't  misunderstand — that 
every  person  I  meet  becomes  a  subject  of 
study  ...  a  sort  of  specimen  for  possible 
future  use.  That  would  be  ghastly.  I  as- 
sure you  my  interest  in  human  nature  has 
never  been  clinical!" 

Miss  Wood's  interest  in  people  and 
things  was  stimulated  right  from  the  time 
she  was  a  little  girl.  Her  father'  was  a 
newspaperman  with  a  typically  inquisitive 
mind.  He  sharpened  her  interest  in  peo- 
ple, political  affairs  and  the  shape  of  the 
everyday  world.  It  was  her  mother's 
more  spiritual  approach  to  life  that  gave 
her  sympathetic  understanding. 

"Of  course,"  Miss  Wood  continues, 
"when  I  say  I,  think  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting changes  which  have  transpired 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  are  those 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  people, 
you  must  realize  that,  in  reality,  it's  pretty 
hard  to  divorce  people  from  the  world  they 
live  in.  Changes  in  people  are  largely  the 
result  of  changes  in  the  world  around 
them  .  .  .  inventions,  wars,  scientific  de- 
velopments, and  the  like.  And,  it  seems 
to  me,  interest  and  understanding  of  one 
necessitates  interest  and  understanding  of 
the  other. 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  evolution  of 
transportation  and  some  of  its  effects  on 
the  human  race.  Granted,  Mama  and 
Papa  did  not  come  to  the  United  States  in 
a  galley  ...  or  even  a  schooner.  Trans- 
portation by  the  turn  of  the  century  had 
progressed  beyond  that  point.  It  was  a 
steamer  which  brought  them  to  these 
shores.  But  in  those  days  it  was  a  long 
and  arduous  trip — one  that  took  great 
courage  and  determination  to  make.  Amer- 
ica was  a  long,  long  way  from  Europe, 
and  vice  versa.  In  those  days  the  immi- 
grant came  to  this  country  and  at  once 
settled  down  to  the  business  of  becoming 
an  American  ...  as  did  Mama.  Children 
in  those  days  knew  comparatively  little 
about  the  world  as  a  whole  .  .  .  and,  in  the 
main,  cared  less.  They  knew  about  then- 
parents'  homeland  from  hearsay  and  oc- 
casional letters  from  relatives  still  on  the 
other  side.  The  possibilities  of  their  ever 
going  abroad  seemed  highly  unlikely. 
There  was,  actually,  very  little  reason  for 
their  wanting  to  know  more  about  Europe, 
Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Their 
world  at  that  time  was  right  here. 

"It  seems  to  me,  it  wasn't  until  the  years 
just  preceding  the  First  World  War  that 
any  real  and  general  interest  was  shown 
in  what  was  going  on,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Even  though  tremendous 
strides  had  been  taken  in  transportation, 
travel  was  still  prohibitive  except  to  the 
R  wealthy.  But  the  interest  developed  in 
European  affairs,  as  a  result  of  doughboy 
visits,  never  died.  Johnny  Doughboy  told 
his  children  of  the  foreign  shores  he  had 
visited  .  .  .  but  this  time  the  stories  meant 
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considerably  more  to  his  children  than 
those  told  by  Mama  and  Papa.  By  now, 
the  idea  of  visiting  Europe  was  consider- 
ably more  than  a  mere  'pipe  dream'  .  .  . 

"Today,  the  youngster  who  studies 
French,  German  or  Spanish  in  public 
school  does  so  with  a  purpose  ...  he  feels 
he  will  some  day  make  use  of  it.  Now  he 
studies  world  affairs  with  interest  .  .  .  what 
any  foreign  country  does  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  his  life  here  in  the  United  States, 
since  the  development  of  transportation 
has  made  neighbors  of  all  countries.  He 
goes  to  see  foreign  films.  For  curiosity's 
sake  alone?  No.  Now  he  thirsts  for  this 
type  of  knowledge  .  .  .  either  because  he 
has  already  tasted  of  that  way  of  life,  or 
because  he  feels  he  undoubtedly  will.  The 
interests  of  the  modern  generation  have 
broadened  considerably  from  the  purely 
local  scene  ...  all  because  of  the  change 
in  but  one  aspect  of  living." 

No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
pace  of  living  since  the  turn  of  the  century 
has  accelerated  .  .  .  has,  from  a  material 
standpoint,  made  fantastic  strides.  Living 
is  now  pretty  easy.  Had  anyone  tried  to 
explain  to  "Mama"  the  wonders  of  the 
electric  washing  machine  or  dishwasher, 
she  would  simply  have  thrown  up  her  arms 
and  exclaimed:  "Sounds  like  a  fairy  tale." 
Yes,  the  material  world  has  run  away  from 
"Mama"  and  her  day.  The  many  time- 
savers  have  left  the  modern  housewife 
with  more  free  time  than  "Mama"  would 
have  known  what  to  do   with. 

"It  may  seem  strange  for  me,  a  working 
woman,  to  say  this,"  interjects  Peggy,  "but 
I  feel  the  great  so-called  emancipation  of 
women  has  not  been  all  to  the  good.  Just 
look  at  the  number  of  institutions  today 
.  .  .  crowded  with  women  who,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  would  have  been  much  too 
busy  in  the  home  to  give  even  a  passing 
thought  to  a  breakdown.  Perhaps  our  so- 
called  freedom  came  too  fast  .  .  .  we  didn't 
give  it  enough  thought,  and  we  couldn't 
take  it  in  our  stride.  Women  dropped 
housework  and  home  responsibilities,  and 
in  a  few  years'  time  unhappily  exhausted 
themselves  trying  to  find  satisfying  re- 
placements. When  you  think  of  it,  it's 
really  pretty  ridiculous  .  .  .  what  substi- 
tute for  a  home  filled  with  happiness, 
warmth  and  love  can  there  possibly  be? 
Is   escape   from   that — emancipation?" 

Certainly  not  to  Peggy  Wood's  way  of 
thinking.  Even  though  she  has  been  an 
actress  of  many  years'  standing,  she  has, 
at  the  same  time,  been  a  happy  housewife, 
mother  and  grandmother  ...  a  woman 
whose  life  centers  around  the  home  just 
as  much  as  it  does  around  the  theatre. 
During  her  son  David's  childhood  she 
worked  hard  and  faithfully  to  keep  a 
home  .  .  .  not  just  a  house  for  him.  A 
home  filled  with  love  and  understanding. 

"I  must  admit,  however,"  she  smiles 
ruefully,  "to  one  pitfall  of  my  generation. 
I  fell  prey  to  the  then-popular  method  of 
raising  children  .  .  .  progressive  and  strict- 
ly hygienic.  Fortunately,  I  evidently 
wasn't  too  successful  with  this  antiseptic 
approach  .  .  .  my  natural  love  of  children 
was  hard  to  smother. 

"And,  as  I  watch  the  raising  and  devel- 
opment of  my  grandchildren,  I'm  happy  to 
find  another  change  .  .  .  this  generation 
of  parents  has  stopped,  taken  stock,  and 
returned  to  the  days  of  Mama.  Once  again 
unstinting  love  comes  into  its  own.  Now, 
as  in  Mama's  day,  it  is  considered  quite 
healthy  for  a  baby  to  be  with  its  mother 
immediately  ...  no  interim  period  in  a 
cold,  scoured  and  utterly  hygienic  nursery. 
Once  again  the  home  .  .  .  the  family  .  .  . 
is  becoming  a  symbol  of  security." 

Peggy  Wood  has  six  excellent  reasons 
for  knowing  a  great  deal  about  grandchil- 


dren. Widow  of  the  distinguished  poet, 
John  V.  A.  Weaver,  she  has  one  son,  David 
— and  often  visits  him  and  his  own  little 
girl  (Debbie  Weaver)  in  their  home  out 
West.  Then,  some  years  ago,  Peggy  mar- 
ried William  H.  Walling,  a  New  York 
printing  company  executive  with  two 
grown  daughters — and  the  Wallings  now 
have  five  small  grandchildren  (Judy,  Deb- 
bie and  Teddy  Lawrence,  and  Laura  and 
Kathy  Billings)  living  within  a  fifteen- 
mile  radius  of  their  own  home  in  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut.  East  or  West,  Peggy 
loves  her  half-dozen  lively  examples  of 
the  youngest  generation,  and  is  happy  to 
see  them  blossoming  in  today's  revival  of 
old-fashioned  family  love. 

"I  remember  one  occasion,  this  past 
summer,"  she  recalls,  "that  to  me  seemed 
indicative  of  reverting  times.  Little  Ted- 
dy was  playing  with  the  rest  of  the  chil- 
dren around  my  swimming  pool.  His 
mother  and  I  were  at  the  pool  chatting  and 
at  the  same  time  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
children.  Suddenly  there  was  a  splash 
and  Teddy,  who  does  not  swim  as  yet, 
disappeared  .  .  .  only  to  bob  up  the  next 
moment  into  the  waiting  arms  of  his  smil- 
ing mother.  Whatever  fear  he  might  have 
experienced,  in  the  moment  his  head  was 
under  water,  was  immediately  dispelled 
when  he  looked  up  and  found  his  mother 
at  his  side.  He  immediately  felt  secure  in 
the  love  and  warmth  that  has  been  so 
freely  given  him.  Instead  of  becoming 
hysterical  over  his  experience,  he  merely 
shook  himself  off,  gurgled  and  announced 
to  the  assembled  multitudes  that  he  had 
been  'to  the  bottom'  and  was  now  a  'great 
swimmer.'  I  couldn't  help  but  reflect  on 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  .  .  .  the 
insecurities  of  the  previous  generation 
were  gone. 

"A  tew  months  ago,  I  flew  out  to  Sante 
Fe,  New  Mexico,  to  visit  David  and  his 
family.  As  usual,  I  took  five-year-old 
Debbie  a  number  of  presents,  and  as  usual 
she  was  pleased  with  them  all.  She's  such 
a  sweet  and  loving  child  that  I  honestly 
believe  even  if  she  were  disappointed  in  a 
present,  she'd  never  let  me  know.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  I  suddenly  asked  her  what 
she  wanted  most  for  Christmas.  She 
looked  at  me  for  a  split  second  with  the 
twinkling  eyes  of  her  grandfather,  and 
said,  'You!'  .  .  .  and  immediately  burst  into 
peals  of  laughter.  I  knew  it  had  all  hap- 
pened too  fast  .  .  .  she  wasn't  'buttering' 
me,  although  I'll  admit  I  never  felt  better 
about  anything  in  my  life.  It  was  just 
that  she  was  a  secure,  happy  child,  filled 
with  love  ...  it  was  not  necessary  for  her 
to  think  in  material,  grabbing  terms. 

"East  and  West,  I  find  my  grandchildren 
being  raised  in  the  midst  of  old-fashioned 
love.  And  I  know  that  this  is  not  just  the 
case  in  my  own  family  ...  it  is  a  universal 
finding  of  the  true  values.  On  the  Mama 
set,  many  is  the  time  I've  witnessed  the 
same  traits  in  little  Kevin  Coughlin,  who 
plays  T.  R.,  and  Robin  Morgan,  who  plays 
Dagmar.  The  antiseptic,  the  emancipated, 
the  lost  mother  of  thirty  years  ago  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Another  change  is  tak- 
ing place  .  .  .  and  I'm  truly  grateful  to  be 
here  to  witness  it. 

"Now  I  have  but  one  more  strong  wish 
in  this  period  of  reversion,  and  that  is  to 
see  the  world  return  to  the  security  of 
Mama's  generation.  The  one  great  ad- 
vantage I  had  as  a  child  over  my  grand- 
children was  the  security  of  the  family 
and  world.  I  did  not  grow  up  in  constant 
national  and  international  turmoil.  I  did 
not  grow  up  reading  headlines  of  distrust 
and  animosity.  It  would  be  so  wonderful 
if  the  coming  generation  could  grow  up  as 
I  did  ...  in  an  atmosphere  of  love  within 
the  family  and  peace  within  the  world." 
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that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  reproduce 

them  accurately.)   "I  think  of  Papa  David 

•  as  a  man  who  believes  it  is  unnecessary 
ever  to  lie,  to  cheat,  or  to  hurt  anyone 
knowingly.  I  think  of  him  as  a  man  who 
sincerely  tries  to  understand  another  per- 
son's viewpoint  and  his  reasons  for  having 
it. 

"It  is  entirely  believable  to  me  that  lis- 
teners should  look  upon  him  as  a  real  per- 
son whom  they  love  and  respect.  When  he 
was  ill  recently  (in  the  script),  they 
stormed  the  NBC  switchboard  with  calls 
inquiring  about  his  health." 

(These  same  listeners  had  stormed  the 
switchboard  with  just  as  many  calls  dur- 
ing a  period  when  Ralph  Locke  himself 
was  ill,  begging  to  know  when  he  would 
return  and  how  he  was  progressing. 

"We're  both  simple  souls,"  Ralph  says  of 
himself  and  Papa.  "We're  not  given  to  any 
ostentation.  We  both  believe  in  being  just 
what  we  are." 

Similarity  rather  ends  there,  because 
Ralph  is  much  more  the  man  of  the  world, 
who  has  traveled  everywhere  and  could 
be  at  home  in  any  country,  on  any  ship, 
sailing  any  waterway.  He  is  an  actor  who 
played  idr  many  years  on  Broadway  with 
some  of  the  greatest  stars  of  the  American 
theatre,  in  some  of  the  most  famous  stage 
plays.  An  athlete  who  has  boxed  and 
wrestled,  and  still  goes  in  for  big  game 
fishing.  A  golfer,  a  handy  man  with  a 
hammer  and  saw,  a  gardener,  a  skilled 
photographer  whose  work  hangs  in  exhibi- 
tions— and  a  superb  cook,  the  result  of  his 
years  of  concocting  meals  in  ships'  galleys 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  long  days  and 
nights  at  sea. 

The  home  in  which  he  now  keeps  bache- 
lor hall,  with  a  canary  for  company,  is  sit- 
uated in  a  village  famous  for  its  yachting 
yards.  One  of  his  near  neighbors  produces 
some  of  the  world's  finest  racing  sails  and 
Ralph  often  accompanies  him  on  shake- 
down runs  to  try  them  out.  Ralph  has 
owned  several  schooners  and  sloops,  his 
present  pride  and  joy  being  a  30-foot  sloop 
on  which  he  spends  much  of  his  leisure 
time.  He  calls  himself  a  sailor — not  a 
"monkey-wrench  sailor,"  referring  to  the 
fellows  who  press  buttons  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  figure  things  out  for  themselves.  As 
a  boy,  he  began  to  ship  out  on  any  sailing 
vessel  that  would  take  him  on,  just  as  soon 
as  vacations  began,  staying  out  until  he 
barely  made  the  next  year's  opening  of 
school.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his  passion 
for  the  sea  and  for  travel. 

The  island  where  he  now  lives  is  only  a 
mile  and  one-eighth  long  and  less  than  a 
half-mile  wide  at  its  widest  point.  There 
is  water,  water  everywhere  .  .  .  which  is 
why  every  summer  it  changes  from  a  quiet 
place  with  a  small  permanent  population 
to  a  thickly  populated,  heavily  toured 
pleasure  haven  for  city-weary  folks.  The 
house  is  cozy  and  friendly,  filled  with  the 
things  which  have  been  collected  in  the 
years  of  establishing  a  home  and  with  the 
mementos  of  trips  to  far-off  places.  There 
are  nautical  notes  in  the  decorations  and 
in  the  many  pictures  of  ships  and  water. 
The  woodwork  is  white  throughout,  the 
wallpapers  are  gay.  An  upstairs  sitting- 
room-study — in  which  hang  photographs 
autographed  by  famous  name  actors  and 
actresses  with  whom  Ralph  has  appeared 
— opens  onto  a  sundeck  that  has  a  superb 
view  of  the  bay. 

Downstairs,  the  mahogany  furnished 
dining  room  leads  out  to  the  porch,  which 
is  screened  in  summer  for  outside  dining. 
The  birdhouse  in  the  side  yard  is  just  be- 
yond   the    dining-room    window    where    a 


caged  canary  gives  lunchtime  concerts  for 
his  master.  The  wild  birds  come  back  to 
their  house  every  spring,  and  Ralph  waits 
for  their  homecoming. 

"The  Old  Man  comes  along  first  and 
cleans  out  the  nest.  Then  I  know  Mama 
will  be  there  soon,  perching  on  the  porch 
rail  while  he  finishes  his  job.  Papa  brings 
in  the  twigs  and  straw,  all  nice  and  new 
and  clean.  He's  the  housekeeper,  as  I  am 
around  here.  They  move  in,  and — about 
the  first  of  July — there  is  great  excitement 
when  the  babies  arrive.  I  watch  while  they 
are  learning  to  fly.  I  have  to  go  out  and 
pick  the  young  birds  off  the  ground  and 
put  them  back  in  the  nest  so  they  can  try 
again.  Pretty  soon  they  spurn  any  help 
from  me  and  are  off  on  their  own.  I  hear 
them  chattering  away  all  summer  and 
watch  them  enjoying  their  house." 

1  he  radio  stands  in  the  dining  room, 
the  television  set  and  record  player  and 
grand  piano  in  the  living  room.  At  one  end 
of  the  big  room  is  a  fine  fireplace  in  a 
bricked  wall,  over  which  a  lovely  Forster 
landscape  is  set.  Bookcases  flank  the  fire- 
place on  each  side,  and  there  are  colorful 
drapes,  a  blue  rug  like  the  one  in  the  din- 
ing room,  big  comfortable  chairs,  a  gold 
couch  flanked  with  gold-shaded  lamps — a 
medley  of  russets,  tans,  gold  and  blue. 

There  are  special  treasures,  like  a  fine 
old  cloisonne  plate,  an  antique  Chinese 
lamp,  a  Cellini  lamp  in  lustrous  plum  col- 
oring. There  are  two  of  Ralph's  fine  photo- 
graphs in  the  living  room — a  stately  swan, 
and  the  George  Washington  Bridge  span- 
ning a  sunset  on  the  Hudson  River.  A  row 
of  his  pictures  in  the  dining  room  are  in 
interesting  contrast:  A  kitten  sitting  next 
to  an  ornamental  bowl  ...  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  taken  from  a  near-by  skyscrap- 
er, where  the  emphasis  is  on  the  contrast 
of  the  handsome  church  building  sur- 
rounded by  equally  handsome  but  totally 
different  commercial  buildings. 

In  the  shipshape  little  kitchen  there  are 
fluffy  white  curtains  that  always  look  as 
if  just  freshly  put  up,  trimmed  and  tied 
back  with  red.  There  are  great  iron  and 
copper  pots  and  all  the  shining  tools  of  the 
cook's  trade,  and  a  rack  of  eight  or  ten 
different  size -and -shape  knives,  each  for 
its  own  particular  kitchen  use.  (Ralph  is 
the  kind  of  cook  who  believes  every  proc- 
ess needs  its  own  type  of  knife,  kept  sharp 
and  in  perfect  condition,  although  he  is 
definitely  unscientific  about  even  his  most 
successful  recipes,  doing  most  of  his  work 
by  a  sense  of  touch  and  a  feel  for  the  right 
amounts  of  ingredients.  He  has  had  to 
teach  some  of  the  women  in  the  neighbor- 
hood how  to  make  coffee.  "Not  that  they 
didn't  know  how,  but  some  of  them  didn't 
realize  that  you  have  to  change  your 
method  with  each  different  kind  of  coffee- 
maker.  You  have  to  understand  what  each 
type  of  pot  can  and  can't  do.") 

When  he  preserves  the  figs  from  his  own 
fig  tree,  a  yield  of  six  or  seven  medium- 
size  jars,  he  seldom  gets  a  chance  to  do 
more  than  taste.  The  neighbors  seem  to 
have  a  sixth  sense  at  that  point  and  man- 
age to  drop  in  right  after  preserving  time! 
He  does  complete  Chinese  dinners,  served 
on  Royal  Medallion  ware  with  authentic 
chopsticks  in  place  of  the  customary  cut- 
lery of  an  American  household.  And  he 
has  other  mouth-watering  specialties 
which  all  his  friends  have  sampled— spa- 
ghetti with  clam  sauce,  wonderful  Spanish 
dishes,  baked  ham  that  is  something  to 
remember,  steak  with  a  richly  blended 
mushroom  sauce,  a  "hamburgered"  lamb 
roast  seasoned  with  Oriental  spices. 

Ralph  Locke  is  as  at  home  in  a  kitchen 
as  he  is  at  home  in  a  script  of  Life  Can  Be 


about  which  sanitary  protection 
to  choose? 


There's  only  one  way 
to  regard  sanitary  pro- 
tection. Think  of  what  it  does  for  you  . . . 
how  comfortable,  how  secure  it  makes 
you  feel.  Consider  these  advantages  of 
internal  sanitary  protection: 
No  other  kind  of  protection  is  as  comfortable. 
That's  one  big  reason  millions  of  wo- 
men wear  Tampax.  Not  only  does  it  do 
away  with  chafing  and  irritation,  but  it 
can't  even  be  felt,  once  it's  in  place. 
(It  also  eliminates  belts,  pins,  pads.) 
No  other  kind  of  protection  is  as  remarkable  in 
preventing  odor  from  forming.  That's 
another  reason  for  the  remarkable  pop- 
ularity of  Tampax. 

No  other  kind  of  protection  is  as  easy  to  dis- 
pose of.  Actually,  Tampax  is  so  small  that 
a  month's  supply  slips  into  the  purse. 
No  other  kind  of  protection  can  be  worn  con- 
veniently in  shower  or  tub.  Tampax  can! 

Doctor-invented  Tampax  is  made  of 
pure,  compressed  surgical  cotton  in 
throwaway  applicators.  Get  your  supply 
at  any  drug  or  notion  counter  in  a  choice 
of  3  absorbencies:  Regular,  Super,  Junior. 
Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


Accepted  for  Advertising 
by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
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Something 
thrilling 
happens 


/ 


Your  skin  feels  soft  and 
smooth  as  a  rose  petal 

Simple  two-way  treatment  helps 
blemished  skin.  Suddenly  your 
'  skin  looks  like  a  little  girl's.  Gone 
are  hateful  blackheads,  pimples, 
oily  shine,  flaky  dryness.  That's 
your  thrilling  reward  for  making 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment 
your  daily  routine  .  .  .  How  does 
Cuticura  work  such  wonders? 
Cuticura  Soap  is  superfatted,  the 
mildest,  best  kind  of  complexion 
soap.  It  preserves  the  natural 
moisture  as  it  defenses.  And 
Cuticura  Ointment  softens, 
gently  stimulates,  visibly  im- 
proves your  skin  as  it  helps  clear 
up  externally  caused  blemishes. 
Millions  of  women  thank  world- 
known  Cuticura  for  their  exqui- 
site skin— why  don't  you  try 
Cuticura! 

(jiticura 

R 

M  Get  Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment 

—at  drug  counters  everywhere! 
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Beautiful.  Without  seeming  to  hurry  or 
make  any  fuss,  he  has  his  meal  on  the 
table,  beautifully  served.  Nothing  upsets 
him  when  he  is  cooking.  "I  have  prepared 
meals,  and  good  ones,  in  forty-foot  seas, 
when  the  stove  had  to  be  weighted  down 
and  I  was  lurching  constantly  from  one 
part  of  the  galley  to  another.  There's  noth- 
ing to  it,  when  you  know  how."  And  he 
grins  when  complimented  on  his  season- 
ings. "You  have  to  know,  not  just  how 
much,  but  just  how  little  to  put  in." 

The  basement  of  the  house  has  been 
painted  and  polished  at  various  times,  but 
because  of  the  nearness  to  the  water  it  is 
subject  to  unexpected  inundations.  There 
was  the  storm,  'way  back  in  1938,  that 
flung  the  sea  into  the  town  so  that  power 
boats  were  going  up  and  down  the  main 
street.  There  hasn't  been  another  such 
storm  since,  but  every  once  in  a  while  the 
sea  gets  frisky  and  spoils  a  nice  new  paint 
job.  Now  he  has  fixed  up  a  billiard  room 
next  to  the  garage  space,  hung  his  hip 
boots  and  his  nets  and  his  old  fishing 
clothes  on  the  rafters,  and  put  his  tools 
and  his  paints  on  some  of  the  highest 
shelves,  out  of  the  sea's  reach. 

Outside,  there  is  a  brick  wall  protecting 
the  edge  of  the  lawn  from  the  waves  that 
break  over  the  little  beach  below.  The 
steps  leading  to  the  water  plunge  right  in, 
at  high  tide,  on  the  fourth  step  from  the 
bottom.  A  bench  and  white-painted  chairs 
are  set  on  the  lawn,  and  in  midsummer 
there  are  deck  chairs  and  gay  cushions. 
Flowers  follow  the  line  of  the  wall  and 
wander  about  the  edges  of  the  walks.  They 
wreathe  the  flag  pole  and  form  pleasant 
little  clumps  all  around  the  house. 

Ralph  got  interested  in  acting  through 
his  interest  in  reading  about  the  origins  of 
the  theatre  and  his  love  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture. "I  was  always  fascinated  by  stories 
about  the  theatre.  Besides,  I  guess  a  clown 
is  always  a  clown  and  you  can't  change 
him.  I  didn't  really  think  I  could  act,  in 
the  beginning,  but  others  did,  and  before 
I  knew  it  I  became  a  professional  actor." 
He  started  as  a  young  boy  on  the  legiti- 
mate stage,  progressed  into  bigger  and 
bigger  roles  and  then  leading  parts  in  come- 
dies, dramas,  revues,  musical  plays,  Shake- 
speare— anything  which  anyone  would 
give  him  the  chance  to  do  until  he  could 
become  the  versatile  actor  he  wanted  to 
be.  There  finally  came'  a  time  when  some 
of  the  musical  shows  in  which  he  appeared 
were  to  be  re-done  in  capsule  form  for 
radio.  He  was  approached  to  play  some  of 


his  original  roles  but,  knowing  little  about 
radio  acting,  he  felt  it  would  be  a  great 
bother  to  re-create  a  part  for  only  one 
performance.  "I  tried  one,  however,  and 
found  it  was  fun.  Then  another,  and  an- 
other. Then,  as  a  result,  I  was  offered  a 
great  many  other  radio  opportunities  and, 
before  I  knew  it,  I  was  really  in." 

Back  in  his  stage  days,  he  had  had  a 
part  that  called  for  him  to  wear  a  suit  of 
the  previous  generation,  a  square-cut  af- 
fair of  the  kind  he  had  seen  his  father 
wear.  He  couldn't  find  what  he  wanted, 
but  remembered  the  tailor  who  had  made 
his  father's  suits.  "I  hadn't  seen  him  for 
years  and,  when  I  found  him,  he  was  get- 
ting old.  But  he  remembered  me  as  the 
no-good  little  rascal  who  used  to  roller 
skate  up  and  down  in  front  of  his  shop  and 
drive  him  nearly  crazy.  When  I  told  him 
what  I  wanted,  he  thought  I  had  gone  mad 
— until  I  explained  that  now  I  was  an  actor 
and   needed   the   suit   to   wear   in  a   play. 

"Seeing  him  brought  back  all  the  won- 
derful memories  of  my  childhood,  and  my 
memories  of  his  kindness.  How  he  used  to 
take  ragged,  neglected  youngsters  into  his 
shop  and  mend  their  torn  trousers  and 
coats  and  send  them  out  proud  to  face 
their  friends  again.  He  was  a  sweet, 
wholesome  guy,  and,  when  the  role  of  Papa 
David  came  along,  I  thought  at  once  of 
him.  I  had  always  felt  that  his  foreign  ac- 
cent only  added  to  his  appeal." 

Even  now,  after  fifteen  years,  Ralph  is 
still  thanking  his  lucky  stars  that  "Papa" 
came  into  his  life.  "I  have  been  lucky  in 
playing  such  a  fine  character.  I  feel  that 
Carl  Bixby  and  Don  Becker  do  a  beauti- 
ful job  of  recording  the  life  of  a  man  like 
Papa  David.  The  director  is  a  wonderful 
guy,  the  whole  cast  is  charming.  There  is 
great  humanity  in  our  stories  and  in  all 
the  people  we  portray. 

"Very  often  I  think  about  something  one 
of  my  neighbors  said  one  evening  as  we 
relaxed  and  watched  the  sunset  across  the 
bay.  'You  know,  Ralph,'  he  said  content- 
edly, 'there  is  nothing  I  like  better  than  to 
sit  here  and  watch  the  sun  run  away  from 
the  shadows.' 

"I  knew  what  he  meant.  I  could  see  it 
receding  from  the  lengthening  shadows 
all  around  us,  and  I  thought  then,  as  I  do 
now,  how  neatly  he  expressed  a  whole 
philosophy  of  life.  The  always-shining  sun 
forever  leaving  behind  it  the  shadows  that 
can  never  quite  catch  up." 

Ralph  Locke's  philosophy?  Papa  David's? 
Undoubtedly  a  little  of  both! 
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"Bill  and  I 
found  happiness 


Radio's  "My  True  Story"  has  helped  count- 
less couples  find  the  key  to  true  happiness. 
For  this  vivid  program  presents  emotional 
dramas  involving  the  human  problems 
so  many  people  are  faced  with.   When  you 
tune  in,  you  may  hear  your  very  own 
problem  happily  solved.    Each  one  of  these 
stories   of   love,   hope,   fear,   jealousy   is 
taken  from  the  files  of  "True  Story  Maga- 
zine"— and  the  characters  you  meet  are  as 
true-to-life  as  the  folks  you  meet  every  day. 

TUNE  IN 


"MY  TRUE  STORY" 


AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  STATIONS 

"MAN   FEVER" — the   exciting   story   of  a   springtime   love 
that  ended  in  despair — is  "must"  reading  in  April 
TRUE  STORY  MAGAZINE,  at  newsstands  now. 


New  Patterns  for  You 


4SSO— Maternity  ensemble  with   straight, 
slimming  lines,  cut-out  skirt.     Misses' 
Sizes  12-20.     Size  16  takes  il/2  yards 
39-inch  fabric,  %  yard  contrast.  35c 

4810 — The  most   wardrobe  for   the  least 
sewing.     You'll  love  the  smooth-and- 
flnred  look,  the  companion  spencer.  Misses' 
Sizes  12-20;  3042.   Size  16  dress  takes 
3%  yards  35-inch;  spencer,  l'/i  yards.  35c 

4666 — Sew  one  dress,  have  four  different 
outfits  for  daughter  to  wear.     Children's 
Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.    Size  6  sundress  takes  1% 
yards  35-inch  fabric;  bolero,   %  yard.  35c 


Send  thirty-five  cents  (in  coins)  for  each  pattern  to: 

Radio-TV  Mibkor,  Pattern  Department,  P.  0.  Box  137, 
Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


YOUR  NAME. 


STREET  OR  BOX  NO. 


CITY  OR  TOWN STATE 

Add  jive  cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing. 
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Soaping  robs 
hair  color.. 

C0L0RINSE 


adds  color! 


Scientific  tests  prove  that  repeated  soap- 
ings  actually  rob  color  from  your  hair! 
AND— the  color  that's  left  is  hidden  by  a 
dull  soap  film  that  makes  hair  drab  and 
unattractive.  That's  why  you  absolutely 
need  NESTLE  COLORINSB  after  every 
shampoo  ...  to  add  gleaming  color-high- 
lights—make your  hair  softer,  silkier, 
tangle-free— remove  dulling  soap  film. 
Colorinse  comes 
in  11  flattering 
shades  that  rinse 
in... shampoo  out. 

6  rinses  25c,  14  rinses  50c 

At  Last!  Hide  Gray  Hairs  or 
Add  New  Color  in  10  Minutes 
with  COLORTINT 

NESTLE  COLORTEsfT  adds  rich,  new,  youth- 
ful color... also  blends  in  gray,  streaked, 
dyed  or  bleached  hair.  No  ammonia— no 
peroxide— no  dyed  "paint-brush"  look.  En- 
riched with  Processed  Lanolin  to  condi- 
tion dull,  drab  hair. 
More  than  a  rinse 
but  not  a  permanent 
dye!  Lasts  through  3 
shampoos.  Comes  in 
10  glamorous  shades. 

6  capsules  29c,  14  capsules  50c. 

Professional  applications  available  at  your  beauty  shop 
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SO  MANY 
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"DOUCHE  WITH 
Z0NITC 
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Every  Woman  Should  Read 

These  Vital  Facts! 

Women  who  are  happily  married  and 
who  possess  physical  charm  realize 
the  importance  of  using  a  cleansing, 
deodorizing  douche  for  feminine  hy- 
giene and  after  their  monthly  periods. 
A  recent  survey  shows  many  nurses 
consider  it  wise  to  always  use  zonite 
for  this  purpose.  There's  a  good  rea- 
son why!  Scientific  tests  proved  no 
other  type  liquid  antiseptic-germicide 
for  the  douche  of  all  those  tested  is 
more  powerfully  effective  yet 
absolutely  safe  to  body  tissues. 

Assures  BOTH  Internal  and 
External  Hygienic  Protection 

zonite  is  a  powerful  antiseptic-germi- 
cide yet  is  positively  non-poisonous 
and  non-irritating.  You  can  use 
zonite  as  often  as  needed  without 
the  slightest  risk  of  injury,  zonite 
immediately  washes  away  germs  and 
waste  deposits.  It  completely 
deodorizes  and  leaves  you 
with  a  wonderful  sense  of  well- 
being  and  confidence — so  re- 
freshed and  dainty.  Inexpen- 
sive, too.  zonite  costs  only 
a  few  pennies  per  douche. 
Enjoy  its  many  benefits! 
Use  as  directed. 
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Two  for  the  Money 
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(Continued  jrom  page  45) 
Pixie  .  .  .  Yes,  Pixie  would  come  through 
fine.  She  always  did.   But  the  baby?  What 
was  he  going  to  hear  about  the  .  .  . 

Suddenly  the  door  flew  open  and  a  nurse 
came  in  ("came  dancing  in,"  is  the  way 
Herb  describes  it)  saying,  all  excited, 
"Two  boys!    Two  boys!" 

And  this  is  how  the  State  of  Indiana's 
favorite  son,  and  your  gently  humorous 
host  on  the  quiz  program,  Two  For  The 
Money,  learned  that  his  two  sons  had  been 
born. 

Not  that  Herb  was  completely  surprised 
by  the  twin  birth.  Almost  from  the  be- 
ginning Pixie  had  had  a  feeling  that  the 
"baby"  would  be  twins.  A  feeling  all  the 
more  to  be  reckoned  with,  since  she  had 
not  had  it  when  pregnant  with  Indy,  now 
three.  Also,  Pixie's  mother  is  a  twin. 
There  were  twins,  some  way  back,  in  the 
Shriner  family.  And  twins  "run,"  as  is 
known,  in  families.  "And  around  home, 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  a  couple  of  boys, 
the  Shriner  twins,"  Herb  recalled,  "lived 
nearby.  No  relation.  Still  .  .  ."  More  scien- 
tifically, X-rays  made  during  the  sixth 
month  of  Pixie's  pregnancy  showed  two 
separate  backbones. 

"The  day  the  X-rays  were  taken  and 
showed,  unmistakably,  two  separate  back- 
bones, first  thing  Pixie  said  was  'Goodson 
and  Todman  will  love  this.'  Goodson  and 
Todman  are  the  producers  of  Two  For  The 
Money,"  Herb  chuckled.  "That's  Pixie  for 
you.  Matter  of  fact,  Two  For  The  Money 
had,  I  maintain,  a  lot  to  do  with  this.  Just 
glad  I'm  not  on  We,  The  People,"  Herb 
added,  making  a  funny. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  memor- 
able and  momentous  moment  in  which 
the  birth  of  his  sons  was  announced  to 
him,  Herb,  unfortunately  for  posterity, 
said  nothing,  either  humorous  or  other- 
wise, not  a  word. 

"No  one  to  say  anything  to,"  he  ex- 
plained. "The  nurse,  having  delivered  her 
show-stopping  line,  just  grabbed  up  a 
handful  of  diapers  and  went  out.  There 
was  no  other  father  keeping  the  vigil  with 
me.  So  I  just  kept  on  standing  there,  star- 
ing at  the  river,  concentrating  on  the  river 
as  I'd  been  doing  for  the  hour  and  a 
half  (as  I  later  learned)  that  Pixie  was  in 
the  delivery  room. 

"I  sort  of — well,  it  was  a  strange  feeling. 
All  my  life,  I  never  thought  of  myself  as 
a  man  with  a  big  family.  As  an  only  child, 
one  of  a  closely  knit  small  group,  that's 
what  I  was  used  to.  That's  what  I'd  ex- 
pected to  go  on  being  used  to.  Figured 
I  could  make  that  do.  Maybe  if  you've 
had  six  or  eight  kids  first,  been  condi- 
tioned to  it,  I  was  thinking — to  them  com- 
ing in  pairs,  I  mean  .  .  . 

"Then  all  my  thoughts,  scattered  as  they 
were,  got  together  and  just  centered 
around  the  river.  Sort  of  a  nautical  setting. 
I  fell  to  thinking  of  a  guy  I  know  who 
has  three  sons.  They  all  sail  together,  this 
guy  and  his  three  sons — real  great!  Now 
I  saw  myself  sailing  down  to  the  South 
Seas,  two  guys  to  crew  for  me!  Or  maybe 
we'd  stay  closer  to  home,  go  up  the  Con- 
necticut shore,  visit  with  Dennis  James, 
who  lives  so  close  to  the  water  you  can 
sail  right  into  his  back  yard.  Other  times, 
we'd  just  cruise  around,  the  five  of  us, 
Pixie,  Indy,  the  boys  and  I,  drop  anchor 
near  one  or  another  of  our  sailing  friends — 
Garry  Moore,  say,  who  also  has  a  boat  .  .  . 

"Sun  is  beginning  to  come  up  and  I'm 
daydreaming  along  in  this  fashion  when 
I  hear  a  tap  at  the  door  and  someone  is 
telling  me  I  can  see  Pixie  now.  So  I  walk 
down  a  corridor  and  into  Pixie's  room 
and   there   she  is   looking  just   like   Pixie 


looks  any  morning  she  wakes  up  happy  and 
healthy,  and  telling  me,  a  shine  in  her 
eyes,  'Well,  there  you  are — a  man  with 
two  sons!'  One  hour  after  the  twins  are 
born,  Pixie  is  telephoning  her  mother  in 
Chicago.    She's    rugged,    the    way    I    said. 

"Then  I'm  being  tapped  again  and  led 
down  another  corridor  (in  hospitals  they 
kind  of  conduct  a  new  father  around,  sort 
of  a  guided  tour)  at  the  end  of  which  I'm 
looking  at  the  two  guys  (looking  at  them 
under  glass)  who  are  going  to  crew  for 
me. 

"When  the  doctor  first  held  them  up  at 
the  window,  I  thought  he  was  offering 
me  a  choice!  Kinda  difficult  to  make  a 
choice,  though,  identical  as  they  are.  Kinda 
red-looking,  both  of  them.  Looks  as  if  they 
may  be  blond,  although  they  don't  have 
much  hair,  either  of  them.  Just  about  the 
same  size,  too.  One  weighed  in,  at  birth, 
at  8  pounds,  14  ounces;  the  other  at  8 
pounds,  9  ounces.  Big  babies,  even  for 
singletons,  yet  Pixie  had  an  easier  and 
shorter  time  than  with  Indy,  of  whom 
there  is  only  one.  Even  now,  only  way  I 
can  tell  them  apart  is  that  No.  2  is  a 
mite  larger,  especially  in  the  face,  than 
Kin. 

"Only  one  named  so  far,"  Herb  ex- 
plained, "is  Kin.  No,  not  Kim — n,  as  in 
'noodle.'  Named  him  after  Kin  Hubbard, 
the  famous  Hoosier  humorist. 

"  'What  are  you  going  to  do,'  a  friend 
asked  us  the  other  day,  'name  one  and 
point  at  the  other?' 

"As  of  now,  that's  what  we're  doing. 
Meantime,  we're  playing  around  with  the 
possibility  of  some  other  famous  Hoosier 
name — George  Ade,  maybe,  or  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley.  Incline  to  the  latter  myself — 
could  call  him  'Whit.'  Whit  Shriner.  Or 
'Wit' — probably  be  good.  A  real  old-fash- 
ioned name,  anyway,  is  what  we  want. 

"Fact  is,  we  didn't  even  try  to  think  of 
names,  boys'  or  girls',  before  the  twins  were 
born.  I  guess  we  didn't  want  to  pin  our 
hopes  on  their  being  twins,  X-rays  not- 
withstanding, or,  if  they  were,  on  the 
chance  (and  it  is  a  chance)  of  both 
surviving.  Didn't  want  to  go  and  name 
them  or  buy  a  lot  of  equipment  until 
after  they  were  safely  here.  Name  an 
unborn  child,  you  get  attached  to  a  name 
and  you  feel  worse  if  anything  goes  wrong. 

"With  twins,  as  statistics  show,  things 
can  go  wrong.  It's  an  anxious  deal  for 
parents.  You  visualize  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems. Sometimes  one  of  them  gets  all  the 
nourishment  so  there's  the  worry  that  one 
may  be  bigger  and  stronger  than  the  other. 
Twins  have  weighed  in  as  little  as  one 
pound  each.  Three  pounds  is,  I  believe, 
the  average.  Small  as  that,  they  have  to 
be  given  oxygen,  put  in  incubators,  and 
kept  in  the  hospital  after  the  mother  goes 
home.  Some  don't  come  home  from  the 
hospital  until  time  to  be  drafted! 

"We  were  lucky,  though.  We  were 
blessed  with  big  babies,  both  of  'em.  They 
came  home  right  along  with  Pixie.  Only 
thing  is,  you  come  to  visit  them  now, 
Pixie  gives  you  a  little  mask — gets  them 
used  to  what  they're  going  to  face  in  life, 
doctors  and  hold-up  men!  Kin  had 
oxygen,  too,  but  only  for  one  night — his 
first.  Worry  about  that  a  little.  If  it  be- 
comes habit-forming,  will  I  have  to  keep 
buying  him  oxygen? 

"Lucky,  too,  that  they're  twin  boys.  If 
I'd  had  two  girls — making  four  women  in 
the  family— I'd  be  swamped."  Herb  made 
a  funny  face.  "Or  if  a  boy  and  girl,  there'd 
have  been  two  girls  ganging  up  on  one 
boy.  This  way,  there'll  always  be  an  ex- 
tra man.  Handy  thing  to  have  around  the 
house. 

"Only    problem    now    is    that    we    can't 


have  Indy  overshadowed  by  the  twins  and 
the  attention  twins  often  get,  just  because 
they  are  twins.  The  fact  that  she's  the  only 
girl  helps.  We're  taking  care  she  feels  they 
are  her  twins,  too.  The  way  she's  bragging 
to  people  downstairs,  the  elevator  man 
and  all,  about  '1  have  twins  in  my  house,' 
it  seems  to  be  working  fine. 

"Space  is  something  of  a  problem,  too. 
A  city  house  or  a  country  house  is  what 
we've  got  to  have,  for — even  though  we've 
got  'em  all  stashed  away — a  six-room 
apartment  is  close  quarters.  I  want  a  yard 
and  a  place  to  keep  my  junk,  movie  equip- 
ment and  all,  which  I  had  to  move  out  of 
what  was  my  den  to  make  a  room  for  the 
twins.  Living  out  of  the  city,  it'd  be  a  lot 
simpler — and  saner.  Back  in  Indiana,  we 
always  used  to  have  dogs  and  cats  and 
chickens,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  a  pet  rat  or 
two.  Now  we've  got  one  dog,  our  little 
Italian  greyhound,  Gypsy.  One  dog,"  Herb 
repeated  mournfully.  "Pretty  skimpy  ra- 
tions! 

"Fact  is,  I'm  worrying  because  the  boys 
are  evidently  not  going  to  have  the  kind 
of  childhood  I  had  unless  I  do  something 
drastic  about  it.  Unless  I  move  back  to 
Indiana.  And  that,  if  it  were  at  all  feasible, 
is  just  what  I  would  do.  If  I  don't — are 
they  ever  going  to  know  what  an  ole 
swimming  hole  is?  Ever  going  to  have  the 
feeling  of  living  where  there's  nothing 
much  around  but  open  woods,  go  out  there 
in  the  woods,  you  and  another  guy,  set  up 
a  tent,  stay  three  or  four  days?  Happy, 
foot-loose  kids,  just  wandering,  just  get- 
ting on  bikes  and  riding,  visiting  those 
old  small  towns.  The  adventure  of  it," 
Herb  said,  and  sighed.  The  sigh  was  pure 
nostalgia. 

"Will  they  ever  meet  the  kind  of  folks 
I  met  at  country  dances  and  weddings  and 
funerals  and  grass  fires?  I'd  like  'em  to 
mix  with  the  old  cracker-barrel  habitues  of 
a  country  general  store  such  as  the  one 
I  hung  around  when  we'd  visit  my  grand- 
father in  Michigan.  Do  some  of  the  chores 
I  used  to  do — be  good  for  'em — such  as 
trimming  the  store  window,  for  instance, 
even  though  all  I  did  was  put  in  some 
clean  flypaper! 

"In  five  years'  time,  flying  making  the 
strides  it  is,  helicopters  are  going  to  be 
standard  equipment,  the  way  it  looks  now, 
like  the  old  model-T  Ford  once  was.  May- 
be we  can  move  back  to  Indiana.  Assuming 
TV  hasn't  blown  over  by  then,"  Herb 
laughed,  "I  could  commute  back  and 
forth.  If  it  isn't  feasible — why,  then,  if  I 
could  get  down  to  Pennsylvania,  have  a 
farm  there,  it  would  get  Indy  and  the 
boys  away  from  the  Broadway  and  Holly- 
wood influence.  Or  bring  them  up,  I've 
been  figuring,  on  another  diet — boats.  Turn 
in   the   little   one   we   have   now — just   a 


cruising  sailboat — for  a  big  cruiser  that 
would  accommodate  us  all.  Bring  them 
close  to  Nature  anyway.  Just  want  them  to 
be  near  Nature  somehow.  Be  a  real  horri- 
ble thing,"  Herb  said,  and  meant  it,  "if 
they  don't  like  boats,  water,  woods,  fresh 
air,  simple  folk  and  folk-ways. 

"I  go  back  to  Fort  Wayne  every  now  and 
then;  see  the  boys  I  started  with  in  the  old 
harmonica  quintet  we  organized  in  high 
school,  and  they  seem  genuinely  contented. 
One  has  a  little  restaurant-bar  and  is 
doing  fine.  Another  has  a  jewelry  store, 
his  own  business.  One  works  for  General 
Electric.  Another  has  a  little  neon-sign 
business,  makes  signs  for  anybody.  'Make 
one  for  you,  Herb?'  he  asks  me.  Always 
offering  to  make  me  a  free  neon  sign.  An- 
other of  the  boys  works  in  the  local  bank. 
All  of  them  have  their  own  homes,  nice 
families,  haven't  torn  up  their  roots, 
wouldn't  swap  with  any  man.  Envy  me, 
being  in  television  and  all?  No,"  Herb 
laughed,  "no,  Ma'am.  They  just  figure  if 
we'd  stayed  together,  they'd  be  in  same 
spot  I'm  in,  but  it  doesn't  bother  them. 

"I'd  like  the  boys  to  work  with  their 
hands,  like  my  dad,  an  engraver  of  tomb- 
stones, an  inventor,  a  self-taught  mechan- 
ist. Dad  built  his  own  house.  Never  called 
a  plumber  in.  Never  needed  to. 

"Just  hope  that  they'll  take  up  some- 
thing interesting  when  they  grow  up. 
Something  scientific,  maybe,  or  musical.  Or 
something  exciting  like  being  deep-sea 
explorers  or  space  cadets.  Or  maybe  we'll 
all  take  up  flying  together,  Pixie,  Indy, 
the  twins  and  I.  Or  they  may  become  auto- 
mobile enthusiasts  like  their  old  man  and 
how  many  others!  (Ernie  Kovacs,  for  one.) 
May  become  champion  drivers  like  Jackie 
Cooper,  who  is  a  very  avid  racing  car 
driver  now,  Mel  Torme,  too,  drives  in 
competition.  Perhaps  they'll  collect  and 
work  on  antique  cars  like  Dave  Garroway 
and  James  Melton  do  in  their  spare  time. 

"And  other  things,"  Herb  said,  "so  many 
other  things  I'd  like  to  do  which  I  have 
yet  to  do  .  .  .  and  in  this  respect,  if  in  no 
other,  I  hope  they  take  after  me.  Being 
excited,  I  mean,  about  things  to  come, 
never  satisfied  with  anything  dull  and 
indoors,  like  bookkeeping.  Yet  knowing, 
too,  that  you  don't  have  to  have  your  name 
in  the  paper,  or  up  in  lights,  to  be  happy 
in  your  heart  and  successful  in  your  life. 

"Even  this  much  planning,"  Herb  added, 
with  a  Shriner  smile,  "is  pretty  premature, 
I've  got  to  say — wishful  thinking,  as  of  to- 
day. After  all  they  haven't  done  a  lick  of 
work  yet!" 

And  so,  with  the  gentle  humor,  the  same 
raillery  based  on  tenderness  that  he  uses 
on  Two  For  The  Money,  Herb  told  us  his 
proud  and  happy  story  of  "two  for  the 
Shriners." 


YOU  ...  YOU  ...  YOU  .  .  . 

selected  your  favorite  radio  and  television  stars  and  programs  in 
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Soda  serves  more  ways 

than  any 
other  household  product 

You'll  find  baking  soda  (bicarbonate 
of  soda)  saves  you  time,  work  and 
money  in  more  than  101  ways.  Keep 
a  package  in  the  kitchen  to  make  light 
of  dozens  of  household  chores  ...  a 
package  in  the  medicine  cabinet  for 
first  aid  and  dental  care. 

An  economicol  tooth 
powder!  Brush  your 
teeth  regularly  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda 
(baking  soda) .  It's  the 
most  economical  tooth 
powder  you  can  use 
.  .  .  cleans  your  teeth 
thoroughly,  safely.  Soda 
neutralizes  enamel- 
eating  acids  and  re- 
moves bad  breath  that  starts  in  the  mouth. 

A  soothing  gorgle 
ond  refreshing  mouth- 
washjTo  cleanse  throat 
and  mouth,  dissolve 
one  or  two  teaspoons 
of  soda  in  a  glass  of 
water  and  gargle.  Soda 
helps  sweeten  breath, 
leaves  your  mouth 
feeling  clean  ...  so 
"wide-awake"  fresh. 

hondy   size   with    metal    pour-spout! 

Now — you  can  get 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
in  specially  designed, 
water-repellent  pack- 
age, just  the  right  size 
for  your  medicine  cabi- 
net .  .  .  convenient  for 
travelling,  too!  Avail- 
able in  health  and 
beauty  aids  depart- 
mentsof  grocery  stores. 

A  Household  Treasure 

Why  buy  a  number  of  different  products 
to  do  a  number  of  different  jobs  when 
baking  soda  (bicarbonate  of  soda)  does 
them  all  and  costs  only  pennies  a  box? 


Ne 


Arm  &  Hammer  and  Cow  Brand  Baking 
Soda  are  pure  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  U.S.P. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  the  many  uses 
of  soda  to  Church  &  Dwight  Co.,  Inc., 
70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  New  York. 
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RELAX  AND 

GO  TO  SLEEP 


When  you  are  so  nervous  at  night  that 
you  can't  sleep  .  .  . 

Try  MILES   NERVINE 

Miles  Nervine  relaxes  you  and  lets  you  sleep, 
it  doesn't  make  you  sleep.  That's  why  you 
don't  feel  so  let-down  next  day.  Follow  the 
label,  avoid  excessive  use.  Soothe  your 
nerves  with  Miles  Nervine  next  time  you 
feel  nervous,  jittery,  cranky,  or  wakeful. 

Gel  Miles  Nervine  at  your  drug  store. 

MILES 

Reg.  U  .S.  Pat.  Off. 

NERVINE 


NEW  TOWELS 


LARGE  SIZE1  Assorted  Colors.  Newl 
Not  seconds.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Order  Now!   Supply  limited. 

TOWEL  SHOP,  Dept.  214,  Box  881,  St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


12  for  $100 


INGROWN  NAIL 

Hurting  You? 

Immediate 
Relief! 


A  few  drops  of  OUTGRO  ®  bring  blessed  relief  from 
tormenting  pain  of  ingrown  nail.  OUTGRO  tough- 
ens the  skin  underneath  the  nail,  allows  the  nail  to 
be  cut  and  thus  prevents  further  pain  and  discom- 
fort.  OTJTGRO  is  available  at  all  drug  counters. 


EASY  NEW  WAY   * 
TO  EARN  EXTRA  CASH 

Thousands  of  women  have  discovered  this  easy  new- 
way  to  earn  extra  dollars  in  spare  time.  You  will  be 
amazed  how  easy  it  is  to  earn  $50,  $60,  $70  regularly 
in  your  spare  time,  merely  by  taking  orders  for  maga- 
zine subscriptions  from  friends  and  neighbors.  No 
experience  necessary.  It  costs  you  nothing  but  your 
spare  time.  Write  today,  and  I  will  rush  FREE 
money-making  information  to  you.  Start  today  to 
get  your  share  of  the  extra  money !  Send  post  card  to: 

J.   Rickard,    Rm.  203   B.    Radio-TV   Mirror, 
flfr  205   E.  42    St.,    N.Y.    17,    N.Y.  <£ 
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Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
important  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  "bladder 
irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause 
getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills-a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts-help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  niters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 


DAYTIME 
DIARY 


All  programs  listed  are  heard  Monday  through  Friday;  all  times  given 
are  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


AUNT  JENNY  Across  the  USA  are 
thousands  of  quiet,  peaceful  towns  like 
Littleton.  Are  they  as  quiet  and  peace- 
ful as  they  appear?  Aunt  Jenny  proves 
how  deceptive  appearances  can  be  in  her 
stories  about  the  people  who  live  in  Little- 
ton— people  whose  tragedies  and  triumphs, 
loves  and  hates  reveal  that  drama  is  to  be 
found  even  far  away  from  busy,  crowded 
big  cities — in  fact,  wherever  there  are  peo- 
ple to  live  it.  12:15  P.M.,  CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  WIFE  Many  times  dur- 
ing her  marriage  to  handsome  actor  Larry 
Noble,  Mary  Noble  has  had  to  defend  her 
happiness  against  predatory  women  who 
preferred  to  forget  that  he  was  not  free. 
But  since  her  recovery  after  the  crisis  with 
Elise,  Mary's  point  of  view  has  changed. 
If  she  continues  to  look  suspiciously  on 
every  woman  who  crosses  Larry's  path, 
won't  it  be  better  if  she  and  Larry  decide 
to  go  their  separate  ways?  4  P.M.,  NBC. 

TOE  BRIGHTER  DAY  As  the  Rever- 
end Richard  Dennis  and  his  family  start 
off  in  their  brand-new  home  in  the  equally 
new  town  of  New  Hope,  the  two  missing 
members  of  the  family — Liz  and  Althea — 
seem  about  to  take  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  family's  immediate  future.  For 
when  Althea  returns  from  Wyoming  she 
brings  a  disturbing  problem— very  much 
complicated  by  the  childless  Liz's  affection 
for  Althea's  child,  Spring.  2:45  P.M.,  CBS. 

FHONT  PAGE  FAKKELL  As  star 
crime  reporter  for  the  New  York  Daily 
Eagle,  David  Farrell  no  sooner  closes  the 
file  on  one  solved  mystery  than  he  is  sent 
out  on  another.  But  recently  even  David's 
quick  wits  and  long  experience  were  not 
quite  enough  to  keep  him  from  being  en- 
meshed in  an  intrigue  so  complex  that  an 
innocent  man  was  on  the  point  of  going 
to  the  electric  chair,  till  a  misleading  clue 
laid  a  trail  David  could  follow.  5:15  P.M., 
NBC. 

THE   GUIDING   LIGHT  Young   Kathy 


Grant  started  writing  the  shattering  end 
of  her  marriage  before  it  began,  when  she 
concealed  from  Dr.  Dick  Grant  that  she 
was  going  to  have  a  child  by  the  late  Bob 
Lang,  who  was  so  briefly  her  husband. 
Now  she  blames  no  one  but  herself,  though 
Dick's  weakness  was  certainly  a  factor. 
Kathy's  father,  Joe  Roberts,  busy  with  an 
important  story,  wonders  what  he  can  do 
about  Kathy's  future.  12:45  P.M.,  CBS- 
TV;   1:45  P.M.,  CBS. 

HAWKINS  FALLS  Lona  Drewer's  mar- 
riage to  Dr.  Corey  starts  out  bravely  and 
with  every  good  prospect,  for  they  had 
tried  hard  to  settle  every  conceivable  bone 
of  contention  before  they  faced  the  preach- 
er. But  neither  of  them  dreamed  what 
shocking  havoc  would  be  wrought  by  Carol 
Corey,  so  envious  of  her  brother's  new- 
found happiness  that  she  even  tried  to 
wreck  the  security  of  young  Roy  Drewer 
in  his  new  family  life.  11  A.M.,  NBC-TV. 

HILLTOP  HOUSE  Though  Julie  was 
always  certain  that  her  instinctive  distrust 
of  young  Leonard  Klabber  was  justified, 
even  she  is  heartsick  over  the  full  revela- 
tion of  his  frame-up  of  Conrad,  and  his  at- 
tempt to  use  a  little  Korean  orphan  to 
further  his  own  ends.  But  Julie  and  Reed 
are  about  to  see  another  battle  in  which  a 
child  is  used  as  the  pawn— a  battle  even 
more  sordid  because  the  child's  money  is 
its  object.  3  P.M.,  CBS. 

JUST  PLAIN  BILL  Bill's  most  deeply 
cherished  memories  are  violated  as  the  un- 
scrupulous Mrs.  Thelma  Nelson  invents  a 
past  involving  his  long-dead  wife,  Nellie, 
to  help  her  deceive  Bill  and  blacken  his 
name  in  Hartville.  Facing  the  utter  de- 
struction of  his  barber  shop  and  his  life. 
Bill  has  the  desolate  feeling  that  as  he 
struggles  to  make  a  new  beginning  he  is, 
for  the  first  itme  in  his  life,  completely 
alone.  5  P.M.,  NBC. 

LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  Young 
Chichi  has  packed  into  her  modest  years 


quite  a  variety  of  experience.  As  a  lonely 
street  urchin,  then  as  Papa  David's 
adopted  daughter,  she  has  learned  a  lot 
about  people — when  to  help  them,  when 
to  mind  her  own  business,  when  and  how 
to  ask  for  help  when  she  herself  needs  it. 
But  up  to  now  she  has  had  no  experience 
with  marriage.  Is  she  going  to  get  it  the 
hard  way.  by  making  a  tragic  mistake? 
3  P.M.,  NBC. 

LORENZO  JONES  Lorenzo  seemed  on 
the  very  point  of  remembering  his  whole 
happy  past  as  the  husband  of  Belle  Jones 
when  his  fiancee,  Gail  Maddox.  was  in- 
jured in  an  accident.  Now  Lorenzo  is 
really  tied  to  his  promise  to  marry  the 
girl  he  met  after  amnesia  separated  him 
from  Belle.  And  Belle  for  the  first  time 
is  almost  hopeless  about  the  future,  for 
with  Gail's  new  claim  on  his  sympathy 
Lorenzo  may  never  regain  his  memory. 
5:30  P.M..  NBC. 

LOVE  OF  LiFE  When  Meg  Harper  and 
her  sister  Vanessa  Dale  returned  to  the 
family  home  in  Barrowsville  they  left  be- 
hind a  series  of  crises  created  by  Meg's 
continual  war  with  the  world.  Barrowsville 
promised  peace — until  Meg  allied  herself 
with  Hal  Craig  and  prompted  trouble  that 
made  the  past  difficulties  look  small.  Can 
she  and  Craig  defy  the  rest  of  the  town — 
and  will  Van  allow  her  to  do  so?  12:15 
P.M.,  CBS-TV. 

MA  PERKINS  Day  by  day  in  every  way 
Young  Fay  grows  more  like  her  mother. 
Ma  Perkins,  in  strength  and  philosophy 
and  the  affection  of  all  who  know  her.  In 
the  family's  involvement  with  the  Pearces 
after  old  Alf's  death  Fay  has  a  chance  to 
show  this  honesty  and  wisdom.  Will  it 
continue  to  serve  her  when  she  herself  has 
need  of  it?  Or  will  it  be  Ma  who  once 
again  buoys  up  those  she  loves?  1:15  P.M., 
CBS. 

OIK  GAL  SUNDAY  The  terrible  shock 
of  Doris  Larkin's  murder  is  intensified  for 
Sunday  and  Lord  Henry  as  suspicion  falls 
on  Henry's  cousin,  Ivor  Thornton.  Sunday's 
efforts  to  defend  Ivor  are  frustrated  as  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Thornton,  blames  her 
for  the  tragedy.  Will  the  confusion  of  mo- 
tives give  the  murderer  the  chance  he  is 
waiting  for — to  strike  again  with  Sunday 
Brinthrope  as  his  victim?  12:45  P.M., 
CBS. 

PEPPER  YOUNG'S  FAMILY  From 
the  moment  the  possibility  of  oil  on  his 
father's  property  was  first  mentioned, 
Pepper  knew  the  family  was  in  for  some 
important  changes.  He  and  Linda  have 
tried  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
worst  of  them,  but  they  must  watch  Father 
Young  becoming  increasingly  involved. 
And  the  question  of  Carter,  husband  of 
Peggy  Young  Trent,  also  agitates  Pepper. 


Just  what  is  wrong  with  his  brother-in- 
law?  3:30  P.M.,  NBC. 

PERRY  MASON  Lawyer  Perry  Mason 
knows  that  when  he  finds  the  organizer  of 
the  used-car  racket  he  will  probably  have 
found  the  head  of  many  other  criminal 
enterprises,  for  in  his  experience  the  big 
criminals  of  his  city  operate  through 
countless  channels.  But  the  man  behind  Ed 
Beekman's  trouble — the  man  young  Kate 
Beekman  has  so  innocently  but  unwisely 
allied  herself  with — just  what  is  his  po- 
sition in  the  picture?  12:15  P.M.,  CBS. 

THE  It  14. Ill   TO  HAPPINESS   If  the 

rift  in  Carolyn  Kramer  Nelson's  marriage 
were  caused  by  a  personal  misunderstand- 
ing between  herself  and  Miles,  Carolyn 
would  feel  hopeful  of  mending  it  by  deter- 
mination, honesty  and  love.  But  the  im- 
portance in  the  situation  of  outside  in- 
fluences weakens  her  confidence.  If  others 
can  come  between  herself  and  Miles,  con- 
fusing her  efforts  to  reach  real  accord,  is 
there  any  hope?  3:45  P.M.,  NBC. 

ROAD  OF  LiFE  After  concentrated 
years  of  effort  to  ruin  everyone  who  inter- 
fered with  her  desires,  has  Sybil  Overton 
at  last  accomplished  her  own  ruin?  If  she 
had  not  browbeaten  the  unhappy  Pearl 
Scudder  into  concealing  baby  Connie's 
parentage,  Sybil  would  have  a  valid  claim 
to  her  dead  husband's  estate.  In  her 
furious  efforts  to  extricate  herself  from 
her  own  trap,  will  Sybil  turn  once  again 
on  Jim  and  Jocelyn  Brent?  1  P.M.,  CBS; 
3:15  P.M.,  NBC. 

ROSEMARY  Hard  as  it  is  for  Rosemary 
to  face  life  again  after  the  loss  of  the 
baby  she  and  Bill  had  so  lovingly  antici- 
pated, there  is  plenty  of  work  waiting  to 
be  done  in  connection  with  the  Boys'  Club. 
Will  this  plan  to  help  others  succeed  in 
helping  Rosemary  herself?  What  happens 
as  Bill's  original  conception  of  a  com- 
munity improvement  project  becomes  un- 
expectedly complicated,  and  takes  a  dis- 
turbing personal  turn?  11:45  A.M.,  CBS. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  HELEN  TRENT 

Wealthy  Brett  Chapman,  trying  to  enlist 
Helen's  aid  in  handling  his  attractive  but 
difficult  young  son  Richie,  has  unwittingly 
created  a  different  kind  of  problem  as 
Richie  becomes  strongly  attracted  to  the 
brilliant,  beautiful  designer  his  father 
hopes  to  marry.  Is  Helen  right  in  thinking 
her  assistant,  Loretta  Cole,  will  succeed  in 
capturing  Richie's  attention?  Or  is  Lo- 
retta after  something  Helen  doesn't  sus- 
pect? 12:30  P.M.,  CBS. 

SEARCH  FOR  TOMORROW  So  un- 
happy had  the  recent  past  been  for  Arthur 
Tate  and  Joanne  Barron  that  on  the  verge 
of  their  marriage  both  of  them  were  afraid 
to  believe  in  their  future.  And  the  sudden, 


GET*50-$100-$250 

IN  FAMOUS  BRAND 

PRODUCTS-FREE 


Sheets,  Toasters,  Towels,  Rugs,  Mixers,  etc. 


Take  your  choice  of  hundreds  of  nationally  adver- 
tised products:  Bates  Bedspreads,  Westlnghouse  Vac- 
uum Cleaners,  Cannon  Sheets  and  Towels,  Dormeyer 
Mixers,  St.  Mary's  Blankets,  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver, 
Blue  Ridge  Dinnerware — furniture,  wearing  apparel, 
watches,  cameras — all  these  and  many,  many  more-* 
yours  FREE!  You  don't  pay  a  cent  for  anything! 

FREE-BIG  NW  164-PAGE  FULL 
COLOR  CATALOG 

You  can  have  any  of  the  fine  mer» 
chandise  shown  In  our  beautiful, 
big     Catalog:      $50  -  $100  -  $250 
worth   or   more,   simply  by  being 
Secretary  of  a  Popular  Club  you 
help  your  friends  form.  It's  fun! 
Thousands    are    refurnishing    and 
redecorating     their     homes     this 
new,  easy  way — without  spending 
any  money.  You  can,  too! 
NOTHING  TO  BUY- NOTHING  TO  SELL 
Write  Today- No  Obligation 
Mall  the  coupon  today  for  the  Free  Catalog  and  select 
the  merchandise  you  want.  See  how  easily  you  can  get 
It  without  a  penny  of  cost.  No  obligation. 

[    Popular  Club  Plan,  Dept.  B-824 
-    Lynbrook,  New  York 

I     Please  send   me  FREE  CATALOG   and  tell  me 

I     how  I  may  get  the  nationally  advertised  mer- 
chandise shown  without  cost. 
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Make  Money  and  Friends  as  a 
\  PRACTICAL  NURSE 

LEARN  AT  HOME-EARN  WHILE  LEARNING 

Fpcp  Nationally  recognized  resident  school  of 
rntt  practical  nnrsing  now  offers  approved 
training  at  home  to  women  and  girls  to  help  fill 
waiting  demand  for  nurses.  Thousands  needed  at 
once.  High  school  not  necessary.  No  age  limit. 
Sample  Lesson  Free.  Rush  name  onUc  postcard. 

POST  GRADUATE  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  of  NURSING 

9B44    Auditorium     Bldg.,    Chicago    5,     III. 


MATERNITY 

Style  Book  5§H 

NEW  Fifth  Avenue  styles  keep 
you  smart  throughout  pregnancy. 
Adjust  easily.  Dresses  $2.98  up; 
also  supporters,  undies.  Every- 
thing for  Baby,  too.  Low  prices. 
FREE  Book  in  plain  wrapper. 
LANE  BRYANT,  Dept.800 
Indianapolis  17,  Indiana 


is  no  longer 
a  heartache 

Learn   how   hundreds   of  thou- 
sands of  users  have  found  Siroil 
tends  to  remove  psoriasis  crusts 
and  scales  on  outer  layer  of  skin. 
Light  applications   help  control 
recurring  lesions.  Siroil  doesnt 
stain  clothing  or  bed  linen. 
|      Offered  on  two  weeks  satis- 
faction or  money  refunded 
basis.  21  years  of  success- 
ful results. 

Write  for  free  booklet 

7Hy  t6**t64.  U- 


SIROIL 


AT  ALL 
DRUG  STORES 

Siroil   Laboratories,    Inc.,   Dept.   M-72,   Santa   Monica,   Calif. 
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Earn 
BIG  MONEY 

as  a  graduate 

PRACTICAL 

NURSE 

Train  At  Home  in  12  Weeks! 

The  desperate  shortage  of  nurses  means  Oppor- 
tunity for  YOU  I  Earn  the  Lincoln  Certificate 
in  12  weeks'  spare  time  and  make  high  earnings 
year  after  year!  Age,  education  not  important. 
Earn  while  learning.  Investigate  today  I 

Average  Price  Per  Lessen  Only 

LINCOLN  Course  available  in  *■■  mm  m 
easiest  installments.  Write  for  fl  Id 


FREE 


16 -page  booklet: 
"Careers  in  Nurs- 
ing." Mail  coupon! 


1 


The  Lincoln  School  of  Practical  Nursing  i 

805LarrabeeSt.,Dept. 104,  Los  Angeles46,  Calif. 
Rush  16-page  FREE  booklet  "Careers  t'n  Nursing"    j 
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OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications  may 
heal  many  old  leg  sores  due  to  venous 
congestion  of  varicose  veins,  leg  swell- 
ing orinjuries.  Send  today  for  a  FREE 
BOOK  and  No-Cost-For-Trial-plan. 

R.  G.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 
140  N.  Dearborn  Street,    Chicago  2,    Illinois 
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MONUMENTS 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 


EASY  TERMS 


$I4# 


95       Rockdale  Monuments — Markers.  Sat- 
^r-    isfaction  or  money  back.  Freight  Paid. 
UP     Lowest  Prices— FREE  CATALOG. 
Rockdale  Monument  Co.,Dept.  63  8,  Joliet,  III. 


EARN  EXTRA  CASH! 

I  have  an  unusually  easy  plan 
that  will  help  you  earn  extra  dol- 
lars in  your  spare  time  by  selling 
magazine  subscriptions.  No  obli- 
gation or  experience.  Rush  name 
and  address  for  FREE  money- 
making  information:  J.  Rickord 
c/oPHR,205E.42St..N.Y.17.N.Y. 


WOMEN: 

WHY  SUFFER 

IRREGULAR 

PERIODS 

DUE  TO 

FUNCTIONAL 

DISORDER? 


When  functional  disorders 
cause  scanty  or  irregular 
menstruation,  thousands  of 
women  have  relieved  mental 
and  physical  suffering  by 
simply  taking  a  small  tab- 
let called  Humphreys  "11", 
a  true  homeopathic  prepara- 
tion available  without 
prescription.  Just  ask  drug- 
gist   for    Humphreys    "11". 


TOWELS 


12 


Assorted  Colors  ONLY 
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Money    Back     Guarantee.     Order     Now 

MURRAY  HILL  HOUSE,  Dept.  68-J 

157  East  31st  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
mm^mWmt  Dealers'  Inquiries  Invited 


COLON  TROUBLES 

FREE  BOOK  Tells  Facts 
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Avoid 
i  Dangers 

|of  Delay 


R  Learn    about    Colon    troubles.    Stomach 

conditions.  Piles  and  other  Rectal  ailments. 

H  Causes,  effects  and  treatment  are  explained 
in  a  140-page  book,  sent  FREE.  McCleary 
Clinic  and  Hospital,  423  Elms  Blvd.,  Excelsior 
Springs,  Mo. 
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DAYTIME  DIARY 


(Continued  from  page  93) 


shocking  appearance  of  Arthur's  first  wife, 
long  established  as  dead,  is  almost  a  con- 
firmation of  his  secret  insecurity.  A  tre- 
mendous practical  and  moral  problem 
confronts  Jo  and  Arthur  now  as  they 
struggle  to  keep  believing  in  their  tomor- 
row. 12:30  P.M.,  CBS-TV. 

THE  SECOND  MRS.  BURTON  Stan 
and  Terry  Burton,  at  first  doubtful  about 
the  wisdom  of  a  marriage  between  Stan's 
sister  Marcia  and  Lew  Archer,  are  at  last 
convinced  that  the  two  love  each  other 
enough  to  compensate  for  completely  dis- 
similar backgrounds.  Even  Marcia's  auto- 
cratic mother  has  succumbed  to  Lew's 
charm.  Is  it  possible  that  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  such  a  happy  situation  a  flaw  may 
develop  to  shatter  it?  2  P.M.,  CBS. 

STELLA  DALLAS  Stella  has  always 
feared  that  her  daughter's  selfish  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  would  ruin 
Laurel's  happiness,  for  Laurel's  husband 
Dick  has  always  been  a  trifle  weak  where 
his  mother  is  concerned.  With  Laurel's  dis- 
appearance, Stella  is  near  panic,  for  only 
Stanley  Warrick  knows  where  Laurel  has 
sought  refuge.  Can  Stella's  friend,  law- 
yer Arnold  King,  provide  the  strength 
Stella  needs  now?  4:15  P.M.,  NBC. 

THIS  IS  NORA  ORAKE  Nurse  Nora 
Drake,  struggling  with  her  own  choice  be- 
tween Dr.  Robert  Seargent  and  Fred  Mo- 
lina, is  unaware  that  another  woman's 
emotional  problem  may  ruin  her  life  for- 
ever. For  Wynn  Robinson,  bitterly  certain 
that  Nora  stands  between  herself  and  Fred, 
has  joined  with  the  sinister  Lee  King  in  a 
plan  of  almost  unbelievable  ruthlessness. 
Will  Nora  discover  Fred  is  really  the  man 
she  loves  only  after  King  has  destroyed 
him?  2:30  P.M.,  CBS. 

THREE  STEPS  TO  II EA \  E V  Young, 
pretty  Poko  Thurmond  has  never  been  the 
kind  of  girl  men  leave  behind.  A  popular 
New  York  model,  Poko  is  so  much  sought 
after  that  if  she  wanted  to  she  could  easily 
forget  that  she  is  the  wife  of  writer  Bill 
Norman — as  Bill  himself  has  forgotten  it 
since  his  war  experiences  wrecked  his 
memory.  Would  it  be  best  if  Poko  did  for- 
get? Will  her  love  for  Bill  lead  both  of 
them  to  tragedy?  11:30  A.M.,  NBC-TV. 

VALIANT  LADY  The  sudden  death  of 
her  husband  has  left  Helen  Emerson  with 
a  houseful — and  a  heartful — of  problems 
as  she  must  put  aside  her  own  deep  grief  to 
cushion  the  shock  for  her  children.  She  is 
able  to  help  nine-year-old  Kim  turn  back 
to  school  and  childish  preoccupations.  But 
Diane  and  Mickey  are  profoundly  upset 
by  the  unforeseen  change  in  their  life  and 
prospects.  12  noon,  CBS-TV. 

WENDY  WARREN  With  the  trained 
alertness  of  an  expert  newspaper  woman, 
and  her  own  sensitive  understanding  of 
people,  Wendy  knows  that  the  man  who 


calls  himself  Magnus  is  either  very  much 
less  than  he  appears — or  much  more.  What 
is  his  purpose  with  Kay  Clement?  Is 
Corinne  his  disciple  or  his  dupe?  Will  he 
somehow  manage  to  affect  Wendy's  already 
complicated  relationship  with  her  bril- 
liant, temperamental  playwright  husband? 
12  noon,  CBS. 

WHEN  A  GIRL  MARRIES  When  two 
people  marry  for  love,  as  Joan  and  Harry 
Davis  did,  they  believe  that  this  love  will 
shelter  them  from  all  outside  events  as 
long  as  they  both  shall  live.  But  with 
maturity  Joan  has  realized  that  while 
their  love  remains  the  center  of  their  lives 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  remain  com- 
pletely untouched  by  others.  Will  these 
others  who  have  a  claim  on  Joan's  affec- 
tions lead  her  to  be  unfair  to  Harry?  10:45 
A.M.,  ABC. 

THE    nOU.1V    f  \    MY   HOUSE    Jeff 

Carter  has  never  shirked  family  respon- 
sibility, but  in  the  recent  trouble  en- 
countered by  his  sister  Virginia  over  the 
mental  illness  of  her  husband,  Stan,  Jeff 
had  occasion  to  wonder  if  there  were  some 
things  even  one's  immediate  family  should 
never  meddle  with.  Will  the  rest  of  the 
Carters  ever  get  over  a  secret  disturb- 
ance about  Stan's  condition,  or  a  secret 
wondering  what  its  effect  might  be  on  the 
twins?  4:45  P.M.,  NBC. 

YOUNG  DR.  MALONE  The  advent  of 
a  girl  named  Tracy  Adams  has  shaken 
Dr.  Jerry  Malone  to  the  very  foundations 
of  the  life  he  has  built  after  the  death  of 
his  wife.  Even  his  prized  friendship  with 
Dr.  Browne  is  threatened  by  Jerry's  in- 
ability to  face  the  truth  about  how  he  feels. 
With  emotional  problems  of  his  own,  how 
can  Jerry  help  as  his  young  friend  Crystal 
Williams  struggles  through  a  profound 
crisis?  1:30  P.M.,  CBS. 

YOUNG  WIDDER  BROWN  At  last 
Dr.  Anthony  Loring  knows  that  he  re- 
nounced his  love  for  widow  Ellen  Brown 
for  a  fraud — that  he  was  tricked  into 
marrying  Millicent  Randall.  The  realiza- 
tion that  he  still  loves  Ellen  makes  it 
almost  impossible  for  Anthony  to  accept 
the  fact  of  his  approaching  fatherhood. 
If  Ellen  in  her  unhappiness  were  to  finally 
turn  to  Michael  Forsyth  would  it  be  best — 
or  worst — for  all  those  involved?  4:30 
P.M.,  NBC. 


Strike  back  at 
CANCER . . . 

Give  to  the 
AMERICAN   CANCER  SOCIE 

Moil  your  gift  to  "Cancer," 
in  care  of  your  local  post  office 
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YOUR 

ZOO 

PARADE 


While  good-natured  Nero  holds  un- 
disputed title  as  king  of  the  beasts 
in  Lincoln  Park  Zoo,  his  place  in  the 
spotlight  is  fast  being  challenged  by  the 
crown  princess  of  the  collection,  a  flirta- 
tious minx  named  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth's  manners  were  anything  but 
royal  the  Sunday  she  made  her  debut  on 
Zoo  Parade. 

It's  an  open  secret,  shared  equally  by 
cast,  crew  and  audience,  that  Jim  Hurlbut, 
the  inquiring  reporter  on  the  show,  re- 
gards lions  as  his  personal  answer  to  Mar- 
lin  Perkins'  snakes.  Although  Jim  shud- 
ders visibly  each  time  Perkins  brings  even 
the  most  harmless  serpent  before  the 
cameras,  he  compensates,  whenever  the 
show  originates  in  the  lion  house,  by  bold- 
ly walking  up  and  scratching  majestic 
Nero's  ear. 

It  was  also  natural  that  Jim  should 
beam  the  day  Elizabeth  was  introduced. 
He  petted  her,  bounced  her  ball  to  her 
and  had  a  wonderful  time  showing  her  off. 

Elizabeth,  too,  thoroughly  approved  of 
Jim.  She  made  it  evident  that  she  re- 
garded him  as  her  own  personally  pos- 
sessed human  being. 

But  the  show  had  to  go  on,  so  Elizabeth, 
with  a  light  steel  leash  attached  to  her 
collar,  trailed  along  on  the  cage-to-cage 
tour  while  Martin  answered  Jim's  ques- 
tions about  the  other  big  cats. 

Before  long,  however,  Elizabeth  resented 
Jim's  attention  to  the  other  felines.  Her 
method  of  recalling  his  attention  was  most 
direct.  Elizabeth  simply  walked  up  and 
nipped  Jim's  leg.  More  startled  than  in- 
jured, he  yelped,  "Ouch!"  and  darned  near 
dropped  the  mike.  Camera  men,  floor 
men,  producer  and  director  started  to 
laugh.  In  her  first  bow  to  a  nation-wide 
audience,  jealous  Elizabeth  virtually  broke 
up  the  show. 

Princess  Elizabeth  may  have  had  deep- 
seated  psychological  cause  for  such  action, 


While  Marlin   Perkins  devotes 
his  attention  to  Princess 
Elizabeth,  Nero  tries  to  act 
philosophical  about  it 
with  his  friend,  Jim  Hurlbut. 


for  so  far,  people  have  been  kinder  to  her 
than  lions  have. 

Her  mother  rejected  her  immediately 
after  her  birth  in  the  Peoria,  Illinois,  zoo. 
To  save  the  tiny  cub  from  starving  or 
being  clawed  to  death,  keepers  took  her 
from  the  cage.  A  police  officer  and  his 
family  cared  for  her  until  she  was  brought 
to  Marlin  Perkins  at  the  time  of  the  Coro- 
nation. It  was  only  natural  to  name  her 
for  the  ascending  queen. 

Soft,  cute  and  cuddly,  Elizabeth  instant- 
ly made  Lincoln  Park  her  private  kingdom. 
She  held  court  out  on  one  of  the  lawns, 
attended  by  keepers  Will  Renner  and  Bill 
Faedtke.  Says  Perkins,  "Literally  thou- 
sands of  people  petted  her  as  they  would 
a  house  cat,  and  Elizabeth  just  loved  it." 

Now  a  year  old  and  weighing  fifty 
pounds,  Elizabeth  has  a  cage  of  her  own  in 
the  center  of  the  large  animal  house.  Nero 
and  his  spouse,  Queenie,  live  on  one  side, 
Samson  and  Delilah  on  the  other. 

Elizabeth's  diet  consists  of  horse  meat 
fortified  with  minerals  and  vitamins.  Mr. 
Perkins  expects  her  to  reach  maturity  at 
the  age  of  two  or  three  and  predicts  she 
will  have  a  life  span  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
years. 

Like  all  cats,  Elizabeth  is  neat.  She 
licks  down  her  own  fur  and  never  needs 
a  bath. 

She's  still  gentle,  loves  to  be  brushed, 
plays  happily  with  a  big  rubber  ball  and 
shows  off  for  visitors.  Her  days  of  playing 
on  the  lawn  are  past,  however.  Marlin 
Perkins  does  not  agree  with  those  who 
try  to  turn  lions  into  house  pets.  Says  he, 
"There's  too  much  danger.  While  a  lion, 
like  a  domestic  cat,  may  become  fond  of 
people,  you  must  never  forget  it  is  still 
a  wild  beast.  There's  man-killing  power 
in  those  jaws,  claws  and  muscles.  You 
never  can  tell  what  will  touch  it  off.  Eliza- 
beth loves  us  now,  but  that  nip  at  Jim's 
leg  was  a  prediction  of  her  power." 


Stomach  upset? 


when 

"something  you  ate" 
causes 

ACID  INDIGESTION 

or  HEARTBURN... 

. . .  remember  millions 


get  fast  relief  with 


GUARANTEED  TO 
CONTAIN  NO  SODA 


For  beautiful . . .  Lustrous  Hair 


GLO*N^#/> 


i?rt 


SHAMPOOS  OUTI 

Ask  for  an  application  at 
your  local  beauty  shop! 
GLO-RNZ,  INC..  38  N.  Jeffenon,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Zoo  Parade,  with  R.  Marlin  Perkins,  is  seen  on  NBC-TV.  Sundays  at  4:30  P.M.  EST. 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 


67' 


Size  S  x  lO  Inches 

on  DOUBLE-WEIGHT  Paper 

Same  price  for  fall  length  or  bast 
form,  groups,  landscapes,  pet  ani- 
mals, etc.,  or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  a  group  picture.  Original  is 
returned  with  your  enlargement. 

Send  No  Money  3  for  $1  so 

Just  mail  photo,  negative  or  snap- 
shot (any  size)  and  receive  your  enlargement, 
guaranteed  fadeless,  on  beautiful  double-weight 
portrait  quality  paper.  Pay  postman  67c  plus 
postage— or  send  69c  with  order  and  we  pay  post- 
age. Take  advantage  of  this  amazing  offer.  SAndVOur  photos  today. 

Professional  Art  Studios,  534  S.  Main,  DepL  34-Di  Princeton.  Illinois 


"DARK-EYES'*  Dept.  P-44 

3319  Corroll  Ave.,  Chicago  24,  III. 

I    enclose  26c    (coin   or  stamps  —  tax  included)   for. TRIAL 
PACKAGE  of  "Dark-Eyes'*  with  directions. 

Check  Shade:  Q  Black       D  Brown 

Same. — — 

Address ■ * 

Town — State 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  Way 

Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonish- 
ing ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to 
stop  bleeding-without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  pain  was  relieved 
promptly.  And,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be 
a  problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)  —  discovery  of  a  world- 
famous  research  institute. 

Now  this  new  healing  substance  is 
offered  in  ointment  form  under  the  name 
of  Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
stores — money  back  guarantee.     'Trade  Mark 
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Julie's  New  World  Is  Wonderful! 


(Continued  from  page  23) 
changed  the  whole  complexion  of  things. 
I  had  found  a  pal,  and  it's  been  like  that 
ever  since.  Julie  is  full  of  pranks  and 
bubbling  over  with  fun,  but  he'll  always 
rush  to  the  help  of  a  friend  who's  in 
trouble.    You   can   count  on   that." 

Julie  and  Joey  went  on  from  kinder- 
garten to  P.S.  143,  in  Brooklyn.  Living 
only  two  blocks  apart,  they  went  through 
the  eight  grades  together,  separated  for  a 
single  term  when  Julie's  folks  moved 
briefly  to  Coney  Island.  After  that,  Julie 
and  Joey  ran  neck  and  neck  through  the 
remainder  of  the  grades,  graduating  to- 
gether. Both  went  on  to  Grover  Cleveland 
High  School,  Joey  electing  a  business 
course  but,  halfway  through,  changing 
over  to  join  Julie  in  the  academic  classes. 
They  sang  together  in  the  school  choral 
group,  and  later  in  the  All-City  Chorus 
of  three  hundred  voices.  Julie  became 
vocalist  with  the  high  school  band  during 
his  last  year  and  a  half,  and  in  June,  1947, 
they  both  were  graduated. 

"He  was  always  a  singing,  smiling  kid," 
Joey  says  of  his  pal.  "Many  a  time  I  would 
wake  up  feeling  sort  of  cross,  but  on  the 
way  to  school  Julie  would  pull  some  prank 
and  start  me  laughing,  and  before  I  knew 
it  I  would  feel  fine.  A  lot  of  people 
thought  he  would  come  to  something  with 
his  singing.  I  realized  it  myself  when,  for 
the  first  time,  he  sang  with  our  high  school 
band  and  I  saw  the  reaction  of  the  other 
kids.  There  were  about  4,000  of  them 
in  the  assembly  hall  that  day,  and  I 
watched  their  faces  light  up  as  Julie  got 
started  on  a  song.  I  thought  then:  This 
guy  can't  help  but  be  a  hit.  I  already 
knew  he  had  a  deep  love  of  singing,  and 
now  all  of  a  sudden  I  sensed  that  he  had 
the  personality  to  put  it  across.  Julie's 
sister,  Sadie,  sang  beautifully,  too.  She 
could  hit  high  C.  She  never  did  anything 
with  her  music,  though,  and  now  she's 
married  and  has  a  little  girl,  Lillian,  whom 
Julie  adores." 

All  through  the  years  after  graduation, 
when  Julie  worked  a  few  months  for  a 
tool  company,  using  a  duplicating  machine, 
and  then  after  he  joined  the  Navy  in  No- 
vember, 1947 — and  all  during  his  four-year 
period  of  Navy  service — Julie  and  Joey 
remained  fast  friends.  During  the  Godfrey 
period,  Julie  would  rush  over  to  meet 
Joey  for  lunch  after  the  morning  broadcast 
whenever  he  could,  to  talk  things  over 
with  his  pal.  By  this  time,  Joey  was  work- 
ing in  the  offices  of  an  oil  company,  only 
two  blocks  from  the  CBS  studios. 

(One  of  the  things  that  bothered  Julie,  as 
his  own  fame  increased,  was  that  people 
began  to  refer  to  Joey  as  "Julius  La  Rosa's 
friend."  "It's  as  if  he  had  to  shine  by  my 
light,"  Julie  would  complain.  "He's  doing 
fine  on  his  own."  Being  known  as  Julie's 
friend  never  bothered  Joey.  Hadn't  he 
always  been  Julie's  friend,  and  proud  of 
it?  Now  he  is  working  with  Julie  exclu- 
sively, traveling  with  him  and  handling 
the  hundreds  of  details  that  go  a  long  way 
toward  smoothing  Julie's  path  and  freeing 
his  mind  and  his  time  for  work.  When 
they  go  off  on  a  trip,  Julie's  mother — 
in  her  early  forties  and  up-to-date  and 
very  attractive — always  tells  Joey,  "Take 
care  of  my  Julie."  And  always  adds,  "Take 
care  of  yourself,  too,  Joey.  Be  good  boys." 
"Julie's  father,  too,  has  always  been  more 
like  a  brother  to  me  than  like  my  friend's 
father,"  Joey  says.  "He's  a  very  modern- 
thinking  man,  very  young  in  his  outlook.") 

The  La  Rosas  have  lived  the  typical  fam- 
ily life  of  a  warm-hearted,  close-knit  group. 
They  tell  you  that  Julie  always  had  a  good 
head  on  his  shoulders  and  a  way  of  reason- 
ing things  out  step  by  step,  and  that  he 
always  knew  what  he  wanted.    He  knew 


he  wanted  to  sing.  He  wanted  an  easier  life 
for  his  parents,  both  of  whom  had  worked 
hard.  He  wanted  to  buy  them  a  house, 
and  he  wanted  to  enjoy  it  with  them  until 
he  got  married  and  established  his  own 
home. 

The  first  big  thing  he  did,  after  joining 
the  Godfrey  shows,  was  persuade  his  moth- 
er to  quit  her  job  as  a  worker  on  women's 
coats.  "She  works  hard  now,"  he  says 
today,  "but  it's  different.  It's  in  her  home, 
for  her  family.  She  worked  outside  the 
home  long  enough."  The  next  big  dream 
had  been  a  house  for  his  parents.  He 
bought  the  nine-room  English  style  home 
on  a  quiet  street  in  Mt.  Vernon,  close  to 
New  York,  but  away  from   its  confusion. 

Furnishing  the  house  became  a  family 
affair  from  the  first.  Before  they  moved 
in,  they  used  to  drive  out  just  to  feast 
their  eyes  on  the  place.  Sometimes  Julie 
and  Joey  would  go  out  together  and  talk 
about  how  wonderful  it  all  was.  Sometimes 
Julie's  grandparents  went  along,  some- 
times his  sister  and  her  husband  came  in 
from  New  Jersey,  sometimes  uncles  and 
aunts  and  cousins  all  came,  rejoicing  in 
the  La  Rosas'  happiness.  There  were  fam- 
ily conferences  about  every  piece  of  furni- 
ture retained  from  the  old  home,  every 
new  purchase.  They  discussed  colors  and 
fabrics  endlessly.  They  talked  over  the 
wallpapers  and  paint  and  the  carpeting. 
Everything  about  the  house  and  what 
went  into  it  had  to  have  the  family's  seal 
of  approval.  Julie's  and  his  pop's,  and 
particularly  his  mom's. 

There  is  a  huge  living  room,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  they  loved  the 
house  from  the  moment  they  saw  it.  (The 
Brooklyn  apartment  was  pleasant  and 
comfortable,  but  the  rooms  were  small  and 
looked  out  on  rows  of  other  apartment 
houses.)  This  house  looks  out  on  a  pretty 
green  lawn  and  shrubbery  and  flowers  in 
season,  and  a  tree-shaded  street.  There's 
a  patio  in  back,  covered  by  an  awning, 
where  the  family  eats  outdoors  in  good 
weather. 

Julie  describes  it  simply  as  "a  house 
that's  really  lived  in,  all  of  the  time."  It's 
meant  to  be.  Rather  modern,  but  inviting, 
attractive  modern,  mixed  with  a  little  of 
the  cherished  old  things.  A  house  where 
you  can  sit  down  and  feel  completely 
comfortable  and  not  worry  about  the  fur- 
niture, even  though  everything  is  beautiful. 
You  know  it  was  intended  for  use  and 
enjoyment,  and  you  feel  at  home  right 
away,  as  though  you  had  been  there  many 
times  before.  Julie  misses  it,  and  the  fam- 
ily dining  table,  now  that  he  has  to  be 
away  so  much,  but  he  gets  a  kick  out  of 
coming  back  and  finding  it  all  exactly  as 
he  remembered  it,  only  even  nicer.  He 
brings  back  presents  from  trips,  china- 
ware  from  Canada,  attractive  small  ob- 
jects from  many  cities  that  he  can  tuck 
into  his  suitcase  and  surprise  the  family 
with. 

In  cabinets  and  drawers  lining  his  own 
room  he  keeps  his  shirts,  his  dozens  and 
dozens  of  pairs  of  socks  (when  he  men- 
tioned on  the  air  that  he  liked  Argyle 
socks,  a  landslide  of  them  arrived  within 
the  next  few  days) ;  his  huge  collection  of 
surprisingly  conservative  ties  (fans  send 
him  these,  too,  and  belts  and  garters  and 
little  gifts  of  many  kinds) ;  the  neat  piles  of 
underwear  and  pajamas.  In  the  wardrobes 
are  rows  of  carefully  hung  clothes.  He 
dressed  in  knickers  and  white  shirts  and  a 
tie  at  grade  school,  until  he  graduated  into 
long  trousers  and  sports  shirts  and  sweat- 
ers, but,  according  to  Joey,  he  was  always 
carefully  dressed,  no  matter  how  casual 
was  the  style  at  school.  "He  always  liked 
good  clothes,"  Joey  said,  "and  for  the  first 


time  in  his  life  he  can  afford  to  go  to  a 
fine  tailor.  He  now  has  eight  new  suits,  the 
first  specially  tailored  clothes  he  has  ever 
had,  and  he's  proud  of  them.  His  tastes 
are  still  conservative  and  his  favorite 
color  is  still  gray.  While  he  likes  matching 
shirts  and  socks,  and  he  goes  in  for  sweat- 
ers and  T-shirts  and  slacks  for  lounging 
and  casual  wear,  even  these  aren't  too 
loud  or  too  colorful. 

"He  likes  to  keep  everything  perfectly 
pressed,  shines  his  shoes  regularly,  hangs 
up  his  things  when  he  takes  them  off.  Once, 
when  we  were  on  a  trip,  I  started  to  hang 
up  a  jacket  he  had  thrown  over  the  back 
of  a  chair.  'Leave  it  there,  Joey,'  he  told 
me.  'I'll  put  it  away  after  I  rest  a  minute.' 
He  didn't  like  the  idea  of  anyone  thinking 
he  had  to  be  waited  on.  He  gets  into  his 
clothes  without  any  help  from  anyone — 
even  now,  when  another  guy  as  busy  as 
he  is  would  have  a  'dresser'  or  a  valet  to 
help  him  keep  his  things  in  readiness  for 
quick  changes  and  fast  trips.  But  it 
wouldn't  seem  natural   to  Julie." 

Apparently  he  has  other  qualities  that 
haven't  changed  with  success.  Joey  tells 
how  he  was  always  independent.  How  he 
was  always  straightforward  with  every- 
one. How  he  always  said  what  was  in  his 
heart,  sometimes  too  impulsively  perhaps, 
but  you  knew  exactly  how  he  felt  about 
things.  And  how,  sometimes,  his  emotions 
have  betrayed  him,  when  he  didn't  want 
them  to.  When,  for  instance,  he  was  trying 
so  hard  to  control  his  emotions  during  the 
disclosure  of  his  interest  in  Dorothy  Mc- 
Guire,  and  her  apparent  interest  in  him, 
he  broke  down  one  day  in  front  of  the 
whole  cast  and  crew  during  a  recording  of 
"No  Other  Love,"  for  his  taped  radio 
show.  He  had  a  bout  with  laryngitis,  too, 
which  seemed  more  the  result  of  strain  and 
emotion  than  anything  else,  but  he  got 
himself  together  quickly  and  has  behaved 
magnificently  about  it  all. 

He  has  always  had  great  loyalty.  "If 
you're  his  friend,  that's  it  for  life,"  the 
kids  who  grew  up  with  him  will  testify. 
He  keeps  up  with  the  boys  he  and  Joey 
were  pals  with  during  their  schooldays. 
Gene,  now  Lt.  Gene  Montalbano  of  the 
Marine  Corps — they  hear  from  him  pretty 
regularly  and,  when  he  was  home  for  New 
Year's,  they  spent  the  time  together.  And 
Nino  Maggio,  whose  job  keeps  him  busy, 
but  who  gets  together  with  them  when- 
ever they're  all  free.  Everybody  still 
treats  Julie  like  one  of  the  gang,  and  he's 
the  same  with  them,  no  different  from 
what  he  always  was.  He's  the  first  to 
admit  that  he  happened  to  get  a  very  lucky 
break.  When  fellows  he  knew  in  the 
Navy  look  him  up,  he  will  sit  around  with 
them '  for  hours   talking   about   old   times. 


Even  when  he  hasn't  seen  them  for  a 
long  time  and  is  all  out  of  touch.  He  re- 
members people.  At  an  engagement  in 
Buffalo,  he  saw  an  accordion  player  who 
had  been  on  Talent  Scouts  quite  a  while 
back,  called  him  by  name  right  away. 

His  family  knows  that  success  isn't 
making  him  throw  any  of  his  principles 
overboard.  He  never  fails  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  to  remind  himself  of 
how  he  got  started,  and  to  be  grateful 
for  all  the  breaks  he  has  had.  His  mother 
puts  it  simply:  "Julie  has  always  been 
my  Julie.  Always  just  the  way  he  is 
today.  A  good,  kind  boy.  Appreciative. 
Loyal."  His  father  beams  with  pride  when 
Julie's  name  is  mentioned.  His  Aunt  Rosie, 
who  isn't  much  older  than  Julie  himself, 
had  always  advised  him  not  to  let  any 
career  spoil  his  fine  family  relationship 
and  his  loyalties  to  those  who  have  been 
kind  to  him.  She  thinks  he  has  done  a 
good   job    of   keeping   faith    with   himself. 

Those  who  work  with  him  agree  with 
her.  They  talk  about  his  innate  courtesy, 
in  small  ways  and  big".  The  way  he  mini- 
mizes other  people's  fallings,  and  his  own 
willingness  to  take  criticism,  in  spite  of 
having  an  independent  mind  that  wants  to 
make  some  of  its  own  decisions  and  stand 
or  fall  by  them.  In  spite,  too,  of  an  ap- 
pearance of  boyishness.  ("I'm  only  a  few 
years  older  than  Julie,"  one  of  the  girls 
who  works  with  him  says,  "but  to  me  he 
seems  just  like  a  nice  boy — like  one  of  the 
nicest  boys  I  have  ever  met — although  I 
know  he  has  a  very  serious  side.  I'm 
always  surprised  when  he  comes  up  with 
something  quite  profound,  something  that 
shows  he  doesn't  think  like  a  kid.  It's  his 
boyish  manner  that  fools  you.") 

He  has  a  genuine  thirst  for  learning  and 
is  trying  to  catch  up  on  a  lot  of  things  he 
missed  by  not  getting  to  college,  as  once 
he  dreamed  of  doing.  When  he  reads  any- 
thing that  impresses  him,  he  can  hardly 
wait  to  share  it  with  some  friend.  He  likes 
to  read  about  the  lives  of  great  men  and 
women,  and  to  try  to  discover  the  philoso- 
phies that  helped  them  to  live  well.  He  is 
interested  in  words,  and  their  exact  mean- 
ings, and  in  building  a  vocabulary  that  will 
help  him  to  express  his  feelings  as  clearly 
as  possible.  Perhaps  that's  why  he  is  such 
a  Scrabble  "fiend."  The  board  on  which 
that  word  game  is  played  is  always  ready 
in  his  dressing  room,  or  set  up  at  home  on 
the  rare  free  evenings  he's  there. 

He  likes  to  play  cards  with  his  father, 
and  sometimes  an  uncle  and  Joey,  but  this 
quickly  gets  to  be  more  of  a  joke  session 
than  a  card  game.  Julie  has  a  way  of 
seeing  the  funny  side  of  incidents  and  of 
telling  his  stories  well.  Or  he  will  come  up 
with  a  couple  of  jokes  he  has  heard.   Most 
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17   MINUTES.- 
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Now  change  streaked,  gray 

ing  or  drab  hair  to  a  new  lustrous 

youthful-looking  color,  try 

Creme  Shampoo- Tint  today.  It's 

a  new  hair  coloring  that  re-colors 

hair  at  home  as  it  shampoos. Takes 

only  17  minutes.  No  waiting  for  re 

suits.     It's  easy  to  use — no  messy 

(aBrffc^1""**^—  mixing.  Won't 

~^F«-T^5r    wash  or  rub  out . 

&f/Wm&^      Your  choice  of  13 

w^r*wr^  natural  appearing 

CREME  SHAMPOO   colorB  . . .  GET  TINTZ  AT 

HAIR  COLORING    YOUR  DRUGGISTS  NOW. 


S7«Z™  PSORIASIS 

I  SCALY     SKIN     TROUBLE  I 

4      D€RmOIL 


MAKE  THE DNE    4  — 

SPOTf 

TEST  .   M 


how  long  you  have  suffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  psori- 
asis  and   Dermoil   with 
amazing-,     true     photo- 
graphic proof  of  results 
gentFKEE.Wri  teforit. 


SEND    FOR 

GENEROUS 
TRIAL 
SIZE  V 


Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skirt 
disease     Psoriasis.    Ap- 
ply    non-staining     Der- 
moil. Thousands  do  for 
scaly    spots    on    body    or 
scalp.  Grateful  users  often 
after  years   of   suffering* 
report     the     scales     have 
gone,  the  red  patches  gradually  dis-  T^^^^T 

appeared  and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  skin 
again.  Dermoil  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  by  a 
positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks  or 
money  is  refunded  without  question.  Send  XOc  (stamps  or 
coin)  for  generous  trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous  "One  Spot 
Test."  Test  it  yourself.  Results  may  surprise  you.  Wntei to- 
day for  your  test  bottle.  Caution:  Use  only  as  directed. Print 
nameplainly.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by.Liogettand  Walgreen  Drua 
Stores  and  other  leading  druggists.  LAKE  UfOIMTpRIKs, 
Box  3925,  Strathmoor  Station,  Dept.  8404,  Detroit  37,  »icn. 
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Thrilling  New  Massage  Cream 
Contains  PC-11.  Acts  Instantly  to 

DRY  UP  SKIN 
BLEMISHES 

From  Both  Oily  Skin  and 
External  Causes! 

Have  you  tried  in  vain  to  get 
rid  of  oily,  muddy  look,  pim- 

Skf^k±ffiri~ .  .3  P'es»  "Hickies,"  other  exter- 
^V  hBl.  **?  A  nally  caused  skin  blemishes? 
tfflnr  I  Well,  you  never  had  PC-11 
IHBHk..-  1  before!  That's  POMPEIAN'S 
name  for  Hexachlorophene.  Wonderful  discovery 
of  science  helps  dry  up  such  skin  blemishes! 
PC-11  is  now  contained  in  new  POMPEIAN 
Massage  Cream!  Acts  instantly  to  clean  out  dirt, 
help  you  remove  blackheads  like  magic!  See  how 
it  goes  on  face  pink — rolls  off  muddy  grav! 

GENEROUS  TRIAL  TUBE 
— 10  CENTS!  Send  name,  ad- 
dress and  10  cents  for  S  massages 
POMPEIAN  CORP.,  Dept.  P-4, 
Baltimore  24,  Md.  (Offer  good 
only  in  U.S.)  Or  get  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream  at  any  drug  store. 


"'How  to  Make  Money  with 
^^  Simple  Cartoons' 


A  book  everyone  who  likes  to  draw 
'should  have.  It  Is  free;  no 
obligation.  Simply  address 


FREE 
BOOK 


ARTOONISTS'  EXCHANGE 

Dept.  594  Pleasant  Hill.   Ohio 


POSTCARDS 

WT**'~  "  AT  HOME 

MAKE    MONEY.'.'   SPARE  OR  FUU    TIME 

wute 
UNDO  324,  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


WANT  JO  BE 
A  PRACTICAL 


<s 


ACT  NOW     HELP  FILL  THE  NEED 

i  Now  you  can  prepare  for  practical  experience 

a  Trained  Practical  Nurse  in  spare  time. 

Many  earn  while  learning.    Ages  18  to  55.  High 

school  not  necessary.  Easy  payments.  Write 

forfree  information  and  sample  lesson  pages. 

WAYNE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING,  INC. 

2525  Sheffield  Ave.,  Desk  E-77,,  Chicago  14.   IN. 


PUT5.25  BACK  IN  YOUR  PURSE 

Subscribe  now  for  RADIO-TV  MIRROR 
and  you  save  $1.25  over  newsstand  prices. 
$3  will  bring  you  17  months  of  Radio-TV 
Mirror  for  a  limited  time  only.  Also  if 
you  act  now,  we  will  send  you  a  wonder- 
ful FREE  beauty  book  as  a  gift.  But  you 
must  act  now!  Only  a  small  supply  of 
FREE  gift  books  is  available.  Send  $3  to- 
day, with  your  name  and  address  to: 
Radio-TV  Mirror.  Gift  Department  A. 
205   E.  42  St..   New  York  17.   New  York 
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CHILDREN'S 
PHOTOS 

For  Calendars  •  Billboards  •Magazines 


Your  child's  photo  may  bring  you 
as  much  as  $200  from  advertisers. 

Big  demand  for  pictures  of  boys 
and  girls  6  months  to  18  years 
old.  Let  your  child,  too,  have  this 
wonderful  opportunity  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  nation's  leading  ad- 
vertisers. (Not  a  contest).  Send 
ONE  small  photo  for  our  approval 
(Only  One).  Print  child's  full  name 
and  age  and  parent's  name  and 
address  on  back.  Picture  returned 
in  60  days  if  not  accepted. 


ALL  AGES -ALL  TYPES 


THIS  IS  BECKY  HANF 

Her  picture  has  already 
earned  $200  from  a 
national  advertiser 


SPOTLITE   PHOTO 

k5864-MA   Hollywood   Blvd.. 


DIRECTORY 

Hollywood,   Cal.  J 


of  the  time  they're  just  sitting  around 
and  talking  and  laughing,  turning  on  TV 
to  watch  something  special,  having  their 
coffee  or  tea.  Julie  can't  be  quiet  too 
long.  The  minute  a  room  gets  silent,  he's 
the  first  to  pop  up  and  start  the  conversa- 
tion going.    And  the  laughter. 

He  loves  to  eat,  keeps  his  weight  down 
in  spite  of  his  appetite,  because  he's  so 
active.  At  the  time  of  the  Godfrey  upset 
(and  it  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
he  always  referred  to  him  respectfully  as 
Mr.  Godfrey — or,  at  rare  times,  Mr.  G. — 
and  still  does),  he  weighed  about  185 
pounds,  but  worry  and  excitement  have 
cut  that  down  to  170,  a  much  better  weight 
for  him.  His  waistline  went  from  31  to  28 
inches,  also  a  better  measurement  for  him. 
He  can  eat  six  eggs  and  all  the  trimmings 
for  breakfast,  order  double  sirloins  after 
a  show,  put  down  quantities  of  Italian 
food,  especially  his  mother's.  In  a  pinch,  he 
can  cook  for  himself  but,  on  a  camping 
trip  in  Canada  and  Maine  with  another 
fellow,  he  had  to  call  up  his  mother  once 
or  twice  to  verify  her  recipes  for  a  couple 
of  dishes  he  wanted  to  fix. 

There  was  a  time  when  photography  and 
tinkering  with  radios  and  television  sets 
interested  him  greatly,  but  his  time  now  is 
limited.  He  worked  in  a  radio  repair  shop 
during  two  school  vacations — this  is  his 
dad's  trade,  and  was  his  own  ambition 
before  he  began  to  sing  professionally.  He 
still  hopes  to  have  a  business  with  his 
dad,  perhaps  as  a  silent  partner.  He  likes 
to  putter  around  the  house,  but  the  clock 
warns  him  against  it  every  time  he  plans 
to  get  started.  Whereas  he  used  to  do 
eight  songs  a  week  on  the  Godfrey  shows, 
he  now  has  done  as  many  as  465  during  a 
two-week  engagement  in  one  theatre, 
counting  the  encores,  playing  day  and 
evening  to  SRO  crowds  who  called  for 
more  and  more. 

He  wants  to  learn  more  about  reading 
music  and  developing  his  natural  ear  for 
it.  Actually,  he  had  only  six  months  of 
formal  voice  training  (while  he  was  with 
Mr.  Godfrey),  his  other  training  merely 
part  of  the  choral  group  at  school.  He 
would  like  more  time  to  practice  tennis 
and  to  learn  golf.  He  was  always  a  good 
swimmer  and  played  a  good  game  of  bas- 
ketball and  softball,  and  he  liked  to  see 
football  played,  but  neither  he  nor  Joey 
went  out  for  any  of  the  teams.  Their  in- 
terests took  them  to  the  theatres  where 
they  could  sit  through  three  shows  to 
hear  Frank  Sinatra  sing,  or  to  hear  Perry 
Como  or  see  a  Bing  Crosby  movie.  Julie 
was,  and  still  is,  a  big  fan  of  all  three. 

Now  that  he's  a  star,  too,  his  schedule 
is  breathtaking.  A  string  of  club  and 
theatre  and  TV  dates,  the  tape  recordings 
of  his  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
15-minute  radio  shows,  recorded  with 
live  audiences.  (He  usually  does  three  of 
these  shows  at  once,  rehearsing  for  four 
hours,  singing  about  four  songs  per  show, 
twelve  at  each  session.  He's  the  top  re- 
cording stai  of  Archie  Bleyer's  Cadence 
records — contrary  to  rumor,  he  has  no 
other  interest  in  Cadence,  except  one  of 
the  most  terrific  contracts  in  the  recording 
business.  His  first  record  was  "Anywhere 
I  Wander,"  now  the  theme  song  of  his  radio 
show.  He  has  done  "My  Lady  Loves  to 
Dance,"  "Eh  Cumpari,"  a  Requestfully 
Yours  album  of  "I  Believe,"  "No  Other 
Love,"  "Rosanne,"  "My  Funny  Valentine." 
And  a  Christmas  album  of  "Silent  Night," 
"Oh,  Holy  Night,"  "Ave  Maria"  and  "Adeste 
Fideles."  There  are  always  new  ones  being 
added,  probably  several  by  the  time  you 
read  this.) 

None  of  these  demands  upon  him,  none 
of  the  success  that  has  come  to  him,  seems 
to  have  changed  Julie.  He  was  always 
critical  of  his  work  and  he  still  is.  Always 
trying  to  improve  it.    He  still  takes  sug- 


gestions from  those  whose  opinion  he 
respects.  He's  still  easy-going  at  re- 
hearsals, still  has  everyone  laughing  be- 
fore the  tension  mounts  too  high.  Even  at 
the  difficult  recording  sessions — and  any 
musician  will  tell  you  these  are  usually 
rough,  with  everyone  beating  his  brains 
out  to  do  his  best — no  one  feels  too  worn 
out  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Julie  eases  the 
strain,  for  himself  and  everyone  else. 

He  still  sleeps  soundly,  the  sleep  of  a 
boy  who  knows  how  to  do  a  good  job  and 
then  relax,  and  who  has  an  easy  conscience. 
And  he  still  has  to  be  practically  pried 
out  of  bed  by  the  patient  Joey  when  he's 
on  the  road,  because  he  gets  terribly  tired 
out. 

He  still  dreams  of  marriage  to  the  girl  of 
his  choice,  and  a  home  where  they  can 
be  together  always.  "We  never  discussed 
marriage  much,"  Joey  says  of  their  grow- 
ing-up  days,  "and  now  I  respect  Julie's 
privacy  even  more  than  I  ever  did.  Even 
when  he  was  very  young,  he  didn't  flit 
from  girl  to  girl.  As  long  as  he  went  with 
a  girl,  she  was  the  one  for  him.  We  went 
out  mostly  in  groups  of  four  or  five 
couples,  to  the  beaches,  the  Friday-night 
dances  at  the  Community  Center,  the 
church  dances,  or  the  movies.  Once  in  a 
while  we  would  take  a  girl  out  alone,  but 
more  often  as  a  group.  As  far  as  Julie 
was  concerned,  a  girl  could  be  the  quiet 
type  or  the  life  of  a  party,  as  long  as  she 
was  interesting.  He  hit  it  off  well  with 
girls,  maybe  because  he  had  them  laughing 
all  the  time.    And  he  respected  them. 

"When  he  did  talk  about  marriage,  he 
always  said  he  wanted  to  marry  a  girl 
who  had  the  same  ideas  he  had  about  life. 
Not  necessarily  the  same  background.  We 
all  thought  that  backgrounds  could  be 
readjusted,  but  basic  ideas  remained  the 
same.  He  didn't  think  it  mattered  whether 
a  girl  was  a  home-body  or  a  career  girl. 
I  only  know  that  he  looked  upon  marriage 
as  something  you  entered  into  for  keeps, 
and  he  was  always  serious  when  he  talked 
about  it  and  about  kids.  Julie  was  twenty- 
four  last  January  2,  and  now  all  this  is 
becoming  more  important  to  him.  We 
both  realize  we're  no  longer  children. 

"What  Julie  wants  is  what  every  young 
fellow  wants  from  life.  Happiness  in  his 
home  and  in  his  work.  Happiness  in  love. 
I  don't  think  he  would  be  really  unhappy, 
however,  if  he  were  to  wake  up  tomorrow 
and  find  himself  in  the  repair  business 
with  his  dad,  as  he  once  thought  about 
doing  as  a  full-time  career.  He  would,  of 
course,  miss  the  things  he  has  been  able 
to  do  for  his  family,  the  large  earnings 
(some  say  they  will  amount  to  more  than 
half  a  million  this  year),  the  fun  he  is 
having,  and  the  excitement  of  achiev- 
ing the  things  he  has  done  and  hopes  to 
do.  But  the  point  is  that  he  was  a  happy 
guy  before  any  of  this  came  about.  That's 
the  way  he  is.  He  makes  his  own  happi- 
ness, by  his  attitudes  toward  life.  Even 
in  his  heartaches  he  has  tried  to  find  some- 
thing good  to  cling  to,  something  lovely 
to  remember,  and  he  has  always  suc- 
ceeded." 

He  counts  himself  a  lucky  fellow,  with 
a  lot  to  be  grateful  for.  During  a  period  of 
great  emotional  strain  for  himself  and  for 
his  family — in  fact,  his  second  club  date 
after  he  left  the  Godfrey  fold — his  folks 
made  a  special  trip  to  Pittsburgh  to  watch 
him  perform.  When  they  came  into  the 
room  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  show. 
He  looked  out  at  them  and  said  simply, 
interrupting  his  performance,  "There  are 
two  people  sitting  out  in  the  audience  that 
I  would  like  all  of  you  to  meet.  My 
Mother  and  Father."  Everyone  applauded. 
Lucy  and  Salvatore  La  Rosa  were  a  little 
overcome  by  the  attention,  but  the  smiles 
on  their  faces  showed  how  proud  they 
were  of  their  boy.   They  still  are. 
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TALENT   PATROL 

The    U.  S.    Army    wins    hearty 

applause    from     Dave    Garro- 

way  and   Miss  Arlene   Francis. 

(Page  100) 


JERRY  AND   JIMMA  STRONG 

Washington's   only    husband-and-wife   team    has    a 

flair   for   spreading    good    cheer   and    friendliness. 

(Page   102) 


JOE   McCAULEY 

Listeners'  wishes  are  his  commands  as  he  fills  the 

airwaves  with  a  variety  of  music  through  the  night. 

(Page   103) 
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The  winner:  Arlene  Francis  congratulates  Pvt. 
Stephen  W.  Elmore  after  the  studio  audience 
rated  his  performance  tops  on  Talent  Patrol. 


Steve's  reward:  A  whirlwind  tour  of  New  York.  First  stop, 
the  Hotel  Statler,  where  Steve  chats  with  Tommy  and 
Jimmy  Dorsey  and  their  beautiful  vocalist,   Lynn   Roberts. 


The  Army  goes  on  a  big  New  York  holiday,  thanks  to  ABC-TV's  popular 
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Talent-scout  shows  and  the  U.S.  Army  are  both  very 
familiar  to  Americans,  but  when  the  two  join  forces 
with  charming  and  vivacious  Arlene  Francis,  the  re- 
sults are  bound  to  be  exciting  and  different.  Millions  of 
television  viewers  across  the  land  are  finding  this  true 
each  Thursday  night  as  ABC-TV,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Army,  presents  its  unique  show,  Talent  Patrol.  And  the 
nicest  part  of  the  whole  undertaking  is  that,  each  week, 
one  of  our  servicemen  becomes  the  guest  of  honor  on  a 
dazzling  whirlwind  tour  of  New  York  City. 

Here's  how  it  happens.  Each  week,  Army  talent  scouts 
visit  a  different  Army  camp  throughout  the  country 
and  hold  auditions  for  all  servicemen  with  show-business 
inclinations.  From  the  hundreds  of  men  who  compete,  four 
are  selected  and  brought  to  New  York  to  appear  on  Talent 
Patrol.  Then,  after  each  one  has  performed,  the  winner  is 
chosen  by  audience  applause. 

Such  was  the  chance-of-a-lifetime  experience  for  Pri- 
vate Stephen  W.  Elmore,  who  sang  his  way  to  acclaim. 
Twenty-year-old  Steve,  along  with  three  other  soldiers 
from  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  arrived  in  New  York, 
three  days  prior  to  their  appearance  on  Talent  Patrol,  for 
extensive  rehearsals.  Then,  when  the  big  night  came,  Steve 
stole  the  showwith  hiswonderful  rendition  of  "Oklahoma!" 
In  a  daze  of  excitement  and  amazement  at  winning,  he  was 
given  a  big  send-off  by  Dave  Garroway.  Waiting  outside 
the  theatre  was  a  chauffeured  Carey  limousine  to  speed 


him  on  his  way  to  New  York's  top  night  spots — the  Cafe 
Rouge,  the  Latin  Quarter,  Cafe  Society,  and  a  host  of 
others.  In  addition  to  having  the  time  of  his  life  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  Steve  returned  to  camp — where  he  is  a  member 
of  Special  Services — with  the  added  assurance  that  he  was 
a  talented  entertainer.  This  experience  with  Talent  Patrol 
was  a  landmark  for  Steve — just  as  it  has  been  for  hundreds 
of  other  Army  men  who  have  won  before  him. 

Among  those  who  derive  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
from  Talent  Patrol  is  none  other  than  Miss  Francis,  whose 
first-rate  femceeing  is  always  a  sparkling  addition  to  the 
show.  Her  good  nature  and  sharp  wit  play  a  vital  part  in 
lessening  the  inevitable  stagefright  that  creeps  over  the 
boys.  Although  many  stars  have  found  it  difficult  to  handle 
"amateurs"  before  a  camera,  their  unprofessional  attitude 
is  just  what  Arlene  likes.  And  no  matter  how  tongue-tied 
they  may  be  before  the  show  starts,  she  can  always  manage 
to  put  them  at  ease  for  their  performance. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  the  Army  itself  is 
pleased  with  the  show  and  the  opportunity  it  presents  for 
servicemen.  And,  giving  credit  where  it  is  due,  the  ABC- 
TV  staff  deserves  to  feel  proud  of  the  technical  and  artistic 
services  it  contributes  toward  making  Talent  Patrol  an 
example  of  television  at  its  best — constructive,  entertain- 
ing, a  worthwhile  endeavor  that  everyone  can  enjoy. 

ABC-TV  presents  Talent  Patrol,  Th.,  9  P.M.  EST,  for  the  U.S.  Army. 


On  to  the  famous  Pen  and  Pencil  Steak  House, 
where  owner  John  Bruno  makes  sure  Steve  enjoys 
a   superb   steak   dinner   with    all   the   trimmings. 


Steve  is  doubly  pleased  at  Cafe  Society,  for  there  two  old 
friends,  actor  Joe  De  Pauw  and  dancer  Elaine  Pallie,  joir 
him  as  he  meets  singer  Alan  Dale  and  comedian  Leo  De  Lyon 
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Steve  (center)  found  rehearsals  with  his  Army  buddies  were  hard  work,  but  fun,  too — especially  when  Miss  Francis 
took  part.  He  thought  her  charm  and  wit  were  just  what  he  and  the  others  needed  to  chase  away  pre-show  jitters. 
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Jerry  and  Jimma  chat  with  Vaughn   Monroe  as  organist  Jim  Smiley  looks 
on.  That's  their  poodle,  Gay  Baby,   posing   nonchalantly  on  Vaughn's  lap. 


Jerry  and  Jimma  Strong 
have  captured  the  Capital's 
heart  as  Washington's 


First  Family  of  the  Airwaves 


Washington,  D.  C.'s  friendliest  neighbors  are 
Jerry  and  Jimma  Strong,  who  daily  dispense 
wit  and  good  cheer  over  WMAL  and 
WMAL-TV.  Their  chatty  weekday  shows,  on  radio 
from  11  A.M.  to  noon,  on  TV  from  3: 30  to  4  P.M.,  and 
on  radio  again  from  4  to  5:30  P.M.,  are  as  relaxing 
and  heartwarming  as  a  friendly  cup  of  tea  in  a 
neighbor's  kitchen. 

A  perfect  couple  both  on  the  air  and  in  their  own 
home,  Jerry  and  Jimma  make  their  Mr.-and-Mrs. 
programs  real  family  affairs.  Their  two  daughters, 
DeeDee,  12,  and  Jenny,  8,  often  sing  duets,  and  can 
ad  lib  almost  as  well  as  their  mother  and  dad.  To 
complete  the  family  circle,  Jerry  and  Jimma's  large 


Louis  Armstrong  enjoys  a  visit  with  the  Strongs  and  Gay  Baby. 


French  poodle,  Froodle,  makes  occasional  appear- 
ances, and  Gay  Baby,  their  toy  poodle,  is  regularly 
starred.  Gay  Baby  loves  to  sample  the  sponsors' 
products,  or  perch  on  the  sofa  next  to  Jerry  while 
he  sings  hymns  and  popular  songs,  accompanied  by 
organist  Jim  Smiley.  Other  members  of  the  Strong 
family  who  don't  appear  are  their  two  horses  and 
two  ponies. 

Jimma  is  the  perfect  helpmate  for  Jerry — she  was 
his  secretary  until  he  decided  that  she  meant  more 
to  him  than  just  an  assistant,  and  married  her! 

Back  in  1952,  Jimma  subbed  for  Jerry  while  he 
was  ill,  even  though,  as  Jerry  says,  she  hardly  knew 
the  front  from  the  back  of  a  microphone.  When 
Jerry  took  over  again,  he  received  a  steady  stream 
of  letters:  "Where's  that  Southern  gal?"  (Jimma  is 
from  Mississippi.)  "Why  can't  Jimma  do  the  show 
with  you?"  And  so,  by  popular  demand,  Jimma  did 
join  the  show,  to  make  them  Washington's  first — 
and  only — Mr.-and-Mrs.  team. 

In  addition  to  sharing  their  programs,  Jerry  and 
Jimma  work  together  in  their  behind-the-scenes 
activities — like  answering  fan  mail,  planning  the 
shows,  and  auditioning  records — with  the  help  of 
DeeDee  and  Jenny.  The  Strongs  invite  the  Capital's 
top  amateur  and  professional  entertainers,  civic 
leaders,  and  national  favorites — like  Bing  Crosby, 
Louis  Armstrong,  Frank  Sinatra,  and  Vaughn  Mon- 
roe— into  their  TV  living  room.  Their  radio  shows 
feature  music  from  their  personal  library  of  18,000 
records.  But  it  isn't  only  their  guests,  music  and 
chatter  that  make  Jerry  and  Jimma  Washington's 
favorites — it's  their  air  of  friendliness  and  good 
cheer,  of  just  being  themselves,  a  happy  and  whole- 
some average  American  family,  that  endears  them 
to  their  loyal  fans. 
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Requestfully 
Yours 


Kathleen  Anne,  newest  addition  to  the  McCauley  clan,  gets 
lots  of  fond  attention  from  mother  Roz,  Joe,  Joey  and  Lynn. 


I 


For  eleven  years  now,  Joe  McCauley,  Philadelphia's 
obliging  disc  jockey,  has  been  devoting  his  time  and 
talents  to  giving  WIP  listeners  just  what  they  want 
to  hear,  via  his  all-request  show,  Dawn  Patrol.  Daily, 
from  12:30  to  6:00  A.M.,  Joe  fills  the  airwaves  with  the 
tuneful  melodies  his  loyal,  stay-up-late  fans  ask  for. 
Truck  drivers,  all-night  restaurant  operators,  students 
cramming  for  exams,  folks  who  just  can't  sleep — they  all 
have  tunes  they'd  like  to  hear,  and  it's  Joe's  business,  and 
proud  pleasure,  to  spin  them.  He  even  receives  requests 
by  mail  from  servicemen  overseas,  who  want  certain  songs 
played  for  a  loved  one  at  home.  And  always,  Joe  is  at  the 
mike  with  the  right  record  at  the  right  time. 

Even  after  spinning  hundreds  of  thousands  of  records 
— at  an  average  of  75  a  night — Joe  is  as  enthusiastic  as 
ever  about  his  job.  "But  I  must  admit  I  feel  a  little  ancient 
when  I  meet  the  children  of  a  fellow  who  says  he  used  to 
listen  to  me  back  in  his  college  days."  That  really  shouldn't 


Deejay  McCauley's  happiest  moments  are  shared  with  chil- 
dren, Joey  and  Lynn — spinning  more  records,  playinggames. 


bother  Joe,  however,  because  those  eleven  years  have 
brought  him  a  wonderful  family  of  his  own — his  attractive 
wife,  Roz,  and  three  little  potential  deejays:  Joey,  9, 
Lynn,  7,  and  baby  Kathleen  Anne. 

Of  course,  Joe  has  his  preferences  among  the  singers 
and  bands  whose  records  he  plays,  but  his  real  favorite 
in  the  vocal  department,  he'll  tell  you  with  a  grin  and  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  is  that  brand-new  daughter  of  his. 

Joe's  hobbies  are  about  the  same  as  his  job:  his  favorite 
pastime  is  making  comic  records  by  combining  snatches 
of  music  and  sound  effects  from  the  station's  record  files. 
At  home  he  plays  his  own  requests  from  his  personal 
collection  of  1200  records. 

But  it's  the  records  he  plays  for  his  listeners — songs  that 
bring  back  memories  and  mean  something  special  to  some- 
one, or  just  pop  tunes  they  like  to  hear  again  and  again — 
that  give  Joe  the  most  pleasure,  and  form  that  solid  link 
between  him  and  his  wonderful  radio  friends. 
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I 


nside  Radio 

All  Times  Listed  Are  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


Monday  through  Friday 


NBC  MBS 


Morning  Programs 


ABC 


CBS 


8:30 
8:45 

Local  Program 
Gabriel  Header 

John  MacVane 
8:55  Betty  Crockerf 

News 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Ev'ry  Day 

Robert  Hurleigh 
Cliff's  Family 

Breakfast  Club 

News  Of  America 
Joan  Edwards  Show 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 

Welcome  Travelers 

Bob  Hope 
Break  The  Bank— 
Bud  Collyer 

Cecil  Brown 
Faith  In  Our  Time 
News 

My  True  Story 
10:25  Whispering 

Streets 
When  A  Girl  Marries 

Arthur  Godfrey  Show 

11:00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 

Strike  It  Rich 

Phrase  That  Pays 
Second  Chance 

Wonderful  City 
11:25  Holland  Engle 
Queen  For  A  Day 

Grand  Central 
Paging  The  Judge 
Double  Or  Nothing 
11:40  Ever  Since  Eve 

Make  Up  Your  Mind 
Rosemary 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 
12:15 


12:30 
12:45 


Pauline  Frederick 
Reporting 


1:00 
1:15 
1:30 
1:45 


2:00 
2:15 


2:30 
2:45 


Jane  Pickens 

2:55  News,  Banghart 


3:00 
3:15 
3:30 
3:45 


4:00 
4:15 


4:30 
4:45 


5:00 

5:15 
5:30 
5:45 


Curt  Massey  Time 

Capitol  Commentary 
with  Les  Higgie 


12:20  Guest  Time 


Cedric  Foster 
1 :25  News 

Luncheon  With  Lopez 
1 :55  News 


Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
Road  Of  Life 
Pepper  Young 
Right  To  Happiness 


Backstage  Wife 
Stella  Dallas 

Young  Widder  Brown 
Woman  In  My  House 


Just  Plain  Bill 

Front  Page  Farrell 
Lorenzo  Jones 
It  Pays  To  Be 
Married 


Monday 


News,  Don  Gardner 

Oklahoma 

Wranglers 
12:25  Jack  Berth 

Show 
Bill  Ring  Show 


Paul  Harvey,  News 
Ted  Malone 


Say  It  With  Music 
2:25  News,  Sam 

Hayes 
Ladies'  Fair 


John  Gambling  Show 


News 
Music 

Welcome  Ranch, 
Vic  Bellamy 


Bobby  Benson1 


Wild  Bill  Hickok  - 
5:55  News,  Cecil 
Brown 


Wendy  Warren 
Aunt  Jenny 


Helen  Trent 
Our  Gal  Sunday 


Road  Of  Life 
Ma  Perkins 
Young  Dr.  Malone 
The  Guiding  Light 


Mary  Margaret 
McBride 

Betty  Crockerf 
2:35  Martin  Block 


Second  Mrs.  Burton 
Perry  Mason 

This  Is  Nora  Drake 
Brighter  Day 


Martin  Block  (con.) 


Jack  Owens  Show 
4:25  Betty  Crockerf 

Music  In  The  After- 
noon 


News,  Austin  Kip- 
linger 
Art  &  Dotty  Todd 
Lum  'n'  Abner 
Musical  Express 


■T,  Th— Sgt.  Preston  fT,  Th— Dorese  Bell 
2T,  Th— Sky  King 


Evening  Programs 


Hilltop  House 
Art  Linkletter's 
House  Party 
Wizard  Of  Odds 


Robert  Q.  Lewis 
4:05  Emily  Kim- 

brough 
Treasury  Bandstand 
4:55  News 


News 

5:05  John  Faulk 


Curt  Massey  Time 
5:55  This  I  Believe 
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6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Sports  Daily 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 

Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 

7:45 

Alex  Dreier,  News 
News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Perry  Como 

Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
The  Lone  Ranger 

7:55  Les  Griffith, 
News 

Family  Skeleton 

Beulah 

Les  Paul  &  Mary  Ford 

7:35  Julius  La  Rosa 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

The  Railroad  Hour 
Voice  Of  Firestone 

The  Falcon 
Under  Arrest 

Henry  J.  Taylor 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood  Starway 
Mike  Malloy 

Suspense 

Arthur  Godfrey's 
Talent  Scouts 

9:00 

9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Telephone  Hour 
Band  Of  America 

News,  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Wismer,  Sports 
Mutual  Newsreel 
Reporter's  Roundup 

Metropolitan  Opera 
Auditions 

Decision 

Lux  Theatre 

10:00 

10:15 
10:30 

Fibber  McGee  & 

Molly 
Can  You  Top  This? 
Youth  Wants  To 

Know 

Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
Deems  Taylor 
10:55  News,  Singiser 

Headline  Edition 

Turner  Calling 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
10:35  Martha  Lou 
Harp 

Vaughn  Monroe 

News,  Robert  Trout 
10:35  Melody  In  The 
Night 

6:00 
6:15 

6:30 
6:45 


Tuesday 


Sports  Daily 
Three  Star  Extra 


Evening  Programs 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 


Alex  Dreier,  News 


News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


9:00 

9:15 
9:30 
9:45 


10:00 


10:15 
10:30 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


Local  Programs 


Dinah  Shore 
Frank  Sinatra  Sings 
Barrie  Craig 


Dragnet 


News,  Swayze 
9:35  Rocky  Fortune 


Fibber  McGee  & 

Molly 
Can  You  Top  This? 
Stars  From  Paris 


ABC  Reporter 

Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 


Gabriel  Heatter 
Eddie  Fisher 


Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
Starr  Of  Space 
7:55  Lee  Griffith 


Mickey  Spillane, 

Mystery 
High  Adventure, 

George  Sanders 
8:55  Lome  Greene 


News,  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Wismer,  Sports 
Mutual  Newsreel 
Search  That  Never 
Ends 


Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 

State  Of  The  Nation 
10:55  News,  Singiser 


Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 


Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood  Starway 
Mike  Malloy 


America's  Town 
Meeting  Of  The  Air 


E.  D.  Canham,  News 


Headline  Edition 

Turner  Calling 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
10:35  Three  Suns 


Family  Skeleton 
Beulah 
Choraliers 
Edward  R.  Murrow 


People  Are  Funny 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  North 


Johnny  Dollar 
My  Friend  Irma 


Louella  Parsons 

Galen  Drake 
Robert  Trout,  News 
10:35  Melody  In  The 
Night 


Wednesday 


Sports  Daily 
Three  Star  Extra 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 

7:45 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 


10:00 


10:15 
10:30 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
645 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 


8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

9:00 

9:15 
9:30 
9:35 

10:00 

10:15 
10:30 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


Alex  Dreier,  News 
News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


Walk  A  Mile  Quiz 
Great  Gildersleeve 


You  Bet  Your  Life 
Big  Story 


Fibber  McGee  & 
Molly 

Can  You  Top  This? 

Report  From  Wash- 
ington 


Evening  Programs 

Local  Programs  jABC  Reporter 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Perry  Como 


Squad  Room 
Deadline 


News,  Bill  Henry 
Mutual  Newsreel 
Family  Theatre 


Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
Sounding  Board 
10:55  News,  Singiser 


Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 


Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 


Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
Lone  Ranger 

7:55  Les  Griffith 


Family  Skeleton 

Beulah 

Les  Paul  &  Mary  Ford 

7:35  Julius  La  Rosa 

Edward  R.  Murrow 


Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood  Starway 
Mike  Malloy 


Philco  Playhouse 
Mystery  Theatre 


Headline  Edition 

Turner  Calling 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
10:35  Front  &  Center 


FBI  In  Peace  And 

War 
21st  Precinct 


Crime  Photographer 
Crime  Classics 


Thursday 


Sports  Daily 
Three  Star  Extra 


Evening  Programs 

Local  Program  |ABC  Reporter 

Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 


Alex  Dreier,  News 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


Roy  Rogers 
8:25  News 
Father  Knows  Best 


Truth  Or  Conse- 
quences 

News,  Swayze 
Eddie  Cantor  Show 


Fibber  McGee  & 

Molly 
Can  You  Top  This? 
Jane  Pickens  Show 


Friday 


Sports  Daily 
Three  Star  Extra 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 


Gabriel  Heatter 
Eddie  Fisher 


Onstage— Cathy  & 
Elliott  Lewis 

Robert  Trout,  News 
10:35  Melody  In  The 
Night 


Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 


Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
Starr  Of  Space 
7:55  Les  Griffith, 
News 


Official  Detective        Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 

Crime  Fighters  !  Hollywood  Starway 

Mike  Malloy 


News.  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Wismer,  Sports 
Mutual  Newsreel 
My  Little  Margie 


Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
Deems  Taylor 
10:55  News,  Singiser 


George  Jessel 
Salutes 

A  Year  And  A  Day 


Headline  Edition 

Turner  Calling 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
10:35  Answers  For 
Americans 


Family  Skeleton 
Beulah 

Choraliers 
Edward  R.  Murrow 


Meet  Millie 
Junior  Miss 


Meet  Mr.  McNutley 


Time  For  Love,  with 
Marlene  Dietrich 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 

7:45 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

9:00 

9:15 
9:30 
9:45 


Alex  Dreier,  News 
News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


10:00 


10:15 
10:30 


Evening  Programs 

Local  Programs  ABC  Reporter 


Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 


Dinah  Shore 
Frank  Sinatra  Sings 
Bob  Hope  Show 


Starlight  Theatre, 

Madeleine  Carroll 
Take  A  Number 


Phil  Harris— Alice 
Faye  Show 

News,  Swayze 
9:35  House  Of  Glass 


Fibber  McGee  & 
Molly 

Can  You  Top  This? 

Listen  To  Wash- 
ington 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Perry  Como 


Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
Lone  Ranger 

7:55  Les  Griffith 


News,  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Wismer,  Sports 
Mutual  Newsreel 
Have  A  Heart 


Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
Deems  Taylor 
10:55  News,  Singiser 


A  Minority  Of  One 


Robert  Trout,  News 
10:35  Melody  In  The 
Night 


Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 


Family  Skeleton 

Beulah 

Les  Paul  &  Mary  Ford 

7:35  Julius  La  Rosa 

Edward  R.  Murrow 


Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood  Starway 
Mike  Malloy 


Ozzie  &  Harriet 

Horatio  Hornblower 
9:55  Sport  Report 


Cavalcade  Of  Stars 


10:55  Edwin  C.  Hil 


Mr.  Keen,  Tracer  Of 

Lost  Persons 
Godfrey  Digest 


Godfrey  Digest  (con  i 
That's  Rich 


Capitol  Cloakroom 


Robert  Trout,  News 
10:35  Melody  In  The 
Night 


I 
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Saturday 


NBC 


MBS 


Morning  Programs 

8:30   [Howdy  Doody  iLocal  Programs 

8:45 


9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 


10.00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 


11:00 


Howdy  Doody  (con.) 
Egbert  &  Ummly 


Breakfast  In  Holly- 
wood 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Show 


Secret  Story 


11:15 

11:30  I  Woman  In  Love 

11:45 


Afternoon    Prog 

12:00    Marine  Band 


Woody  Woodpecker 
Show.  Mel  Blanc 


Helen  Hall.  Femme 

Fair 
Tiny  Fairbanks 
Farm  Quiz 


ABC 


News  Summary 


CBS 


No  School  Today 


No  School  Today 

(con.) 
Space  Patrol 


12:15 
12:30 
12:45 


1:00 
1:15 

1:30 

1:45 

2:00 

2:15 
2:30 
2:45 


3:00 

3:15 

3:30 
3:45 

4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 


5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 


Army  Band 


rams 
Man  On  The  Farm 

Fifth  Army  Band 


National  Farm  And 

Home  Hour 
All  Star  Parade  Of 

Bands 


Road  Show 


Road  Show  (con.) 


Road  Show  (con.) 


Road  Show  (con.) 


Music 

Symphonies  For 
Youth 


Symphonies  For 

Youth  (con.) 
2:25  headline  News 
Ruby  Mercer 


Ruby  Mercer  (con.) 
3:25  News 
Sport  Parade 


Mac  McGuire 


News 

5:05  Show  Shop 

5:55  H.  B.  Baukhage 


Platterbrains 


Little  League  Club- 
house 


101  Ranch  Boys 
American  Farmer 


News 


News  Of  America 
Robert  Q.  Lewis 
Galen  Drake 
Variety 


Galen  Drake  (con.) 


10:55  Les  Paul  & 
Mary  Ford 


Navy  Hour 
Vincent  Lopez 


Metropolitan  Opera 


Metropolitan  Opera 

(con.) 


Metropolitan  Opera 
(con.) 


Fascinating  Rhythm 


Robert  Q.  Lewis 
Show 


Noon  News 

12:05  Theatre  Of 
Today 

Stars  Over  Holly- 
wood 


City  Hospital 

Music  With  The 

Girls 
1 :55  Galen  Drake 


Les  Paul  &  Mary 

Ford 
2:05  Let's  Pretend 
Make  Way  For  Youth 


Report  From  Over- 
seas 

Adventures  In 
Science 

Farm  News 

World  Assignment 


UN  News 
Soldier  Serenade 


Washington,  U.S.A. 

Sport  Roundup 
News,  Schorr 


Eve 

6:00 
6:15 

6:30 
6:45 

iiinii  Progra 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

People,  with  W.  W. 
Chaplin,  Frank 
Blair 

ms 

Dance  Orch. 

Dinner  Date 
6:55  Cecil  Brown 

It's  Your  Business 
James  Crowley 

Reports 
Sports,  Bob  Finnegan 
Bob  Edge,  Sports 

Afield 

Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, Eugene 
Ormandy 

-  7:00 
1  7:15 

7:30 
7:45 

Theatre  Royal 
The  Big  Preview 

Al  Heifer,  Sports 
Pentagon  Report 
Down  You  Go 
7:55  News 

Disaster  Strikes 
Three  Suns 
Dinner  At  The  Green 
Room 

Johnny  Mercer 
Show 

8:00 

8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

The  Big  Preview 
(con.) 

20  Questions 
Virginia  Barn  Dance 

News 

8:05  ABC  Dancing 
Party 

Gunsmoke 
8:25  Win  Elliot 
Gangbusters 

9:00 

-i  9:15 

9:30 

9:45 

The  Big  Preview 

(con.) 
Grande  Ole  Opry 

New  England  Barn- 
yard Jamboree 
Lombardo  Land 

ABC  Dancing  Party 

(con.) 

Two  For  The  Money 
Country  Style 

10:00 

10:15 

-  10:30 

Dude  Ranch  Jam- 
boree 
Pee  Wee  King  Show 

Chicago  Theatre  Of 
The  Air 

Anonymous 
Orchestra 

Country  Style  (con.) 
News 

Sunday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning  Programs 


8:30 

Light  And  Life  Hour 

Garden  Gate 

9:00 
9:15 

9:30 
9:45 

World  News  Roundup 
Never  Walk  Alone 

Wings  Of  Healing 
Back  To  God 

News 

9:05  Milton  Cross 

Album 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 

The  Music  Room 
World  News  Roundup 

Organ  Music 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 

Never  Walk  Alone 

(con.) 
Collector's  Item 

Radio  Bible  Class 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 

Message  Of  Israel 
College  Choir 

Church  Of  Today 

11:00 
11:15 

11:30 
11:45 

Collector's  Item 

(con.) 

Frank  And  Ernest 
English  Cathedral 

Music 
Northwestern 

Reviewing  Stand 

Pan-American  Union 
Christian  In  Action 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
Choir 

News 

11:35  Invitation  To 
Learning 

Aftc 

12:00 
12:15 
12:30 

12:45 

rnoon    Prog 

Collector's  Item 

(con.) 
The  Eternal  Light 

rams 

College  Choirs 

News,  Bill  Cunning- 
ham 
John  T.  Flynn 

News 

Gloria  Parker 

The  World  Tomorrow 

The  Leading  Ques- 
tion 

Howard  K.  Smith, 
World  Affairs 

News  Report 

1:00 
1:15 
1:30 
1:45 

Heritage  Over  The 

Land 
Univ.  Of  Chicago 

Round  Table 

Keep  Healthy 
Merry  Mailman 
Lutheran  Hour 

Herald  Of  Truth 
National  Vespers 

Man's  Right  To 

Knowledge 
Let's  Find  Out 

2:00 
2:15 
2:30 
2:45 

The  Catholic  Hour 
American  Forum 

Bandstand,  U.S.A. 
Sammy  Kaye 

Healing  Waters 
Wings  Of  Healing 

Symphonette 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

3:00 
3:15 
3:30 
3:45 

Golden  Voices,  with 
Lawrence  Tibbett 
Show  Tunes 

Top  Tunes  With 

Trendler 
Author  Meets  The 

Critics 

Marines  In  Review 
Hour  Of  Decision 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  (con.) 

4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

Weekend  Newspaper 
Of  The  Air 

Counter-Spy,  Don 

MacLaughiin 
Nick  Carter 
4:55  Lome  Greene 

Old-Fashioned 
Revival  Hour 

Twentieth  Century 

Concert  Hall 
The  World  Today 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 

Weekend  Newspaper 
Of  The  Air  (con.) 

The  Shadow 

True  Detective 
Mysteries 

News 

5:05  Evening  Comes 
Greatest  Story  Ever 
Told 

Stage  Struck 

Evening  Programs 


6:00 

6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

College  Quiz  Bowl 

NBC  Symphony, 
Toscanini 

Bulldog  Drummond, 
Sir  Cedric  Hard- 
wicke 

6:25  Cecil  Brown 

Bob  Considine 

Monday  Morning 
Headlines 

Paul  Harvey,  News 
George  Sokolsky 
Don  Cornell 

Gene  Autry 
Our  Miss  Brooks 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

NBC  Symphony  (con.) 

The  Marriage 
7:55  News 

Rod  And  Gun  Club 
7:25  Titus  Moody 
Chamber  Music 

This  Week  Around 

The  World 
What's  The  Name  Of 

That  Song? 

Jack  Benny 
Amos  'n'  Andy 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Six  Shooter 
8:25  News 
Sunday  At  Home 
8:55  News 

Hawaii  Calls 

Enchanted  Hour 
8:55  News 

American  Music  Hall 

Bing  Crosby 
My  Little  Margie 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

NBC  Star  Playhouse 
9:55  News 

Oklahoma  City 
Symphony 

Walter  Winchell 
News,  Taylor  Grant 
Call  Me  Freedom 

Hall  Of  Fame 
Edgar  Bergen  Show 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Last  Man  Out 
Meet  The  Press 

Pentagon  Report 
News,  Hazel  Markel 
Men's  Corner 

Paul  Harvey 
Elmer  Davis 
Revival  Time 

Man  Of  The  Week 
News 

See   Next  Page- 
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TV  program   highlights 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS  AND  NEW  HAVEN  CHANNEL  8  MARCH  11— APRIL  10 


Monday  through  Friday 


7:00  ©  &  GO  Today— News  Till   Nine 

Garroway  gently  awakens  viewers  to   news, 
weather. 
9:00  ©  Margaret  Arlen— Fern   Chatter 

©  Morey  Amsterdam— Comedy  Variety 
©  Breakfast    Club— Hour-long    Variety 
Don    McNeill's    celebrated    family   of 
entertainers. 
10:00  ©  Godfrey    Time— Variety    Simulcast 

©  &  GO  Ding  Dong  School-TV  Nursery 
10:30  ©  One   Man's   Family— Serial    Drama 
10:45  ©  &  GO  Three  Steps  To   Heaven 

Story  of  a   gal's  adventures  in  the   big   city. 
11:00  ©  &[§]  Home— Hour-long   Fern   Fair 
11:30  ©  &  171  Strike  It  Rich— Quiz  For  Needy 
11:45  ©  Follow  Your  Heart— Serial  Drama 
12:00  ©  Valiant  Lady— Serial  Drama 

©  Bride  and   Groom— Mating   Time 
12:15  ©  &  [sj  Love   Of  Life— Serial   Drama 

©  Hawkins  Falls— Serial  Drama 
12:30  ©  &  00  Search  For  Tomorrow— Serial 

©  Breakfast  in  Hollywood— Dugan 
12:45  ©  Guiding  Light— Serial  Drama 
1:00  ©  Brighter    Day— Serial    Drama 
1:15  ©  Journey   Through    Life— Marital    In- 
terviews 
1:30  ©  &  [JO  Garry  Moore— Variety 

A  full-hour  bonus  on  Tues.   &   Thurs. 
2:00  ©  &  00  Double  Or  Nothing— $$$  Quiz 
Bombastic  Bert  Parks.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  only. 
2:30  ©  Art  Linkletter's  House  Party 

©  Looking  At  You— Beauty  Tips 
3:00  0  &  01  Big  Payoff— Mink-lined  Quiz 
O  (&  0  ot  3:30)  Kate  Smith  Show 
Full-hour  variety,  panel  talk  for  milady. 

©  Paul    Dixon   Show— Music   Variety 
With    Sis    &    Wanda,    Paul    pantomimes    hit 
records. 
3:30  ©  Bob  Crosby— Music  Variety 

Live  &  lively  from  Hollywood,  the  Bobcats. 
®  Ted  Steele— Music  &  Talk 
4:00  ©  Woman  With  A  Past— Serial 

Story  of  dress   designer,  starring   Constance 
Ford. 

©  &  00  Welcome    Travelers— Talk 
Tommy  Bartlett  visits  with   visitors  to  Chi. 
©  Jerry  Lester— Comedy  Variety 
4:15  ©  The  Secret  Storm— Serial 

Peter  Hobbs  stars  as  head  of  average  family. 
4:30  ©  Robert   Q.    Lewis— Comedy  Variety 
O&0On  Your  Account— $$$  Quiz 
7:30  ©  Murray— Shore— Fisher— Music 

Gay  musical  show  with  Mrs.  Murray,  Mon.; 
Dixie  Dinah,  Tues.,  Thurs.;  Eddie,  Wed.,  Fri. 
7:45  ©  Coma — Stafford— Froman— Music 
Perry  pings  hearts  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.;  Jo's  joy- 
ful warbling,  Tues.;  never-plain  Jane,  Thurs. 
©  News  Caravan— Swayze 


8: 

9 
9 

10 
10 
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Monday  P.M. 


30  ©  Jamie— Drama,   Brandon   de  Wilde 
00  @  Burns  &  Allen— Coupled  Comedy 

©  &  pJJ  Name  That  Tune— $$$  Quiz 

©  20  Questions— TV  Parlor  Game 
30  ©  Talent  Scouts— Showbiz  Showcase 

©  &  GO  Concert   Hall— Longhair    Recital 

©  Dr.  I. Q.— Audience  $$$  Quiz 
00  ©  &  GO  I   Love  Lucy— A   real   Ball 

©  Dennis  Day— Comedy  Series 
:30  0  &  |T|  Red   Buttons— Big    laughs 

©  Robert  Montgomery   Presents 
Mr.  M.  host  to  hour  dramas. 
:00  Q  &  GO  Studio  One— Hour  Teleplays 

©  Racket  Squad— Police  Adventures 
:30  ©  Adolphe  Menjou's  Favorite  Story 


Tuesday 


7:30  ©  Cavalcade    Of    America— Historical 

Dramas 
8:00  ©  Gene  Autry— Horse  Operas 

©  &  GO  Milton  Berle— Bob  Hope 

Lavish  comedy  hours.  Hope,  Mar.  16  only. 

©  Life   Is  Worth   Living 
Bishop   Fulton  J.    Sheen   with    inspiring   talks. 
8:30  0  Red  Skelton— Comedy   Sketches 
©  Pantomime  Quiz— TV  Charades 
9:00  0  &  GO  Meet   Millie— Comedy    Series 
©  Fireside   Theatre 
©  Make  Room  For  Daddy— Comedy 
Danny  Thomas  as  bedeviled   father. 
9:30  ©  &  GO  Suspense— Melodramas 
©  Circle   Theatre 

©  U.  S.  Steel  Theatre— alternating  with 
Motorola   TV  Hour 
Superior,  sophisticated  full-hour  dramas. 
10:00  ©  Danger— Thriller-diller  Melodramas 
©  &        Judge   For  Yourself 
Fred   Allen    presides    in    song-rating    sessions. 
10:30  ©  See  It  Now— Edward  R.  Murrow 
The     penetrating     TV     news     magazine. 


Wednesday 


7:30  ©  Mark   Saber— Mystery   Adventures 
8:00  ©  &  GO  Godfrey    And    His    Friends 

The    Royal    Redhead's   60-minute    variety. 
8:30  ©  (&  GO  at  9:30)  My  Little  Margie 

Giggles  with   Gale   Storm,   Charles   Farrell. 
9:00  ©  &  GO  Strike    It    Rich-$$$    Quiz 

©  Kraft   Theatre— Hour-long    Dramas 
9:30  ©  I've    Got    A    Secret— Panel    Quiz 
10:00  ©  &        Blue    Ribbon    Boxing 

©  This  Is  Your  Life— Ralph   Edwards 
Emotion-packed    stories    of    living    persons. 
10:30  ©  Douglas    Fairbanks    Presents 

Romance,  adventure    in   30-minute   filmplays. 


Thursday 


8:00  ©  Meet   Mr.    McNutley— Comedy 
Ray  Milland   as  harried,   harassed   prof. 
©  &  GO  Groucho    Marx— Comedy    Quiz 
8:30  ©  Four  Star  Playhouse 

©  T-Men    In    Action— Crimehunt 
©  Broadway  To  Hollywood— Variety 
©  Where's   Raymond?-Comedy   Series 
Bolger    dances    merrily    through    laugh    skits. 
9:00  0  &  GO  Lux   Video   Theatre 

©  Dragnet— Jack  Webb's  Police  Dramas 
9:30  ©  Ford   Theatre 

©  Kraft  Theatre— Hour-long   Dramas 
10:00  ©    ©  fit  GO  Martin  Kane,  Private  Eye 
10:30  ©  Place    The    Face— Bill    Cullen,    Emcee 
©  (&  GO  at  11:00)  Foreign   Intrigue 
High-charged   espionage  stories. 
©  China  Smith— Adventures 


Friday 


7:30  ©  Stu    Erwin— Domestic   Comedy 
8:00  ©  &  GO  Mama— Family  Series 

©  Garroway  Show— Sparkling  Variety 
©  Ozzie   &   Harriet— Comedy   Series 
The  ingratiating  Nelsons  in  great  humor. 
8:30  ©  Topper— Comedy  Series 

©  Life  Of  Riley— Comedy  Series 


9:00  ©  Playhouse    Of   Stars 

©  &  GO  Big   Story— True   Dramas 

Real  stories  of  real  reporters  in  action. 
©  Life  Begins  At  80— Lively  Panel  Talk 
©  Pride  Of  The  Family— Comedy  Series 
9:30  ©  Our  Miss  Brooks— Comedy  Series 

Befuddled  life  of  school   marm   (Eve  Arden). 
©  &  GO  TV  Soundstage— Dramas 
©  Comeback   Story— Arlene   Francis 

Stars  who   came  back  tell   about  it. 
10:00  ©  My    Friend    Irma— Comedy    Series 
©  &  0]  Sports  Cavalcade— Boxing 
©  The   Showroom— Variety 

Cesar   Romero  emcees  hour-long   vaudebill. 
10:30  ©  Person  To  Person— Ed  Murrow 

Intimate    home   interviews   with    notables. 
©  Down  You  Go— Panel  Game 
®  Liberace— Valentino  of  the  Piano 


Saturday 


7:30  ©  Beat  The  Clock— Bud  Collyer,  Emcee 
Couples  try  whacky  stunts  for  prizes. 
©  Ethel  &  Albert— Domestic  Comedy 
©  Leave  It  To  The  Girls— Fern  Mayhem 
8:00  ©  Jackie  Gleason  Show-Comedy  Hour 

©  Spike    Jones— Pandemonium 
8:30  ©  Original   Amateur   Hour 
9:00  ©  Two   For  The  Money— $$$  Quiz 
©  &  GO  Your  Show  Of  Shows 
90-minute   gala   variety   with    Caesar,   Coca. 

©  Adventure  Bloc— Whodunits 
Brian  Donlevy's  Dangerous  Assignment,  9:00; 
Ralph    Bellamy,    Mon    Against    Crime,   9:30; 
Tom  Conway  as  Inspector  Mark  Saber,  10:00 
9:30  ©  My   Favorite   Husband— Comedy 
Caulfield  and  Nelson  as  gay,  giddy  Coopers. 
10:00  ©  Medallion  Theatre 
10:30  ©  &  GO  Hit  Parade— Song  &  Dance 


Sunday 


5:00  ©  Omnibus 

Ambitious    programming    of    dance,    science, 
drama. 

©  Hall    Of   Fame— Dramas 
Inspirational,   hour-long,  historical  stories. 
6:00  ©  Meet  The  Press—  Newsmaking   Panel 
6:30  ©  George   Jessel   Show— Variety 
7:00  ©  Life  With  Father— Domestic  Comedy 

©  &  GO  Paul    Winchell— Variety 
7:30  ©  &  GO  Jack    Benny— Private    Secre- 
tary 
Mar.  21,  Benny  belts  out  laughs;  other  Sun- 
days, Ann  Sothern  in  comedy  series. 
©  Mister   Peepers— Comedy   Series 
©  Whiteman's    Teen    Club— Variety 
8:00  ©  &  GO  Toast  Of  The  Town— Variety 
Ed   Sullivan's   hour  jam-packed  with   stars. 
©  Comedy  Hour— Hilarious  Revue 
©  The   Mask— Hour-long   Melodramas 
9:00  ©  Fred  Waring— G.  E.  Theatre 

Mar.     21,     Drama.     Other     Sundays,     music 
variety. 

©  &  GO  TV    Playhouse— Dramas 
©  Rocky    King,   Detective 
©  Walter  Winchell— Flash   News 
9:30  ©  Man  Behind  The  Badge— Dramas 
©  Plainclothes  Man— Whodunits 
10:00  ©  The  Web— Taut  Melodramas 

©  &  GO  Loretta  Young  Show— Dramas 
Loretta   Young   stars   as   narrator-actress. 
10:30  ©  &  GO  What's  My  Line?— Panel  Quiz 
©  Break  The  Bank— $$$  Quiz 
Ebullient  Bert   Parks   poses   puzzles. 
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Lovely  Camay  Bride,  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  Jr., 

says,  "I  changed  to  Camay  with  cold  cream 

the  minute  I  heard  about  it. 

Now,  after  using  it  for  months  and  months, 

I  can  say  it's  the  most  wonderful  beauty  soap 

I've  ever  used!" 


MOW       MORE       THAI 


WOMEN   EVERYWHERE   love  Camay  with  cold  cream- 
extra  luxury  at  no  extra  cost!  And  Camay  is  the  only 
leading  beauty  soap  that  contains  this  precious  ingredient. 


TRY  IT  YOURSELF!  Whether  your  skin  is  dry  or  oily, 
Camay  with  cold  cream  will  leave  it  feeling 

exquisitely  cleansed  and  refreshed.  In  your  daily 
Beauty  Bath,  too,  you'll  enjoy  Camay's  famous 
skin-pampering  mildness,  satin-soft  lather,  and  delicate 
fragrance.  There's  no  finer  beauty  soap  made! 


THE      SOAR      OF 


AUTIFUL       WOMEN 


SATURDAY  NIGHT  HIT  —  YOUR  PRELL-WASHED  HAIR  ! 

\ 


...SO 


A 


. ..  SOFT, 

SMOOTH, 
YOUNGER   LOOKING! 


A  hit  on  every  date  — your  hair  after  a 
luxurious  Prell  Shampoo!  That's  because 
Prell  does  such  wondrous  things  for  your 
hair  .  .  .  leaves  it  angel-soft  and  smooth  as 
satin  .  .  .  gleaming  with  an  exquisite  radi- 
ance you  never  knew  it  had!  Yes,  radiance 


tests  prove  Prell  leaves  your  hair  gloriously, 
'Radiandy  Alive'— more  radiant  than  any 
leading  cream  or  soap  shampoo.  Prell  leaves 
hair  extra  clean,  and  removes  embarrassing 
dandruff.  It's  so  easy  to  use— no  spill,  drip,  or 
break.  Try  Prell  tonight  — you'll  love  it! 


. 
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T  H  E  R 


COLD  CREAM 


CAMAY 


WONDERFUL    WAY    TO     PAMPER     YOUR     COMPLEXION 
...BRING     NEW    LUXURY    TO    YOUR     BATH! 

Beautiful  women  everywhere  tell  us  they  love  the  added  elegance 
of  cold  cream  in  Camay — extra  luxury  at  no  extra  cost.  And  Camay 
is  the  only  leading  beauty  soap  that  contains  this  precious  ingredient. 

WHETHER    YOUR    SKIN     IS    DRY    OR    O I LY  —  new  Camay  with 
cold  cream  will  leave  it  feeling  exquisitely  cleansed  and  refreshed. 
You'll  enjoy,  too,  all  the  things  you've  always  loved  about  Camay 
.  .  .  that  skin-pampering  mildness,  satin-soft  lather  and  delicate  Camay 
fragrance.  There  is  no  finer  beauty  soap  made! 


W.  a.  -6ecutfif  £oap!* 

Mrs.  Norman  C.  Wilson,  a  lovely  new 
Camay  Bride  says,  "I  tried  Camay 
with  cold  cream  the  minute  I  heard 
about  it,  and  I'll  never  again  use  am 
other  beauty  soap.  It's  so  luxurious! 
Mild  and  gentle,  too !" 


NOW   MORE   THAN   EVER 


THE   SOAP   OF   BEAUTIFUL   WOMEN 


Now. . .  a  tooth  paste  that 
protects  your  teeth  from  sweets 

Enjoy  sweets... then  use  new  Ipana  with  WD-9  to  inhibit  tooth-decay  acids'' 

■ 


Now  you  can  eat  the  sweets  you  like — Ihe  sweets  you 
need  for  a  balanced  diet- — and  stop  worrying  about  un- 
necessary cavities. 

Now,  with  new  white  l'pana  containing  acid-inhibitor 
WD-9,  you  can  guard  your  teeth  against  decay  acids  — 
formed  when  sweets  and  other  carbohydrates  team  up 
with  bacteria  in  your  mouth. 

For  WD-9  in  Ipana' s  exclusive  new  formula  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  ingredients  known  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  these  tooth-decay  acids 


*To  get  the  best  results  from  new  Ipana,  use  it  regularly 
after  eating — particularly  after  sweets.  Thus  it  acts  before 
tooth-decay  acids  can  do  their  damage. 

Brushing  with  new  Ipana  after  eating  really  works.  A 
2-year  clinical  test  with  hundreds  who  ate  all  the  sweets 
they  wanted  proved  that  brushing  this  way  can  prevent 
most  tooth  decay. 

So  remember,  while  no  dentifrice  can  stop  all  cavities 
—  you  can  protect  teeth  from  sweets  with  new  white 
Ipana  containing  WD-9. 


m  of  these  tooth-decay  acids.  Ipana  containing  WD-9. 

Enjoy  your  sweets  and  protect  your  teeth  with  Ipana® 


PRODUCT    OF    BRISTOL-MYERS 


Your  youngsters  will  love  it,  too.  Ipana's  wonderful 
new  minty  flavor  actually  encourages  children  to  brush 
teeth.  No  strong,  medicinal  taste.  But  new  Ipana  with 
WD-9  makes  your  mouth  so  fresh  and  clean  that  even 
one  brushing  can  stop  most  unpleasant  mouth  odor 
all  day  long. 


New  white /PAN A 
with  Acid-Inhibitor  WD-9 


NEW! 

Doctor's  deodorant 
discovery*  safely 

SIORODOR 
All  DAY 

KING 

New  Mum  with  M-3 

won't  irritate  normal  skin 

or  damage  fabrics 


Deodorant  without 
M-3  tested  under 
this  arm.  Active  on- 
ly lew  hours  ogainst 
odor  bacteria. 


New  Mum  with  M-3 
tested  under  this 
arm.  Still  active 
against  odor  bac- 
teria after  24hours. 


'       / 


Actual  underarm  tests  by  doctors  prove  new 
Mum  with  M-3  protects  against  bacteria 
that  cause  perspiration  odor  — far  longer 
than  the  ordinary  deodorant  tested. 


1 .  *Exclusive  deodorant  based  originally  on  doc- 
tor's discovery,  now  contains  long-lasting  M-3. 

2.  Stops  odor  all  day  long  because  invisible 
M-3  clings  to  your  skin— keeps  on  destroying 
odor  bacteria  a  full  24  hours. 

3.  Non-irritating  to  normal  skin.  Use  it  daily. 
Only  leading  deodorant  containing  no  strong 
chemical  astringents— will  not  block  pores. 

4.  Won't  rot  or  discolor  fabrics  —  certified  by 
American  Institute  of  Laundering. 

5.  Delicate  new  fragrance.  Creamier  texture— 
new  Mum  won't  dry  out  in  the  jar. 

6.  Gentle,  safe,  dependable  —  ideal  for  sanitary 
napkins,  too.  Get  new  Mum  today. 

NEW  MUM 

cream  deodorant 
with  long- 
lasting  M-3 
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Did  he 

have  a  right 
to  suspect 
her? 


Dunbar  was  in  .1  troubled  state  of  mind. 
The  honeymoon  was  scarcely  over,  but, 
lately,  his  wife  was  acting  strangely  in- 
different. She  responded  reluctantly  to  his 
affectionate  advances  and  seemed  repelled 
by  his  kisses.  Was  she  tiring  of  him?  Was 
there  another  man?  He  suspected  every- 
thing .  .  .  everything  that  is,  but  the  truth. 

One  of  the  worst  things  about  halitosis 
is  that  it  is  so  easy  to  offend  without  even 
realizing  it.  Halitosis  comes  and  goes  .  .  . 
absent  one  day,  present  the  next  .  .  .  and 
you  may  never  know  when.  So  why 
rely  on  lesser  precautions  when  Listenne 
Antiseptic  offers  such  a  record  of  proven 
performance. 

No  Tooth  Paste  Kills  Odor 
Germs  Like  This  .  .  .  Instantly 

Listerine  Antiseptic  does  for  you  what  no 
tooth  paste  can  possibly  do.  Listerine  in- 
stantly kills  bacteria — by  millions — stops 
bad  breath  instantly,  and  usually  for  hours 
on  end. 

You  see,  far  and  away  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  offensive  breath  is  the 
bacterial  fermentation  of  proteins  which 
are  always  present  in  the  mouth.  And  re- 
search shows  that  your  breath  stays  sweeter 
longer  depending  upon  the  degree  to  which 
you  reduce  germs  in  the  mouth. 

Listerine  Clinically  Proved 
Four  Times  Better  Than  Tooth  Paste 

No  tooth  paste,  of  course,  is  antiseptic. 
Chlorophyll  does  not  kill  germs— but 
Listerine  kills  bacteria  by  millions. 

Is  it  any  wonder  Listerine  Antiseptic  in 
recent  clinical  tests  averaged  at  least  tour 
times  more  effective  in  stopping  bad 
breath  odors  than  the  chlorophyll  prod- 
ucts or  tooth  pastes  it  was  tested  against? 


LISTERINE  STOPS  BAD  BREATH 


4  times  better  than  any  tooth  paste 


LISTERINE  ...  the  most  widely  used  antiseptic  in  the  world 


i 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S 
4  times  its  size 


CREAMY  LATEX 
—nothing  smoother 


WATERPROOF 


"FRIENDLY"  EDGES 
kind  to  baby's  skin 


CANT  CUT  CIRCULATION 
anywhere 


KEEP  YOUR  BABY 
^SOCIALLY  ACCEPTABLE** 
IN   PLAYTEX*  BABY  PANTS 

Give  baby  perfect  protection  with  complete  com- 
fort. Non-allergenic,  too.  Last  longer.  Stitchless, 
seamless.  Washes  clean  in  seconds.  No  wonder 
more  mothers  buy  Playtex  than  any  other  make. 
O  International  Latex  Corp.  Playtex  Park,  Dover  Del. 
In  Canada:  Playtex  Ltd.,  Arnprior,  Ontario.     V 


No  other  baby 

pants  have  this 

"Miracle  Stretch*. 

Let  your  own 

hand  prove  it. 


A1 


WHAT'S 
SPINNING 

By  CHUCK  NORMAN 


Talk  of  the  record  trade  these  days  is 
the  rapid  rise  of  Frank  Sinatra  into  the 
spotlight  once  more  after  an  erratic  few 
years  in  which  many  wags  had  said  last 
rites  over  his  popularity.  Unquestionably, 
the  Oscar  hanging  precariously  over  his 
head  as  a  result  of  his  solid  role  in  "From 
Here  to  Eternity"  has  helped  re-focus  the 
spotlight,  but  other  things  have  also  en- 
tered into  the  comeback.  Among  these, 
of  course,  have  been  his  frequent  TV  ap- 
pearances— as  a  singer,  emcee,  and  come- 
dian— Kvhich  have  proved  him  to  be 
versatile  and  serious  about  his  bid  for  top 
stardom  again. 

The  happiest  indication,  however,  is  his 
wax  work,  which  is  showing  everyone 
that  "The  Voice"  is  everything  it  used  to 
be,  and  more.  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  Frankie's  is  not  the  greatest  voice  in 
show  business.  He's  got  to  have  the  right 
tune,  such  as  a  solid  ballad  or  a  bouncy 
blues.  But,  given  that,  he  requires  no 
more,  and  gives  back  the  greatest.  Samples 
of  the  ballads  that  he  has  done  before  are 
done  again  in  his  new  album  which  has 
everybody  spinning,  "Songs  for  Young 
Lovers,"  (Capitol  H-488,  one  10").  Mixed 
in  with  a  number  of  newer  tunes  are 
oldies  like  "They  Can't  Take  That  away 
from  Me"  and  "I  Get  a  Kick  Out  of  You," 
and  he  handles  them  with  the  same  loving 
care  he  would  have  tendered  earlier  in 
his  career. 

Bob  Manning's  latest  recording  of  "You 
Made  Me  Love  You"  (Capitol  2695)  proves 
to  me  the  nice  things  I  thought  the  first 
time  I  heard  him.  He  sings  straight  and 
lets  his  voice  sell  the  song — not  a  new 
technique  but  one  that  not  everyone 
seems  to  be  able  to  employ.  I  won't  make 
any  predictions;  he  makes  his  own  with 
each  new  record. 

Songwriter  Dave  Kapp  wrote  me  to  say 
that  his  new  tune,  "Man,  Man,  Is  from  the 
Woman  Made,"  is  his  best  (he  admits 
prejudice)  since  "Dance  with  the  Dolly." 
However,  the  Ames  Brothers,  whose  Vic- 
tor waxing  of  the  tune  (V-20-5644)  is 
tops,  said  that  they  had  figured  the  other 
side,  a  nostalgic  novelty  called  "The  Man 
with  the  Banjo,"  to  be  the  hit.  Happily, 
neither  Dave  nor  the  Ames  Brothers  are 
arguing  about  their  concoction,  and  it  looks 
to  be  a  big  year  for  calypso  songs,  of 
which  "Man,  Man"  is  very  much  a  big  one. 

Eartha  Kitt's  latest  album,  "That  Bad 
Eartha"  (Victor  LP  3187),  is  unfortunately 
titled,  because  it's  definitely  not  an  ex- 
ample of  that  good  Eartha  we  all  have 
come  to  enjoy  in  the  last  year.  Probably 
she  was  pushed  rather  hard  to  get  these 
out  quickly  in  order  to  ride  in  the  wake 
of  her  "Presenting  Eartha  Kitt"  album. 
We  haven't  heard  the  last  of  her,  I'm  sure. 

It's  not  generally  known,  but  she's  been 
turning  down  lots  of  big  money  in  night 
clubs  and  personal  appearances  to  stay 
with  her  musical  review,  "New  Faces." 
The  reason:  she  knows  that  her  departure 
would  break  up  the  show,  and  there  are 
too  many  kids  in  the  cast  depending  on  it 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


Which  of  these  Make-ups 
is  the  Most  Flattering  to  You  ? 


No  one  make-up  is  ideal  for  all  complexions — which 
type  becomes  you  most  excitingly?  Unless  you  have 
proved  to  yourself  which  type  of  make-up  is  best  for 
you,  you  actually  don't  know  how  lovely  you  can  look. 

Campana  makes  all  3 — Cake,  Cream,  and  Liquid.  Read 
on  this  page  how  they  differ — decide  which  is  best  for 


your  complexion — and  start  tomorrow  to  wear  the 
make-up  that  makes  you  your  loveliest  self. 

And  if  you're  not  sure — experiment!  Wear  each  of 
these  make/ups  on  successive  days — let  your  mirror, 
and  lingering  glances,  tell  you.  It's  so  inexpensive  to 
see  "for  sure" — so  thrilling  to  find  the  perfect  answer! 


CAKE?  CREAM?        LIQUID? 


Yes,  cake — if  you  like  a 
frankly  glamorous  make-up, 
flawless  even  in  "close-ups." 


Yes,  cream — if  you  crave 

the  "natural  look"  or  if 

dry  skin  is  a  special  problem! 


Yes,  liquid — if  you  can  use 

a  make-up  so  light,  you 

hardly  know  you  have  it  on! 


If  you're  looking  for  a  dramatic  make-up, 
wear  Solitair.  No  other  type  of  make-up 
"covers"  tiny  lines  and  skin  blemishes  so 
completely.  With  Solitair,  your  com- 
plexion appears  completely  flawless.  Each 
little  imperfection  is  discreetly  hidden. 
Yet — so  rich  in  Lanolin — this  non-drying 
cake  never  clogs  pores  (clinically  proved) 
and  never  looks  heavy  or  mask-like. 

By  daylight  Solitair  is  "outdoors-y",  with 
the  freshness  of  youth  ...  by  night,  allur- 
ing perfection — even  in  close-ups.  If  you 
haven't  liked  other  cakes,  you'll  still  like 
Solitair  .  .  .  it's  different  from  all  others. 


If  you  fear  the  "made-up  look" — or  if  dry 
skin  makes  a  creamy  make-up  especially 
desirable,  Magic  Touch  is  ideal  for  you! 
This  tinted  cream  is  quickly  applied  with 
finger-tips.  You  can  feel  its  softening, 
lubricating  quality  as  you  put  it  on.  Adds 
soft  glowing  color  and  radiant  smoothness 
.  .  .  covers  little  lines  and  imperfections 
so  naturally  they  seem  to  melt  away. 

Used  without  powder,  Magic  Touch  makes 
your  complexion  appear  dewy-fresh,  with 
a  youthful  sheen.  Powdered  lightly,  it 
gives  a  lovely  mat  finish.  Rich  in  Lanolin, 
soft  on  your  skin,  richly  protective. 
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If  what  you  want  most  is  delicate  coloring 
and  the  youthful  soft  look,  you'll  find 
your  answer  in  Sheer  Magic!  Its  dainty 
color  blends  your  complexion  to  flower- 
fresh  smoothness,  actually  gives  it  the  soft 
look  of  radiant  youth.  Little  skin  faults 
tactfully  vanish,  leaving  your  complexion 
gloriously  even-toned  and  smooth. 

Your  skin  feels  like  velvet  .  .  .  baby-soft  to 
the  touch!  Yet  Sheer  Magic  is  so  light, 
you  hardly  know  you  have  it  on.  Special 
moistening  agents  create  this  youthful 
effect.  A  completely  new  experience  in 
make-up.  Try  it  and  see! 


LIQUID  MAKE-UP 


6  shades— only  79t 


All  3  by  Campana  .  .  .      Creator  of  Fine  Cbsmetics 


Jack  Barry's  new  TV  program,  Winky  Dink  And  You, 

gives  youngsters  a  chance  to  join  in  the  fun  by 
drawing  on  their  own  TV  sets — and  has  proved  its 
value    as    recreational    therapy    in    many    hospitals. 


WHAT'S  NEW 


Rumors  are  flying  that  Irene  Beasley 
may  resume  her  popular  radio  show. 


from  COAST  to  COAST 


Top  men  of  Today,  Frank  Blair,  Dave  Sarroway  and  Jack 
Lescoulie  are  preparing  for  J.  Fred  Muggs'  trip  to  Africa. 


By  JILL  WARREN 


Hoping  to  give  NBC  further  competition,  CBS 
has   launched   a  brand-new  television   offering 
called  The  Early  Morning  Show.   It's  a  two-hour 
program,  seen  from  7:00  to  9:00  A.M.  in  the  East — 
the  same  time  slot  occupied  by  NBC's  Today. 
Walter  Cronkite  is  the  emcee,  handling  the  inter- 
views with  interesting  people  in  the  daily  news. 
Charles  Collingwood  delivers  the  up-to-the-minute 
news  flashes,  and  Eric  Sevareid  is  in  charge  of  the 
Washington,  D".  C.  items.  The  musical  chores  are 
under  the  reins  of  "Horace,  The  Houn'dog,"  a 
charming  little  character  created  by  the  talented 
puppeteers,  Cora  and  Bil  Baird.   Horace,  as  a  "disc 
doggy,"  presents  the  latest  recordings.   Fashion 
also  has  a  place  on  the  show,  along  with  personalities 
and  information  from  the  theatrical,  musical  and 
literary  worlds.    And,  of  course,  the  weather — 
which  is  announced  from  a  huge,  specially  con- 
structed  electronic  map  that  shows  temperatures 
and  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  television  version  of  One  Man's  Family  is 
finally  back  on  NBC's  network  schedule  as  a  daily 
fifteen-minute  feature.  Mary  Adams  is  seen  as  Mother 
Barbour,  Theodore  von  Eltz  as  Father  Barbour, 
Russell  Thorson  again  plays  Paul,  James  Lee 
has  returned  as  Clifford,  Martin  Dean  portrays  Jack, 
Anne  Whitfield  is  the  new  Claudia  (she  plays 
Claudia's  daughter  on  radio),  Linda  Leighton  is 
Hazel,  and  Jack  Edwards  is  Claudia's  boy  friend, 
John  Roberts.   The  cast  changes  were  necessary 
because  many  of  the  original  members  could  not 
leave  New  York,  and  the  TV  series  is  being  done  on 
film  in  Hollywood.  The  story,  although  set  in  the 
present,  will  go  back  several  (Continued  on  page  16) 


Time  Magazine  reports  on  recent  medical  findings  about 


BY  SOAPS,  DETERGENTS/ 


NOW!  YOU  CAN  PROTECT  YOUR  HANDS  FROM  IRRITANTS! 

use  PLAYTEX  LIVING  GLOVES 

LATEX,  FABRIC  LINED 

HAVE  LOVELIER  HANDS  IN  ONLY  9  DAYS 


T 


l.<%fa... 

(Unrefouched  photo) 


9  DAYS 


{Unrelouchad  photo) 


•    Made  of  Non-Allergenic      •    Extra-long  turn-back  cuffs 


"Living"  Latex. 

•  Water-proof. 

•  Fabric-lined— for    "bare 

hand"  comfort. 

•  Non-slip  surface— for 

"bare  hand"  grip. 


to  prevent  drip,  splatter. 

•  Easy  on  and  off. 

•  Finger  free,  can  pick 

up  pin  or  dime. 

•  Never  sticky,  never  clammy. 


Hands   protected    by   Playtex   Living   Gloves   cannot 
possibly  be  harmed  by  soaps,  detergents  or  cleansers. 


Strong  soaps,  harsh  detergents  continually  dry  out 
the  skin  (see  photos  at  left),  may  even  create  ugly 
eruptions.  Household  cleansers,  hleaehes,  waxes, 
polishes  may  aggravate  already  sensitive  skins. 
Lotions,  creams  may  create  fertile  "soil"  for  germs. 

Hot  water,  oven  heat,  refrigerator  cold,  irritating 
household  chemicals,  can  complete  the  drying,  rough- 
ening, cracking  —  and  ruin  of  your  skin  and  nails. 

Yet  You  Can  Prevent  It  All/  Yes,  All/ 
Proof  In  Only  9  Days 

Do  all  your  housework  —  dishes,  laundry,  cleaning, 
scrubbing  —  with  Playtex  "Living"  Gloves.  The  mak- 
ers of  these  gloves,  world's  largest  producers  of  dipped 
latex  products,  give  you  — 

A  Daring  Promise  Never  Made  Before: 

In  only  9  days  PLAYTEX  Gloves  ean  help  restore 
the  natural  smoothness  of  your  hands. 

Playtex  "Living"  Gloves  give  your  skin's  natural  oils 
a  chance  to  bring  back  the  natural  loveliness  of  your 
hands.  Give  your  hands  and  manicures  the  protection 
they  can  never  get  out  of  any  bottle  or  jar.  And:  The 
very  first  manicure  you  save  pays  for  your  Gloves. 

Get  them  today.'  Have  lovelier  hands  in  only  9  days/ 

The  attention  of  the  medical  profession  it  called  to 
the  article  in  Time  Magazine,  Nov.  9th,  1953,  and  re- 
cent article  in  Sept.,  1953  Archives  of  Dermatology 
etc.,  dealing  with  the  effects  on  women's  hands  of  soaps 
and  detergents. 


'1954  Internationol  Latex  Corp'n,  PLAYTEX  PARK,  Dover  Del. 
In  Canada:  Playtex  Limited,  Arnprior,  Ontario 


aggs-actly 

what-  your  hair 
needs/ 


-^5 
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WrH  HAIR-CONDITIONING  ACTION 


2% 


Watch  this  luxury  lathering  shampoo  do  something 
wonderful  for  your  hair!  Suddenly  it's  exciting  to 

'  .  .  .  glowing  clean  .  .  .  silky  .  .  .  amazingly 
ble!  That's  the  magic  touch  of  fresh  whole 

editions  any  hail!  Iiy  it!  from  ?9c 


New  Designs 

for  Living 


660 — Protect  a  new  chair  or  refresh  a 
"tired"  one  with  this  fan-shaped  set. 
Jiffy  to  crochet.  Chair-back,  12  x  18 
inches;  arm  rest,  7x12  inches.  Crochet 
directions.    25c1 

7218 — Decorate  your  kitchen  linen* 
with  iron-on  vegetable  designs  in  com- 
bination of  red  and  green.  No  embroid- 
ery. Transfer  of  6  washable  motifs, 
4i/2  x  3%   inches.    25tf 

7336 — A  stroke  of  an  iron  and  water- 
lilies  in  combination  of  orange,  brown 
and  green  decorate  linens.  No  embroid- 
ery. Washable.  Transfer  of  six  iron-on 
motifs:  four,  4^x3%;  two.  9x4^2 
inches.    25^ 

7360 — Rows  of  pineapples,  baby-size  at 
the  waist  grow  bigger  toward  the  hem. 
Crochet  scooped  blouse  and  skirt  of 
straw  or  wool  yarn.  Skirt,  Waist  Sizes 
20-22;  24-26;  28-30.  Blouse  32-34;  36- 
38.   All  sizes  included.   2cj<- 

574 — For  the  mother-to-be.  Make  these 
sew-easy  tops  in  a  variety  of  fabrics. 
Embroider  flowers  on  dress-up  jacket. 
Maternity  Sizes  12-20.  Pattern  pieees, 
embroidery    transfer.     State    sizt       '!■'■>(■ 

7228 — Pineapples  in  a  striking  design 
make  a  very  pretty  tablecloth.  It's  62 
inches  across  with  scalloped  edges, 
novel  corners.  Use  heavy  cotton  for  62- 
inch  cloth.  No.  30  cotton  for  42-inch 
centerpiece.    25<* 


Send  twenty-five  cents  (in  coins)  for  each  pattern  to: 
Radio-TV  Mirror,  Needlecraft  Service,  P.O.  Box  137, 
Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  five 
cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing. 


YOUR  NAME 


STREET  OR  BOX  NO. 


CITY  OR  TOWN STATE 

Send  an  additional  twenty  cents  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 


NOW!  The  Greatest  Invention  In  Television  History! 


Amaztog  New  TRU-VU. . .  So  Simple  Anyone  Can  Attach  it  in  2  Minutes! 

CLEARS  ^PICTURE  TROUBLES 

iNSTANTLY! 
Or  your  Money  Bock  / 


NEW  SCIENTIFIC  DEVICE  GUARANTEES 

PERFECT,  CLEAR  TV  PICTURES 

FOR  THE  ENTIRE  LIFE  OF  YOUR  SET! 


FOR  ALL  MAKES  AND  MODELS-TABLES  AND 

CONSOLES- ANY  SIZE  PICTURE  TUBE! 

No  More  Annoying  Wavy  Lines,  Distortion,  Snow,  Streaks,  Blur, 

Flutter!  Interference  Stops  Immediately!  You  Enjoy  Clearer,  Sharper 

Reception  on  Any  Channel  Day  or  Night...  Even  Faraway  Stations! 


Use  Your  Present  Antenna  / 
Inside  or  Outside— Even  Boosters 
NOTHING  ELSE  TO  BUY! 

TRU-VU  can  be  used  with  all  makes  and  models  of  television  sets, 
new  or  old— even  U-H-F  sets  and  color  television!  Works  perfectly 
for  any  size  picture  tube! 


At  last!  A  revolutionary  new  elec- 
tronic device  that  clears  up  any 
kind  of  television  picture  trouble 
— instantly!  Think  of  it!  Never 
again  will  you  be  forced  to  watch 

Crograms  that  are  fuzzy,  jumpy, 
lurred  and  distorted  due  to  out- 
side interference.  Weak  and  faded 
pictures  are  made  movie-clear — 
even  in  so-called  "fringe  areas"! 
Called  the  TRU-VU,  this  amaz- 


ing new  invention  actually  acts  as 
your  personal  television  engineer. 
It  screens  out  disturbing  elec- 
tronic interference  automatically 
.  .  .  steps  up  the  power  of  your 
set  automatically!  No  matter  what 
kind  of  set  you  own,  no  matter 
what  channel  you  tune  to,  TRU- 
VU  brings  you  the  power  to 
capture — and  hold — television's 
finest,  clearest  pictures! 


WHATS  WRONG  WITH  YOUR  TV  PICTURE? 


Jumpy 


fading 


FREE!  Sensational  Static  Eliminator  Assures 
Glorious,  Natural,  Undistorted  Sound! 


Completely  eliminates  all  TV  sound 
static  caused  by  electrical  interference 
INSIDE  your  home !  Gone  are  program- 
spoiling  noises  due  to  operating  such 
electrical  appliances  as  refrigerators, 
shavers,  mixers  and  vacuum  cleaners. 
Easy  to  use.  Just  plug  it  into  any  wall 
outlet,  then  plug  in  the  cord  of  TV  set 
as  illustrated.  And  it's  yours  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE  when  you  order  amaz- 
ing new  TRU-VU  for  only  $4.95  on  this 
special  introductory  offer!  Mail  the 
coupon  today! 


Every  TV  Set  Owner  Needs  TRU-VU ...  And  Here's  Why: 

•  TRU-VU  dean  all  TV  picture  troubles  for  the  entire  life  of  your  <et! 

•  TRU-VU  baniihoi  wavy  line*,  (now,  streaks,  iumpiness,  blur,  fading  and  distor- 
tion—immediately ! 

•  TRU-VU  is  used  with  your  present  antenna — inside,  outside  or  even  with 
boosters  I  There's  nothing  else  to  buy  I 

•  TRU-VU  automatically  screens  out  all  forms  of  outside  TV  electronic  interference 
as  it  steps  up  the  power  of  your  set) 

•  TRU-VU  eliminates  sound  interference  from  nearby  radio  stations! 

•  TRU-VU  is  simple  to  use !  Just  detach  the  antenna  lead-in  wire  from  the  back  of 
the  TV  set . .  .  connect  TRU-VU  in  its  place  . .  .  then  attach  the  antenna  wire  to 
TRU-VU.  That's  all  you  do! 

•  TRU-VU  is  specifically  designed  to  adfust  to  your  own  particular  television  prob- 
lems to  give  you  the  finest,  clearest  picture  possible ! 

•  TRU-VU  stops  your  set  from  losing  the  picture !  No  more  fussing  with  knobs  every 
so  often.  You  get  the  picture  and  sound  clear  .  .  .  you  keep  the  picture  and  sound 
clear. 

•  TRU-VU  is  safe  .  .  .  shockproof  .  .  .  fully  insulated!  No  high  voltage  wires.  And 
no  danger  to  children ! 

•  TRU-VU  saves  you  up  to  $100  a  year!  No  more  unnecessary  television  service 
calls.  TRU-VU  is  your  personal  TV  engineer! 

•  And  new  TRU-VU  is  UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED  to  assure  perfect  TV 
picture  reception  on  any  channel — even  faraway  stations— immediately  ... 
or  your  money  back ! 

si ho  ho  Money.' 

Mail  the  Coupon . . .  5-DAY  HOME  TRIAL 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon  right 
away.  Please  print  name  and  address 
clearly.  On  arrival,  pay  postman  just 
$4.95  for  each  TRU-VU  and  FREE 
Static  Eliminator,  plus  regular  C.O.D. 


postage.  You  must  be  completely 
satisfied  or  return  within  five  days 
for  full  refund  of  purchase  price.  En- 
close cash  with  order,  TRU-VU  sent 
postpaid. 


You'll  See  a  BETTER  PICTURE! 


*.Mgy 


*Say  "True  View*' 

Makes  Your  Television  Wonderful! 


Money  Back 
Guarantee 

Order  TRU-VU  at 
our  risk.  Use  it  for  5 
full  days.  If  you  do 
not  see  a  distinct  im- 
provement in  your 
TV  picture  after  at- 
tachinglt  to  your  set, 
return  TRU-VU  and 
receive  your  $4.95 
purchase  price  in  full. 


MML  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


The  TRU-VU  Company,  Dept.  522-E 
1831  Wilson  Ave.,  Chicago  40,  III. 

Please  rush  me  my  TRU-VU  Picture  Interference 
Eliminator  and  FREE  Static  Eliminator.  On  arrival, 
I  will  pay  postman  only  $4.95  plus  C.O.D.  postage, 
with  the  understanding  I  must  be  satisfied  with  results 
or  may  return  within  5  days  for  refund  of  purchase  price. 

□  Send  C.O.D.  Q  Cash  enclosed, 

plus  postage.  Send  postpaid. 


THE  TRU-VU  COMPANY  •  Dept.  522-E  •  1831  Wilson  Avenue  •  Chicago  40,  Illinois 


■ 
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ATTORNEY  AT  SPORTS 


Mel  Allen  was  set  to  be  a  lawyer 
when  an  unexpected  audition 
opened  the  door  to  fame  for  him 


Mel  and   his   "general   assistant"   brother   Larry 
spend  much  of  their  spare  time  at  sport  research. 


Mel  Allen,  attorney  at  law.  That's  what  the  future 
held  in  store  for  the  young  man  who'd  just  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Alabama 
and  had  passed  his  bar  exams  with  flying  colors.  Sports? 
Sure,  he  had  always  loved  them,  participated  in  them, 
but  not  with  a  career  in  mind.  He'd  even  announced 
football  games  for  the  university,  but  just  for  the  fun 
of-  it.  If  anyone  had  told  him  he'd  be  sitting  atop  the 
sportscasting  world  in  a  matter  of  years,  he  would  have 
thought  they  were  slightly  deranged. 

But  life  had  its  share  of  surprises  for  young  Mr.  Allen, 
and  a  wintry  weekend  in  January,  1937,  brought  with 
it  his  most  fateful  hour.    Mel  and  some  friends  had 


driven  up  from  Alabama  for  a  visit  in  New  Haven. 
And,  since  he'd  be  passing  through  New  York,  Mel 
thought  he'd  attend  some  radio  broadcasts — just  for 
the  fun  of  it.  Knowing  that  a  little  "pull"  would  help, 
he  had  brought  along  a  letter  of  introduction  to  one  of 
the  big  guns  at  CBS.  But  what  Mel  didn't  know  was 
that  auditions  for  announcers  were  being  held  then  and, 
before  he  knew  what  had  hit  (Continued  on  page  85) 

Mel  Allen  stars  on  Sport  Spot,  CBS-TV,  W,  10:45  P.M.  EST.  for 
White  Owl  Cigars,  and  Sports  Daily,  NBC  Radio,  M-W-Th,  6:15 
P.M.  EST,  for  Howard  Clothes.  As  "Voice  of  the  N.Y.  Yankees," 
he  covers  their  games  over  WPIX-TV,  WINS,  and  other  stations. 
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FAVORITE  TV  SPORTS  ANNOUNCER 


;;%'  & 


COSTUMC  BY  JOHN  FREDERICS 

«REC.   U.3.PM.  0>f.      C1»M  HAIOtN  FORM    !B»SS 

H 


The  dream  of  a  bra:  Maidenform's  Chansonette  in  fine  white  cotton 

broadcloth,  acetate  satin,  or  nylon  taffeta  . .  .  from  $2.00. 
There  is  a  mau/en/orm  for  every  type  of  figure.* 


Roy  tells  a  would-be  buyer 
and  his  son  how  much  Trigger 
means  to  him — and  his  fans. 


HE'S  NOT  JUST  ACTING! 


Roy  Rogers'  real  and  radio 
lives  are  very  much  alike — 
and  he  loves  them  both 


Roy  Rogers,  cowboy  star,  and  Roy  Rogers,  family  man 
and  rancher,  make  ideal  saddle-mates.   The  per- 
sonal and  professional  lives  of  your  favorite  radio 
Western  star  have  much  in  common,  and  Roy  loves 
them  both. 

Typical  of  his  belief  in  the  part  he  plays  and  of  his 
loyalty  to  his  fans  was  Roy's  flat  rejection  of  a  Texas 
oilman's  recent  offer  of  $200,000  to  buy  Trigger,  Roy's 
famous  palomino  horse.   Said  Roy  about  the  horse 
with  whom  he  rode  to  success:   "There's  not  enough 
money  in  the  world  to  buy  Trigger!" 

As  a  cowboy  star,  Roy  rarely,  if  ever,  gets  to  kiss 
his  leading  lady,  Dale  Evans.  In  real  life,  however, 
he  is  married  to  her.   On  a  rambling,  comfortable,  five- 
acre  ranch  in  Encino,  California,  Dale  and  Roy  lead 
a  happy,  informal  life  centered  around  the  family. 

The  tremendous  appeal  Roy  has  for  the  junior  set 
stems  from  his  actual,  deep    (Continued  on  page  107) 


The  Roy  Rogers  Show.  NBC  Radio,  Thurs.,  8  P.M.  EST,  for  Dodge. 
Roy  Rogers  Show,  NBC-TV,  Sun.,  6:30  P.M.  EST,  for  Post  Cereals. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  WESTERN  STAR    •   FAVORITE  RADIO  WESTERN  SHOW 


NOW.  J  Great  Exclusive  Features 

in  One  Sensational  Girdle/ 


•     Only  Playtex 

gives  you  the  fabulous  tit 
and  control  of  latex, 
without  a  seam,  stitch, 
stay,  or  bone/ 


•   Only  Playtex 

gives  you  adjustable  latex 
garters  that  let  you  stand, 
sit,  stoop,  or  stretch 
in  complete  freedom.' 


GIRDLES 


with  4  durably  reinforced  adjustable  garters 

No  other  girdle*  like  them.'  Smooth  latex  with  cloud-soft  fabric  lining, 
these  sensational  Playtex  girdles  are  invisible  under  the  slimmed 
clothes,  and  they  have  the  world's  only  adjustable  latex  garters 
that  give  custom  fit  with  a  touch/ 

Enjoy  these  great  exclusives  in  Playtex  Fabric  Lined  Girdles.  Discover  the 
fabulous  fit.  the  fabulous  freedom  only  Playtex  can  give  you.  The  comfort  of 
that  fabric  lining.  The  4  adjustable  garters  so  firm  yet  so  flexible 
that  stockings  are  held  with  just  the  right  tension  whether  you  stand, 
sit.  stoop  or  stretch.' 

Playtex  Fabric  Lined  Girdles  are  all  one  smooth  figure-slimming  piece. 
They're  second-skin  comfortable,  wash— drv  in  a  flash/ 


'•    Only  Playtex 

gives  you  a  fabric  lining 
like  this — cloud-soft  and 
cloud-comfortable.' 


Playtex  .  .  .  known  everywhere  as  the 
girdle  in  the  SLIM  tube. 

Plavtex  Fabric  Lined  Garter  Girdles  and 

Pantv  Girdles  with  adjustable  garters — at 

a  low.  low  ^5.<>.'j.  Extra-large  size.  S6.95. 

Fabric  Lined  Pantv  Brief  (without  garters) 

S4.95. 

At  department  stores  and  specialty  shops 

everywhere. 

(Prices  slightly  higher  outside  L  .S.A.) 


%  1954  International  Latex  Corporation  .  .  .  PLAYTEX  PARK  .  .  .  Dover  Del;        In  Canada:  Playtex  Ltd PLAYTEX  PARK  .  .  .  Arnprior,  Ont. 
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the  NEWS  about 


He's  tops  in  the  TV  news  world, 
but  he'd  be  the  last  to  admit  it 


Family  outing:  Johns — Jr.  and   Sr. — "Tuffie"   and 
Sue  enjoy  a  sightseeing  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  the  past  five  years,  millions  of 
TViewers  across  the  nation  have 
welcomed  into  their  homes  each  week- 
day evening  handsome,  genial  John 
Cameron  Swayze  and  his  expert  pres- 
entation of  the  Camel  News  Caravan. 
Mr.  Swayze's  friendly,  debonair  man- 
ner, his  smooth,  warm  voice,  plus  his 
genius  for  news  gathering  and  casting, 
have  consistently  won  him  awards  as 
the  top  TV  news  commentator  and  have 
led  people  to  good-naturedly  label  him 
as  "suave  Swayze,"  the  "walking  en- 
cyclopedia," and  the  man  with  a  "pho- 
tographic mind."  But,  in  spite  of  all 
the  honors  and  acclaim  that  have  come 
his  way,  John  has  remained  a  modest, 
sincere  person  who  prefers  not  to  be 
looked  up  to  as  a  possessor  of  great 
talents,  fortune  or  prestige,  but  merely 


as  a  real  person  with  his  own  share 
of  attributes  and  faults. 

In  his  Greenwich,  Connecticut  home 
—with  his  wife  "Tuffie,"  son  John  Jr., 
and  daughter  Sue — you'd  never  find 
John  playing  the  role  of  lord  and  mas- 
ter. More  likely,  you'd  be  apt  to  catch 
him  helping  Tuffie  by  giving  some  part 
of  the  house  a  new  coat  of  paint  .  .  . 
or  rustling  up  a  quick  meal,  if  Tuffie 
is  busy  with  another  project  ...  or, 
pei'haps,  admiring  Tuffie's  latest  acqui- 
sition— which  would  undoubtedly  be 
one  of  their  "practical  antiques." 

But  don't  be  misled  and  think  John 
is  a  great  handyman,  experienced  chef 
and  expert  on  antiques — he'd  never  let 
you  say  that  of  him.  When  pressed, 
he'll  admit  he  enjoys  painting,  but  will 
quickly   add   that  it's   about  the   only 


FAVORITE  TV  NEWS  COMMENTATOR 


thing  he  can  do  in  the  house-fixing 
department.  As  for  cooking,  he'll  claim 
it  as  a  hobby,  though  mostly  it  con- 
sists of  puttering  around  the  kitchen 
and  fixing  himself  a  snack.  By  no 
means  a  chef,  says  he.  And,  as  for  the 
antiques,  he  lets  Tuffie  do  most  of  the 
choosing.  His  enjoyment  comes  from 
using  them — being  at  ease  in  them. 
However,  there  is  one  antique  that 
John  is  particularly  proud  of,  because 
he  picked  it  out  himself.  It's  a  three- 
hundred-year-old  tavern  table  which 
has  become  the  center  of  his  office- 
away-from-the-office,  where  he  spends 
many  hours  working  on  his  programs 
and  newspaper  material.  A  happy 
gleam  flashes  in  his  eyes  when  he  tells 
of  the  secret  drawer  he  discovered  in 
the  table,  especially  because  not  even 


SWAYZE 


the  antique  dealer  had  known  about  it. 

When  it  comes  to  his  famous  ward- 
robe, however — particularly  his  fab- 
ulous collection  of  ties — John  makes  no 
bones  about  being  fussy  and  choosing 
all  his  own  clothes.  Even  though  he 
respects  Tuffie's  good  taste,  he  prefers 
— and  enjoys — getting  all  his  own 
things  himself.  The  only  time  Tuffie 
interferes  is  in  John's  selection  of  sport 
shirts.  He  likes  them  as  loud  as  they 
come,  and  Tuffie  continually  has  to 
restrain  him.  John  also  receives  ties 
every  week  from  fans  all  over  the 
country,  and  he  obliges  by  wearing  the 
ones  that  are  best  suited  for  him.  He's 
quite  proud  that  he  has  never  worn 
the  same  tie  twice  on  a  telecast. 

In  contrast  to  his  genius  for  news 
gathering  and  casting,  John  paints  a 
picture  of  himself  in  the  sports  field — 
golf  in  particular — as  one  of  the  world's 
ungreatest.  He  won't  disclose  his  golf 
score,  but  admits  he  diligently  practices 
putting  in  his  yard,  adding  that  the 
result  of  his  endeavors — numerous 
holes  in  the  ground — is  the  closest  he 
comes  to  being  a  gardener. 

When  young  Mr.  Swayze  had  just 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas and  his  whole  career  lay  ahead  of 
him,  he  started  to  realize  his  dreams 
of  becoming  a  dramatic  actor.  But  fate 
— and  the  Depression — had  other  plans 
for  him.  Within  a  short  time,  he  found 
himself  serving  as  a  newspaperman, 
the  role  which  eventually,  through 
radio  and  then  TV,  led  him  to  his 
present-day  position  at  the  top  of  the 
newscasting  world.  And,  though  he  has 
never  lost  his  love  for  the  theater,  nor 
forgotten  his  dreams  of  being  an  actor, 
neither  has  he  ever  regretted  that  he 
made  the  change.  In  fact,  says  he,  he 
is  very  happy  about  the  way  his  life 
and  career  have  evolved.  Which  should 
make  everyone  who  has  come  to  know 
and  appreciate  Mr.  Swayze  feel  espe- 
cially pleased  when  he  says  with  all 
sincerity  each  night,  "Glad  we  could 
get  together." 


Camel  News  Caravan,  NBC-TV,  M-F,  7:45  P.M. 
EST,  is  sponsored  by  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company  for  Camel  Cigarettes.  John  Cameron 
Swayze  also  broadcasts  news  over  NBC  Radio. 
Tu-Th-F,  9:30  P.M.  EST,  for  Alemite  CD-2. 


Gives  your  hair 
that  "cared  for"  look 


WITHOUT  OILY  AFTER-FILM 


\ 
) 


/ 


{.Suddenly  things 
begin  to  happen!) 


\ 


No  other  hairdressing 
leaves  hair  so 
natural  looking... 


mr\ 


(  You  look  prettier  than 
you  have  in  months!) 


See!  Beauty  is  catching!  And  no  other  hairdressing  adds 
so  much  sheer  beauty  to  your  hair!  For  only  SUAVE 
contains  amazing  non-greasy  Curtisol  *  .  .  .  relieves  dry- 
ness, frizz,  split  ends.  It's  romantically  good  for  your 
hair!  Keeps  it  in  place,  lovely  to  behold  all  day  long! 


S 


HELENE    CURTIS 


uave 


50<t-$llplUsfox| 


the    HAIRDRESSING 
women  prefer  7  to  1 


/ 


Gives  your  hair 
healthy-looking  glow 
...relieves  dryness 


\ 
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What's  New 
from  Coast  to  Coast 


(Continued  from  page  6) 
years  when  the  five  Barbour  children  were 
living  with  their  parents  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Robert  Q.  Lewis  Show,  heard  Satur- 
day mornings  on  CBS  Radio,  is  expanding 
to  an  hour  and  a  half  on  April  15.  With 
his  daily  afternoon  television  show  and  his 
other  appearances,  Robert  Q.  is  running 
Arthur  Godfrey  a  close  second  in  number 
of  hours  he  is  seen  and  heard  on  the  net- 
work each  week. 

The  baseball  season  is  here  and  Mutual 
Network  is  right  on  the  ball  with  its  fifth 
successive  year  of  Game  Of  The  Day, 
play-by-play  broadcasts  of  the  major 
leagues.  Every  club  in  both  the  American 
and  National  Leagues  will  be  covered  by 
sportcasters  for  the  seven-day-per-week 
schedule.  Game  Of  The  Day  started 
March  28  with  broadcasts  of  pre -season 
exhibition  games  and  will  continue  through 
the  final  season  game. 

Mr.  District  Attorney,  one  of  the  most 
popular  radio  shows  in  the  past,  has  gone 
TV.  Ziv  Television  Programs,  Inc.  ac- 
quired all  television  and  radio  rights  to 
the  program  and  has  filmed  a  complete 
series  in  Hollywood.  The  movies  were 
shot  largely  on  location  around  Los  An- 
geles with  the  full  cooperation  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  area.  Movie 
actor  David  Brian  is  the  new  Mr.  D.A. 
The  first  programs  are  being  released  this 
month  and  will  be  seen  around  the  coun- 
try on  local  TV  stations. 

Eric  Sevareid  has  just  started  a  new  TV 
program  from  Washington,  D.  C,  called 
The  American  Week.  It's  a  Sunday  half- 
hour  show  with  Sevareid  reviewing  high- 
light events  of  the  previous  week. 

Julius  La  Rosa's  radio  show  on  CBS  has 
been  cut  to  once  a  week  and  from  now 
on  will  be  heard  only  on  Mondays.  Julie 
will  now  be  able  to  do  a  little  more  travel- 
ing in  between  tape-recording  sessions  for 
his  programs. 

Two  more  movie  stars  have  signed  on 
the  dotted  line  to  make  films  for  tele- 
vision. Joan  Crawford  is  presently  shoot- 
ting  a  thirty-nine-week  series  entitled 
The  World  And  1,  in  which  she  plays  a 
roving  correspondent.  The  first  one  will 
go  on  the  air  next  October.  Edward  G. 
Robinson  is  also  set  for  a  telepix  series 
to  be  called  For  The  Defense,  in  which 
he  will  be  seen  as  a  legal  defender  of  the 
poor.    Shooting  will  start  in  a  few  weeks. 


This  'n'  That: 

Charlie  Applewhite,  the  new  singing 
sensation  who  got  his  start  on  Milton 
Berle's  show,  is  married,  and  why  his 
managers  have  been  trying  so  hard  to 
keep  it  a  secret  no  one  can  figure  out — 
unless  it's  because  they  feel  he'll  be  more 
popular  if  considered  single.  But  in  Apple- 
white's case,  it  seems  a  little  ridiculous 
to  "shh"  about  his  marriage — especially 
since  he  is  very  happily  wed,  and  has 
been  for  three  years,  to  his  childhood 
sweetheart  from  Ft.  Worth,  and  they  have 
a  nine-month-old  baby. 

Now  on  the  pink-and-blue  expectant 
list  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Sterling.  He's 
the  emcee  of  Make  Up  Your  Mind  on 
CBS  Radio. 

If  and  when  Fibber  McGee  And  Molly 
goes  on  television,  Marion  and  Jim  Jordan 
will  not  play  themselves.  The  parts  will 
go  to  other  Hollywood  actors,  with  Jack 
Carson   already   pencilled-in   as  Fibber. 


Zenith  Television  Award  for  1953  is  presented  by  Ted  Leitzell 
and  Dr.  Frances  Horwich  to  Beulah  Karney,  Chicago's  culinary 
queen,  for  her  distinguished  public  service  via   radio  and  TV. 


The  only  reason  Don  McNeill  finally 
said  okay  to  telecasting  his  popular  Break- 
fast Club  show  is  because  his  sponsors  and 
the  ABC  network  promised  he  could  do  it 
as  a  simulcast,  with  no  tampering  of  his 
casual,  ad-lib  morning  format.  After  his 
scripted  nighttime  TV  flop  a  few  seasons 
back,  Don  swore  he'd  never  again  venture 
into  video.  But  so  far  he  is  happy  with 
his  present  set-up. 

Steve  Allen,  whose  delightful  late-hour 
show  on  NBC-TV  is  doing  so  well  in  the 
New  York  area,  may  soon  be  seen  on  the 
network.  Incidentally,  Steve  and  actress 
Jayne  Meadows  have  announced  they  hope 
to  get  married  this  coming  June. 

Jane  Nigh,  who  played  Lorelei  on  TV's 
Big  Town  show,  has  left,  and  for  a  very 
good  reason.  She  and  her  husband,  John 
Baker,  recently  became  parents  of  a  baby 
son.  Beverly  Tyler,  formerly  in  the  movies, 
is  the  new  Lorelei. 

Mr.  J.  Fred  Muggs,  Dave  Garroway's 
chimpanzee  chum  on  Today,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  may  soon  trek  to  Africa 
for  a  vacation,  as  he  is  anxious  to  re-visit 
his  native  land. 

Mulling  The  Mail: 

Answering  queries  of  M.G.,  M.C.,  and 
H.K.,  New  Orleans,  La.:  Tennessee  Ernie 
is  back  on  a  network  program,  co-starring 
with  Helen  O'Connell  in  a  fifteen-minute' 
musical  show  heard  over  CBS  Radio  in  the 
time  formerly  occupied  by  Family  Skele- 
ton. .  .  .  J.D.N.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Dorothy 
Collins'  marriage  to  Raymond  Scott  was 
her  first,  and  to  date  they  have  no  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  Mrs.  D.L.E.,  Eden,  Ala.,  and 
others  who  asked  about  Dave  Garroway: 
Dave  and  his  former  wife,  Adele  Dwyer, 
were  divorced  in  1946.  They  had  a  little 
girl,  Paris,  who  is  nine  years  old  and  lives 
with  her  mother  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Dave  and  his  ex-wife  are  good  friends. 
He  visits  St.  Louis  whenever  he  can  and 
she  and  their  daughter  often  fly  to  New 
York  to  see  him.  .  .  .  Mrs.  W.H.B.,  China 
Grove,  N.C.:  Sorry,  I  cannot  give  out 
home  addresses  of  radio  or  television  stars. 
The  best  place  to  write  Jimmy  Durante 
would  be  c/o  NBC,  Hollywood,  California. 
.  .  .  Miss  C.B.,  Ceresco,  Mich.:  Songstress 
Eileen  Parker,  of  the  Breakfast  Club  Show, 
and  Frank  Parker,  of  the  Godfrey  crew, 
are  no  relation  whatsoever.  .  .  .  Mrs.  J.L., 
Taunton,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  G.N.,  Carlisle, 
O.:  NBC-TV  dropped  Follow  Your  Heart 
from  its  network  schedule  about  the  first 
of  the  year,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out 
at  this  time,  it  is  not  set  to  come  back.  .  .  . 


Miss  H.D.,  Otsego,  Mich,  and  Mrs.  J.S., 
New  Canaan,  Conn.:  The  Fontane  Sisters, 
who  sing  with  Perry  Como,  are  really 
sisters,  and  as  you  see  them  on  your  TV 
screen,  from  left  to  right,  they  are:  red- 
haired  Jerry,  the  youngest;  blonde  Marge, 
in  the  middle;  and  brunette  Bea,  the  oldest. 
Jerry  is  married  to  Al  Latchford,  a  school- 
teacher in  New  York;  Marge's  husband  is 
Frank  Hobbs,  who  works  for  Warner 
Brothers  in  the  East;  and  Bea  is  not  mar- 
ried but  steady-dates  Jack  Spina,  one  of 
Como's  best  friends,  and  a  music  publisher. 

What  Ever  Happened  To  .  .  .   ? 

Dean  Miller,  the  young  comedian  who 
was  signed  by  CBS-TV?  Dean  replaced 
Art  Linkletter  on  the  House  Party  show 
when  Art  vacationed  and  then  was  given 
a  program  of  his  own  for  a  short  while. 
However,  CBS  dropped  both  Dean  and  the 
show  and  since  that  time  he  has  had  no 
regular  TV  spot.  Dean,  who  originally 
played  in  night  clubs,  has  been  appearing 
in  them  again  and  occasionally  does  a  TV 
guest  appearance. 

Bob  Hawk,  the  popular  ex-emcee  on  the 
Camel  Caravan?  When  the  show  went  off 
the  air,  Bob  and  his  sponsor  parted  com- 
pany. At  the  moment  he  is  living  in 
Hollywood  and  is  said  to  have  several 
ideas  in  mind  for  his  projected  return  to 
the  air. 

Irene  Beasley,  songstress  and  femcee  of 
Grand  Slam?  Irene  hasn't  been  on  the  air 
since  this  popular  program  left  CBS.  She 
owns  the  show,  however,  and  there  have 
been  rumors  that  she  may  resume  with  it 
in  a  few  months.  Meanwhile,  she  is  liv- 
ing in  Ardsley-on-the-Hudson,  New  York. 

Dr.  Christian,  the  very  popular  show, 
which  went  off  the  air  last  January  after 
a  run  of  sixteen  years?  The  program  was 
taken  off  at  that  time  because  the  sponsor 
is  most  anxious  to  make  it  into  a  tele- 
vision show.  Production  plans  are  in  the 
works  right  now  and  by  next  month  I 
should  have  all  the  details  for  you. 

If  you  have  a  question  about  one  of  your 
favorite  people  or  programs,  or  wonder 
what  has  happened  to  someone  on  radio 
or  television,  drop  me  a  line — Miss  Jill 
Warren,  Radio-TV  Mirror,  205  E.  42nd 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  and  V\l  try 
my  best  to  find  out  for  you  and  put  the 
information  in  the  column.  Unfortunately, 
we  don't  have  space  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions, so  I  try  to  cover  those  personal- 
ities or  shows  about  whom  we  receive  the 
most  inquiries.  Sorry,  no  personal  answers. 
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Casual,  carefree— that's  the  "Turtle- 
dove" thanks  to  Bobbi.  Bobbi  Pin-Curl 
Permanents  always  give  you  soft,  care- 
free curls  and  waves  right  from  the  start. 


*T 


Bobbi  is  perfect  for  this  casual  new 
"Beau  Belle"  hairdo.  Bobbi  is  the  per- 
manent designed  to  give  soft,  natural 
looking  curls.  Easy!  No  help  is  needed. 


Only  Bobbi  is  designed  to  give  the 
soft  waves  needed  for  this  flattering 
"Heather"  hairdo.  Bobbi  gives  curls 
and  waves  exactly  where  you  want  them. 


Bobbi's  soft  curls  make  a  casual  wave  like  this  possible.  Notice  the  smooth 
natural  look  of  this  "Honey  Ripple"  hair  style.  No  nightly  settings  needed. 


NO   TIGHT,  FUSSY    CURLS   ON    THIS   PAGE! 

These  hairdos  were  made  with  Bobbi 
...  the  special  home  permanent 
for  casual  hair  styles 


Yes,  Bobbi  Pin-Curl  Permanent  is 
designed  to  give  you  lovelier, 
softer  curls  .  .  .  the  kind  you  need 
for  today's  casual  hairdos.  Never 
the  tight,  fussy  curls  you  get  with 
ordinary  home  or  beauty  shop 
permanents.  Immediately  after 
you  use  Bobbi  your  hair  has  the 
beauty,  the  body,  the  soft,  lovely 
look  of  naturally  wavy  hair.  And 
your  hair  stays  that  way  —  your 
wave  lasts  week  after  week. 


Bobbi's  so  easy  to  use,  too.  You 
just  put  your  hair  in  pin  curls. 
Then  apply  Bobbi  Creme  Oil  Lo- 
tion. A  little  later  rinse  hair  with 
water,  let  dry,  brush  out  — and 
that's  all.  No  clumsy  curlers  to 
use.  No  help  needed. 

Ask  for  Bobbi  Pin- Curl  Perma- 
nent. If  you  like  to  be  in  fashion 
—  if  you  can  make     /-s^7'  ywsx 

a  Simple  pin  CUrl  —      (*.  Guaranteed  by  % 

you'll  love  Bobbi. 


Everything  you  need!  New  Creme  Oil 
Lotion,  special  bobby  pins,  complete 
instructions  for  use.  SI. 50  plus  tax. 


I 

Just  simple  pin-curls  and  Bobbi  give  this  far  easier  home  permanent.  When 
hair  is  dry,  brush  out.  Neutralizing  is  automatic.  No  curlers,  no  resetting. 
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Irving  Cummings,  the  producer  and  host,  presents 
Olivia  de  Havilland  with  a  mike-award,  honoring  her 
twentieth    starring    role   on   the   series — in    "Rachel." 


Judy  Garland  returned  to  radio,  to  co-star  with 
John  Lund  in  "Lady  in  the  Dark" — and  had  as  much 
fun  as  any  of  the  stars  on  their  own  favorite  show. 


LUX 


Always  a  favorite 

drama  series  with  listeners, 

who  also  vote  it  the 

best  show  heard  on  the  air! 


It's  a  seven-layer  cake  for  Lux  Radio 
Theater  this  year  ...  a  tall,  proud  cake, 
with  delectable  frosting  .  .  .  thanks  to  the 
voters  in  Radio-TV  Mirror's  seventh 
annual   poll.    Seven  layers — because   this  is 
the  seventh  time  in  a  row  that  Lux  has 
won  the  listeners'  Award  as  their  favorite 
radio  dramatic  show  .  .  .  delectable  frosting 
— because  readers  have  also  voted  it  the 
very  best  show  on  the  air!  .  .  .  Honors 
and  anniversaries  are  nothing  new  to  Lux 
Radio  Theater,  which  has  been  a  pioneer 
and  a  pacemaker,  ever  since  it  began  its 
full-hour   broadcasts  of   great  screen   plays, 
starring  great  screen  players.  .  .  .  That 
was  more  than  twenty  years  ago — October 
3,  1933 — and  the  subseguent  history  of 
the  series  has  been  a  history  of  Hollywood 
at  its  best  .  .  .  just  as  the  biography  of  its 
present  producer-host  has  been  virtually 
a  life  story  of  American  movies — for  Irving 
Cummings  was  a  popular  leading  man  in 
silent  pictures,  who  later  became  an 
outstanding  film  director.  .  .  .  Success  has 
been  a  habit  with  Cummings — and  with 
Lux  Radio  Theater — and  no  cake  could  be 
big  enough  to  hold  candles  for  all  the  good 
wishes   which   their   millions   of   loyal 
listeners   have   for   them   both! 


Lux  Radio  Theater  is  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  Monday,  9 
P.M.  EST — and  Lux  Video  Theater  is  seen  on  CBS-TV, 
Thursday,  9  P.M. — both  sponsored  by  Lever  Brothers. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  DRAMATIC  SHOW  •   BEST  RADIO  SHOW 


RADIO  THEATER 


Famous  stars  work  hard  on  the  top  drama 
series — and  Joan  Fontaine  catches  a  cat-nap 
during   a   rehearsal   break  for   "Undercurrent." 


Monday  night  is  autograph  heaven  for  lucky 
fans  at  the  Lux  broadcasts — this  one  netted 
Esther    Williams    ("Million    Dollar    Mermaid"). 


Director  Earl  Ebi  goes  over  the  script  with 
Rock  Hudson,  just  before  the  latter's  appear- 
ance    in     "Has     Anybody     Seen     My     Sal?" 


Starring  in  "Our  Very  Own,"  Terry  Moore 
talks  to  sound  technician  Charlie  Forsythe, 
who's  been  with  Lux  Radio  Theater  since  '36. 
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the  COWBOY 
and  his  LADY 

Throughout  his  spectacular 

career,  Gene  Autry  has  always  had 

the  quiet,  understanding 

support  of  his  devoted  wife,  Ina 


Gene  and  Champion  get  a  grand  welcome — rodeo  style. 
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The  "little  woman  behind  the  throne"  has  become 
■  a  rather  wry  joke  among  the  sophisticates. 
But  Gene  Autry,  whom  you  readers  have  crowned 
your   favorite   cowboy   on   television,   never 
ceases  to  be  grateful  for  the  quiet  help  and  under- 
standing his  wife  Ina  has  given  him  throughout 
the  twenty-two  years  of  their  marriage. 

Ina  has  deliberately  chosen  to  keep  out  of  the 
public  spotlight,  but  she  has  always  worked 
closely  with  Gene  in  his  various  activities  and 
taken  an  active  interest  in  them.   Few  people  are 
better  informed  about  show  business  than  Ina, 
who  reads  all  the  trade  papers,  listens  carefully 
to  the  shop  talk  of  friends  and  associates,  and 
then  forms   her  own   clear,   independent  views. 
Because  she  alone,  of  all  the  many  people  about 
Gene  who  are  all-too-ready  with  advice  and 
opinions,  has  no  ax  but  his  own  to  grind,  Ina's 
suggestions  play  a  major  role  in  many  important 
decisions. 

For  instance,  in  the  summer  of  1949,  Gene  was 
asked  to  record  a  song  brought  to  him  by  an 
executive  of  Columbia  {Continued  on  page  95) 


Gene  Autry  Show,  CBS-TV,  Tues.,  8  P.M.  EST— CBS  Radio, 
Sun.,  6  P.M.  EST — for  Wrigley's  Doublemint  Chewing  Gum. 


FAVORITE   TV   WESTERN    STAR    •    FAVORITE   TV   WESTERN    SHOW 


LIFE  IS  SO  WORTHWHILE 


Out  of  the  depths  of  tragedy 

and  despair,  Bill  Stern 
brings  renewed  hope  for  many 


Bill    is    mighty    proud    of    his    three    offspring: 
Mary,  10,  Peter,  13,  and  baby  Paddy,  who  is  2. 


To  most  people,  weekends  are  for  relaxing,  for 
catching  up  on  the  little  things  neglected  during 
the  busy  week  gone  by,  for  enjoying  family  and 
friends.   But,   to   ace   sportscaster   Bill   Stern,   week- 
ends mean  something  more  than  a  welcome  change 
from  a  hectic  routine.  Weekends  for  him  are  matters 
of  the  heart  that  tug  unmercifully  at  his  deepest 
emotions,    and    their    roots   were    tragically    planted 
nineteen    years   ago   when   Bill   was   an    unknown 
young  man  fighting  for  a  career — and  his  life. 

It  happened  in  Texas.  After  being  fired  by  NBC 
in  New  York  for  trying  too  hard  to  impress  his 
bosses,  Bill  landed  in  the  Lone  Star  State,  announcing 
local  football  games.  On  his  way  home  after  one 
game,  he  was  in  an  auto  accident  that  sent  him  to 
the  hospital  with  a  badly  broken  leg.  Ten  days  later, 
he    was    in    a    New    York    (Continued  on  page  98) 

Sports  Today  With  Bill  Stern,  ABC  Radio,  6:30  P.M.  EST  (on 
WABC,  at  6:45  P.M.),  is  sponsored  by  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc., 
for  Budweiser  Beer.  Bill  also  telecasts  the  sports  news  over 
WABC-TV,  M-F,  11:10  P.M.,  under  participating  sponsorship. 


FAVORITE   RADIO  SPORTS  ANNOUNCER 
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When  Joanne  Barron  sings  with  her  daughter  Patti,  on  television,  Mary  Stuart 
is  sharing  her  own  musical  heritage  with  the  little  girl  she   loves,   Lynn  Loring. 

FAVORITE  TV  DAYTIME  SERIAL  ACTRESS 


Search  for  tomorrow 


Mary  Stuart  finds  the  songs 
of  the  past  a  lovely- 
melody  lane  to  the  future 


By  ALICE  FRANCIS 


Sometimes  on  the  daytime  TV  drama, 
Search  For  Tomorrow,  you  find  Joanne 
Barron  and  her  daughter  Patti  singing 
together  as  they  wash  the  dishes,  or  Joanne 
will  be  humming  a  folk  tune  to  the  little  girl 
as  she  tucks  her  into  bed.  The  song,  of  course, 
will  be  only  incidental  to  the  story.  But,  for 
Mary  Stuart,  who  plays  Joanne,  and  for  Lynn 
Loring,  who  plays  Patti,  it  may  be  the  high 
point  of  the  day. 

Because  of  this  chance  to  sing  a  little  on 
the  show,  Mary  is  getting  an  added  dividend 
of  joy  from  this  role  she  has  loved  since  its 
beginning  almost  three  years  ago.  Because  of 
it,  little  Lynn  has  become  interested  in  learn- 
ing to  sing,  and  in  discovering  the  beautiful 
old  ballads  and  folk  songs  and  the  Western 
music  which  are  part  of  Mary's  musical  her- 
itage from  her  Virginia -born  parents  and  her 
Oklahoma  childhood.  Lately,  some  old  Scot- 
tish folk  tunes  with  lilting  lyrics  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  songs  Mary  is  teaching 
Lynn,  along  with  dance  steps  to  correspond. 
So  now  the  already  close  relationship  be- 
tween these  two,  on  and  off  the  program,  is 
tied  up  even  more  firmly  with  these  ribbons 
of  rhythm,  these  songs  and  chants  and  bits 
of  melody  that  have  come  down  through 
generations  of  folks  who  never  dreamed  of 
such  things  as  radio  and  television.  What's 
more,  they've  got  everybody  around  the  set 
whistling  such  tunes  as  "Dance  Like  a  Lady," 
when  the  mood  is  Scottish — or  humming  bits 
of  "Down  in  the  Valley,"  "The  Blue-Tailed 
Fly,"   "Barbara  Allen,"  or  "Baby-O,"  when 


the  mood  is  sentimental  or  nostalgic  (or  it's 
just  plain  spring  fever  which  has  them  in 
its  clutch). 

For  Mary  Stuart,  all  this  singing  began 
back  in  her  very  early  childhood,  when  her 
father  and  mother  and  brother — and  an  uncle 
who  played  the  banjo — would  get  together, 
evening  after  evening,  and  harmonize  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  "I  could  always  har- 
monize with  anyone,  even  if  I  had  never 
heard  the  melody  before,"  she  says.  "We  sang 
at  all  kinds  of  community  get-togethers, 
church  affairs,  around  the  family  piano,  or 
out  on  the  porch  or  the  yard.  Most  of  our 
neighbors  sang  along  with  us,  when  they 
could.  You  might  say,  however,  that  we 
were,  in  particular,  a  family  who  liked  to  get 
out  and  bay  at  the  moon  at  the  first  sign  of 
its  rising,  and  forget  all  our  problems  and 
chores.  It  was  fun." 

Mary's  folks  had  come  from  the  mountain 
regions  around  Virginia,  where  there  are 
some  wonderful  old  songs  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  Her  dad  could  remember  tunes 
his  father  knew  and  that  his  grandparents 
had  known  before  that.  "Even  now,  when 
I  want  to  sing  something  on  the  show  and  I 
can't  remember  how  some  part  of  it  goes,  I 
call  Daddy  long-distance  from  New  York  to 
Tulsa  and  ask  him  to  sing  it  to  me,  and  then 
I  repeat  it.    In  an  (Continued  on  page  100) 

Mary  is  Joanne  Barron  in  Search  For  Tomorrow,  on 
CBS-TV,  M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co.  for  Joy,  Spic  and  Span,  Shasta,  Cheer. 
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REPORT  FROM  THE 


Behind  the  scenes, 

Edward  R.  Murrow  is  every  bit 

the  man  you'd  expect  him  to  be 
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Weekends  at  their  farm  in  Pawling,  New  York,  find 

Ed  and  Janet  Murrow  ever  busy  with  home  improvements. 


What  manner  of  man  is  Edward 
R.  Murrow?  Because  he  is  a 
vice-president  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  CBS,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  an  active  news  com- 
mentator, interviewer  and  editor- 
producer — does  this  mean  he  is  a 
typical  harried  executive,  a  tempera- 
mental, impossible  -  to  -  see  personal- 
ity? Certainly  not.  Ed  Murrow  is  an 
honest  -  to  -  goodness,  down  -  to  -  earth 
person  with  his  own  share  of  likes 
and  dislikes — a  man  whom  everyone 
feels  honored  to  know. 

Ed,  who  is  at  ease  with  presidents 
and  kings,  with  famous  people  the 
world  over,  will  lean  back  in  his 
swivel  chair,  put  his  feet  up  on  his 
desk  and  say,  "I'm  not  an  executive. 
Budgets,  in-baskets  and  out-baskets 
aren't  for  me.  After  a  year  and  a  half 


(as  an  executive),  I  returned  to 
broadcasting,  where  I  belong."  And, 
when  he  is  eulogized  as  a  news  com- 
mentator, he  replies,  with  typical 
modesty,  "I  try  to  be  a  reporter.  A 
commentator  is  a  kind  of  oracle,  and 
I  am  never  sure  I'm  right." 

Recalling  his  pre-college  days,  when 
he  was  a  crack  logger  and  timber 
cruiser,  Ed  says,  "Even  now,  I'm 
probably  more  proficient  with  an  ax 
than  I  am  with  a  typewriter."  (Be- 
cause he's  still  a  two-finger  typist, 
he  prefers  to  dictate  his  stories.)  But 
that's  unimportant  to  the  millions  he 
reaches  with  his  warm,  persuasive 
voice  and  memorable  phrases,  to  those 
who  consider  him  the  greatest  news 
commentator  of  our  time.  And  if  this 
should  ever  give  Ed  cause  for  an  in- 
flated ego,  he  only  has  to  remember 


his  father's  attitude  toward  his  job: 
"My  father  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  there's  something  dishonest 
about  a  man  making  a  living  merely 
by  talking.  But  he  does  think  there's 
something  doubtful  about  it." 

There's  no  need  for  doubt  when  Ed 
is  at  the  mike  but,  in  private,  his 
friends  have  learned  to  heed  what  he 
says  with  caution — especially  when 
he  indulges  in  one  of  his  favorite 
pastimes:  telling  tall  tales  of  unlikely 
happenings  to  famous  people.  But 
that  is  the  human  side  of  Ed  Murrow. 
.  .  .  Just  as  typical — though  perhaps 
not  as  "human" — is  his  penchant  for 
driving  fast.  During  World  War  II, 
while  Ed  was  in  London,  newsman 
Elmer  Davis  once  commented  on  this 
love  for  speed.  "I  had  heard  of  the 
horrors  of  war,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  "but 
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I  didn't  know  they  included  Ed  Mur- 
row's  driving!" 

As  for  his  likes  and  dislikes,  Ed 
finds  that  he  hasn't  much  time  to  in- 
dulge in  either  these  days.  But  if  he 
gets  a  spare  moment,  he  likes  to 
vary  his  heavy  reading  schedule  with 
an  occasional  detective  story.  Ed  reads 
fast  and.  although  he  has  a  very  re- 
tentive memory,  he  never  remembers 
birthdays  or  anniversaries. 

Weekends.  Ed  has  a  little  more  time 
to  himself.  Comes  Friday  night,  he 
and  his  wife  Janet,  whom  he  calls 
"Kuchen"  (German  for  "cock"),  and 
son  Casey  ("My  best  friend,"  says 
Ed),  take  off  for  their  farm  in  Paw- 
ling, New  York,  where  Ed  enjoys  do- 
ing all  the  chores  that  befall  a  gentle- 
man farmer.  On  occasion,  Ed  also 
manages  to  get  in  a  round  of  golf,  a 
good  hand  of  poker,  or  a  game  of 
darts — all  of  which  he  plays  in  better- 
than-average  style. 

People  constantly  marvel  at  Ed's 
at-ease  quality  with  the  greatest  fig- 
ures of  our  time,  but  actually  beneath 
his  poker-faced  calm  he  is  always 
nervous  and  tense.  But  his  outward 
serenity  has  come  from  years  of  self- 
discipline,  from  keeping  in  mind  a 
bit  of  advice  given  to  him  by  Judge 
John  Bassett  Moore  of  the  World 
Court,  who  told  Ed:  "When  you  meet 
men  of  great  reputation,  your  judg- 
ment of  them  will  be  greatly  improved 
if  you  view  them  as  though  they  were 
in  their  underwear." 

In  the  field  of  achievement,  Ed 
Murrow  has  had  a  front-row  seat  for 
some  of  the  greatest  news  events  in 
history.  He  has  won  more  than  fifty 
awards  and  has  had  honorary  doc- 
torates conferred  on  him  by  six  uni- 
versities. Typical  of  the  endless  words 
of  praise  that  have  come  his  way  are 
those  of  William  S.  Paley,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  CBS,  who  called  Ed 
"a  man  fitted  to  his  time  and  to  his 
task,  a  student,  a  philosopher,  at  heart 
a  poet  of  mankind  and,  therefore,  a 
great  reporter."  And,  as  the  immor- 
tal Carl  Sandburg  added:  "an  in- 
quirer, actor,  ponderer,  seeker."  This 
...  is  Edward  R.  Murrow. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  And  The  News,  heard 
on  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  7:45  P.M.;  Person 
To  Person,  CBS-TV,  Fri.,  10:30  P.M.; 
multiple  sponsorship.  See  It  <\ow,  on 
CBS-TV,  Tues.,  10:30  P.M.,  sponsored  by 
Aluminum    Co.    of    America.      (All    EST) 


"Yes,  I  use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo," 

says  Jane  Russell.  It's  the  favorite  of 
4  out  of  5  top  Hollywood  movie  stars! 

It  never  dries  your  hair!  Lustre- 
Creme  Shampoo  is  blessed  with 
lanolin  .  .  .  foams  into  rich  lather, 
even  in  hardest  water  .  .  .  leaves 
hair  so  easy  to  manage. 

It  beautifies!  For  soft,  bright,  fra- 
grantly clean  hair — without  special 
after-rinses — choose  the  shampoo  of 
America's  most  glamorous  women. 
Use  the  favorite  of  Hollywood  movie 
stars — Lustre-Creme  Shampoo. 


44ol&u^ju&d&  Lustre  -  Creme  Shampoo 

Never  Dries- 
it  Beautifies ! 
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starring  in  "THE    BIG    RAINBOW" 

An  RKO  Radio  Picture.  Color  by  Technicolor 
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Irma's  Old  Friend 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  know  what  has  happened 

to  Cathy  Lewis,  ivho  played  Jane  Stacy  on 

the   My   Friend   Irma   show   on  television. 

E.  B.,  Maplesville,  Ala. 

Cathy  has  teamed  up  with  her  husband, 
Elliott  Lewis,  on  their  own  show.  On  Stage, 
heard  Wednesday  nights  over  CBS. 

Silent  Screen  To  TV 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  give  me  some  data  on  Richard 
Stark,  who  announces  The  Perry  Como 
Show  on  CBS-TV? 

W.  I.  B.,  Willard,  O. 

Richard  S.  Stark  started  as  a  child  ac- 
tor in  the  silent  movies,  appearing  in  melo- 
dramas such  as  "Hearts  of  Humanity" 
with  Erich  von  Stroheim.  Then  he  joined 
the  road  company  of  Max  Reinhardt's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  followed  by 
one-and-a-half  performances  on  Broadway 
in  a  turkey  called  "Symphony."  He 
switched  to  radio  as  an  announcer  and 
disc  jockey,  recalling:  "No  matter  what 
role  I  played,  I  still  sounded  like  Dick 
Stark."  Dick  was  born  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  in  1911,  attended  Santa  Monica 
High  School,  and  graduated  from  Cornell 
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Elliott  &  Cathy  Lewis 


University  with  a  B.A.  in  International 
Law.  As  a  captain  in  the  Marines,  he 
served  in  the  Pacific  theater  during  World 
War  II  and  was  decorated  witli  the  Bronze 
Star.  He  now  lives  in  New  York  with  his 
wife  Jane  Troxell.  well-known  fashion 
photographer,  and  their  two  children, 
John,  15  and  Morgan,  14. 

Joe  Friday 

Dear  Editor: 

Would  you  please  tell  me  where  I  can 
ivrite  to  Jack  Webb? 

E.  T .,  Chatham,  Va. 

You  can  write  to  Dragnet's  star  in  care 
of  NBC.  Sunset  and  Vine,  Hollywood, 
Calif. 

James  Kirkwood  Jr. 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  tell  me  something  about  James 
Kirkwood,  who  plays  Mickey  Emerson  on 
Valiant  Lady,  the  new  television  serial?  I 
think  he's  charming.  Could  you  please 
print  a  picture  of  him? 

G.  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Son  of  stage  and  screen  stars  Lila  Lee 
and  James  Kirkwood,  James  Kirkwood 
Jr.  carries  on  the  family  tradition  as  a 
frequent  performer  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion. As  half  of  the  Kirkwood-Goodman 
comedy  team,  for  which  he  writes  all  his 
own  material,  Jimmy  has  broken  records 
at  New  York's  Blue  Angel,  Ruban  Bleu 
and  Bon  Soir.  He  has  also  appeared  in 
stage  productions  of  "Junior  Miss,"  "Small 
Wonder"  and  "Dance  Me  A  Song"  and, 
this  summer,  sang  the  featured  lead  in 
"Call  Me  Madam."  Incidentally,  Jimmy's 
actress-mother,  Lila  Lee,  was  turned  down 
for  the  role  of  Helen  Emerson  in  Valiant 
Lady  because  she  didn't  look  enough  like 
him  to  play  his  TV  "mother"! 

Gunsmoke's  Star 

Dear  Editor: 

Here's  my  family's  nomination  for  all 
the  radio  "Oscars"  you  intend  to  award 
for  the  next  five  or  ten  years.  He's  Bill 
Conrad,  star  of  Gunsmoke.  His  ivonderful 
voice  and  acting  ability  have  made  him 
outstanding  on  such  other  programs  as 
Escape  and  Lux  Summer  Theater.  I'm 
sure  we're  not  alone  in  this  admiration. 
Would  you  please  delight  all  us  Conrad 
fans  with  a  picture  and  biographical  write- 
up  of  him? 

W.  R.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  reared 
in    Los   Angeles,   Bill   Conrad   started   in 


James  Kirkwood  Jr. 


radio  as  announcer-writer-director  at 
KMPC,  Los  Angeles;  took  time  out  in 
1942  to  enlist  in  the  Air  Force;  then  re- 
turned to  radio  after  the  war  to  appear  in 
almost  all  the  top  network  series  originat- 
ing in  Los  Angeles.  He  has  played  in  such 
films  as  "The  Killers."  "Arch  of  Triumph." 
"Four  Faces  West"  and  "Sorry,  Wrong 
Number."  Despite  his  wife  June's  nomina- 
tion of  him  for  one  of  the  "ten  most  poorly 
dressed  men,"  Bill  is  still  strictly  a  blue 
jeans  and  T-shirt  man.  His  hobbies  in- 
clude cooking,  photography  and  collecting 
old  guns. 

La   Rosa  Queries 

Dear  Editor: 

I  have  two  questions  I  hope  you  will 
answer.  Why  isn't  Julius  La  Rosa  on  Ed 
Sullivan's  Toast  Of  The  Town  television 
show  anymore?  Is  there  a  TV  program  on 
which  we  can  see  and  hear  Julius?  I  wish 
we  could  have  more  of  him. 

L.  E.,  Pinckneyville,  III. 

Julius  has  arranged  for  only  occasional 
guest  appearances  on  Toast  Of  The  Town, 
mainly  because  he  is  so  often  on  tour.  He 
has  no  television  program  as  yet.  but  you 
can  hear  him  on  CBS  Radio,  Mondays, 
7:30  P.M.  EST. 


Mother  and  Daughter 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  know  who  the  girl  is 
who  plays  Joan  Davis's  sister  on  I  Married 
Joan.  Is  she  Joan's  sister  in  real  life? 
Would  you  print  some  information  about 
her? 

J.  M.,  Brockway,  Pa. 

Beverly  Wills,  who  plays  Joan  Davis's 
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Bill  Conrad 


sister  on  /  Married  Joan,  is  the  real-life 
daughter  of  Joan  Davis.  They  first  ap- 
peared together  as  a  mother-daughter 
show  team  when  Beverly  was  five  and 
Joan  included  her  in  a  vaudeville  act.  A 
while  back.  Beverly  suffered  a  disappoint- 
ment at  being  told  she  was  too  young  to 
play  Joan's  daughter  in  "If  You  Knew 
Susie."  Now  too  old  to  play  daughter,  she 
is  delighted  with  the  role  of  sister  to  her 
famous  mom. 

Double   Identities 

Dear  Editor: 

Are  these  sets  of  characters  played  by 
the  same  actor  in  each  case:  Perry  Mason 
on  Perry  Mason  and  Tom  Wells  on  Ma 
Perkins;  Malcolm  Overton  on  Road  of 
Life  and  Reverend  Dennis  on  The  Brighter 
Day;  Bill  Bauer  on  The  Guiding  Light 
and  Gordy  Webber  on  Perry  Mason? 

E.  R.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

You're  right  in  two  cases.  John  Larkin 
plays  both  Perry  Mason  and  Tom  Wells, 
and  Lyle  Sudrow  plays  Bill  Bauer  and 
Gordy  Webber.  But  Craig  McDonnell 
plays  Malcolm  Overton,  while  Bill  Smith 
plays  Reverend  Dennis. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  knoiv  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
Radio-TV  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer,  if  we  can, 
provided  your  question  is  of  general  in- 
terest. Answers  will  appear  in  this  column 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter,  and  specify  whether  your  question 
concerns  radio  or  TV. 


Should  a  college  candidate  plan 
to  make  — 

I    I  Hay  while  the  sun  shines    Q  A  summer  conquest 

Headed  for  the  ivy  halls  next  autumn  ?  Bet- 
ter start  hoarding  some  greenery  now  (unless 
your  Dad  has  that  Midas  touch!).  Get  a 
summer  job.  Maybe  toting  trays  at  a  resort. 
Or  salesclerking.  Or  working  in  an  office,  or 
hospital.  Helps  you  get  those  college  "extras" 
without  a  whimper  from  Pop's  wallet.  On 
certain  days,  job-holding's  no  chore  when 
you  choose  the  napkin  that  holds  its  shape. 
Kotex  gives  chafe-free  softness:  made  to 
stay  soft  while  wearing  ! 


Are  you 

in  the 

know? 


If  not  asked  to  the  Big  Dance,  try  a  — 

□  Trip  to  Grandma's  O  Gay  fray  □  Crying  towel 

Let  the  lucky  bid- winners  have  their  day  — 
there's  always  another  dance  just  around 
the  corner,  mourner!  Meantime,  round  up 
all  the  Uninviteds  (you're  not  the  only  one) ; 
stage  a  gay  fray  that  night.  Have  music, 
ample  samples  (refreshment -wise).  How 
about  a  home  permanent  party  ?  And  to 
banish  calendar  blues  ...  be  confident  with 
Kotex.  You  get  extra  absorbency,  for  extra 
protection;  poise  ! 


To  remedy  fuzzy  forearms,  use  — 

I    I   A  razor  Q   A  tightener         Q  Sandpaper 

Wait !  You're  in  for  stubble  trouble  if  you  mow 
down  forearm  fuzz  with  a  razor.  Instead,  why 
not  bleach  it  —  with  a  good  hair  lightener? 
(Then,  long  time  no  see!)  You  can  foil  un- 
sightly outlines,  too,  at  "that"  time  — thanks 
to  Kotex.  The  secret?  It's  those  flat,  pressed 
ends.  Try  Regular,  Junior,  Super  Kotex  to 
learn  which  size  best  suits  you. 


More  women  choose  KOTEX 
than  all  other  sanitary  napkins 


T.  M.   REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Have  you  tried  new  Delsey*  toilet  tissue?  It's  the  only  one  that's 
fine  and  firm  and  soft  — like  Kleenex*  tissues.  Each  tissue  tears 
evenly  — no  shredding,  no  waste.  Delsey's  double-ply  for  extra 
strength,  too.  And  now  Delsey  is  available  in  your  favorite 
bath  towel  colors:  pink,  yellow,  green,  blue  —  as  well  as  white. 
Ask  for  Delsey  where  you  buy  Kleenex  tissues. 
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She  stuck  in  her  thumb, 

And  pulled  out  PINK  PLUM 

And  cried,  "What  a  smart  girl  am  I!' 
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Smart  girl,  indeed!  For  what  could  be 
more  tempting  to  the  lips  than  the  sun- 
ripe,  sun-sweet  color  of  fresh  plums? 
And  what  more  effective  accent  to  the 
whole  new  range  of  Paris  blues,  off- 
pinks,  charcoal  and  black?  (Nice,  too, 
to  know  that  Cashmere  Bouquet's 
Pink  Plum  stays  pink,  stays  on — for 
hours — without  re-touching!) 

7  Cover- Girl  Colors   49/^ 


cashmere 


Conover  girls  pick  Cashmere  Bouquet 


"We  teach  our  Conover  School  stu- 
dents how  to  use  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Indelible-Type  lipstick.  They  apply, 
splash  cold  water  on  their  lips,  then 
blot.  The  color  clings  for  hours!" 


INDELIBLE-TYPE  LIPSTICK 

Super-Creamed  to  Keep  Your  Lips  Like  Velvet 


irector  Conover  School 

bouquet 


WHAT'S 
SPINNING 

(Continued  jroin  -page  4) 

for  their  bread  and  butter.  People  like 
that  don't  poof  in  the  pan  and   fade  out. 

Dccca's  10"  LP  record  of  the  sound 
track  from  "The  Glenn  Miller  Story"  is 
wonderful  stuff.  The  cuts  that  I've  heard 
are  so  close  to  Glenn's  original  recordings, 
they  send  shivers  up  and  down  my  spine. 
The  instrumentalists  have  even  copied 
most  of  the  solos  note  for  note.  About  a 
dozen  of  the  musicians  in  the  studio  band 
which  made  the  sound  track  are  from  his 
old  band,  and  one  of  his  arrangers,  Bill 
Finegan,  did  the  duties  for  these  Holly- 
wood versions.  That  is  one  movie  you 
should   be  able   to   enjoy   with   eyes  shut. 

Acir«'ss  Jennifer  Jones  seems  to  have 
talents  as  a  songplugger.  Each  of  her 
outstanding  pictures  has  produced  a  musi- 
cal success,  and  Columbia  is  recognizing 
this  happy  fact  by  saluting  her  in  a  special 
new  album  containing  the  theme  music 
from  her  screen  hits.  These  include 
"Ruby,"  "Since  You  Went  Away,"  "Duel 
in  the  Sun,"  "Song  of  Bernadette,"  and 
her  latest  one,  "The  Indiscretion  of  an 
American  Wife." 

Further  sewing  up  the  market  on  the 
"Indiscretion"  number,  Columbia  has  is- 
sued recordings  of  it  by  Paul  Weston, 
who  composed  it,  and  by  a  team  made  up 
of  two  newcomers  named  Jo  Stafford  and 
Liberace!  Weston  also  has  recorded  on 
the  Columbia  label  another  tune  from  the 
picture,  "Autumn   in  Rome." 

Pianist  Walter  Gieseking  is  now  record- 
ing on  the  new  Angel  classical  label,  and 
two  recent  records  which  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  everyone  are  those  containing 
the  four  most  popular  of  Beethoven's  so- 
natas. Anyone  with  even  a  passing  inter- 
est in  serious  music  is  familiar  with 
these  selections:  "Pathetique,"  "Moonlight," 
"Waldstein"  and  "Appassionata."  Each  so- 
nata is  complete  on  one  side  of  the  record 
(Angel  35024  and  35025).  The  great  com- 
poser shows  his  warmth  and  feeling  for 
beauty  in  these  four  sonatas,  and  they  are 
an  excellent  introduction  to  his  heavier 
concertos  and  symphonies. 

Angel,  by  the  way,  has  pulled  a  clever 
stunt  in  its  packaging  of  long-playing 
classical  records.  For  the  standard  price 
of  the  regular  12"  LP's,  Angel  gives  a 
record  which  is  sealed  in  cellophane  at 
the  factory,  where  it  was  inspected  pre- 
vious to  packaging. 

At  the  same  time,  realizing  that  many 
music  lovers  are  on  a  budget,  they  have 
also  offered  a  thrift  package  containing  the 
same  record,  but  without  notes,  libretto, 
or  fancy  illustration,  but  in  a  sturdy  en- 
velope; all  this  for  one  dollar  less  than  the 
price  of  the  regular  "perfectionist  pack- 
age." Reports  are  they've  had  good  reac- 
tions to  this  move,  especially  from  music 
students  and  couples  of  "modest  means." 

I  just  got  a  copy  of  an  advance  record- 
ing Louis  "Play  It  Pretty  For  The  People" 
Prima  has  made  for  the  Equity  label.  One 
side  is  a  new  waxing  of  "Please  No 
Squeeza  Da  Banana,"  a  tune  he  made  a 
big  hit  with  during  the  war.  It  should  be 
as  big  this  time.  The  other  side  is  a  novelty 
arrangement  of  "Darktown  Strutters' 
Ball,"  and  the  second  and  third  choruses 
are  in  Italian  and  Yiddish.  And,  unlike 
some  foreign  language  lyrics  these  days, 
these  bear  translation  by  anyone. 

There,  that  should  hold  you  for  a  month! 
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You  cast  the  votes,  you  elected  your  own 

favorites — and  sprang  some  surprises! — in  our 

seventh  annual  poll  of  listeners  and  viewers 


FAVORITE  TV  COMEDY  SHOW 

Colgate  Comedy  Hour  (NBC-TV)  stars  such 
ace  comics  as  Dean  Martin  and  Jerry  Lewis. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  WOMEN'S  SHOW 

Queen  For  A  Day  (Mutual)  and  emcee  Jack 
Bailey  make  Cinderella  dreams  come  true. 


FAVORITE  TV  QUIZ  SHOW 

What's  My  Line?  (CBS-TV)  tests  wits  of  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  Steve 
Allen,  Arlene  Francis,  Bennett  Cerf — and  moderation  of  John  Daly. 


A  listeners'  poll  was  a  revolutionary  idea  when,  in 
September,  1947,  this  magazine  announced  its  plan 
to  act  as  a  ballot-counting  bureau  to  enable  you 
reader-listeners  to  name  your  favorite  stars  and  programs. 

Introducing  the  annual  Awards,  we  pointed  out:  "There 
have  been  many  polls  of  radio  editors,  columnists  and 
critics,  but  no  regular  way  has  existed  for  you  listeners 
to  express  your  views.  .  .  .  Now  Radio  Mirror  takes  a 
hand  to  give  you  a  chance  to  make  your  opinion  felt, 
your  voice  heard." 

Today,  broadcasters  listen  to  and  take  heed  of  this 
expression  of  your  views.   By  your  ballots,  you  have  often 
changed  the  status  of  shows  and  performers.   On  the 
strength  of  your  Awards,  sponsors  have  often  renewed 
and  improved  contracts.   Some  of  the  featured  players 

see  following  pages  for  more  AWARD  WINNERS 
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RADIO-TV  MIRROR 


you  have  noticed  have  emerged  as  independent 
stars  with  new  shows  built  around  them. 

Your  chosen  stars  and  the  program  staffs  greatly 
appreciate  what  you  have  done.  The  editors  and 
publisher  of  Radio-TV  Mirror  add  their  own 
"Thank  you!" — for  your  ballots  also  have  been 
important  to  us. 

You  have  made  the  Radio-TV  Mdiror  Award 
one  to  be  treasured  by  winners,  envied  by 
losers,  for  it  is  backed  by  unique  authority — the 
authority  which  you  readers  confer. 

Just  as  it  was  at  the  outset,  this  still  remains 
the  only  nation-wide  poll  by  which  you  listeners 
and  viewers  elect  your  favorite  stars  and  programs. 

In  your  1953-54  balloting,  most  of  you  voted 
what,  in  politics,  would  be  termed  a  "split  ticket." 
You  appeared  to  make  a  conscious  effort  to 
spread  the  honors  around  to  include  more 
names,  more  programs. 

For  instance:  While  you  gave  Arthur  Godfrey 
a  vote  of  confidence  by  again  naming  Arthur 
Godjrey  And  His  Friends  the  best  program  in 
all  television,  you  also  indicated  that  this  year 
he  had  stronger  competition  for  your  attention. 
In  1952,  and  again  in  (Continued  on  page   86) 


FAVORITE  RADIO  MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES 

Art  Linlcletter's  People  Are  Funny  (CBS  Radio)  and  House  Party 
(CBS-TV  and  Radio)  prove  his  winning  ways  with  'most  everyone. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  DAYTIME  NON-SERIAL  SHOW 

Don  McNeill's  Breakfast  Club  (ABC  Radio  and  ABC-TV),  with 
gay  "Aunt  Franny"  Allison,  brightens  the  morning  for  millions. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  FEMALE  SINGER 

Dinah  Shore  (heard  on  both  NBC  Radio  and  NBC- 
TV)  still  weaves  magic  tor  America's  ears — and  heart. 
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AWARD  WINNERS,  1353-54 
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FAVORITE  TV  TALENT-AUDITION  SHOW 

Ted  Mack's  Original  Amateur  Hour  (NBC-TV)  spans  an  era  of  talent  and  opportunity.  "Jerry's  Capettes,"  New  Jersey  danc- 
ing trio,  are  teen-age  students  of  Jerry  Love — who  got  her  own  big  chance  on  the  Hour  with  the  late  Major  Bowes  years  ago. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM 

Adventures  Of  Ossie  And  Harriet  (ABC  Radio  and 
TV)  reflects  the  real-life  happiness  of  the  Nelsons. 


FAVORITE  TV  DRAMATIC  SHOW 

Mama  (CBS-TV),  as  played  by  Peggy  Wood,  has  a 
family  of  viewers  almost  as   large   as  the   census! 
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"Projects"   are   an   O'Sullivan    hobby — as   daughter 
Kathleen   and  wife  Jan   demonstrate   at  the  farm. 


"Time  out":  Supervisor  Terry  with  all  three  of  his 
daughters — left  to  right — Molly,   Kathleen,   Colleen. 


Happy  is 
their  day 

When  work's  fun — and  shared 

with  one  you  love — 

life  couldn't  be  more  exciting 

By  GLADYS  HALL 


They    had    their    picture    taken — blonde 
Jan    Miner    and    her    husband,    dark    Terry 
O'Sullivan — wearing  matching  leather 
jackets,  holding  an  old  wagon  wheel,  a  sweep 
of  sky,  cloudless  and  blue  behind  them.  .  .  . 

"Suddenly,"  Jan  said,  "the  old  wagon  wheel — 
late  of  the  barn  at  Hilltop  House — took  on, 
in  our  eyes,  a  sort  of  symbolic  significance, 
became  .  .  .  the  wheel  of  fortune.    Our  fortune — 
Terry's  and  mine — which  has  taken  such 
a  turn  in  our  favor,  during  this  past  year. 

"Work-wise,   for    instance,   we're    happy.     In 
addition  to  our  'regular'  jobs — my  Julie  Nixon 
on  CBS  Radio's  Hilltop  House  and  Terry's 
Arthur  Tate  on  CBS-TV's  Search  For  Tomorrow— 
the  CBS  Radio  nighttime  show,  Casey,  Crime 
Photographer,  is  back  on  the  air,  and  Annie  is 
one  of  my  favorite  roles.    Terry  announces 
the  new  Du  Mont  TV  show,  Dollar  A  Second — 
emceed  by  Jan  Murray — and  it's  a  hit.    And 
on  ABC-TV  he  announces  Leave  It  To  The  Girls, 
which  has  always  been  a  favorite  with  fans. 
I've  signed  a  wonderful  new  TV  contract,  too. 
Although  this  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage 
of  'what-to-do'  and  'how-to-do  it,'  it  has  a 
big  and  exciting  potential.  (Continued  on  pagelOl) 

Jan  Miner  is  Julie  Nixon  in  Hilltop  House,  CBS  Radio,  M-F, 
3  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  makers 
of  Alka-Seltzer.  Terry  O'Sullivan  is  Arthur  Tate  in  Search 
FfiT  Tomorrow,  CBS-TV,  M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by 
Procter  &  Gamble  for  Joy,  Spic  and  Span,  Cheer,  Shasta. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  DAYTIME  SERIAL  ACTRESS  *  FAVORITE  TV  DAYTIME  SERIAL  ACTOR 
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JAN  MINER  and  TERRY  O'SULLIVAN 


GIVING 

IS 
LIVING 


Whether  on  Truth  Or  Consequences  or  This  Is  Your  Life,  Ralph  Edwards 
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[JEW     MEXICO 


Left — even   live  elephants  aren't  an 

unusual  spectacle  on  Ralph's  Truth  Or  Consequences. 

Below — Dinah  Shore  registers  the  typical 

surprise  of  all  his  subjects  on  This  Is  Your  Life. 


knows  the  thrill  of  helping  others 


By 
BUD  GOODE 


Ralph  Edwards  looked  up  at  the  sun- 
flashed  marble  sign:  "Carrie  Tingley 
Memorial  Children's  Hospital."  Every 
year,  when  Ralph  brought  his  Truth  Or  Con- 
sequences gang  to  Truth  or  Consequences, 
New  Mexico,  he  visited  the  little  hospital. 
The  hospital  was  the  reason  for  their  visit 
.  .  .  the  proceeds  from  the  show  and  the 
town's  festival  week  went  to  its  support. 

Inside  the  ward,  Ralph  looked  down  at 


a  little  Indian  girl  in  the  first  bed.  Confined 
to  the  bed  because  of  club  feet,  her  world 
seemed  always  to  have  been  the  white  walls 
and  the  expanse  of  white  sheet. 

She  was  only  three  years  old  .  .  .  and  the 
prison  of  a  bed  had  kept  her  small  for  her 
age.  But,  even  with  these  few  years,  she  had 
the  stoic  face  of  her  Hopi  ancestors.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  pain  and  suffering  pressured 
those  onyx  eyes,   (Continued  on  page  81) 


Truth  Or  Consequences  is  heard  on  NBC  Radio,  Thursday,  9  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  the  Pet  Milk  Company.  This 
Is  Your  Life  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Wednesday,  10  P.M.  EST,  for  Hazel  Bishop's  Long-Lasting  Color  Cosmetics. 


Mayor  J.  G.  Mims  gives  Ralph  a 
well-deserved  key  to  the  New  Mexico 
town  named  Truth  or  Consequences. 


FAVORITE    RADIO    QUIZMASTER 


GIVING 

IS 
LIVING 


Whether  on  Truth  Or  Consequences  or  This  Is  Your  Life,  Ralph  Edwards 


knows  the  thrill  of  helping  others 


By 
BUD  GOODE 


Ralph  Edwards  looked  up  at  the  sun- 
flashed  marble  sign:  "Carrie  Tingley 
Memorial  Children's  Hospital."  Every 
year,  when  Ralph  brought  his  Truth  Or  Con- 
sequences gang  to  Truth  or  Consequences, 
New  Mexico,  he  visited  the  little  hospital.' 
The  hospital  was  the  reason  for  their  visit 
.  .  .the  proceeds  from  the  show  and  the 
town's  festival  week  went  to  its  support. 
Inside  the  ward,  Ralph  looked  down  at 


a  little  Indian  girl  in  the  first  bed.  Confined 
to  the  bed  because  of  club  feet,  her  world 
seemed  always  to  have  been  the  white  walls 
and  the  expanse  of  white  sheet. 

She  was  only  three  years  old  .  .  .  and  the 
prison  of  a  bed  had  kept  her  small  for  her 
age.  But,  even  with  these  few  years,  she  had 
the  stoic  face  of  her  Hopi  ancestors.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  pain  and  suffering  pressured 
those  onyx  eyes,   (Continued  on  page  81) 
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Mayor  J.  S.  Mims  gives  Ralph  a 
well-deserved  key  to  the  New  Mexico 
town  named  Truth  or  Consequences. 


FAVORITE    RADIO    QUIZMASTER     * 


EW     MEXICO 


Out  of  my  awareness  of  life's  problems— knowing  that  my  estranged  wife,  Kathy, 
>uld  overhear  each  word— I  tried  to  find  the  answer  that  would  help  Dan  Peters. 


FAVORITE  TV   DAYTIME   SERIAL   SHOW 


The 

Guiding 

Light 


Somewhere,  within  each  of  us,  there  is  a  source  of  inner  strength  and  spiritual  rebirth 


By  DR.  DICK  GRANT 


We  all  see  other  people's  problems  in  relation 
to  our  own,  and  I  presume  this  was  why — on 
this  particular  day — I  hesitated  as  I  went  to 
meet  Dan  Peters  in  the  hospital  reception  room.  It's 
peculiar  how  things  can  go  all  wrong  with  living! 
For  instance,  when  I  married  Kathy,  I  couldn't  have 
been  more  certain  of  my  love  for  her  .  .  .  today,  we 
were  determined  to  seek  an  annulment,  because  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  surrounding  our  mar- 
riage. I  didn't  have  the  excuse  Dan  Peters  had — only 
the  excuse  of  events  which  had  become  unbearable. 
.  .  .  As  I  approached  Dan  Peters,  however,  I  knew 
what  I  must  do — for,  in  this  instance,  Dan  had  every 
chance  to  fight  through  to  happiness.  He  had  the 
love  of  Peggy  Ryan,  his  operation  had  been  a  suc- 
cess, and  now,  if  he  could  just  get  started  on  the 
right  road,  he  could  be  one  of  our  better  citizens. 
The  smile  on  my  face  was  not  for  Dan  alone.  Rather, 
it  was  for  the  days  when  I  had  observed  the  grow- 
ing love  which  Peggy  had  for  Dan  .  .  .  the  days 
before  Dan's  operation — the  days  when  his  ugly  scar 
had  made  him  feel  that  he  was  unwanted,  unloved. 
If  I  could  just  bring  this  point  home  was  the  thought 
that  crossed  my  mind.  .  .  .  "Dan,  I  want  to  talk  to 
you — talk  seriously  about  the  future,"  I  said  to  him. 
He  turned  his  head  slightly  away  from  me,  toward 
the  wall,  as  he  waited  for  me  to  go  on.  At  that 
moment,  I  became  aware  that  Kathy  had  come  into 


the  room  behind  me.  She  paused  there  in  the  door- 
way, and  I  faltered — then  decided  to  continue  as 
though  I  hadn't  noticed  her  presence.  Perhaps,  I 
thought,  what  would  be  good  for  Dan  might  also 
be  good  for  Kathy  .  .  .  for  Dan  and  Peggy,  for  Kathy 
— and  myself.  A  little  hesitant,  a  little  embarrassed, 
I  proceeded  to  speak  the  thoughts  that  had  been 
gnawing  at  my  mind:  "Your  operation  has  been  a 
success,  Dan.  Never  again  need  you  worry  that 
anyone  will  notice  your  scar  first  and  you  next.  .  .  . 
But  there  are  some  things  that  surgery  cannot  re- 
move— or,  rather,  that  only  a  surgeon  of  the  soul 
could  amputate.  Those  are  the  scars  that  you  still 
carry  within  you,  Dan.  Only  you  yourself  can 
remove  those  forever.  There  is  no  ultimate  good 
in  outward  rehabilitation  alone  .  .  .  there  must  be 
inward  rehabilitation.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us, 
within  each  of  us  there  is  an  inner  Light,  a  Guiding 
Light  which  can  accomplish  this  regeneration.  Let 
it  shine  from  you.  Live  with  it,  grow  with  it,  and 
then  you  and  Peggy  will  have  a  fighting  chance  for 
happiness." 

The  Guiding  Light  is  seen  over  CBS-TV,  M-F,  at  12:45  P.M., 
and  heard  over  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  at  1:45  P.M.;  both  EST, 
sponsored  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company.  Pictured  at 
the  left  are  Paul  Ballantine  in  the  role  of  Dan  Peters,  Jim 
Lipton  as  Dr.  Dick  Grant,  Susan  Douglas  as  Kathy  Grant. 
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Warren  Hull  (opposite  page  and  above,  right) 
and  contestants  listen  to  the  Heartline  which 
brings  words  of  cheer  from   across  the   nation. 


Announcer. Ralph  Paul  and  emcee  Warren  Hull  give 
celebrity-guest  Wendy  Barrie  the  sign  that  she's 
won  $500  for  a  worthy  cause,  as  a  "helping  hand." 


STRIKE  IT  RICH! 


The  program  where  a 
second  chance  is  the  rule 
instead  of  the  exception 

By  MARY  TEMPLE 


Mrs.  Mary  West,  "flower  lady"  of  Atlanta,  had  to 
support  her  grandchildren  during  the  flower-less 
winter — and  so  Strike  It  Rich  came  to  her  rescue. 


The  most  amazing  thing  about  Strike  It  Rich 
is  that  those  who  work  on  it  never  cease 
to  be  amazed  by  the  miracles  that  happen 
every  day.  Not  even  Warren  Hull,  who  helps 
make  them  happen  by  his  patient  and 
sympathetic  listening  to  the  stories  of  the 
contestants  and  by  his  way  of  putting  them 
at  ease  during  the  questions.    Miracles  also 
never  cease  to  amaze  producer  Walt  Framer, 
associate  producer  Joe  Gottlieb,  director  Paul 
Alter,  the  cameramen  and  the  crew,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  staff. 

Everybody  has  a  hand  in  the  show  and  an 
enormous  interest  (Continued  on  page  96  ) 


Strike  It  Rich  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  M-F,  at  11:30  A.M. 
—also  Wed.,  at  9  P.M.— and  heard  on  NBC  Radio,  M-F, 
11  A.M.  All  EST,  sponsored  by  Colgate-Palmolive  Co. 


FAVORITE  TV  AUDIENCE-PARTICIPATION  SHOW 
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'Lee  Lion" — whose 


Ken  Carson,  Durward  Kirby,  Garry  Moore  and  Denise  Lor,  with  tiny 

bite  is  much  bigger  than  his  monkey-bark  (hence  the  stout  gloves  on  Garry  s  hands)! 


FAVORITE  TV  DAYTIME  NON-SERIAL  SHOW 


PRINCE  OF  A  FELLOW 


Garry  Moore  s  friendship  is 

as  warm  as  a  cherished  memory, 

as  sure  as  tomorrow's  dawn 

By  MARTIN  COHEN 


Garry  Moore  is  no  star,  absolutely 
not — although    there    is    evidence 
to  the  contrary.    This  is  the 
fourth  year  in  a  row  he  has  won  a 
Radio-TV  Mirror  Award,  based  solely 
on  votes  by  TViewers — and  where 
could  one  find  a  better  authority  for 
stardom?    On  the  other  hand,  the 
authority  who  tells  you  that  Garry's 
bright  light  is  Mazda,  and  not  celestial, 
is  Mr.  Moore  himself. 

"I  don't  know  (Continued  on  page  99) 


Garry   doesn't   consider   himself   a    star,    pre- 
fers    "real     people"     like     Ken     and     Denise. 


The  Garry  Moore  Show,  CBS-TV,  M-F,  1:30  P.M. 
EST,  for  Masland  Rugs,  Pacific  Mills,  Swift  & 
Co.,  Ballard's  Biscuits,  Bristol-Myers,  Hoover 
Vacuum,  Best  Foods,  Seeman  Bros.,  Kellogg  Co., 
Norge,  Soilax,  Mystik  Tape,  Uncle  Ben's  Rice. 
Garry  also  emcees  Tve  Got  A  Secret,  CBS-TV, 
Wed.,  9:30  P.M.  EST,  for  Cavalier  Cigarettes. 


Zoologist  Ivan  Sanderson's  "Lee  Lion"  is  one  of  many 
scene-stealers  with  whom   Garry  shares  his  program. 


Co-workers  like  Shirley  Reeser  and  Howard  Smith 
can  testify  that  Garry's  truly  "real  people,"  too. 
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OF  HELEN  TRENT 


As  Loretta  showed  her  designs 
to  Brett  Chapman,  Helen 
was  certain  that  the  girl's 
warm  smile  held  no  danger 
to  her  own  interest  in  Brett. 


Helen's  interest  in  Brett  continues  to  grow  daily, 
despite  the  danger  posed  by  her  new  assistant 


Helen  Trent  frowned  as  she  sat  at  her  desk  in  the  Jeff  Brady  Studio. 
She  was  still  disturbed  by  her  meeting  the  night  before  with  Gil 
Whitney.  Still  deeply  in  love  with  Helen,  Gil  had  been  excited 
as  he'd  told  her  of  his  wife  Cynthia's  sudden  interest  in  another  man. 
Now,  after  Gil's  many  years  of  pleading  for  a  divorce,  Cynthia  was  show- 
ing signs  of  reasonableness.  Gil  had  searched  Helen's  face  for  reflections 
of  the  happiness  he  hoped  she  would  share  with  him.  Then,  bitterly  aware 
of  the  important  role  Brett  Chapman  now  played  in  Helen's  life,  the 
frantic  Gil  had  pleaded  with  Helen  to  wait  until  he  was  able  to  work  out 
his  problem  with  Cynthia.  Before  Brett  Chapman  had  arrived  on  the 
scene,  Helen  would  have  responded  readily.  Now,  she  found  it  strangely 
difficult  to  give  Gil  the  answer  he  sought.  .  .  .  Helen's  troubled  thoughts 
were  interrupted  as  her  new  assistant,  Loretta  Cole,  brought  some 
sketches  for  her  approval.  Helen  was  pleased  with  Loretta's  work  and 
with  Loretta  herself.  After  reconciling  Brett  to  his  son  Richie's  theat- 
rical ambitions,  Helen  had  gone  one  step  further  and  introduced  Richie 
to  Loretta.  Helen  had  thought  the  two  young  people  would  enjoy  each 
other's  company  and,  indeed,  they  now  spent  much  time  together.  .  .  . 
For  a  brief  instant,  Helen  remembered  her  friend  Lydia's  suspicions  that 
Loretta  was  even  more  anxious  to  share  Brett's  company  than  Richie's. 
But  Helen  dismissed  her  friend's  fears  that  Loretta  might  have  plans  of 
her  own  that  included  the  father  rather  than  the  son.  Helen's  own  sense 
of  loyalty  and  good  faith  made  her  shrug  off  the  warning  that  Loretta 
was  dangerous.  .  .  .  The  morning  passed  quickly  in  working  over  the 
sketches  and  Helen,  once  again  absorbed  in  her  work,  was  surprised  to 
glance  up  and  see  Brett  grinning  at  her  from  the  office  doorway.  But 
their  date  had  been  far  from  forgotten  by  Helen.  She  returned  the  grin, 
then  heard  Loretta  call  a  greeting  to  Brett.  Helen  urged  him  to  look  at 
her  assistant's  sketches  and  was  untroubled  at  the  invitation  to  Brett 
in  Loretta's  smile.  .  .  .  Helen  regarded  herself  in  the  mirror,  pleased  with 
the  effect  of  her  costume.  But  once  again  she  found  herself  wondering 
at  the  deep  pleasure  she  found  in  Brett's  company  and  the  glow  with 
which  she  looked  forward  to  their  frequent  meetings.  Could  it  be  that 
the  long  years  of  waiting  have  dimmed  Helen's  interest  in  Gil  Whitney 
and  are  now  preparing  her  to  think  seriously  about  a  future  with  an- 
other man? 

The  Romance  of  Helen  Trent,  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  White- 
hall Pharmacal  Co.  and  Boyle-Midway,  Inc.  Seen  here,  as  heard  on  the  air,  are  Julie 
Stevens  as  Helen  Trent,  Karl  Weber  as  Brett  Chapman,  Treva  Frazee  as  Loretta  Cole. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  DAYTIME  SERIAL  SHOW 
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Our  boyhood  "sings"  were 
simple,  but  Bob  now  leads 
a  whole  family  orchestra! 
(Bob  at  the  sax;  his  wife 
Dolores,  the  piano;  Tony, 
tuba;  Kelly  and  Nora,  uku- 
leles; Linda  at  the  harp.) 


THANKS  FOR  THE  MEMORY 


My  brother  Bob  proved 
Mother  knew  best — no  matter 
what  the  neighbors  said 


By  JACK  HOPE 

There  were  seven  of  us  boys  in  the  Hope 
family,  Ivor,  Jim,  Fred,  me   (Jack),  Les 
(Bob),  Sid,  and  George.     We  were  a  wild 
bunch  of  brats,  and  some  of  our  neighbors 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  said  the  future  of  "those 
Hope  boys"  looked  hopeless.    But  our  mother, 
the  greatest  woman  who  ever  lived,  didn't 
agree.    She  believed  in  us.    Our  future,  if 
anything,  she  said  looked  hopeful. 

Our  mother's  faith  in  us  is  one  of  our  fondest 
memories.    She  raised  seven  good  boys,  a 
tough  job,  but  she  did  it  with  a  gentle  hand, 
a  gentle  tongue  and   (Continued  on  page  106) 


Bob  Hope  stars  in  three  shows:  Nighttime  radio,  NBC, 
Fri.,  8:30  P.M.,  for  the  American  Dairy  Association. 
Daytime  radio,  NBC,  M-F,  10:30  A.M.,  and  every-fourth- 
week  television,  NBC-TV,  Tues.  (April  13) ,  8  P.M.,  for 
Jell-0  and  other  General  Foods  products.   (ALL  EST.) 


Still    pals — in    spite    of    all — Bob    and     myself    (left). 


FAVORITE  RADIO  COMEDIAN 


My  heartfelt  thanks  go 

out  to  you — with  the  greatest 

lesson  I  ever  learned: 


HAVE  FAITH  IN  YOURSELF 


By  LORETTA  YOUNG 


You  have  to  believe  in  yourself  if  you 
want  to  be  a   success  in  life.    It  doesn't 
make  any  difference  if  you  want  to  be 
a  successful  actress,  engineer,  or  housewife. 
Believing  in  yourself  is  the  keystone  in  any 
field  of  endeavor. 

By  believing  in  yourself,  I  mean  you  have  to 
have  the  courage  of  your  convictions.    If 
you  think  something  is  right  for  you,  then  you 
must  stick  to  it  like  chewing  gum — even  , 

though  well-wishers  would  deter  you.  If.  you 
fail  to  stick  by  your  belief,  then  you  will  find 
yourself  bobbing  like  a  cork  in  the  flood. 

There  was  a  time  during  my  teens  when 
I  didn't  have  faith  in  myself.  Teenagers  are 
sometimes  dissatisfied  with  their  own 
appearance  or  lack  confidence  in  their  own 
abilities.  In  short,  they  lack  faith  in  themselves. 

When  I  was  a  teenager,  Corinne  Griffith 
was  the  biggest  star  of  the  day.    She  was  my 
idol,  too.   Not  having  faith  in  my  own 
personality,  I  copied  Corinne's.    I  dressed  like 
her,  wore  my  hair  like  hers,  mimicked  her 
mannerisms. 

One  day  the  head  of  the  studio  visited  my  set. 
I  felt  his  eyes  on  me.    (My  Corinne  Griffith 
act,  I  thought,  is  making  a  real  impression.) 
When  the  executive  called  me  over,  I  walked 
up  just  as  Corinne  Griffith  would,  expecting  to 
hear  warm  words  of  praise.  I  couldn't  have 
been  less  right.    "Loretta,"  he  said  kindly, 
"you  should  believe  in  yourself.  Don't  you  think 
it  would  be  better  to  be  a  'real'  Loretta 
Young — not  an   (Continued  on  page  y4) 


The  Loretta  Young  Show,  on  NBC-TV,  Sun.,  10  P.M.  EST, 
is  sponsored  by  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  for  Tide  and  Lilt. 


Television  was  an  uncharted  pattern  for  me — a  challenge. 


FAVORITE  TV  DRAMATIC  ACTRESS 
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Great  talent  and  showmanship  have  brought  rich 
rewards  to  Ted  and  Kate — and  to  their  audiences. 


Many  Happy 


Kate  Smith,  Ted  Collins  and  their  wonderful  show 


By  FRANCES  KISH 


The  first  of  May  is  an  anniversary  date  on  The  Kate  Smith 
Hour.  A  double  anniversary.  For  one  thing,  it's  Kate's 
birthday.  For  another,  this  year  it  marks  the  beginning 
of  her  twenty-fourth  year  of  broadcasting  and  her  show- 
business  partnership  with  Ted  Collins  ...  a  business  agree- 
ment that  has  almost  become  a  legend,  so  steadfastly  has  it 
stood  for  twenty-four  years — although  it  began  with  only  a 
handshake  to  confirm  it,  and  that  has  been  its  basis  ever  since. 
"We  agreed  that  I  was  to  do  the  singing,  and  that  Ted  would 
do  the  rest,"  Kate  says.   That's  the  way  it  has  been. 

It  may  be  on  this  anniversary  program  that  Kate  will  once 
again  sing  the  first  four  songs  she  did  on  the  air  that  May  first 
of  the  year  1931— "By  the  River  St.  Marie,"  "Please  Don't 
Talk  about  Me  when  I'm  Gone,"  "Dream  a  Little  Dream  of 
Me,"  and  "I  Surrender,  Dear."  Perhaps  she  will  sing  "God 
Bless  America,"  the  stirring  Irving  Berlin  song  which  she 
launched  and  started  on  its  way  to  fame.  Anyhow,  it  will  be 


The  Kate  Smith  Hour,  with  Ted  Collins'  famous  "Cracker  Barrel,"  is  seen 


*'' 


t, 


Everybody  listens  as  Kate 
sings  with   her  gifted   company — the 
Showtimers  (left),  the  Kateds 
(center)  and  the  Katydids  (right). 


Returns 


win  a  heartier  welcome  with  each  anniversary 


a  happy  and  sentimental  day  and  many  a  television  viewer 
will  remember  the  days  when  Kate  Smith  was  a  warm,  strong 
voice  coming  through  the  radio  and  bringing  with  it  the  pic- 
ture of  a  warm,  strong  personality  .  .  .  friendly,  vivacious — 
and  exactly  like  the  Kate  they  have  come  to  know  on  TV. 
For  times  have  changed,  but  not  Kate  Smith.  Not  in  the 
essential  things. 

They  say  about  some  show-business  performers  that,  even 
if  their  success  doesn't  go  to  their  heads,  it  often  goes  to  the 
heads  of  the  folks  who  surround  them — the  people  who  work 
with  and  for  them.  In  Kate's  case,  and  in  Ted's,  not  even  this 
is  true.  You  never  saw  a  cast  and  crew  and  staff  who  work 
harder  and  put  on  less  airs.  Kate  herself,  although  the  years 
have  made  her  a  famous  and  fabulous  performer,  is  still  a  sort 
of  plain,  wholesome,  housewife  type  at  heart.  She  chooses  a 
cotton  apron-dress  to  slip  into  after  the  show,  rather  than 
a  frou-frou  negligee,  and  she  wears  (Continued  on  page  88) 


Only    a   showman    like   Ted    could    have    realized 
that  people  were  ready  for  "The  Cracker  Barrel." 


m  NBC-TV,  Mon.  through  Fri.,  3  P.M.  EST,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 


FAVORITE  TV  WOMEN'S   SHOW 


Everybody  listens  as  Kate 
sings  with   her  gifted  company-rhe 
ihowtimers  (left),  the  Kateds 
(center)  and  the  Katydids  (right) 


Great  talent  and  showmanship  have  brought  rich 
rewords  to  Ted  and  Kate — and  to  their  audiences. 


Many  Happy 


Kate  Smith,  Ted  Collins  and  their  wonderful  show 


By  FRANCES  KISH 

The  first  of  May  is  an  anniversary  date  on  The  Kate  Smith. 
Hour.  A  double  anniversary.  For  one  thing,  it's  Kate's 
birthday.  For  another,  this  year  it  marks  the  beginning 
of  her  twenty-fourth  year  of  broadcasting  and  her  show- 
business  partnership  with  Ted  Collins  ...  a  business  agree- 
ment that  has  almost  become  a  legend,  so  steadfastly  has  it 
stood  for  twenty-four  years— although  it  began  with  only  a 
handshake  to  confirm  it,  and  that  has  been  its  basis  ever  since. 
We  agreed  that  I  was  to  do  the  singing,  and  that  Ted  would 
do  the  rest,"  Kate  says.   That's  the  way  it  has  been. 

It  may  be  on  this  anniversary  program  that  Kate  will  once 
again  sing  the  first  four  songs  she  did  on  the  air  that  May  first 
of  the  year  1931— "By  the  River  St.  Marie,"  "Please  Don't 
talk  about  Me  when  I'm  Gone,"  "Dream  a  Little  Dream  of 
Me,  and  "I  Surrender,  Dear."  Perhaps  she  will  sing  "God 
Bless  America,"  the  stirring  Irving  Berlin  song  which  she 
launched  and  started  on  its  way  to  fame.  Anyhow,  it  will  be 

The  Kale  Smith  Hour,  with  Ted  Collins'  famous  "Cracker  Barrel," 


Return 


win  a  heartier  welcome  with  each  anniversary 


a  happy  and  sentimental  day  and  many  a  television  viewer 
will  remember  the  days  when  Kate  Smith  was  a  warm,  strong 
voice  coming  through  the  radio  and  bringing  with  it  the  pic- 
ture of  a  warm,  strong  personality  .  .  .  friendly,  vivacious— 
and  exactly  like  the  Kate  they  have  come  to  know  on  TV. 
For  times  have  changed,  but  not  Kate  Smith.  Not  in  the 
essential  things. 

They  say  about  some  show-business  performers  that,  even 
if  their  success  doesn't  go  to  their  heads,  it  often  goes  to  the 
heads  of  the  folks  who  surround  them— the  people  who  work 
with  and  for  them.  In  Kate's  case,  and  in  Ted's,  not  even  this 
is  true.  You  never  saw  a  cast  and  crew  and  staff  who  work 
harder  and  put  on  less  airs.  Kate  herself,  although  the  years 
have  made  her  a  famous  and  fabulous  performer,  is  still  a  sort 
of  plain,  wholesome,  housewife  type  at  heart.  She  chooses  a 
cotton  apron-dress  to  slip  into  after  the  show,  rather  than 
a  frou-frou  negligee,  and  she  wears  (Continued  on  page  88) 


Only  a  showman   like   Ted   could   have    realized 
that  people  were  ready  for  "The  Cracker  Barrel." 


on  NBC-TV.  Mon.  through  Fri.,  3  P.M.  EST,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 


FAVORITE  TV  WOMEN'S  SHOW 


His    interest    in    music    is    serious — and    creative.     He 
composed  the  theme  for  his  show,   among   other  hits. 


"GRAND 
GUY" 

That's  what  they  all  say  about 

the  real  Jackie  Gleason, 

that  beloved  man  of  many  talents 


By  ELEANOR  POLLOCK 


as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  hold  their  sides  and  roar 
J\  with  laughter  during  that  magical  hour  on  Saturday 

night  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  when  their 
favorite  comedian  is  on  CBS-TV,  they  see  the  end  result 
of  hours  and  days  of  planning.  Every  little  detail  in  the 
show,  from  the  opening  number  of  the  June  Taylor 
dancers  to  the  closing  gag,  has  been  carefully  worked  out 
and  planned.  By  whom?  By  Jackie  Gleason  himself — 
and  that's  no  joke!  (Continued  on  page  91) 

The  Jackie  Gleason  Show,  CBS-TV,  Sat.,  8  P.M.  EST,  for  Schick 
Electric   Shavers,   Nescafe   Instant   Coffee,   Sheaffer   Snorkel   Pens. 


Gleason  also  rates  ace-high  with  Art  Carney  and  Aud- 
rey Meadows — who  know  he's  much  more  than  a  clown. 


Liveliest    of    all    the    week's    rehearsals    are    those    of    the 
June  Taylor    dancers.    (June    herself    in    background,    right.) 
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To  Jack  Webb  and  his  Sergeant 

Joe  Friday,  the  whole 

police   department   is   the   real 


POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 

DETECTIVE 
BUREAU 


HERO  OF  DRAGNET 


Ben  Alexander  and  Jack  Webb  are  true  to  life, 
as  Detective  Sgt.  Friday  and  partner  Frank  Smith. 


Jack  Webb's  performance  as  Sergeant  Joe  Friday, 
on  Dragnet,  not  only  wins  Jack  our  readers'  votes 
as  their  favorite  TV  dramatic  actor — it's  so 
convincing  that  many  people  think  Jack  is  actually 
a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Force! 

For  example,  there  was  a  letter  from  a  woman  in 
the  Mid-West  whose  sister  was  missing.   The  woman 
had  reason  to  believe  her  sister  had  run  away  to 
Los  Angeles,  so  in  her  letter  she  said:  ".  .  .  The 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  should  please  put  Sgt. 
Joe  Friday  on  the  matter  and  get  it  cleared  up 
once  and  for  all." 

In  another  case,  there  were  two  little  old  ladies 
whose  purses  had  been  snatched  in  a  Los  Angeles  bus 
depot.   Presenting  themselves  at  the  near-by  police 
station,  they  asked  for  Sergeant  Friday.  When  the  desk 
sergeant  inquired  about  the  nature  of  their  call,  they 
told  him  their  story,  insisting  that  Joe  Friday 
handle  their  case. 

The  sergeant  sent  them  down  to  the  robbery  division. 
It  took  the  lieutenant  in  (Continued  on  page  74) 


Jack  Webb  stars  in  Dragnet,  as  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Tburs.,  9  P.M. 
EST — heard  on  NBC  Radio,  Tues.,  9  P.M.  EST — both  sponsored 
by  Liggett  &  Meyers  Tobacco  Company  for  Chesterfield  Cigarettes. 


FAVORITE  TV  DRAMATIC  ACTOR  •   FAVORITE  TV  MYSTERY  SHOW 


M 


OUR 

MISS 

BROOKS 

Eve  Arden — Mrs.  Brooks  West, 

that  is — has  her  hands 

full  of  children  at  home,  too 


Eve  Arden  may  be  a  "spinster"  schoolteacher  on  CBS 
Radio  and  TV's  Our  Miss  Brooks,  but  her 
favorite  story  about  her  two  daughters — Liza,  9,  and 
Connie,  7 — shows  a  real  mother's  understanding: 
"My  husband  Brooks  West  and  I  have  stressed 
cooperation  between  the  girls.  All  sisters  go  through 
a  not-so-cooperative  age.   That's  where  ours  are  now. 

"One  way  this  lack  of  cooperation  shows  up  is  in 
their  tattling.   At  the  end  of  the  day,  we  all  get 
together  for  a  report  on  the  girls'  activities.   They 
know  out-and-out  tattling  doesn't  go.   But  the 
children  have  found  oblique  ways  of  getting  around  this 

"For  instance,  Liza  says,  'Oh,  Mother,  I  was  very 
good  in  ballet  today.  That  is,  until  Connie  tripped 
me  .  .  .'  Then  she  explains,  all  innocent-eyed,  'She 
was  just  too  close,  you  know  .  .  .' 

"We  get  the  point. 

"Connie,  with  her  lisp,  has  her  retaliatory  measures. 
'Mother,'  she  says,  T  wath  very  good,  too!   But 
Litha,  well!'  And  here,  with  a  hopeless  look  for  her 
sister,  she  breaks  into  the  (Continued  on  page  74) 


Eve  Arden  stars  in  Our  Miss  Brooks,  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  Sun., 
6 :30  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Colgate-Palmolive  Co. — and  seen  on 
CBS-TV,  Fri.,  9:30  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  General  Foods  Corp. 


Brooks  and  Eve  often  find  themselves  "in  the  mid- 
dle,"  between   lively   daughters   Connie   and    Liza! 


FAVORITE   RADIO  COMEDIENNE    •    FAVORITE  RADIO  COMEDY  SHOW 


FAVORITE  RADIO  DAYTIME  SERIAL  ACTOR 


Sandy    Becker    as 

Dr.  Jerry  Malone. 


A 


YOUNG 

DOCTOR 

MALONE 


I.  Unable  to  locate  Tracey  Adams,  Dr.  Jerry  Malone  shares  with 
Mother  Malone  his  sense  ot  loss  over  Tracey's  disappearance. 


.s  Jerry  Malone  savored  the  hot, 
strong  coffee  his  mother  had  poured  him, 
he  recalled  the  words  of  advice  Mother 
Malone  had  given  him  when  he  had  first 
started  his  career  as  a  doctor.  She  had 
told  him  then  that,  if  he  were  to  be  a 
good  doctor,  his  healing  must  go  beyond 
the  clinical  level — it  must  reach  the 
emotions  as  well.  Now,  her  wise  words 
echoed  Jerry's  strong  concern  for  both 
Tracey  Adams  and  Crystal  Williams.  .  .  . 
All  Jerry's  efforts  at  finding  the  missing 
Tracey  had  proved  futile.  The  volatile 
young  girl  had  disappeared  from  Three 
Oaks  as  abruptly  as  she  had  entered  it 
three  months  before,  when  she  had 
smashed  the  little  car  that  was  taking 
her  across  the  United  States  to  a  des- 
tination not  even  known  to  herself. 
Until  the  accident  that  had  severely  in- 
jured her  hand,  Tracey  had  simply  been 
traveling — searching  for  new  places  and 
new  people,  fleeing  from  lasting  attach- 
ments.   But,  during  the  time  that  Jerry 


2.  Meanwhile,  in  another  town,  Tracey's 
new  job  brings  her  additional  problems. 


) 


See  Next  Page  W 
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3.  As  his  search  for  Tracey  goes  on  in  vain,  Jerry  continues  to  lend  his  strength  and  wisdom  to  help  the  mentally 
upset  Gene  Williams   resolve   his   problems  and   establish  a  secure  life  for  his  wife  Crystal  and   their  child. 


Pictured  here,  in  their  original  roles,  are: 

Jerry  Malone Sandy  Becker 

Crystal  Williams Eileen  Palmer 

Gene  Williams Hal  Studer 

Mother  Malone Vera  Allen 

Tracey  Adams Margaret  Draper 

Dr.  Paul  Browne Wendell  Holmes 

Sam  Williams '.  .Martin  Blaine 

Young  Dr.  Malone,on  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  1:30  P.M.  EST, 
sponsored  by  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  for  Crisco  and  Joy. 


had  cared  for  her,  he  had  seen  beneath  her  bright,  laugh- 
ing, brave  surface  to  Tracey's  inner  restlessness  and  fears. 
Her  intelligence  and  charm  had  attracted  Jerry,  and  he 
had  sensed  her  deep  feeling  for  him  underneath  her  gay 
manner.  .  .  .Now,  Jerry  puzzled  over  Tracey's  compul- 
sion to  remain  rootless — a  compulsion  that  had  made 
her  change  to  Dr.  Paul  Browne  for  treatment  and  then 
to  disappear  completely  from  Three  Oaks.  Jerry  sighed, 
conscious  of  the  acute  sense  of  loss  over  Tracey's  disap- 
pearance^— while  Tracey,  unknown  to  her  friends  in 
Three  Oaks,  had  alighted  in  another  town  and  had  found 
work  as  a  secretary-companion  to  Mrs.  Eugenia  Morgan. 
A  ruthless  dowager  with  strong  contradictions  in  her 
personality,  Mrs.  Morgan  had  pounced  on  Tracey  as  a 
new  person  to  dominate  and  control.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
Jerry — renewed  in  spirit  by  his  quiet  daily  interlude 
with  Mother  Malone — left  to  call  on  Crystal  Williams. 
Five  months  ago,  when  Jerry  had  helped  Crystal  through 
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YOUNG  DOCTOR  MALONE 

{Continued) 


4.  Although  her  love  for  Gene  remains  strong,  Crystal 
fears  that  his  weakness  will  cloud  their  baby's  future. 


the  difficult  birth  of  her  child,  the  young  mother  had 
whispered  a  prayer  for  her  husband  Gene's  return. 
Gene  was  back  now,  but  the  mental  upsets,  the  nervous- 
ness and  tensions  that  had  driven  him  to  desert  Crystal, 
were  still  with  him.  It  was  a  long,  slow,  difficult  road 
ahead  for  Gene  if  he  were  ever  to  make  a  mature  adjust- 
ment to  his  physical  breakdown  and  problems.  As  al- 
ways, Crystal's  love  was  there  for  him  to  lean  on — but 
even  Crystal,  dreaming  of  the  bright  future  she  had 
planned  for  their  baby,  worried  whether  Gene's  mental 
turmoil  would  stand  in  the  way  of  family  happiness.  .  .  . 
As  he  drove  to  the  Williams  home,  Jerry  thought  of  the 
new  complications  facing  his  friends.  Throughout  this 
difficult  time,  Crystal  and  Gene  had  been  dependent  on 
Sam,  Gene's  father,  for  financial  support.  Now,  Gene 
felt  he  was  ready  to  resume  his  job  as  Sam's  assistant 
at  the  Springfield  plant.  But  Jerry,  remembering  the 
bitter  clashes  between  father  and  son,  was  convinced 
that  the  inevitable  haggling  and  continuous  dissension 
would  weaken  Gene's  chances  for  a  healthy  adjustment. 
.  .  .  Jerry  felt  within  himself  a  growing  maturity  and 
understanding — both  of  himself  and  the  people  around 
him.  But,  as  he  paused  at  the  Williams'  door,  he  won- 
dered if  he  had  yet  achieved  the  strength  and  wisdom 
needed  to  see  Gene  and  Crystal — as  well  as  Tracey 
— through  the  conflicts  and  crises  confronting  them. 


5.    Hoping    to    find    some    helpful    clues,    Jerry    visits 
Dr.  Paul  Browne,  who  had  last  attended  Tracey  Adams. 


6.  But  even  more  pressing  to  Jerry  is  finding  a  way 
to  erase  the  bitterness  between  Gene  and  his  father. 
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1    FAVORITE  TV  MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES    •    FAVORITE  TV  VARIETY  SHOW 


Crack  columnist  Ed  Sullivan 
believes  in  being  first  with  the 
best — that's  why  his  show  is 


TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN 


By  ED  MEYERSON 


Ed  Sullivan's  favorite  talent  scout — 
his  daughter,  Betty — was  excited. 
"Dad,"  she  said,  "I've  just  seen  the 
best  comedy  pair  since  Crosby  and 
Hope." 

Dad  was  interested.   He  had  only 
$1500  to  spend  on  his  first  TV  show,  and 
couldn't  quite  afford  Crosby  and  Hope. 

It  seemed  Betty  had  seen  her  candi- 
dates in  a  stage  show.    She  had  written 
down  their  names.  No,  Ed  had  never 
heard  of  them  before. 

"Great  act  for  the  kids,"  she  said. 
Being  seventeen  herself,  Betty  could 
remember  when  she  had  once  been 
a  kid  herself. 

That  did  it!    If  Ed's  Sunday-night 
variety  show  were  to  have  something  for 
everyone,  it  would  have  to  have 
something  for    (Continued  on  page   90) 


Ed  Sullivan's  Toast  Of  The  Town  is  seen  oyer 
CBS-TV,  every  Sunday,  from  8  to  9  P.M.  EST, 
as   sponsored   by   the   Lincoln-Mercury   Dealers. 


The   day's  work:   Ed    makes   plans   with    Mary    Ponterio 
of  CBS-TV  and  Jack  Babb  from  the  sponsor's  agency. 


The  day's  play:  Ed  relaxes  with  wife  Sylvia 
and  their  miniature  French  Poodle,  -Boje. 


Off  to  the  studio:  Brendan,  the  door  man, 
wishes  Mr.  Sullivan  the  luck  o'  the  Irish. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  North 


Richard's   real   wife   is    Evelyn   Ankers.     Daughter    DeeDee 
would  rather  watch  Mom  cook  than  see  Pop  kiss  Mrs.  North! 


Richard  Denning  and  Barbara 
Britton  find  their  ''double 
marriages  "  confusing — but  fun  ! 

By  BETTY  MILLS 


Barbara  Britton  and  Richard  Denning 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  North — Pam  and  Jerry — 
of  CBS  Radio  and  NBC-TV)  hurried 
from  their  radio  rehearsal  to  the  Brown 
Derby  for  lunch.   They  had  no  sooner  sat 
down  than  they  were  approached  by  a 
teenager. 

The  teenager  mouthed  the  words  as  Dick 
wrote  out,  "Best  wishes  from  Richard 
Denning."   Then  she  watched  Barbara  sign, 
"Good  luck  always,  Barbara  Britton." 

"Richard  Denning?    Barbara  Britton?" 
the  girl  queried  in  surprise.    "Aren't 
you  two  married?" 

"Why,  no,"  laughed  Dick.   "I  have  a  wife 
at  home  and  Barbara  has  a  husband. 
We're  just  married  on  the  show." 

"Well!"  said  the  teenager  indignantly. 
"You  certainly  act  like  it!"    Whereupon  she 
marched  off  as  if  she  had  been  hookwinked. 

Barbara  and  Dick  laughed.   This  was  not 
the  first  time  that  the  fans  had  thought 
they  were  real-life  husband  and  wife.  When 
they  settled  down  to  ordering  lunch  a 
moment  later,  you'd  have  had  every  reason 
to  believe  the  teenager  had  been  right. 

"What  are  you  going  to  have,  Barbara?" 
asked  Dick. 

"I'd  like  a  Cobb  salad.  How  about  you?" 

"The  shrimp  looks  good,"  said  Dick, 
eyeing  a  passing  tray. 

"Oh,  you  don't  want  shrimp,"  said  Barbara. 
"Why  don't  you  (Continued  on  page  84) 


Mr.  And  Mrs.  North,  starring  Richard  Denning  and 
Barbara  Britton,  is  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  Tues.,  8:30 
P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Co. 
It  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Tues.,  10:30  P.M.  EST,  spon- 
sored  alternately   by   Revlon   and   Congoleum-Nairn. 


Barbara's  husband  is  Dr.  Eugene  Czukor.  Daughter  Chris  and 
son  Teddy  are  more  concerned  with  toys  than  play-acting. 
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Happily  wed  —  but  not  to  each  other 
Barbara  and  Richard  as  Pam  and  Jerry 


FAVORITE  RADIO  DRAMATIC  ACTRESS 

FAVORITE  RADIO  DRAMATIC  ACTOR 


Burr     Tillstrom     is 

Kukla's     and     Ollie's 
friend  and  confidant. 


Kukla  and  Ollie  go  to  town 


Kulcla  and  Fran  Allison  are  opera  stars  now,  too! 

Kukla,  Fran  and  Ollie 
knew  in  their  hearts  that 
people  really  loved  them 


There's  a  backstage  story  behind  Kukla,  Fran  And 
Ollie's  Radio-TV  Mirror  Award  this  year.   A 
story  with  a  wonderful  happy  ending  which  viewers 
and  readers  helped  write. 

Among  those  who  work  in  television,  it's  no  secret 
that  Burr  Tillstrom,  his  fascinating  little  people, 
and  lovely  Fran  Allison  have  known  more  pleasant 
situations  than  that  which  they  faced  at  the 
beginning  of  this  season. 

They  had  only  one  sponsor,  and  since  that  was 
their  ever-loving  RCA,  parent  company  for  NBC,  it 
was  regarded  as  sort  of  a  courtesy  family  affair. 
Worse  yet,  there  were  even  a  few  ugly  rumors  that 
network  time  might  not  be  available.  If  their  time 
period  was  bought  right  out  from  under  them, 
they  might  not  even  go  back  on  the  air. 

To  make  the  matter  even  more  confused,  no  one 
seemed  able  to  point  out  a  reasonable  cause  for 
their  plight.  The  best  clue  came  in  the  oft-repeated 
question,  "But  what  kind  of  show  is  Kukla, 
Fran  And  Ollie,  anyway?" 

Advertisers,  people  pointed  out,  like  specific  labels 
before  they  buy.    They  want  to  know  what 
audience  to  aim  at. 

When  such  sophisticates  as  Tallulah  Bankhead, 
Fred  Allen  and  radio-TV  critic  John  Crosby  are 
among  the  Kuklapolitans'  most  ardent  fans,  can  it 
continue  to  be  classed  as  a  children's  show?    When 
puppets,  traditionally,  are  a  child's  entertainment, 
can  it  be  regarded  as  an  attraction  for  adults? 

The  for-real  quandary  was  as  puzzling  as  any  of 
the  predicaments  which  Ollie,  in  his  make-believe, 
ever  constructed  on  the  air.  (Continued  on  page  83) 

Kukla,  Fran  And  Ollie  is  seen  over  NBC-TV,  Sundays,  at  3:30 
P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  Swift  &  Company  for  Pard  Dog  Food. 


FAVORITE  TV  CHILDREN'S  SHOW 


BREAK  THE  BANK 


Listeners  and  viewers  know  tall,  blond,  friendly 
i  Bud  Collyer  as  master  of  ceremonies  on  NBC 
Radio's  Break  The  Bank  and  on  CBS-TV's 
Beat  The  Clock. 

Neighbors  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  know  him 
as  superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Sunday  School  and  teacher  of  its  senior  class 
of  teenagers. 

When  asked  what  induces  him  to  undertake  this 
additional  assignment,  Bud  grins  happily.   "I'm 
selfish.  I  get  more  out  of  it  than  I  put  in." 

Talking  about  the  satisfaction  it  brings  him, 
Collyer  grows  eloquent  in  his  enthusiasm.    "I  like 
people,  but  I  love  kids."   (He  has  three  of  his  own.) 
"It's  a  real  experience  to  see  a  youngster  discover  for 
himself  that  God  does  not  wear  long,  forbidding 
robes,  but  is,  instead,  a  source  of  constant 
guidance  and  strength." 

In  teaching  religion,  Collyer  (Continued  on  page  97) 


Break  The  Bank  is  heard  on  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  10:45  A.M.  EST, 
as  sponsored  by  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  makers  of  Alka-Seltzer. 
Bud  Collyer  is  also  master  of  ceremonies  for  Beat  The  Clock, 
CBS-TV,  Sat.,  7:30  P.M.  EST,  for  Sylvania  Electric  Products. 


Bud  Collyer  knows  the 
value  of  faith — and  finds  his 
own  answers  "Upstairs" 


He  loves  children  (above,  little  Sheryl  Davis,  Mary 
Kay  and  Maureen  Cady),  rejoices  in  the  good 
fortune  of  adult  contestants  on  Break  The  Bank 
(below,  Lt.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Wells  of  Georgia). 


•  a  ..COUNTS 


FAVORITE  RADIO  QUIZ  SHOWW 


Two  is 
for  LUCK 


Award  time  proves  the  power 
of  Bert  Parks'  own  magic  number 
for  "breaking  the  bank" 


double  OR 


OMATO 


Double  Or  Nothing  winner  proves  it  takes  two  to  celebrate! 


It's  the  second  time  Bert's  won  this  same  TV  Award. 


By  JEANNE  SAKOL 


Two  is  probably  the  most  symbolic  number  of  all 
to  most  people.  It  stirs  up  visions  of  romance,  of  young 
couples   strolling   down   a   moonlit   country   lane. 
It  conveys  a  feeling  of  companionship  between  two 
friends  who  have  built  their  friendship  on  a  sound  base 
of  loyalty  and  sincerity.  On  the  lighter  side,  you  need 
two  for  tea,  and  two  is  also  what  it  takes  to  tango.  .  .  . 

But,  for  Bert  Parks,  two  has  been  the  most  important 
number  in  his  life  and,  he  feels,  the  luckiest.  Starting 
with  right  now,  and  going  back  to  his  boyhood  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  significance  of  this  number  is  as 
constant  as  it  is  heartwarming. 

To  begin  with:  This  year,  this  month,  now,  Bert  has 
been  named  winner  of  Radio-TV  Mirror's  Award  as  the 
favorite  quizmaster  on  television  for  the  second  year 
running.  He  is  master  of  ceremonies  of  two  important 
shows  reaching  millions  of  Americans  each  week, 
Double  Or  Nothing  and  Break  The  Bank — and  Double 
Or  Nothing  is  in  its  second  year  (Continued  on  page  108) 


Bert  Parks  is  quizmaster  of  two  top  TV  shows:  Double  Or  Nothing. 
CBS-TV,  M-W-F,  at  2  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Campbell's  Soups  and 
Franco-American  Products,  and  Break  The  Bank,  ABC-TV,  Sun.,  10 
P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Dodge  Division  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation. 


FAVORITE  TV  QUIZMASTER 


1,001  Nights -Plus 


Ted   has  an   eye   for  talent,   a   heart  for  encouragement. 


Up  to  this  writing,  Queen  Scheherazade  of  "The 
Arabian  Nights"  has  held  the  all-time  record  for 
providing  good  entertainment  for  a  thousand  and  one 
nights.  On  April  10th.  Ted  Mack  and  The  Original 
Amateur  Hour  tie  that  record  when  they  celebrate  their 
1,001st  "amateur  night"  at  New  York's  glamorous 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.    After  that,  the  sky's  the  limit. 

Instead  of  introducing  the  usual  array  of  talented 
hopefuls,  the  big  anniversary  show  will  feature  a  star- 
studded  program  of  once  totally  obscure  amateurs  who 
got  their  first  break  on  The  Original  Amateur  Hour  and 
have  since  become  big-name  stars. 

Among  the  celebrities  Ted  Mack  expects  to  welcome 
are    Frank    Sinatra,    Robert    Merrill,    Vera-Ellen,    Frank 
Fontaine,  Larry  Storch,  Paul  Winchell   (and  Jerry 
Mahoney)  and  many  others  who  today  bring  pleasure 
to  millions.  (Continued  on  page  108) 


Ted  Mack's  Original  Amateur  Hour,  NBC-TV,  Sat.,  8:30  P.M.  EST,  is 
sponsored  by  Pet  Milk  Brand  Evaporated  Milk  and  Nonfat  Dry  Milk. 


FAVORITE  TV  TALENT- AUDITION   SHOW 


Ted  Mack's  Original  Amateur  Hour 
carries  on  a  great  tradition 
of  opportunity  for  "stars  to  be" 
By  JERRI  SLOAN 


Frank  Sinatra  (above,  right)  was  only  an  amateur 
when  he  sang  with  the  Hoboken  Four,  for  the  late 
Major  Bowes  (center).  Today's  hopeful  auditioners 
(below)  are   "only  amateurs,"   too — but  just  Wait! 


At  work,   Martha  can 

take  it  with  the  best  in 

the   field    of   higher 

acrobatics — and  she  can 

dish  it  out  in  the 

glamour   department,    too. 


A  good  woman  may  be 

down  but  she's  never  out, 

if  she  has  Martha  Raye's 

gift  of  laughter 


FAVORITE  TV  COMEDIENNE 


At  home  with  her  best 
friends:    Frank    Still,    her 
pianist;  Mimi  Mario 
(left)     and     Ann     Russell; 
Nick  Condos,  Martha's 
manager  and  ex-husband. 


By  PHILIP  CHAPMAN 


There  is  a  gal  named  Martha  Raye  who  roams 
around  a  big,  very  old,  very  charming  house 
near  Westport,  Connecticut,  these  days.  It's  a  lot 
of  house,  and  often  Martha  is  alone  in  it.  Much  of 
the  old  furniture  gleams  from  the  polishing  of  many 
hands,  over  many  decades.  Walking  through  a 
room,  Martha  touches  the  shining  furniture  with 
the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  smiles. 

She  is  in  love  with  the  house.  This  has  been  her 
dream  for  more  years  than  she  cares  to  remember, 
and  now  it's  come  true.  When  her  daughter  Melodye 
finishes  her  semester  in  her  Miami  school  and  can 
come  here,  go  to  the  local  public  school  and  live 
at  home,  Martha  will  have  had  it. 

This  happiness,  this  home,  is  what  television — and 
her  Martha  Raye  Show — have  bought  for  her  ... 


after  a  lifetime  of  ups  and  downs,  of  disappointment 
and  frantic  hard  work  and  near  despair. 

Today,  the  critics  are  calling  her  the  finest  clown 
of  all,  the  "funniest  woman  in  the  world."  She  can 
write  her  own  ticket,  name  her  own  salary.  You 
readers  of  this  magazine  have  voted  Martha  your 
favorite  comedienne  of  the  year  on  TV. 

The  fact  that  she  is  a  great  comic  genius  and  one 
of  the  funniest  of  living  human  beings  may  be  1954 
news,  but  it's  old  hat  to  those  who  have  been  Raye 
worshippers  since  she  first  (Continued  on  page  104) 


The  Martha  Raye  Show  is  seen  on  NBC-TV  every  fourth  Sat- 
urday at  9  P.M.  EST,  under  participating  sponsorship.  ( Your 
Show  Of  Shows  is  seen  at  this  time  three  weeks  out  of  four.) 


The  exuberant  comedienne  loved  by  millions  has  her  own  deep  loves,  off-stage:  Her  daughter  Melodye  (below, 
left,  imitating  her  famous  mom) — her  perky  boxer  dogs — and  such  good  companions  as  Mimi  Mario  (at  right). 


At  work,  Martha  can 

take  it  with  the  best  in 

the   field  of  higher 

acrobatics — and  she  can 

dish  it  out  in  the 

glamour  department,   too. 


A  good  woman  may  be 

down  but  she's  never  out, 

if  she  has  Martha  Raye's 

gift  of  laughter 


FAVORITE  TV  COMEDIENNE 


At  home  with  her  best 
friends:    Frank    Still,    her 
pianist;  Mimi  Mario 
(left)    and    Ann    Russell; 
Nick  Condos,  Martha's 
manager  and  ex-husband. 


By  PHILIP  CHAPMAN 


There  is  a  gal  named  Martha  Raye  who  roams 
around  a  big,  very  old,  very  charming  house 
near  Westport,  Connecticut,  these  days.  It's  a  lot 
of  house,  and  often  Martha  is  alone  in  it.  Much  of 
the  old  furniture  gleams  from  the  polishing  of  many 
hands,  over  many  decades.  Walking  through  a 
room,  Martha  touches  the  shining  furniture  with 
the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  smiles. 

She  is  in  love  with  the  house.  This  has  been  her 
dream  for  more  years  than  she  cares  to  remember, 
and  now  it's  come  true.  When  her  daughter  Melodye 
finishes  her  semester  in  her  Miami  school  and  can 
come  here,  go  to  the  local  public  school  and  live 
at  home,  Martha  will  have  had  it. 

This  happiness,  this  home,  is  what  television— and 
her  Martha  Raye  Show — have  bought  for  her 


after  a  lifetime  of  ups  and  downs,  of  disappointment 
and  frantic  hard  work  and  near  despair. 

Today,  the  Clitics  are  calling  her  the  finest  clown 
of  all,  the  "funniest  woman  in  the  world."  She  can 
write  her  own  ticket,  name  her  own  salary.  You 
readers  of  this  magazine  have  voted  Martha  your 
favorite  comedienne  of  the  year  on  TV. 

The  fact  that  she  is  a  great  comic  genius  and  one 
of  the  funniest  of  living  human  beings  may  be  1954 
news,  but  it's  old  hat  to  those  who  have  been  Raye 
worshippers  since  she  first  (Continued  on  pane  104) 


The  Martha  Raye  Show  is  seen  on  NBC-TV  every  fourth  S„i 
urdny  at  9  P.M.  EST,  under  narticipminR  ■norwor«hil,.  I  1  mil 
Show  Of  Shows  is  seen  M  this  time  three  weeks  out  ol  four.) 


The  exuberant  comedienne  loved  by  millions  has  her  own  deep  loves,  off-stage:  Her  daughter  Melodye  (below 
left,  imitating  her  fomous  mom)— her  perky  boxer  dogs— and  such  good  companions  as  Mimi  Mario  lot  right! 


Above,   left  to   right — producer   Len  Goorian,    "Boom-Boom"   Rippey,   Sis  Camp,   Paul   Dixon,   Wanda   Lewis, 
and  director  Al   Sternberg.   Below — hearty  congratulations  for  a  mqst  un-bossy  "boss,"  from  Wanda  and  Sis. 


Paul  Dixon  is  a  home-town  boy 
who  brings  mirth  and  music 
to  the  home  towns  of  the  nation 


By  HELEN  BOLSTAD 


Paul  Dixon  will  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that 
he's  living,   breathing,   broadcasting  proof   of 
the  old  saying,  "You  can  take  a  boy  out  of 
the  country,  but  you  can't  take  the  country  out 
of  the  boy." 

It's  not  a  matter  of  assuming  a  hayseed  exterior. 
Country   bumpkins   have   vanished   from   most 
rural  areas  these  days — and,  in  their  Cincinnati 
suburb,  Paul  and  his  pretty  wife  Marge  are  no 
different  from  the  other  young  couples  in  their 
crowd. 

They  have  good  taste  in  clothes,  they  belong  to 
a  country  club,  they  have  a  pleasant,  comfortable 
home,  and  they're  putting  away  a  few  dollars  for 
the  education  of  their  youngsters,  Pam,  who  is 
now  five,  and  Greg,  who  is  three. 

Rather,  with  Paul,  it's  a  point  of  view. 

With  the  pride  of  one  (Continued  on  page  98) 


The  Paul  Dixon  Show  is  seen  on  Du  Mont  TV,  M-F,  3-4  P.M. 
EST  (on  WCPO-TV,  1-4  P.M.),  under  multiple  sponsorship. 
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EVERYBODY'S  NEIGHBOR 


Daughter  Pamela  and  son  Greg  are  just  about  old  enough  now  to  appreciate  the  Radio-TV  Mirror  medal   Paul  won 
last  year-:— and    now   there'll    be   one   for   each   of  them!    Marge    Dixon, of  course,   has  been  proud  of  hubby  all  along. 
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The  Amazes  got  holiday  ideas — along 
with  a  de-luxe  mobile  home  like  the  one 
in    M-G-M's    "The    Long,    Long    Trailer." 


Lucille  and  Desi  may  take 


NO  TIM 


By  PEER  J.  OPPENHEIMER 

IT  was  half- past  seven,  on  a  Thursday  evening  in  the 
spring.  The  sun  was  setting  in  the  west  when  Lucy 
and  Desi  left  their  studio  near  the  heart  of  Hollywood. 
Another  chapter   of  their  TV   series  completed,   they 
looked  forward  to  a  weekend  of  rest  and  relaxation. 

They  walked  across  the  street  and  into  the  lot  where 
their  cars  were  parked,  side  by  side.   In  gentlemanly 
style,  Desi  opened  the  door  of  Lucy's  Cadillac,  closed  it 
again  after  she'd  settled  behind  the  steering  wheel, 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek  and  wished  her  a  happy  weekend. 
"I'll  see  you  Monday  morning,"  he  shouted  as  she  pulled 
out  of  the  lot,  heading  north  for  their  Chatsworth  ranch. 

A  few  seconds  later,   Desi  climbed   into  his  car   and 
headed  south,  for  Balboa  and  three  days  of  yachting, 
swimming,  and  fishing. 

Had   they   quarreled?   Were   they   on   the   verge   of   a 
split-up?   On  the  contrary.  They  were  very  happy.  It 
was  just  the  start  of  one  of  those  "vacations  from 
marriage" — as  they  call  them —  (Continued  on  page  103) 


Lucille  Ball  and  Desi  Arnaz  are  starred  in  /  Love  Lucy,  seen  over 
CBS-TV,  Mon.,  9  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Philip  Morris  Cigarettes. 


It   was   truly   a    picnic — until    they    settled    down    for   the 
night,    in   that  trailer   park   near   the   oh-so-calm .  Pacific. 
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a  vacation  from  marriage,  but  there  is  no  vacation  from  love 


-*:>*; 


Frank  Parker's  grateful 

for  his  good  luck — 

and  a  guy  named  Godfrey 


A 


J 


The  famous  Frank  Parker  gleam — he's  got 
two  of  them,  actually,  a  24-carat  glow 
for  each  eye — is  not  a  special  effect  created 
by  lighting.  Frank's  been  toting  those  twin 
twinkles  around  for  just  about  as   long  as 
anyone  can  remember,  and  their  effect 
is  rather  devastating  when  he's  romancing 
a  ballad.   Lots  of  gals  would  like  to  think 
that  optical  fire  comes  directly  from  the 
furnace  of  love.  -It  doesn't.   The  gleam  is  the 
stamp  of  a  slightly  impish,  very  happy- 
go-lucky  guy. 

"Frank  Parker  has  never  been  so  much  of 
an  ambitious  guy  as  a  lucky  one,"  says 
Frank  Parker,  and  adds,  "I  don't  know  whether 
he's  lucky  because  he's  happy — or  happy 
because  he's  lucky.    It's  confusing,  right?" 

When  Frank  approached  the  door  of  fame, 
he  didn't  have  a  key  of  introduction  in 
his  pocket  or  a  load  of  do-or-die  TNT  for 
blasting.  All  he  had  were  those  twin  twinkles, 
a  devil-may-care  attitude,  and  a  fine  voice 
which  was  so  highly  classified  that  it  was 
even  a  secret  to  Frank. 

"I  had  lunch  with  a  friend,"  Frank  says, 
"and  went  around  with  him  to  kill  time 
while  he  visited  his  agent." 

The  agent  thought  Frank  was  someone  else 
and  Frank  wound  up  as  a  chorus  boy  singing 
in  a  George  M.  Cohan  musical.  Frank  had 
never  thought  of  being  a  singer.  His  experi- 
ence was  limited  to  a  compulsory  school  choir. 

"It  was  luck,"  Frank  says,  "pure  chance, 
that  I  even  got  started  in  show  business." 

The  Revelers  Quartet  was  the  sensation 
in  the  Thirties,  and  Frank  sang  with  the 
Cavaliers — a  quartet  that  wasn't  a  sensation. 

"Sure,  I  wanted  to  sing  with  the  Revelers 
— who  didn't?"  Frank  recalls.   "But  it  was 
only  luck  that  saved  the  opening  for 
me  when  it  came  along." 

One  of  Frank's  friends  played  a  practical 
joke,  phoned  him  and  said  he  was  Louis 
James  of  the  Revelers  and  wanted  Frank 
to   replace  tenor  James  Melton   in  the 
quartet.    Frank   (Continued  on  page    94) 


FAVORITE  TV  MALE  SINGER 


Marion  Marlowe  made  a 
dream  come  true — and 
almost  broke  her  heart 


Recently,  Marion  Marlowe  sang  the  blues  on 
Arthur  Godfrey's  Wednesday-night  show, 
and  she  was  a  sensation.  Letters  of  praise 
surged  in,  and  fifty  different  columnists  com- 
mented on  her  performance  of  George 
Gershwin's  "My  Man's  Gone."    As  the  title 
indicates,  it's  a  song  of  a  lonely  woman.  And, 
although  Marion  is  an  experienced  actress  as 
well  as  a  great  singer,  the  song  truly  came 
from  her  heart.  She's  lonely. 

"And  it's  all  my  fault,"  she  says.   "I  thought 
I  was  doing  something  wonderful  that 
would  make  everyone  concerned  happier,  and 
then— pfft." 

The  pjft  came  about  this  way.  Marion's  father 
passed  away  when  she  was  three,  just  twenty 
years  ago,  so  she  was  raised  by  her  mother 
and  maternal  grandparents  in  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. They  loved  Marion  and  weren't  chary  in 
showing  it.   They  were  happy  people  and 
made  Marion  happy.   And  they  sacrificed  to 
see  that  she  had  dancing  and  dramatic  and 
music  lessons.  To  do  this,  they  gave  up  movies 
and  an  occasional  dinner  out,  and  put  off 
buying  new  clothes  until  it  was  necessary.  Once, 
they  withdrew  all  of  their  money  from  a 
savings  account  to  get  her  to  Hollywood  for 
an  audition. 

"You  can  understand  how  much  I  love  them 
and  how  anxious  I've  been  to  do  something 
wonderful  for  them,"  Marion  says.   "And,  for 
years,  I  knew  exactly  what  I  wanted  to 
give  them." 

So  she  saved  her  money  and,  last  October, 
took  the  folks  back  to  (Continued  on  page  82) 


Frank  Parker  and  Marion  Marlowe  sing  on  Arthur 
Godfrey  Time — heard  on  CBS  Radio,  M-F — seen  on  CBS- 
TV,  M-Th— at  10  A.M.  EST,  for  Snow  Crop,  Star-Kist, 
Esquire  Boot  Polish,  Kellogg,  Toni,  Kleenex,  Frigidaire, 
Pepsodent,  Nabisco,  Pillsbury,  Scotch  Brand  Tape,  and 
The  Arthur  Godfrey  Digest,  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  Fri., 
8:30  P.M.  EST,  for  Fiberglas,  Vitalis  and  Bufferin.  Also, 
Arthur  Godfrey  And  His  Friends,  as  seen  on  CBS-TV, 
Wed.,  at  8  P.M.  EST  (see  following  page  for  credits). 


FAVORITE  TV  FEMALE  SINGER 
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THERE'S  NO  ONE  LIKE 


ARTHUR  GODFREY 

For  millions,  there  is  magic  in  the  name  .  .  .  just  as  there  is  magic  in  the  man  whose  superb 
sense  of  showmanship — so  casual,  but  so  sure  in  its  understanding  of  the  public's  entertainment 
needs — has  won  Radio-TV  Mirror  readers'  votes  for  Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts  as  their 
favorite  talent-audition  show  on  radio  .  .  .  and  their  Award  for  Arthur  Godfrey  And  His  Friends 
as  the  very  best  show  on  television.  He's  the  man  who  never  had  to  imitate  anyone  else — and 
whose  own  success  cannot  be  imitated  .  .  .  the  man  who  never  let  lack  of  money  stand  in  the  way 
of  getting  an  education — U.S.  Navy  style — and  who  has  never  stopped  learning.  He's  the  man 
who  never  allowed  accident  and  months  of  agony  to  wipe  the  grin  off  his  little-boy  face — or  keep 
him  from  sharing  his  chuckles  and  impish  humor  with  others  who  might  be  shut  in  with  their  own 
heartbreak  and  pain  .  .  .  the  man  who  never  backed  away  from  a  controversy — nor  lacked  the 
courage  of  his  own  convictions.  If  they  were  giving  medals  this  season  for  gameness  and  grit  .  .  . 
for  inspiring  cheer  and  the  sense  of  close  companionship  which  only  Godfrey  seems  able  to 
carry  right  out  of  the  set  and  into  the  nation's  homes  .  .  .  the  indestructible  redhead  would  get 
them  all.  For  that's  the  kind  of  man  that  Arthur  Godfrey  is,  and  America  has  taken  him  to  its  heart. 

Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts  is  simulcast  over  CBS  Radio  and  CBS-TV,  Mon.,  8:30  P.M.  EST,  as 
sponsored  by  Lipton  Tea  and  Lipton  Soups.  Arthur  Godfrey  And  His  Friends,  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Wed., 
at  8  P.M.  EST,  is  sponsored  alternately  by  Toni  and   CBS-Columbia,  Pillsbury  and  Frigidaire. 
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Dry  skin:  "Before  I  used  Noxzema,  my 
dry  skin  actually  peeled  in  spots,"  says 
Cathy  Hild  of  Woodridge,  N.  J.  "Now 
Noxzema  helps  it  look  smoother, 
fresher." 


Blemishes*:  "Noxzema  quickly  helped 
heal  my  blemishes*,"  says  Jackie 
Spalding  of  Whitefield,  N.  H.  "Now 
everybody  tells  me  how  much  brighter, 
fresher,  more  attractive  my  skin  looks." 


Look  lovelier  in  lO  days 


a  DOCTORS  HOME  fflCWt 


VOpWL       . 


This  new,  different  beauty  care 

helps  skin  look  fresher,  prettier 

—  helps  keep  it  that  way,  too! 

O  Here's  wonderful  beauty  news!  A 
noted  skin  doctor  worked  out  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  beauty  care— with  a  special 
beauty  cream.  It  helps  your  skin  look 
fresher,  smoother,  lovelier  and  helps 
you  KEEP  it  that  way! 

This  new  beauty  care  owes  its  re- 
markable effectiveness  to  the  unique 
qualities  of  Noxzema.  It's  a  combina- 
tion of  softening,  soothing,  refreshing 
and  cleansing  ingredients  offered  by  no 
other  leading  beauty  cream.  And  it's 
medicated  — aids  healing  —  helps  keep 
skin  looking  fresh  and  clear! 

Feel  the  exhilarating  tingle! 

The  moment  you  smooth  on  Noxzema, 
you  feel  a  cool,  refreshing  tingle.  It  tells 


you  Noxzema's  beauty  action  is  start- 
ing to  work  on  your  skin  problem— help- 
ing your  skin  look  fresher,  prettier. 

Results  are  thrilling 

Hundreds  of  letters  praise  Noxzema 
care  for  dry,  rough,  flaky  skin;  for  ex- 
ternally-caused blemishes;  and  for  that 
dull,  lifeless  half-clean  look  of  many  so- 
called  normal  complexions. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  a  fresher, 
prettier  complexion  in  your  mirror  10 
days  from  now?  Then,  start  this  Doc- 
tor's Home  Facial  tonight! 

1 .  Cleanse  your  face  by 
washing  with  Noxzema 
and  water.  Apply  Noxzema 
liberally;  wring  out  a  cloth 
in  warm  water  and  wash 
as  if  using  soap.  See  how 
stale  make-up  and  dirt  dis- 
appear when  you  'cream- 
wash'! 


2.  Night  Cream:  Grease- 
less  Noxzema  helps  soften, 
smooth  and  freshen  your 
skin!  (Pat  a  bit  extra  over 
any  blemishes*— it's  medi- 
cated to  help  heal  them 
fast!) 


3.  Make-up  base:  In  the 

morning,  'cream-wash'; 
then  use  Noxzema  as  a 
long-lasting  powder  base. 

Works  or  money  back ! 

In  clinical  tests  it  helped 
4  out  of  5  with  skin  prob- 
lems to  have  lovelier-look- 
ing skin!  If  you  don't  look  lovelier  in  10 
days— return  jar  to  Noxzema— Baltimore- 
money  back!  *externally-caused 

Look  Lovelier  Offer!  40$  trial  size  only 
29$  plus  tax.  See  how  it  helps  your  skin; 
then  get  10  oz.  economy  jar  only  98$  plus 


tax  — drug,  cosmetic  counters. 

NOXZEMA 
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(Continued  from  page   50) 
robbery  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to  con- 
vince  the   two   little   old   ladies   that   Sgt. 
Joe    Friday   was   Jack    Webb,    and    not    a 
member  of  the  police  force. 

To  further  show  how  convincing  Jack's 
performance  is,  there  was  an  officer  with 
the  State  of  California  Juvenile  Author- 
ity, who — at  a  recent  convention — seri- 
ously wanted  to  know  why  Joe  Friday 
never  attended  those  functions.  He  thought 
Friday  was  a  member  of  the  L.A.  Police 
Force  who  acted  on  television. 

Jack  Webb  takes  all  these  incidents  in 
good  humor.  "The  fact  is,"  he  says,  "that 
I  am  not — repeat  not — a  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Force.  However,  there 
is  a  real  Joe  Friday.  He's  with  the  traffic 
division.  But  we  didn't  know  this  at  the 
time  we  created  the  character." 

Although  he  takes  all  the  "Friday"  epi- 
sodes in  good  humor,  Jack  is  serious  about 
his  relationship  with  the  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice Department.  In  putting  his  shows  to- 
gether, he  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
welfare  of  the  police  department  is  para- 
mount. 

One  thing  the  department  has  been 
trying  to  get  across  to  the  public  is  a 
feeling  of  rapport  between  the  citizen  and 
the  officer  on  the  beat.  The  officer  is  every 
decent  citizen's  friend.  But  there  have 
been  times  in  the  past  when,  due  to  lack 
of  cooperation  of  the  citizenry,  cases  have 
been  lost  or  taken  a  longer  time  to  close. 

Jack  has  dealt  with  this  problem  in  his 
shows.  A  recent  Dragnet  episode  was 
cracked  by  information  donated  by  an 
alert  citizen.     The  citizen  was  not  afraid 


Hero  of  Dragnet 

to  walk  up  to  the  officer,  for  he  knew  him 
to  be  his  friend.  Nor  was  he  embarrassed 
to  describe  the  situation  which  seemed  to 
him  a  little  bit  out  of  line. 

It's  this  sort  of  cooperation  the  police  force 
is  trying  to  encourage.  They  know  that  the 
force  is  only  as  good  as  its  sources  of  in- 
formation. It's  a  healthy  sign  that,  more 
and  more,  the  citizens  are  getting  behind 
their  local  forces  and,  in  the  process, 
learning  that  the  policeman  is  their  friend. 

The  police  are  eager  to  make  this  known 
to  the  people.  Here's  an  example  of  how 
willing  they  are  to  begin  their  training 
with  youngsters.  Recently,  two  little  boys 
came  into  the  Highland  Park  precinct 
sub-station. 

"We  wanna  see  Sgt.  Friday,"  they  said. 

"Oh,  you  do?"  said  the  desk  sergeant, 
thinking  fast.     "Well,  he  isn't  here  now." 

But  he  didn't  think  fast  enough  for  the 
kids.  "We'll  wait  then,"  they  said,  plunk- 
ing themselves  down  on  a  bench  in  the 
waiting  room.  They  stared  straight  ahead 
at  the  clock  on  the  wall  as  the  hour  hand 
swept  around  toward  noon.  Two  hours 
later,  they  were  still  there. 

The  desk  sergeant  saw  that  the  boys 
weren't  leaving,  so  he  called  Marty  Wynn, 
one  of  the  police  advisers  on  the  Dragnet 
program  and  head  of  the  juvenile  division 
at  Highland  Park,  and  explained  the  situ- 
ation to  him. 

Marty  came  out.  "Hi,  fellows,"  he  said. 
"What  are  you  doing?" 

"We  just  came  down  to  see  Joe  Friday. 
We  thought  maybe  if  he  wasn't  busy  he'd 
show  us  his  guns." 

"In  a  way,"  said  Marty,  "I'm  one  of  his 


partners.  How'd  you  like  a  trip  through 
the  whole  department  instead?" 

"Really?"  said  the  first. 

"Gee,  that'd  be  great!"  said  the  other. 

That  afternoon,  Marty  Wynn  showed  the 
two  eager  junior  citizens  from  one  end  of 
the  police  department  to  the  other.  They 
were  photographed,  finger-printed,  taken 
through  "robbery"  and  "traffic."  They 
peered  through  microscopes,  and  met 
countless  members  of  the  force — gentle- 
men all. 

At  the  end  of  the  tour,  Marty  Wynn 
showed  two  happy  little  boys  to  the  door. 
"So  long,  fellas,"  he  said.  "Thanks  for 
coming  over." 

"Gee,  thank  you.  It  was  swell!"  They 
scurried  off,  eager  to  share  their  after- 
noon's adventure  with  their  friends. 

The  next  day  a  call  came  to  the  station 
for  "the  officer  who  is  Joe  Friday's  part- 
ner." The  desk  sergeant  knew  the  caller 
meant  Marty  Wynn.  After  identifying 
themselves,  the  boys'  parents  thanked 
Marty  and  said,  "It  has  been  a  wonderful 
experience  for  the  kids.  It  has  taught 
them,  in  a  day's  time,  what  it  might  have 
taken  us  years  to  get  across:  that  police 
officers  are  warm,  understanding  human 
beings.  Thanks  for  your  time  and  con- 
sideration." 

Marty  said,  "Thank  you  for  calling. 
We're  glad  to  help,  any  time." 

This  is  the  feeling  of  rapport  that  police 
departments  throughout  the  country  are 
trying  to  convey  to  the  citizenry.  And  it 
is  a  feeling  that  Jack  Webb  (although  he  is 
not  a  member  of  any  police  department) 
is  trying  to  encourage  with  Dragnet. 


Our  Miss  Brooks 


(Continued  from  page  51) 
strains   of  the   Dragnet  theme — 'Dum-da- 
do-dum!'  " 

In  spite  of  their  busy  TV  and  radio 
schedules,  Eve  and  Brooks  always  have 
time  for  the  problems  of  their  children. 
"Now  this  problem  of  cooperation,"  says 
Eve,  "is  an  ever-present  one.  Just  when 
we  think  we've  got  one  phase  licked,  a 
new  one  pops  up. 

"Liza  is  going  through  the  age  when 
she  feels  very  grown-up.  She's  suddenly 
too  old  for  'kid  stuff' — such  as  pin-the-tail- 
on-the-donkey  games.  At  her  last  birth- 
day party  she  asked  for  a  'sit-down'  din- 
ner! To  her,  Connie  is  a  baby  sister,  too 
young  for  such  grown-up  affairs.  But 
Connie  doesn't  go  for  this  at  all!  So  we're 
back  again  to  no  cooperation." 

Last  Christmas,  though,  Brooks  and  Eve 
hit  upon  a  plan  which  they  hoped,  over  a 
period  of  time,  would  teach  mutual  co- 
operation. At  least,  they  hoped  it  would 
help  solve  Liza  and  Connie's  problem. 

"Let's  build  them  a  playhouse,"  said 
Brooks.   "Then  give  one  a  doll — " 

"And  one  a  doll's  bed,"  said  Eve,  "which 
they  can  share — " 

"Together,"  said  Brooks. 

So  Brooks  invaded  the  public  library  for 
books  on  building.  "He  came  home  the 
next  night  loaded  down  with  enough  in- 
formation to  build  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing," laughs  Eve.  "He  was  brave.  Book  in 
one  hand,  hammer  in  the  other,  he  headed 
for  the  back  yard  like  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  . 

"I  admit,"  says  Eve,  "at  first  it  didn't 
look  like  anything.  But  then,  little  by 
little,  it  began  to  take  shape.  The  girls 
M  didn't  pay  much  attention  until  the  walls 
went  up. 
.   "  'What's  Daddy  doing?'  they  asked. 


"  'Oh,  he's  just  building  a  chicken  coop,' 
I  answered. 

"  'It  looks  mighty  fine  for  a  chicken 
coop,'  said  Liza.  They  lost  interest  again, 
until  the  roof  went  on. 

"  'What  did  you  say  Daddy  was  doing?' 
they  asked. 

"  'It  was  too  fine  for  chickens,'  I  an- 
swered. 'He's  going  to  make  a  tool  shed.' 

"  'Oh  .  .  .  ?'  they  said,  looking  sharply 
at  the  tool  shed.  I  held  my  breath,"  says 
Eve. 

"  'Gee,  it  would  make  a  nice  playhouse,' 
said  Liza. 

"  'It  thur  would,'  lisped  Connie. 

"I  stopped  breathing  entirely,"  says  Eve. 

"  'But  it's  going  to  be  an  ole  tool  shed,' 
muttered  Liza,  despondently. 

"  'Yeth,  an  old  tool  thed,'  seconded  Con- 
nie, and,"  says  Eve,  "I  breathed  again." 

As  Christmas  approached,  Brooks  fin- 
ished the  playhouse.  It  was  six  by  nine 
feet  and  stood  seven  feet  high  in  the 
middle.  Brooks  and  Eve  painted  it  a  bright 
yellow  with  white  trim. 

Just  before  Christmas,  they  added  front 
steps  and  a  welcome  sign  over  the  door. 
"The  girls  had  completely  lost  interest  in 
the  building  venture  and  hardly  came  near 
it,"  says  Eve.  "We  knew  they  had  no  idea 
of  the  surprise  in  store  for  them. 

"The  night  before  Christmas,  when  we 
opened  up  our  packages,  Liza  and  Connie 
were  delighted  with  all  sorts  of  child-size 
furniture  under  the  tree.  A  kitchen  table, 
chairs,  cabinets,  and  even  a  real  electric 
stove  in  miniature  size.  All  the  equipment 
for  the  house,"  says  Eve,  "but,  bless  'em, 
they  didn't  catch  on." 

On  Christmas  morning,  Eve  set  the 
scene:  "I  have  a  special  surprise  present 
for  Daddy  in  his  tool  shed.    Let's  all  go." 

Full  of  curiosity,  Liza  and  Connie  fol- 


lowed Eve  and  Brooks  down  the  back 
steps  across  the  yard  to  the  "shed."  There, 
a  card  tied  with  festive  ribbon,  waited  on 
the  door.    It  read,  "For  Liza  and  Connie." 

"Then,"  recalls  Eve,  "we  had  a  squealing 
contest  on  our  hands.  When  the  door 
opened  and  the  girls  saw  what  it  was— their 
playhouse — they  were  like  two  little  kit- 
tens with  a  new  ball  of  string!" 

"Oh,  look,  Connie,  at  the  pretty  cur- 
tains!" squealed  Liza. 

"Yeth,"    said    Connie,    "and    the    doll — " 

"In  the  four-poster  bed!"  finished  Liza. 
"Oh,  see!  Oh,  see  it  all!" 

"It  was  wonderful,"  Eve  says.  "One  had 
the  doll,  the  other  had  the  bed.  They  were 
forced  to  cooperate.  The  girls  were  sud- 
denly overcome  with  joy  and  affection  for 
each  other!  The  last  we  saw  of  them,  as 
we  quietly  closed  the  door,  were  two  little 
heads  bent  close  together  examining  the 
four-poster.  Brooks  and  I  shook  hands. 
'Looks  like  we've  done  it,'  he  said. 

"It  looked  that  way  for  a  while,"  says 
Eve.  "They  would  disappear  for  three  days 
at  a  time.  Cooperation  was  a  household 
byword.  Then  the  novelty  began  to  wear 
off.  Today  they  still  spend  hours  in  the 
playhouse,  but  there  are  times  when  they 
disagree. 

"Brooks  and  I  feel  it  was  a  good  first 
step — but  we  realize  the  job  is  not  done. 
Last  week  he  came  home  with  a  new  batch 
of  books. 

"  'What  are  those?'  I  asked. 

"Brooks  read  one  of  the  titles  aloud — 
'How  a  Little  Garden  Grows' — then  added, 
'If  we  plant  a  garden  to  go  with  the  girls' 
playhouse,  it  will  give  them  something  else 
to  do  together.  Besides,  they  may  grow 
something  we  can  use.' 

"  'Yes,'  1  said,  'they  may.' 

"Well,  here  we  go  again!" 
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•  ••since  I  bought  my  Perma*lift 


Padded  Bra  with  the  "Natural"  Look 


Sweaters  are  a  "must"  with  all  my  friends,  but  they 
just  didn't  seem  to  do  a  thing  for  me.    I  wanted  to 
look  like  the  other  girls,  but  most  of  the  padded 
bras  I've  seen  are  so  unnatural — so  exaggerated. 

Then  I  tried  "Perma-lift's  Added  Attraction" 
and  my  troubles  vanished.    Here's  a  bra  that 
gives  me  such  a  natural  figure,  my  sweaters  and 
blouses  look  perfect — fit  beautifully — just 
what  I  want. 

The  secret  is  in  the  concealed,  pure 
white,  precision  cut,  foam  rubber  pads. 
The  natural  shaping  is  there  forever  and 
the  pads  stay  white  as  long  as  the  long 
life  of  this  wonderful  bra. 

So  why  don't  you  go  to  your  favor- 
ite store  today  and  try  a  "Perma-lift 
Added  Attraction"  Bra.   Priced  so 
reasonably — just  $4  in  fine  cotton 
— $5  in  miracle  nylon.  Strapless 
style— $5.00. 

Enjoy    the   luxury   of   this    new  ^  / 

" Perma-lift"*  Pantie  with  the  patented        ^3**" 
Magic  Oval  crotch.   It  can't  ride  up — •        #?;,'' 
chafe  or  irritate — the  most  comfortable  «? 

pantie  you've  ever  worn— just  $5.95.  |j  «yu  ....l 


*" Perma-lift" — A  trademark  of  A.  Stein  &  Company  •  Chicago-  New  York  •  Lob  Angeles — (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 
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Tune  to  your  nearest,  neighborly 


MBS  station  ll:30-Noon,  EST, 


Monday- Friday, 

for  the  Twentieth  Century 

Cinderella  Shoiv  with 

Jack  Bailey  as  Master  of  Ceremonies 


77 


I 


nside  Radio 

All  Times  Listed  Are  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


Monday  through  Friday 


NBC 
Morning    Programs 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


8:30 

Local  Program 

News 

8:45 

Gabriel  Heatter 
8:55  Titus  Moody 

John  MacVane 
8:55  Betty  Crocker  j 

9:00 

Robert  Hurleigh 

Breakfast  Club 

News  Of  America 

9:15 

Gene  &  Glenn 

9:30 

Sloan  Simpson  Show 

Joan  Edwards  Show 

9:45 

Ev'ry  Day 

10:00 

Welcome  Travelers 

Cecil  Brown 

My  True  Story 

Arthur  Godfrey  Show 

10:15 

Faith  In  Our  Time 

10:25  Whispering 

10:30 

Bob  Hope 

News 

Streets 

10:45 

Break  The  Bank- 
Bud  Collyer 

When  A  Girl  Marries 

11:00 

Strike  It  Rich 

Wonderful  City 

Grand  Central 

11:15 

11:25  Holland  Engle 

Paging  The  Judge 

11:30 

Phrase  That  Pays 

Queen  For  A  Day 

Double  Or  Nothing 

Make  Up  Your  Mind 

11:45 

Second  Chance 

11:40  Ever  Since  Eve 

Rosemary 

Afternoon   Programs 


12:00 

Pauline  Frederick 
Reporting 

Curt  Massey  Time 

News,  Don  Gardner 

Wendy  Warren 

12:15 

Capitol  Commentary 

Oklahoma 

Aunt  Jenny 

with  Les  Higgie 

Wranglers 

12:20  Women's  News 

12:25  Jack  Berch 
Show 

12:30 

Bill  Ring  Show 

Helen  Trent 

12:45 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 

Cedric  Foster 

Paul  Harvey,  News 

Road  Of  Life 

1:15 

1:25  News 

Ted  Malone 

Ma  Perkins 

1:30 

Luncheon  With  Lopez 

Young  Dr.  Malone 

1:45 

Game  Of  The  Oay* 

The  Guiding  Light . 

2:00 

Say  It  With  Music 

Mary  Margaret 

Second  Mrs.  Burton 

2:15 

2:25  News,  Sam 

Hayes 
Ladies'  Fair 

McBride 

Perry  Mason 

2:30 

Betty  Crocker! 

This  Is  Nora  Drake 

2:45 

Jane  Pickens 

2:55  News,  Banghart 

2:35  Martin  Block 

Brighter  Day 

3:00 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

John  Gambling  Show 

Martin  Block  (con.) 

Hilltop  House 

3:15 

Road  Of  Life 

Art  Linkletter's 

3:30 

Pepper  Young 

House  Party 

3:45 

Right  To  Happiness 

Wizard  Of  Odds 

4:00 

Backstage  Wife 

News 

Jack  Owens  Show 

Robert  Q.   Lewis 

4:15 

Stella  Dallas 

Music 

4:25  Betty  Crocker  i 

4:05  Emily  Kim- 

brough 
Treasury    Bandstand 

4:30 

Young  Widder  Brown 

Welcome  Ranch, 

Valentino 

4:45 

Woman  In  My  House 

Vic  Bellamy 

Music  In  The  After- 
noon 

4:55  News 

5:00 

Just  Plain  Bill 

Bobby  Benson 

News,    Austin    Kip- 
linger 

News 

5:05  John  Faulk 

5:15 

Front  Page  Farrell 

Art  &  Dotty  Todd 

5:30 

Lorenzo  Jones 

Wild  Bill  Hickok 

Lum  'n'  Abner 

5:45 

It  Pays  To  Be 
Married 

5:55  Cecil  Brown 

lT,  Th-Sgt.  Preston 
=T,  Th-Sky  King 
3M-W-F 

Appro*,  starting 
time.   Heard   only 
in  central  states. 

Musical  Express 
fT,  Th — Dorese  Bell 

Curt  Massey  Time 
5:55  This  I  Believe 

6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 


7:45 


8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


9:00 
9:15 


9:30 
9:45 


10:00 


10:15 
10:30 


Monday 


Sports  Daily 
Three  Star  Extra 


Evening  Programs 


Alex  Dreier,  News 
News  Of  The  World 

One  Man's  Family 


The  Railroad  Hour 
Voice  Of  Firestone 


Telephone  Hour 


Band  Of  America 


Fibber  McGee  & 

Molly 
Can  You  Top  This? 
Youth  Wants  To 

Know 


Local  Program 


Fulton   Lewis,  Jr. 
Gabriel  Heatter 

Perry  Como 


The  Falcon 
Under  Arrest 


News,  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Wismer,  Sports 
Mutual  Newsreel 
9:25  Robert  Hurleigh 
Reporter's  Roundup 


Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
Deems  Taylor 
10:55  News,  Singiser 


Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 


Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
The  Lone  Ranger 


7:55  Les  Griffith, 
News 


Henry  J.  Taylor 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood   Starway 
Mike  Malloy 


ABC  Music  Show 


Decision 


Headline  Edition 

Turner  Calling 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
10:35  Martha  Lou 
Harp 


Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 

Lowell  Thomas 


Tennessee   Ernie 

Beulah 

Les  Paul  &  Mary 

Ford 
7:35  Julius  La  Rosa 
Edward   R.  Murrow 


Suspense 

Arthur  Godfrey's 
Talent  Scouts 


Lux  Theater 


Vaughn  Monroe 


News,  Robert  Trout 
10:35  Melody  In  The 
Night 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


9:00 

9:15 
9:30 
9:45 


10:00 


10:15 
10:30 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


Tuesday 


Sports  Dally 
Three  Star  Extra 


Evening  Programs 


Alex  Dreier,  News 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


Dinah  Shore 
Frank  Sinatra  Sings 
Barrie  Craig 


Dragnet 
News,  Swayze 


Fibber  McGee  & 

Molly 
Can  You  Top  This? 
Stars  From  Paris 


Local  Program 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Gabriel  Heatter 
Eddie  Fisher 


Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
Starr  Of  Space 
7:55  Les  Griffith 


Mickey  Spillane, 

Mystery 
High  Adventure, 

George  Sanders 


News,  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Wismer,  Sports 
Mutual   Newsreel 
Search  That  Never 
Ends 


Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
State  Of  The  Nation 
10:55  News,  Singiser 


ABC  Reporter 

Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 


Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood  Starway 
Mike  Malloy 


America's  Town 
Meeting  Of  The  Air 


E.  D.  Canham,  News 


Headline  Edition 

Turner  Calling 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
10:35  Three  Suns 


Jackson  i.  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 


Tennessee  Ernie 
Beulah 
Choraliers 
Edward  R.  Murrow 


People  Are  Funny 
Mr.  8.  Mrs.  North 


Johnny  Dollar 
My  Friend  Irma 


Louella  Parsons 

Galen  Drake 
Robert  Trout,  News 
10:35  Music 


Wednesday 


Evening  Programs 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 


8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


9:00 
9:15 


9:30 


10:00 


10:15 
10:30 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


Sports  Daily 
Three  Star  Extra 


Alex  Dreier,  News 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


Walk  A  Mile  Quiz 
Great  Gildersleeve 


You  Bet  Your  Life 


Big  Story 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 


8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


9:00 

9:15 
9:30 
9:35 


10:00 


10:15 
10:30 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


Fibber  McGee  & 
Molly 

Can  You  Top  This? 

Report    From   Wash- 
ington 


Thursday 


Sports  Daily 
Three  Star  Extra 


Local  Program 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Gabriel  Heatter 
Perry  Como 


Squad  Room 
Deadline 


News,  Bill  Henry 
Mutual  Newsreel 
9:25  Robert  Hurleigh 
Family  Theater 


Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
Sounding  Board 
10:55  News,  Singiser 


ABC   Reporter 

Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 


Vandercook,   News 
Quincy  Howe 
Lone  Ranger 
7:55  Les  Griffith 


Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood    Starway 
Mike  Malloy 


Hollywood  Airport 
Mystery  Theater 


Headline  Edition 

Turner  Calling 

Edwin  C.  Hill 

10:35  Front  &  Center 


Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 


Tennessee  Ernie 

Beulah 

Les  Paul  &  Mary  Foro 

Edward  R.  Murrow 


FBI  In  Peace  And 

War 
21st  Precinct 


Crime    Photographer 


Crime  Classics 


Evening  Programs 


Alex  Dreier,  News 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


Roy  Rogers 
8:25  News 

Father  Knows  Best 


Truth  Or  Conse- 
quences 

News,  Swayze 
Eddie  Cantor  Show 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 


8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

9:00 

9:15 

9:30 
9:45 


10:00 


10:15 
10:30 


Fibber  McGee  & 

Molly 
Can  You  Top  This? 
Jane  Pickens  Show 


Friday 


Sports  Daily 
Three  Star  Extra 


Local  Program 


ABC  Reporter 

Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 


Gabriel  Heatter 
Eddie  Fisher 


Official  Detective 
Crime  Fighters 


News,  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Wismer,  Sports 
Mutual  Newsreel 
My  Little  Margie 


Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
Deems  Taylor 
10:55  News,  Singiser 


Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
Starr  Of  Space 
7:55  Les  Griffith 


Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood  Starway 
Mike  Malloy 


Paul  Whiteman 
Varieties 


Headline  Edition 

Turner  Calling 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
10:35  Martha  Lou 
Harp 


Onstage-Cathy  8, 
Elliott  Lewis 

Robert  Trout,  News 
10:35  Music 


Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 


Tennessee  Ernie 
Beulah 
Choraliers 
Edward  R.  Murrow 


Meet  Millie 
Junior  Miss 


Meet  Mr.  McNutley 


Time  for  Love,  with 
Marlene  Dietrich 


Evening  Programs 


Alex  Dreier,  News 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


Dinah  Shore 

Frank  Sinatra  Sings 

Bob  Hope  Show 


Phil  Harris— Alice 
Faye  Show 


News,  Swayze 
9:35  Steve  Allen 


Fibber  McGee  & 
Molly 

Can  You  Top  This? 

Listen  To  Wash- 
ington 


Local  Program 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Gabriel  Heatter 
Perry  Como 


Starlight  Theater, 

Madeleine  Carroll 
Take  A  Number 


News,  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Wismer,  Sports 
Mutual  Newsreel 
9:25  Robert  Hurleigh 
Have  A  Heart 


Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
Deems  Taylor 
10:55  News,  Singiser 


ABC  Reporter 

Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 


Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
Lone  Ranger 
7:55  Les  Griffith 


Tennessee  Ernie 

Beulah 

Les  Paul  &  Mary  Fori! 

Edward  R.   Murrow 


Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood  Starway 
Mike  Malloy 


Mr.  Keen,  Tracer  Of 

Lost  Persons 
Godfrey  Digest 


Ozzie  &  Harriet 


Horatio  Hornblower 
9:55  Sport  Report 


Cavalcade  Of  Stars 
10:55  Edwin  C.  Hill 


Mr.  Chameleon 


Robert  Trout,  News 
10:35  Music 


lackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 


Godfrey  Digest  (con.) 


News  Theater 


Capitol  Cloakroom 


Robert  Trout,  News 
10:35  Music 
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Saturday 


NBC 


MBS 


Morning 


8:30  Howdy  Doody 
8:45 


Programs 

Local  Program 


9:00  Howdy  Doody  (con.) 
9:15 

9:30  Egbert  &  Ummly 

9:45 


ABC 


News  Summary 


CBS 


No  School  Today 


News  Of  America 
Robert  Q.  Lewis 
Galen  Drake 
Variety 


10:00  Breakfast   In   Holly-  Woody  Woodpecker     No  School  Today 


-    10:15      wood 

10:30  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
10:45      Show 


11:00 

11:15 
11:30 
11:45 


Secret  Story 


Woman  in  Love 


Show,  Mel  Blanc 


(con.) 
Space  Patrol 


Helen  Hall,  Femme 

Fair 
Tiny  Fairbanks 
Farm  Quiz 

I 


Platterbrains 


Little  League  Club- 
house 


News 


Galen  Drake  (con.) 


10:55  Les  Paul  & 
Mary  Ford 


Robert  Q.  Lewis 
Show 


Afte 

12:00 

12:15 

12:30 

,  12:45 

rnoon   Progr 

Marine  Band 

Army  Band 

ams 

Man  On  The  Farm 

Fifth  Army  Band 

101  Ranch  Boys 
American  Farmer 

Noon  News 

12:05  Theater  of 
Today 

Stars  Over  Holly- 
wood 

1:00 
1:15 
1:30 

1:45 

National  Farm  And 

Home  Hour 
All    Star    Parade    Of 

Bands 

Symphonies  For 

Youth 
Game  Of  The  Day* 

Navy  Hour 
Vincent  Lopez 

City  Hospital 

Music  With  The 

Girls 
1:55  Galen  Drake 

*     2:00 

2:15 

2:30 

-     2:45 

Road  Show 

Symphonies  For 

Youth  (con.) 
2:25  Headline  News 
Ruby  Mercer 

Metropolitan  Opera 

Les  Paul  &  Mary 

Ford 
2:05    Let's   Pretend 
Make  Way  For  Youth 

3:00 

3:15 

3:30 
3:45 

Road  Show  (con.) 

Ruby  Mercer 
3:25  News 
Sport  Parade 

Metropolitan  Opera 
(con.) 

Report  From  Over- 
seas 

Adventures  In 
Science 

Farm  News 

World  Assignment 

4:00 

-     4:15 

4:30 

4:45 

Road  Show  (con.) 

Mac  McGuire 

Metropolitan  Opera 
(con.) 

UN  News 
Soldier  Serenade 

5:00 

5:15 

-    5:30 

5:45 

! 

Road  Show  (con.) 

News 

5:05  Teenagers 

Unlimited 
5:55  H.  B.  Baukhage 

"Approx,   starting 
time.  Heard  only 
in  central  states. 

Fascinating  Rhythm 

Washington,  U.S.A. 

Sport  Roundup 
News,  Shorr 

Eve 

6:00 
6:15 

6:30 
6:45 

ning  Progran 

News 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

People,  with  W.  W. 
Chaplin,  Frank 
Blair 

is 

Dance  Orch. 

Dinner  Date 
6:55  Cecil  Brown 

It's  Your  Business 
James  Crowley 

Reports 
Sports,  Bob  Finnegan 
Bob  Edge,  Sports 

Afield 

Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, Eugene 
Ormandy 

7:00 

7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Theater  Royal 
The  Big  Preview 

Al  Heifer,  Sports 

Pentagon  Report 
Down  You  Go 
7:55  News 

Bob  Mills,  Show 

Tunes 
Three  Suns 
Dinner  At  The  Green 

Room 

Johnny  Mercer 
Show 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

The  Big  Preview 
(con.) 

20  Questions 

News 

8:05  ABC  Dancing 
Party 

Gunsmoke 
8:25  Win  Elliot 
Gangbusters 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

The  Big  Preview 

(con.) 
Grand  Ole  Opry 

New  England  Barn- 
yard Jamboree 
Lombardo  '  and 

ABC  Dancing  Party 
(eon.) 

Two  For  The  Money 
Country  Style 

1  10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Country  Tune 

Parade 
Dude  Ranch 

Jamboree 
Pee  Wee  King  Show 

Chicago  Theater  Of 
The  Air 

Anonymous 
Orchestra 

Country  Style  (con.) 
News 

Sunday 


NBC 
Morning    Programs 

8:30 


MBS 


9:00 
9:15 


9:30 
9:45 


10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
(0:45 


11:00 
11:15 


11:30 
11:45 


World  News  Roundup 
Never  Walk  Alone 


Never  Walk  Alone 

(con.) 
Collector's   Item 


Collector's   Item 
(con.) 


Wings  Of  Healing 


Back  To  God 


News 

9:05  Milton  Cross 

Album 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 


Radio  Bible  Class 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 


Frank  And  Ernest 
English  Cathedral 

Music 
Northwestern 

Reviewing  Stand 


ABC 


Light  And  Life  Hour 


Message  Of  Israel 
College  Choir 


Afternoon  Programs 

College  Choirs 


12:00 
12:15 
12:30 

12:45 


1:00 
1:15 
1:30 
1:45 


2:00 
2:15 
2:30 
2:45 


3:00 
3:15 
3:30 
3:45 


4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 


Collector's  Item 

(con.) 
The  Eternal  Light 


News,  Bill  Cunning- 
ham 
John  T.  Flynn 


Heritage  Over  The 

Land 
Univ.  Of  Chicago 

Round  Table 


Game  Of  The  Day* 
Keep  Healthy 
Merry  Mailman 
Lutheran  Hour 


The  Catholic  Hour 
American  Forum 


Bandstand,  U.S.A. 
Sammy  Kaye 


Golden  Voices,  with 
Lawrence  Tibbett 
Show  Tunes 


Weekend  Newspaper 
Of  The  Air 


weekend  Newspaper 
Of  The  Air  (con.) 


Pan-American   Union 
Christian  In  Action 


News 

Gloria  Parker 

The  World  Tomorrow 


CBS 


Garden  Gate 


The  Music  Room 
World  News  Roundup 

Organ  Music 


Church  Of  Today 


Herald  Of  Truth 
National  Vespers 


Healing  Waters 
Wings  Of  Healing 


Top  Tunes  With 

Trendler 
Author  Meets  The 

Critics 


Counter-Spy,  Don 

MacLaughlin 
Nick  Carter 
4:55  Lome  Greene 


The  Shadow 

True  Oetective 
Mysteries 

Approx.  starting 
time.  Heard  only 
in  central  states. 


Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
Choir 

News 

11:35  Invitation  To 
Learning 


The  Leading  Ques- 
tion 

Howard  K.  Smith, 
World  Affairs 

News  Report 


Marines  In  Review 
Hour  Of  Decision 


Old-Fashioned 
Revival  Hour 


News 

5:05  Evening  Comes 
Greatest  Story  Ever 
Told 


Let's  Find  Out 


Symphonette 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


N.  Y.  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  (con.) 


Twentieth  Century 

Concert  Hall 
The  World  Today 


Stage  Struck 


Eve 

6:00 

6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

ning  Progran 

College  Quiz  Bowl 

NBC  Symphony, 
Toscamni 

us 

Bulldog  Drummond, 
Sir  Cedric  Hard- 
wicke 

6:25  Cecil  Brown 

Bob  Considine 

Monday  Morning 
Headlines 

Paul  Harvey,  News 
George  Sokolsky 
Don  Cornell 

Gene  Autry 
Our  Miss  Brooks 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

NBC  Symphony  (con.) 

The  Marriage 
7:55  News 

Rod  And  Gun  Club 
7:25  Titus  Moody 
Chamber  Music 

This  Week  Around 

The  World 
What's  The  Name  Of 

That  Song? 

Jack  Benny 
Amos  'n'  Andy 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Six  Shooter 
8:25  News 
Sunday  At  Home 
8:55  News 

Hawaii  Calls 

Enchanted  Hour 
8:55  News 

American  Music  Hall 

Bing  Crosby 
My  Little  Mirgfa 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

NBC  Star  Playhouse 
9:55  News 

Oklahoma  City 
Symphony 

Walter  Winchell 
News,  Taylor  Grant 
Answers  For 
Americans 

Hall  Of  Fame 
Edgar  Bergen  Show 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Last  Man  Out 
Meet  The  Press 

Pentagon  Report 
News,  Hazel  Markel 
Men's  Corner    . 

Paul  Harvey 
Elmer  Davis 
Revival  Time 

Man  Of  The  Week 
News 

See  Next  Page- 
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TV  program   highlights 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS  AND  NEW  HAVEN  CHANNEL  8  APRIL  11— MAY  10 


Baseball  on  TV 


DATE 

TIME 

CAME                                 CHANNEL 

Tues.,  Apr.  13 

1:30 

P.M. 

Dodgers  vs.  Giants 

11 

Wed.,  Apr.  14 

8:15 

P.M. 

Dodgers  vs.  Giants 

11 

Thurs.,  Apr.  15 

1:30 

P.M. 

Pgh.  vs.  Dodgers 

9 

Thurs.,  Apr.  15 

2:00 

P.M. 

Phila.  vs.  Yanks 

11 

Sat.,  Apr.  17 

1:30 

P.M. 

Giants  vs.  Dodgers 

9 

Sat.,  Apr.  17 

2:00 

P.M. 

Wash.  vs.  Yanks 

11  &  8 

Sun.,  Apr.  18 

1:30 

P.M. 

Giants  vs.  Dodgers 

9 

Sun.,  Apr.  18 

2:00 

P.M. 

Wash.  vs.  Yanks-D 

11  &8 

Mon.-Tues., 

1:30 

P.M. 

Pgh.  vs.  Giants 

11 

Apr.  19,  20 

Wed.,  Apr.  21 

8:00 

P.M. 

Phila.  vs.  Dodgers 

9 

Fri.,  Apr.  23 

8:15 

P.M. 

Phila.  vs.  Giants 

11 

Sat.,  Apr.  24 

1:30 

P.M. 

Phila.  vs.  Giants 

11&8 

Sun.,  Apr.  25 

2:00 

P.M. 

Phila.  vs.  Giants 

1 1  &  8 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 

2:00  P.M. 

Chi.  vs.  Yanks 

11 

Apr.  27,  28,  29 

Fri.,  Apr.  30 

2:00 

P.M. 

Cleve.  vs.  Yanks 

11 

Sat.,  May  1 

2:00 

P.M. 

Cleve.  vs.  Yanks 

11  &  8 

Sun., "May  2 

2:00 

P.M. 

Detroit  vs.  Yanks-D 

11  &  8 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 

2:00  P.M. 

Bait.  vs.  Yanks 

11 

May  4,  5,  6 

Fri.,  May  7 

2:00 

P.M. 

Phila.  vs.  Yanks 

11 

Sat.,  May  8 

2:00 

P.M. 

Phila.  vs.  Yanks 

11&8 

Sun.,  May  9 

2:00 

P.M. 

Phila.  vs.  Yanks-D 

11  &  8 

Tues.,  Wed., 

1:30  P.M. 

Cine.  vs.  Giants 

11 

May  11,  12 

D — Doubleheader 

Line-up  at  the  mike: 

For  the  Dodgers:  Vince  Scully  and  Connie  Desmond.  For  the  Yankees:  Mel  Allen 

and  Jim  Woods.  For  the  Giants:  Russ  Hodges. 
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Monday  through  Friday 


7:00  0  Morning  Show— Walter  Cronkite 
Two  hours  of  news,  music,  entertainment. 
©  &  0  Today— Make  way  for  Garroway 
9:00  O  Breakfast  Club— Don  McNeill  Variety 
10:00  0  Godfrey  Time— Variety  Simulcast 

©  &  0  Ding  Dong  School— TV  Nursery 
10:30  ©  One  Man's  Family— Serial  Drama 
10:45  ©  &[s]  Three  Steps  To  Heaven— Serial 

Diane   Douglas   stars   as    li'l    gal    in    big   city. 
11:00  ©  Home— Hour-long  Fern  Fair 

Arlene  Francis,  Editor-in-Chief  of  events. 
11:30  0  &  0  Strike  It  Rich-Quiz  For  Needy 
11:45  ©  Follow    Your    Heart— Serial    Drama 
12:00  0  Valiant  Lady— Serial  Drama 

©  Bride  And  Groom— The  Last  Mile 
12:15  0  &  0  Love  Of  Life— Serial  Drama 

©  Hawkins  Falls— Rural  Serial  Drama 
12:30  0  &  0  Search  For  Tomorrow— Serial 
12:45   0  The  Guiding  Light— Serial  Drama 
1:00  0  The  Brighter  Day— Serial  Drama 
1:15  0  Portia  Faces  Life— Serial 
1:30  0  &  0  Garry  Moore— Fun  &  Frolics 

Garry  runs  a  fuN  hour  Tues.  &  Thurs. 
2:00  0  &  0  Double  Or  Nothing— $$$  Quiz 

Bert  Parks  pays  off  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
2:30  0  Linkletter's    Party— Artful    Antics 
3:00  0  &0  The  Big  Payoff— Mink-lined  Quiz 

©  (&  0  at  3:30)  Kate  Smith  Hour 
4:00  0  Woman  With  A  Past— Serial 

©  &  0  Welcome  Travelers— Trip  Talk 
4:15  0  The  Secret  Storm— Serial  Drama 
4:30  0  Robert  Q.  Lewis— Comedy  Variety 
©  &  0  On  Your  Account— $$$  Quiz 
7:30  ©  &  0  Katie-Dinah-Eddie-Music  Var. 
Mon.,  Mrs.  Murray's  capsule   variety;  Tues., 
Thurs.,  Shore  sings;  Wed.,  Fri.,  Fisher  croons. 
7:45  0  Perry-Jo-Jane— Song  Swinging 

Como   comes   on   Mon.,   Wed.,   Fri.;   Stafford 
stars  Tues.;  Froman  frolics  Thurs. 

©  &  0  News  Caravan— Swayze  Reports 


Monday  P.M. 


7:30  0  Jamie— Drama,  Brandon  de  Wilde 
8:00  0  Burns  &  Allen— Zany  Laugh  Duo 

©  &  0  Name  That  Tune— $$$  Quiz 

©  20  Questions— TV  Parlor  Game 
8:30  0  Talent  Scouts— Godfrey  Tests  Talent 

©  &  0  Voice  Of  Firestone— Concert 

O   Dr-  I. Q.  — Audience  Silver  $$$  Quiz 
9:00  0  &  0  I  Love  Lucy— The  Desi  Comedy 

©   Dennis  Day— Comedy  Series 
9:30  0  &  0  Red  Buttons— Zipper-bustin'Laffs 

©  Robert  Montgomery  Presents 
10:00  0   &        Studio  One— Hour  Teleplays 

0   Racket  Squad— Police  Adventures 


Tuesday 


7:30  0  Cavalcade  Of  America— Dramas 
8:00  O  &    -    Milton  Berle-Bob  Hope 

Howlarious  hour.  Hope,  Apr.  13  only. 
8:30  0  Red  Skelton— Comedy  Sketches 
9:00  ©  Fireside  Theater 

0  Make  Room  For  Daddy— Comedy 
Starring  fine  and  Danny  Thomas. 
9:30  0  &  0  Suspense— Melodramas 
©  Circle  Theater— Family  Fare 
0  U.S.  Steel  Theater— alternating  with 
Motorola  TV  Hour 
Outstanding,  hour-long  teleplays. 
10:00  0  Danger— High-tension  Story-telling 

©  &  0  Judge  For  Yourself 
10:30  0  See  It  Now— Ed  Murrow's  TV  Mag 
©  Mr.  And  Mrs.   North-Whodunits 


Wednesday 


7:30  0  Mark  Saber— Mystery  Adventures 
8:00  0  &  U]  Godfrey  And  His  Friends 

©  I  Married  Joan 
8:30  ©    |&   0  ot  9:30)  My  Little  Margie 
9:00  0  &  0  Strike  It  Rich-Help  For  Needy 


©  Kraft  Theater— Fine  Hour  Dramas 
9:30  0  I've  Got  A  Secret— Panel  Quiz 
10:00  0  &        Blue  Ribbon  Boxing 

©  This  Is  Your  Life— Ralph  Edwards 
10:30  ©  Doug  Fairbanks  Presents— Stories 


Thursday 


8:00  0  Meet  Mr.  McNutley-Comedy 

O  40  Groucho  Marx— Comedy  Quiz 
8:30  0  Four  Star  Playhouse— Dramas 

0  Broadway  To  Hollywood— Variety 
0  Where's  Raymond?— Comedy  Series 
Twinkle-toes  Bolger  in  lighthearted  fun. 
9:00  0  &        Lux  Video  Theater 

©  Dragnet— Jack  Webb's  Police  Dramas 
9:30  ©  Ford  Theater— Half  Hour  Drama 
0   Kraft  Theater— Hour-long  Dramas 
10:00  0  Public  Defender— Police  Dramas 
Reed  Hadley  heads  up  crime  offensive. 
Q  &        Martin  Kane,  Private  Eye 
10:30  0  Place  The  Face-Bill  Cullen,  Emcee 
O  f&         at  11:00)  Foreign  Intrigue 


Friday 


7:30  0  Stu  Erwin— Domestic  Comedy 

8:00  0  &  0  Mama— Poignant  Family  Series 
©  Garroway  Show— Musical  Variety 
0  Ozzie  &  Harriet— Domestic  Comedy 

8:30  0  Topper— Hocus-pocus  Comedy  Series 
O   *        Life  Of  Riley— Domestic  Comedy 

9:00  0  Playhouse  Of  Stars— Dramas 

©  &  0  Big  Story— Newsmen  in  Action 
0  Pride  Of  The  Family— Comedy  Series 

9:30  0  Our  Miss  Brooks— Comedy  Series 
O   &        TV  Soundstage— Dramas 
0  Who's  The  Boss— Panel  Quiz 
10:00  0  My  Friend  Irma— Comedy  Series 
©  &  0  Sports  Cavalcade— Boxing 
10:30  0  Person  To  Person— Ed  Murrow 
0  Down  You  Go— Panel  Game 
(I)  Liberace— Valentino  of  the  Piano 


Saturday 


7:30  0  Beat  The  Clock— Stunts  for  $$$ 

©  Ethel  &  Albert— Domestic  Comedy 
0  Leave  It  To  The  Girls— Fern  Mayhem 

8:00  0  Jackie  Gleason  Show— Variety 
©  &  0  Spike  Jones— Crazy,  Crazy 

8:30  Q  &        Original  Amateur  Hour 

9:00  0  Two  For  The  Money— $$$  Quiz 
©  &  0  Your  Show  Of  Shows 

9:30  0  My  Favorite  Husband— Comedy 
10:30  0  Orient  Express— Mystery  Adventure 
©  &  0  Hit  Parade— Song  &  Dance 


Sunday 


5:00  0  Omnibus— Alistair  Cooke,  Host 

90  minutes  of  high-class  entertainment. 

©  &  0  Hall  Of  Fame— Dramas 

6:00  ©  Meet  The  Press— Newsmaking  Panel 

7:00  0  Life  With  Father— Domestic  Comedy 

©  &  0  Paul  Winchell— Comedy  Variety 
7:30  0  &0  Jack  Benny-Private  Secretary 
Jack  jokes  Apr.  18;  Otherwise,  Ann  Sothern. 
©  Mister  Peepers— Comedy  Series 
8:00  0  &  0  Toast  Of  The  Town— Variety 

©  Comedy    Hour— Lavish    Laugh    Revue 
0  The  Mask— Hour-long   Melodramas 
9:00  0  Fred  Waring— G-E  Theater 
Apr.  18,  drama.  Otherwise,  music  variety. 
©  &  0  TV  Playhouse— Hour  Dramas 
9:30  0  Man  Behind  The  Badge— Dramas 
10:00  0  The  Web— Spine-chilling  Melodramas 
©  &  0  Loretta  Young  Show— Dramas 
10:30  0  &  0  What's  My  Line?— Panel  Quiz 
0  Man  Against  Crime— Ralph  Bellamy 
O  Break  The  Bank— Quiz,  Bert  Parks 


Giving  Is  Living 


(Continued   from   page   35) 
they  had  never  shed  a  tear. 

That  was  a  heartbreak.  The  thought  of 
the  loneliness  behind  those  dry  eyes 
brought  a  lump  to  Ralph's  throat.  When 
pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow,  tears  are 
a  welcome  relief.  But  tears  were  no  part 
of  this  little  Hopi  girl's  heritage.  She  had 
never  been  able  to  escape  from  herself 
...  to  get  lost  in  a  good  cry. 

A  year  passed.  Once  again  Ralph  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  hospital  bed.  This  time, 
the  little  girl's  pillow  was  damp  with  tears. 
But  they  were  tears  of  happiness  .  .  .  for 
she  was  smiling.  In  the  past  year,  under  a 
gentle,  mothering  anesthetic,  her  little  legs 
had  been  doctor-broken  and  then  reset. 
Today  she  had  taken  her  first  free  steps. 
And  she  knew  there  would  be  many  to- 
morrows when  she  could  run  and  play  as 
other  children  do:  That's  why  the  tears  of 
happiness  .  .  .  for  that,  and  for  Ralph  Ed- 
wards, the  man  who  had  helped  to  make 
it  happen. 

But  Ralph  would  be  the  first  to  disclaim 
this  praise.  "It's  not  me,"  he  says.  "It's  the 
great  American  public.  They've  given  from 
their  pockets  and  their  hearts.  My  shows 
have  only  been  an  agency  of  their  gen- 
erosity. I've  found  that — if  you  give  the 
people  a  chance  to  help — everyone  is 
eager  to  share. 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  the 
cause  is:  a  crippled  children's  hospital;  the 
national  polio  March  of  Dimes;  a  religious 
need,  whether  Catholic,  Protestant  or  Jew- 
ish; or  the  Heart  Fund;  or  arthritis,  or  can- 
cer— or  a  home  for  unwed  mothers.  The 
hearts  of  the  American  people  always  find 
a  way  to  share  with  those  in  need." 

How  does  Ralph  choose  the  causes  or 
charities  his  shows  sponsor?  First,  the 
charity  must  be  in  need  of  funds.  Second, 
it  must  have  a  good  solid  organization  with 
a  national  program  (that  is,  funds  raised 
on  a  national  basis  will  be  distributed  on 
a  national  basis).  And,  third,  Ralph  wants 
to  be  sure  that  the  organization  has  direc- 
tors who  know  how  to  use  the  money 
wisely. 

The  March  of  Dimes  and  the  American 
Heart  Association  are  good  examples, 
meeting  all  of  Ralph's  requirements.  With 
the  famous  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hush"  contests, 
Ralph  raised  close  to  $2,500,000.00  for 
the  March  of  Dimes.  The  Hush  contest  be- 
gan as  a  satire  on  give-aways.  Ralph  saw 
that  he  could  turn  the  contest  into  a  show 
that  would  benefit  everyone  in  the  coun- 
try— and  not  just  the  winner.  He  arranged 
to  have  the  contestants  send  in  contribu- 
tions to  the  March  of  Dimes  with  their 
entries.  Two-million-five-hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  were  raised  .  .  .  and,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  and  other  contributions,  today 
it  is  believed  that,  with  the  new  vaccine, 
polio  is  being  whipped! 

On  his  shows,  Ralph  doesn't  start  out  to 
be  a  do-gooder.  He  feels  that  entertain- 
ment comes  first.  It  does.  The  Walking 
Man  contest  for  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation was  heard  by  39,000,000  Ameri- 
cans, the  largest  commercial  radio  audi- 
ence ever  reached!  Yet  there  were  only 
one  million  entries  ...  the  38,000,000 
other  people  were  listening  because  they 
were  getting  great  entertainment. 

How  much  good  did  the  Walking  Man 
contest  do  for  American  Heart?  The  As- 
sociation had  been  established  twenty-two 
years.  But  they  couldn't  afford  to  put  on 
campaigns.  There  was  no  one  to  help  them. 
They  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  mostly  on 
contributions  from  other  charities  which 
gave  a  little  money  so  Heart  could  con- 
tinue its  research.  The  Association  was 
made  up  of  a  handful  of  devoted  men  who 
single-handedly  were  trying  to  whip  heart 
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disease,  the  country's  biggest  killer. 

How  much  good  did  the  contest  do  for 
American   Heart? 

The  Walking  Man,  Ralph  Edwards,  and 
a  million  Americans  donated  $1,629,000. 
This  money  put  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation in  business.  The  devoted  re- 
searchers were  able  to  hire  additional  help. 
They  expanded  their  facilities  .  .  .  now 
they  can  track  down  the  killer  in  earnest. 
They  are  no  longer  a  drag  on  other  chari- 
ties. They  are  self-sustaining  .  .  .  they 
have  enough  money  for  a  yearly  campaign. 

It's  sad  that  Florence  Hubbard,  herself 
.  .  .  the  woman  who  won  the  Walking 
Man  heart  contest  .  .  .  had  such  a  close 
personal  connection  with  the  campaign's 
purpose.  Shortly  before  the  contest  was 
over,  her  husband,  a  doctor,  died  ...  of 
heart  disease.  But  she's  not  bitter  that  a 
Heart  Fund  had  not  been  established  years 
before.  Rather,  she  is  grateful  for  the  sake 
of  others  who  have  a  Heart  Fund  now.  And 
she's  grateful  to  Ralph,  too.  She's  built  a 
duplex  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  with 
her  contest  winnings.  She  rents  one  half 
and  lives  in  the  other  .  .  .  with  a  sien  over 
her  door:    "The  House  that  Ralph  Built." 

How  do  the  needy  causes  come  to 
Ralph's  attention?  They  come  from  every 
source  ...  by  letter,  wire,  phone,  in  con- 
versation— and  sometimes  through  the 
newspaper. 

For  example,  Ralph  read  an  editorial 
written  by  a  San  Diego  columnist,  Forrest 
Warren.  He  wrote,  "I  have  cancer  and  I 
know  it.  Though  my  days  are  numbered,  I 
want  to  do  all  I  can  to  combat  this  dis- 
ease .  .  ." 

When  Ralph  read  this,  he  said  to  his 
staff:  "Here's  a  preat  man.  Let's  see  what 
we  can  do  to  help  him." 

The  Truth  Or  Consequences  gang  went 
to  San  Diego,  where  they  did  a  This  Is 
Your  Life  type  of  show — on  T  Or  C — with 
Forrest  Warren  as  the  subject.  They 
broadcast  from  his  living  room  because 
cancer  had  so  weakened  him  he  could  not 
be  moved. 

Forrest  died  a  few  weeks  later  .  .  .  but 
not  before  he  saw  the  results  of  their  show. 
Even  as  the  show  was  on  the  air,  contri- 


butions to  Cancer's  City  of  Hope  began 
pouring  in  ...  for  a  total  of  $30,000.  For- 
rest died  a  happy  man. 

In  his  conversations,  Ralph  sometimes 
comes  across  a  worthy  cause.  For  example, 
after  he  and  his  staff  decided  to  do  the 
life  of  Hannah  Kohner  on  This  Is  Your 
Life,  Ralph  suggested  that  they  tie  it  to 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

Hannah  Kohner's  experience  tells  the 
story  of  this  appeal,  a  story  every  Ameri- 
can understands — a  plea  for  freedom. 

Hannah's  life  began  in  then-free  Czecho- 
slovakia. She  and  Walter  Kohner  were 
childhood  sweethearts.  They  were  in  love 
from  the  time  they  were  seven.  When 
Walter  was  fourteen,  he  came  to  America. 
His  last  words  to  Hannah  were,  "I  will 
come  back  and  get  you." 

But  Hitler  and  the  purge  came  first. 
Czechoslovakia  fell,  and  Hannah  and  her 
family  were  taken  to  a  concentration  camp. 
The  camp  was  a  nightmare,  every  second- 
filled  with  the  threat  of  torture  or  death. 
Having  given  up  her  dream  of  Walter  and 
a  future  in  America,  she  married  while 
still  in  the  camp. 

But  there  was  no  happiness.  One  of  the 
Nazis'  favorite  games  was  to  give  their 
victims  a  bar  of  soap  and  send  them  off  to 
the  showers.  One  never  knew  if  the 
"showers"  were  to  be  water — or  liquid  gas. 
Hannah's  husband  got  the  gas  ...  as  did 
her  father  and  mother. 

At  the  end  of  seven  years  in  the  camp, 
the  war  was  ended.  Hannah  went  to  Hol- 
land to  work  for  the  family  of  a  girl  she'd 
known  in  the  camp.  One  day,  Hannah  was 
called  to  the  door  by  an  American  Army 
sergeant. 

"Hannah  .  .  .  ?"  the  sergeant  asked. 

"Yes  .  .  ."  she  said.  The  sergeant  looked 
familiar.  Hannah  wondered  why.  She  knew 
no  one  in  the  American  Army. 

"I've  been  stationed  in  Germany,"  said 
the  sergeant,  "and  on  my  leave  I've 
searched  for  you  in  all  of  Czechoslovakia. 
I  traced  you  to  the  concentration  camp — 
and  now  to  Holland  .  .  ." 

Then  Hannah  knew  who  the  sergeant 
was.  It  was  Walter  Kohner  come  to  fulfill 


his  promise  ...  to  take  her  to  America. 

"This  Is  Your  Life,  Hannah  Kohner" 
was  seen  twice.  The  first  time  in  the  spring 
of  1953,  when  it  raised  more  than  $30,000 
for  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  The  show 
was  seen  a  second  time  in  the  summer  and 
raised  a  much  greater  sum  .  .  .  $30,000  in 
San  Diego  alone. 

Not  only  does  Ralph  work  for  estab- 
lished funds,  he  sometimes  helps  to  estab- 
lish a  fund.  The  "Jimmy  Fund"  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Ralph  received  a  telegram  one  day  from 
George  Schwartz,  a  Boston  insurance  man. 
He  had  a  stunt  in  mind  to  help  one  little 
boy  in  the  polio  ward  of  the  Boston  Crip- 
pled Children's  Hospital.  Ralph  investi- 
gated and  found  that  the  hospital  des- 
perately needed  a  new  leukemia  wing.  He 
suggested  they  do  the  stunt  with  the  little 
boy,  but  use  the  funds  for  this  bigger 
cause. 

Ralph's  idea  was  accepted.  The  little  boy 
with  polio — called  "Jimmy"  (his  real  name 
was  never  mentioned) — sang  "Over  the 
Rainbow"  from  his  hospital  bed.  The  hos- 
pital hoped  for  $5,000  to  begin  their  new 
wing.  But  people  heard  the  little  boy's 
song:  ".  .  .  high  above  the  chimney  tops, 
where  troubles  melt  like  lemon  drops  .  .  . 
if  blue  birds  fly,  why,  oh,  why,  can't 
I  .  .  .  ?"  And  they  sent  not  $5,000— but 
$75,000  to  the  newly  established  "Jimmy 
Fund"! 

That  was  ten  years  ago.  Today,  the 
Jimmy  Fund  is  still  growing  and  is  one  of 
the  biggest  things  in  Boston.  Recently,  col- 
umnist Ed  Sullivan  was  the  chief  speaker 
at  a  Variety  Club  luncheon,  in  behalf  -of 
the  Jimmy  Fund.  His  closing  line  was: 
"And  we  ought  to  give  thanks  to  a  guy 
named  Ralph  Edwards  who  started  it  all, 
years  ago,  with  a  little  boy  singing,  'Over 
the  Rainbow'." 

But  Ralph  says,  "I'm. not  the  one  to  take 
the  thanks.  It  belongs  to  the  great  Ameri- 
can people  who  have  given  so  generously 
from  their  pockets  and  their  hearts.  I  just 
happen  to  have  the  show.  .  .  ." 

But  "Jimmys"  everywhere  will  disagree. 
They  all  want  to  thank  Ralph  .  .  .  the  guy 
who  made  giving  so  much  fun. 


(Continued   from   pane   71) 
St.   Louis,  and   completely  surprised   them 
with  a  soanking  new  house:  a  dream  home 
with  eight  rooms,  landscaped  with  weeping 
willow  and  blue  spruce  trees. 

"I  felt  very  good  about  it."  she  recalls. 
"The  feeling  lasted  only  until  I  returned 
alone  to  New  York.  Now,  for  the  past  half- 
dozen  months,  all  four  of  us  have  been 
miserable  about  being  so  far  apart." 

To  set  things  straight,  Marion  is  not  a 
little  girl  who  is  separated  from  her  fam- 
ily for  the  first  time.  In  her  late  teens,  she 
was  in  Hollywood  for  a  couple  of  years. 
She  spent  better  than  a  year  in  a  London 
musical  revue.  But,  for  two  and  a  half 
years  prior  to  this  past  October,  her  mother 
and  grandparents  lived  with  her  in  New 
York. 

"It  was  wonderful  to  have  them  with 
me,"  she  says,  "but  I  worried  about  them." 

They  were  accustomed  to  living  in  a 
house,  a  house  surrounded  bv  rose  bushes 
and  old  friends.  In  Manhattan,  they  were 
surrounded  by  strangers  and  concrete. 
From  Marion's  apartment,  they  had  a  clear 
view  of  a  thirty-floor  building,  a  peren- 
nial but  monotonous  hunk  of  vegetation. 
They  got  a  daily  quota  of  two  hours  of  sun- 
shine, but  only  through  the  kitchen  win- 
dow. 
M  "Honestly,  it  was  a  nice  apartment," 
Marion  says,  "but  it  was  city." 

And   her  family  didn't  see   as  much  of 
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Lovely — Lonely 

Marion  as  they  wished.  She  was  off  to 
work  early  and  got  home  just  a  shade  late 
for  dinner.  For  parents,  it's  kind  of  heart- 
breaking not  to  be  able  to  make  at  least 
one  meal  a  day  for  a  child. 

"But  they  did  such  cute  things,  such  en- 
dearing things,"  Marion  says. 

Marion  was  up  at  five  in  the  morning 
and  had  to  forbid  them  to  rise  with  her. 
However,  they  would  have  breakfast  all 
laid  out  for  her.  There  was  a  good-morn- 
ing note  on  the  table.  Vitamin  capsules 
were  placed  strategically  in  front  of  the 
orange  juice.  Just  before  Marion  took  off 
for  the  studio,  she  would  stop  in  their  bed- 
rooms to  kiss  them  goodbye. 

"When  I  got  down  to  the  street,  they 
would  be  waiting  at  the  window  to  wave 
to  me,"  she  says.  "There,  on  the  fifth  floor, 
would  be  Grandma  and  Mother  in  night- 
gowns and  Grandpa  in  his  long  underwear, 
leaning  on  his  cane." 

And  they  would  wait  up  for  her  at  night, 
whether  she  was  working  late  or  on  a  date. 

"We'd  go  into  the  kitchen  and  have 
cookies  and  milk,"  she  says,  "and  my  date 
would  join  us.  I  wouldn't  think  of  dating 
a  man  twice  if  he  didn't  enjoy  cookies  and 
Grandpa's  jokes." 

When  Marion  came  down  with  the  flu 
or  played  hostess  to  one  of  New  York's 
many  viruses,  the  family  hovered  over 
her. 


"Juices,  magazines,  special  dishes — it  was 
wonderful,"  she  says.  "There's  nothing  so 
comforting  as  having  your  folks  around 
when  you're  ill." 

But  Marion  felt  she  was  being  unfair  to 
keep  them  in  New  York  when  their  friends 
and  many  interests  were  back  in  St.  Louis. 
And  hadn't  she,  ever  since  childhood, 
dreamed  of  giving  them  a  nice  home?  So 
she  did.  And  suddenly  she  was  living  alone. 

"It's  not  that  I  think  New  York  is  cold 
and  hard,"  she  says.  "I  have  very  good 
friends  here." 

She  is  not  engaged,  but  has  several  male 
friends  who  rate  as  pals.  Her  voice  teacher, 
Senor  Enrico  Rosati,  takes  a  personal  in- 
terest in  her  morale.  For  sadness,  he  has 
a  special  brew  of  tea  or  a  tiny  glass  of 
wine,  served  up  with  an  infectious  smile. 
His  secretary,  Rossina  Luce,  lifts  Marion's 
spirits  by  sending  her  a  package  of  real 
Italian  spaghetti  sauce  and  hand-grated 
Parmesan  cheese. 

Marion  isn't  exactly  neglected.  She  has 
dates.  She  is  surrounded  by  the  cheerful 
Godfreys.  But  it's  not  like  coming  home  to 
the  folks.  She  misses  them — but  no  more 
than  they  miss  her.  So  Marion  has  worked 
out  a  solution. 

"Do  you  know  anyone  interested  in  buy- 
ing a  nice  house  in  St.  Louis?"  she  asks. 
"Come  June,  the  folks  will  be  coming  back 
to  live  with  me  in  New  York." 


Kukla  and  Ollie 
Go  to  Town 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

Ollie  met  the  challenge  in  typical  fash- 
ion. He  simply  applied  the  old  adage:  "Go 
hire  a  hall!"  In  fact,  he  hired  New  York's 
famed  Town  Hall — where  all  great  artists 
hope  to  give  their  recitals  and  rate  loud 
bravos  from  the  critics. 

No  one  except  the  Kuklapolitans  could 
have  imagined  themselves  giving  a  success- 
ful concert  in  that  august  auditorium.  But 
they  did.  By  the  time  the  curtain  went  up, 
their  many  loyal  friends  had  filled  the 
place  to  capacity — including  all  available 
"standing  room  only." 

Friends  and  critics  alike  were  charmed 
when  baritone  Oliver  J.  Dragon  made  his 
debut,  when  Kukla,  Fran  and  Ollie  gave 
their  interpretation  of  Jack  Fascinato's 
wistful  "Dragon  Retreat,"  when  Madame 
Ooglepuss  stated  frankly  that  she  could 
sing  whatever  she  chose — because  she  had 
paid  part  of  the  expenses. 

Long  before  the  rave  reviews  were 
printed,  everyone  knew  that  that  genius, 
Burr  Tillstrom,  and  that  charmer,  Fran 
Allison,  had  done  it  again.  Their  biggest 
gamble  had  turned  into  their  biggest 
triumph.  Kukla,  Fran  And  Ollie  had  added 
a  new  chapter  to  Town  Hall  history. 

But  it  wasn't  only  in  New  York  that 
friends  were  indicating  how  much  they 
loved  the  Kuklapolitans.  At  about  the 
same  time,  Radio-TV  Mirror  readers  all 
over  the  nation  were  marking  their  ballots 
for  Kukla,  Fran  And  Ollie  as  their  favor- 
ite children's  show — their  favorite  TV 
show  for  all  the  young  in  heart,  every- 
where, who  have  the  faith  of  their  own 
dreams,  the  courage  for  an  adventure  into 
make-believe. 

And  so  the  story  ends  as  all  good  stories 
should.  Today,  Kukla,  Fran  And  Ollie  has 
a  new  sponsor  and  bright  plans  for  a  new 
season.  As  Ollie  might  say:  "It  looks  like 
we're  going  to  live  happily  ever  after!" 


What  Are  Dreams  Made  Of? 

Talent?  Good  looks?  A  happy 
home?  A  successful  career?  You 
name  it — 

PETER   LIND   HAYES 

and 

MARY   HEALY 

have  it!  They're  living  the  lovely 
dream  they  earned  for  themselves 
— and  the  whole  story  is  in  our  next 
feature-packed  issue  .  .  .  complete 
with  a  full-color  portrait  of  this 
charming  couple  on  the  cover  of  the 

June 
RADIO-TV  MIRROR 

at  your  favorite  newsstand  May  7 


HOW  MANY  FEATHERS  ON  A  SWAN 


Add  up  the  figures  and 
find  out.  Most  anybody 
can  add,  but  can  you 
add  correctly?  The  reason 
people  like  number  puzzles 
is  because  they  are  fas- 
cinating. Fun  right  in  your 
own  home,  and  CASH 
REWARDS  for  the 
WINNERS.  Try  it  yourself. 


$6360.00  in  75  CASH  PRIZES  «?) 

FIRST  PRIZE  $1500  plus  $500  Bonus  for  Promptness  (see  rule  2) 

Second  Prize $1000.00  9th  to  13th  Prize,  each, .     $100.00 

Third  Prize $500.00  14th  to  18th  Prize,  each .       $50.00 

Fourth  Prize $350.00  19th  to  44th  Prize,  each.       $25.00 

5th  to  8th  Prize,  each . . .     $200.00  45th  to  75th  Prize,  each.       $10.00 

—  HERE  ARE  THE  RULES  — 

1.  This  is  entirely  a  contest  of  numbers,  strictly  a  6.  In  case  of  ties  on  this  Swan  Puzzle  the  winners 

Game  of  Skill.    \dd  together  the  numbers  that  make  will  be  decided  by  a  tiebreaker  number  puzzle  consisting 

up  the  drawing  of  the  Swan  and  get  the  SUM  TOTAL  of  drawing  a  path  across  a  chart  of  numbers  to  arrive 

of  the  figures.  The  picture  is  made  up  of  single  num*  at  a  high  total.  The  contestant's  position  in  the  winning 

bers:  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8  and  9.  There  "are  no  sixes,  no  ones,  list  will  be  determined  by  the  best  scores  submitted; 

no  zeros.  There  are  no  double  numbers  like  "23,"  etc.  the  best  answer  will  receive  First  Prize,  the  second  best 

Just  add   2   plus  3  plus  5,  etc.,  and  get  the  correct  answer  will  receive  Second  Prize,  etc.  In  case  of  ties 

TOTAL.  There   are  no  tricks  to  this  puzzle,  just  a  on  the  tiebreaker  puzzle,  prizes  will  be  reserved  for  the 

problem  in  addition.  It  is  not  so  easy  but  if  you  are  positions  of  tied  contestants  and  their  final  order  of 

careful   you   may    get  it  exactly   right.  Only   persons  finish  determined  by  additional  tiebreaker  puzzles  until 

sending  a  $5.00  contribution  to  our  Scholarships  Pro-  a  definite  winner  for  each  prize  is  chosen.  Seven  days 

gram  are  eligible  for  these  Cash  Prizes.  No  additional  will  be  allowed  for  working  the  first  tiebreaker  puzzle 

donation  will  be  required  at  any  time  during  the  con-  and  three  days  for  each  subsequent  tiebreaker.  If  ties 

test.  Checks  and  Money  Orders  should  be  made  payable  remain  after  seven  tiebreaker  puzz'es,  duplicate  prizes 

to  'SCHOLARSHIPS,  INC.*  Send  cash  if  you  prefer.  will  be  paid. 

Write  us  for  additional  puzzle  sheets  if  you  need  them.  -   ,     -                     .,    •- 

7.  It  is   permissable  for  any  contestant  to  receive 
„    T*                  j                     »■!..-■.*         *L      j  ■  help  from  their  relatives  or  friends  but  ONLY  ONE 

nrLId  rVh,S™1r.TJnfc  vn.V^li°„^^fv "f^r ?he,  «im  SOLUTION  may  be  submitted  to  the  tiebreaker  puzzle 
printed  on  the  entry  blank  you  will  qualify  for  the  $500         b  group    working    together,    and    any    solution 

Promptness  Bonus,  making  the  total  First  Prize  u.»™  t«  k.,..  u.n  c,.i™ti,„j  ;»  ,  T„i,t;„„  „r  «.:„  „.tl 
$2000  00.  The  Promptness  Bonus  will  be  added  to  the  tm  be  riiected^  Subm,tted  m  v'°Iat'°n  °f  thls  ruIe 
First  Prize  only. 

8.  A  complete  report  of  this  contest  including  the 

3.  You  should  check  and  recheck  your  solution  care-  names  of  all  winners  will  be  mailed  to  every  contestant 
fully  before  mailing.  Once  it  has  been  sent  it  may  not  just  as  soon  as  the  winners  have  been  decided.  The 
be  changed  or  withdrawn.  A  contestant  may  submit  an  Bponsors  of  this  contest  reserve  the  right  to  decide  any 
additional  entry  in  this  contest  with  an  improved  score  questions  that  may  arise  during  the  contest  and  persons 
provided  each  such  entry  is  accompanied  by  the  required  who  enter  agree  to  accept  these  decisions  as  final. 
$5.00  contribution.  We  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  ^    T    irrrTi  s?   r^t^t  Mw. 
entry  and  contribution  promptly.  Read  the  rules  care-  *"  ^  lvlllL1,  Contest  Mgr. 
fully.  Please  do  not  write  for  additional  information 

concerning  this  contest  since  information  that  is  not  \ 

available  to  all  other  contestants  cannot  be  given.  M^.  Miss  Dorothy  Witte  is  ono 

W  m&Kk  °^  e'9nT   nurses   intraining 

4.  This  contest  is  confined  to  persons  within  the  con-  lilajF^^WMLmfc"  '  **  Cincinnati  Hospitals  un- 
tinental  limits  of  the  United  States.  Persons  directly  |jj|  der  our  scholarships  and 
connected  with  Scholarships,  Inc.  and  members  of  their  -  |HE  %;  writes,  "1  am  in  my  second 
immediate  families  are  ineligible.  Due  to  the  uncertainty  Tm  **'  -f  year  of  training  and  wish 
of  mail  address  entries  cannot  be  accepted  from  persons  ^  to  eipress  my  thanks  for  the 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Entries  will  not  be  accepted  from  chance  to  do  the  wort  I 
persons  in  Alaska,  Canada,  Hawaiian  Islands  and  other  thoroughly  enjoy.  I  con- 
locations  outside  of  the  United  States  proper.  **;          sider  myself  very  (ucry  to 

v    '  be  one  of  the  nurses  you 

5.  Entries  will  be  accepted  from  February  1  to  Oc-  «•  putting  through  training. 
tober  10,  1954.  Entries  postmarked  October  10  will  be 

accepted. 

Here  is  a  contest  soon  over  and  soon  paid  off.  No  weekly  or  monthly 
entry  to  fill  out.  Winners  determined  solely  by  their  mathematical 
accuracy.  Not  based  on  your  writing  skill,  memory,  or  general  informa- 
tion. No  books  to  buy,  no  facts  to  look  up,  no  advertisements  to  watch 
for,  no  box  tops  to  save.  Operated  by  a  non-for-profit  corporation  re- 
quired by  its  charter  to  devote  receipts  in  excess  of  prizes,  advertising, 
and  legitimate  expenses  to  charitable  purposes. 

Mail  to  SCHOLARSHIPS,  INC.,  Box  241,Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 


There  are- 
Name. 


.  .feathers  on  the  Swan. 

Type  your  name  and  address  if  possible,  if  not  print  by  hand. 


Address. 


City.. 


.Zone. State..... 


Donations  mailed  before  "May  7.  1954."  qualify  for  Promptness  bonus. 
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. . .  when  your 

daughter  asks  you 

about  Tampax 

Do  you  say:  "I'm  not  sure" 

Do  you  say:  "Some  people  use  it" 

Or  do  you  know  the  answers? 

If  you  used  Tampax  yourself,  you'd 
realize  why  so  many  young  people  are 
curious  about,  interested  in,  this  internal 
sanitary  protection.  To  sum  it  up  in  a 
sentence,  they  want  the  freedom  Tampax 
gives  them. 

It's  the  kind  of  freedom  any  woman 
can  share.  Freedom  from  the  confining 
belt-pin-pad  harness.  Freedom  from 
chafing  discomfort — you  don't  even  feel 
the  Tampax,  once  it's  in  place.  Freedom 
from  embarrassing  odor.  Freedom  from 
the  disposal  problem  you  always  have 
with  external  pads.  Freedom  to  take 
baths,  take  showers,  even  go  swimming 
while  wearing  Tampax. 

Why  don't  you  try  Tampax?  Discover 
for  yourself  the  benefits  of  this  modern 
method  of  sanitary  protection.  Tampax 
was  invented  by  a  doctor,  and  it's  used 
by  millions  of  women,  regularly.  It  can 
be  purchased  at  any  drug  or  notion 
counter  in  your  choice  of  3  absorbencies: 
Regular,  Super,  Junior.  Month's  supply 
goes  into  purse.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Mass. 
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Mr.  And  Mrs.  North 


(Continued  from   page   58) 
have  something  like  corned  beef  and  cab- 
bage?" 

"Corned  beef  and  cabbage?  Yes,  of 
course,"  said  Dick,  thinking  what's  the 
use  of  arguing,  "that's  what  I  wanted  any- 
how." 

Like  Jerry  North,  Dick  is  always  the 
gentleman.  He  would  never  contradict  a 
lady.  "But  between  my  two  'wives,' "  he 
says,  "I  never  get  to  eat  anything  I  want. 

"Yet  how  fortunate  can  one  man  be,  to 
have  two  such  terrific  'wives'?  I'm  grate- 
ful to  Pam  North  for  introducing  me  to 
Barbara  Britton." 

Barbara,  in  turn,  says,  "Dick  Denning  is 
wonderful  to  work  with  over  a  long  period 
of  time.    He  wears  well — like  an  old  shoe." 

The  crew  of  Mr.  And  Mrs.  North  is  cer- 
tainly happy  with  both  Barbara  and  Dick. 
The  reason  is  that  there  is  no  stuffiness 
about  the  stars.  Recently,  a  new  assistant 
director  was  added  to  the  program.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  show,  Dick  and  Barbara 
were  the  first  to  walk  into  the  booth.  "I'm 
Dick  Denning,"  volunteered  Dick,  "and 
this  is  Barbara  Britton.  Hope  you'll  feel 
at  home — and,  if  there  is  anything  we 
can  do  for  you,  just  let  us  know." 

Barbara's  and  Dick's  cooperative  attitude 
is  shown  in  such  little  things  as  the  week- 
ly coffee  klatch.  They  take  turns  supply- 
ing two  pots  of  hot  coffee  for  the  cast. 

Last  Christmas,  Barbara  came  in  with 
enough  gingerbread  cupcakes  to  go  around 
twice.  Each  cupcake  had  a  candle  to 
match  the  spirit  of  the  season.  "Every  sea- 
son I  make  them  a  few  weeks  early  and 
put  them  in  the  freezer.  Then  during  the 
scurry-time,  I  don't  have  to  worry  about 
baking.  When  I  need  them,  I  bring  them 
out,  pop  them  in  the  oven,  no  fuss,  no 
muss.    They're  my  own  special  recipe." 

As  an  added  time-saver,  Dick  frequently 
takes  some  of  the  cast  home  to  lunch.  Re- 
cently, they  almost  didn't  get  back  to  the 
rehearsal  of  the  show.  Dick  ran  out  of 
gas  just  as  they  rode  into  the  driveway. 
He  didn't  realize  this  until  he  came  out 
to  start  the  car.  The  three  of  them  were 
a  little  panicky  when  the  motor  coughed 
but  didn't  say  anything. 

"I'll  call  the  studio,"  Dick  said,  "and 
ask  them  to  send  someone  for  us.  In  the 
meantime,  you  start  walking." 

Dick  caught  up  with  the  other  members 
in  a  moment.  As  they  rounded  the  first 
corner,  along  came  Barbara  Britton's  hus- 
band. Dr.  Eugene  Czukor.  They  waved, 
the   doctor  stopped,   and   they   hopped    in. 

"That  was  fast  work,"  said  Dick.  "Let's 
go." 

"Go?     Where?"  queried  the  doctor. 

"Back  to  the  rehearsal,  of  course.  Didn't 
the  studio  ask  you  to  pick  us  up?" 

"No,"  said  the  doctor.  "I  haven't  been 
to  the  studio.  But  111  be  happy  to  drive 
you  there." 

It  was  just  a  coincidence  that  the  doctor 
was  passing  by.  The  studio  had  sent  an 
assistant  to  pick  up  Dick  and  the  cast. 
The  whole  show  was  on  tape  when  he 
came  in  three  hours  later.  "I  couldn't 
find  them,"  he  said.  "I  got  lost  in  the 
hills!" 

It's  not  too  unusal  for  a  Denning  to  meet 
a  Czukor  on  that  Hollywood  hilltop.  The 
Czukors  are  in  the  process  of  moving  into 
a  home  that  commands  the  same  view  as 
the  Dennings'.  Barbara  says,  "I  screamed 
that  our  next  house  must  have  a  yard  for 
the  kids.  This  one  is  just  big  enough 
to  put  in  the  slide  and  swings.  But  the 
size  of  the  house  and  the  view  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  the  yard. 

"Besides,  we're  doing  what  we  like 
best.  We  are  remodeling,  knocking  out 
walls,    repapering,    painting,    and    putting 


in  new  floors  in  six  rooms:  the  kitchen,  the 
playroom,  Teddy's  room,  and  three 
baths.  Congoleum-Nairn,  our  co-sponsors 
on  TV,  offered  to  supply  us  with  all  the 
asphalt  tile  we  needed!" 

This  is  the  sixth  house  the  Czukors 
have  remodelled.  Richard  Denning,  hav- 
ing recently  contracted  for  his  own  house, 
recommended  his  building  crew.  Dr. 
Czukor  oversees  the  work,  keeps  the  work- 
men happy  by  supplying  them  with  coffee. 

When  Barbara  and  her  seven-year-old 
son,  Teddy,  went  up  one  afternoon  to 
observe  the  progress  of  the  house,  Teddy 
watched  his  dad,  who  stood  with  plans 
in  one  hand,  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  other. 
He  said,  "Daddy's  doing  very  well." 

One  of  the  workmen  asked  Teddy  if  he 
ever  played  cops-and-robbers  like  Mr. 
And  Mrs.  North.  "Nah,"  said  Teddy,  "that's 
corny.  I'd  rather  be  a  cowboy." 

Barbara  explains  that  Teddy  has  never 
seen  Mr.  And  Mrs.  North  and  only  infre- 
quently hears  it  on  radio.  "He  would 
never  play  cops-and-robbers,  or  a  detec- 
tive like  Jerry  North.  He'd  rather  be  Roy 
Rogers  because  he's  got  a  horse." 

Teddy  did  visit  the  set  one  day  last 
month.  He  was  taken  up  by  the  excitement 
of  television  picture-making.  "Can  I  be 
in  one  of  your  pictures?"  he  asked,  after 
the  shooting  was  over.  "Well,  yes,"  said 
Barbara,  "but  you'll  have  to  wait  until 
this  summer." 

Barbara's  now  looking  around  for  a 
suitable  script  that  she  and  Teddy  can 
play  in  together.  "It'll  be  fun,"  she  said, 
"but  I  don't  feature  my  son  as  a  child 
star.  He  doesn't  have  the  freckles." 

Barbara  Britton  and  her  husband,  Dr. 
Czukor,  have  not  had  much  chance  to  so- 
cialize with  Richard  Denning  and  his  wife, 
Evelyn  Ankers.  The  Czukors  have  been 
too  busy  remodeling  houses,  while  the 
Dennings  have  been  busy  building. 

While  the  building  of  their  new  home 
was  in  progress,  the  Dennings  worked  to- 
gether as  a  family.  Dick  did  the  contract- 
ing, Evelyn  supplied  the  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches in  this  case,  and  nine-year-old 
DeeDee  stood  by  for  moral  support. 

Time  is  a  precious  element  with  Dick. 
He  has  to  sandwich  in  contracting  between 
his  radio,  TV,  and  motion-picture  sched- 
ule. Early  this  past  winter,  with  the  house 
finished  and  the  TV  show  not  yet  back  on 
the  air,  he  was  using  the  time  to  put  in  a 
new  lawn.  He  had  the  seed  and  manure 
down  and  was  in  the  process  of  rolling  it 
when  the  first  storm  of  the  year  came  up. 

Dick  pushed  the  heavy  steel  roller  like 
a  baker  working  on  strudel  dough.  But 
with  the  first  damp  drops,  his  "dough" 
began  to  stick  to  the  roller.  No  matter 
how  he  pushed  and  pulled,  he  saw  he 
wasn't  going  to  be  able  to  get  it  smoothed 
out  before  the  rains  hit  in  all  their  fury. 
He  sat  despondently  by,  as  the  water 
washed  the  seed  onto  the  lot  next  door. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  lovely  lawn,"  he  said. 
"Fortunately  it's  my  lot." 

Though  Barbara's  children — Chris,  2^2, 
and  Teddy,  7 — are  too  young  to  watch  the 
show,  Dick  and  Evelyn's  nine-year-old 
daughter,  DeeDee,  loves  to  get  up  for  it. 
On  the  night  of  the  show,  DeeDee  doesn't 
object  to  being  put  to  bed  at  7:15  P.M.  At 
10: 15  P.M.,  she's  aroused,  puts  on  her  robe 
and  joins  her  parents  before  the  TV  set. 

When  Dick  is  involved  in  a  scrap  on 
the  screen,  DeeDee  shows  concern.  "Were 
you  hurt,  Daddy?"  she  asks. 

"No,"  says  Dick,  "that  was  just  acting." 

DeeDee  knows  the  difference  between 
acting  and  real  life.  She  sometimes  visits 
the  sets  when  Dick  and  Barbara  are  per- 
forming before  the  TV  cameras.  But  one 
afternoon  they  were  posing  on  a  couch  for 


a  still  photographer.  Dick  had  his  arm 
around  Barbara.  Then,  although  they  were 
no  longer  acting  "by  the  script,"  there  was 
an  added  kiss — for  the  still  camera. 

DeeDee,  having  never  seen  a  still  pho- 
tographer before,  couldn't  tell  now  where 
real  life  left  off  and  acting  began.  "Oh, 
Daddy,"  she  said,  ready  to  burst  into  tears. 
"You  know  you  shouldn't  be  doing  that!" 

Dick  immediately  realized  DeeDee's  con- 
cern and  explained  about  the  still  photog- 
rapher. "We're  still  acting,  honey.  This 
is  still  business." 

"Well,  all  right,"  she  said,  "as  long  as 
you're  sure  it's  business." 

"It's  a  funny  business,  all  right,  this 
business  of  being  Pam  and  Jerry  North," 
laugh  Barbara  and  Dick.  "It's  like  having 
two  husbands,  two  wives  and  three  fam- 
ilies." 


Attorney  at  Sports 


(Continued  from  page  10) 
Kim,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  auditions,  along 
with  sixty  other  and  much  more  eager 
candidates.  Still,  he  really  wasn't  interested 
in  a  radio  career  and,  after  the  audition 
was  over,  he  thought  nothing  more  about 
it.  A  few  days  later,  CBS  contacted  him. 
"When  can  you  go  to  work?"  they  said — 
and,  says  Mel  today,  "I  nearly  fell  through 
the  floor!" 

Well,  Mel  decided,  he  might  as  well  have 
a  try  at  it — for  a  while,  at  least.  Besides, 
he  could  go  back  to  law  anytime. 

During  the  months  just  previous,  Mel 
had  been  teaching  public  speaking  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  so  he  returned  to 
the  school  long  enough  to  finish  the  term 
and  submit  his  resignation.  Then,  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1937,  he  reported  for  work  at  CBS. 

At  first  he  was  just  a  general  announcer. 
He  handled  station  breaks,  news  programs, 
quiz  shows,  daytime  dramas — anything  and 
everything,  except  sportscasting.  But  he 
continually  made  it  known  that  his  great- 
est interest  lay  in  the  sports  direction  and 
finally,  he  got  his  first  big  chance.  He  was 
sent  out  to  cover  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  Auto 
Race — from  the  air.  It  was  bad  enough  that 
Mel  had  never  flown  before  and  was  more 
than  a  little  nervous  about  it.  But  that  was 
only  the  beginning.  A  rainstorm  delayed 
the  race  and  sportscaster  Allen  had  to 
spend  fifty-two  long  minutes  circling  over 
the  track,  ad-libbing,  until  finally  the  race 
was  postponed.  But,  although  his  initiation 
was  a  rugged  one,  it  brought  a  very  fav- 
orable comment  from  a  CBS  vice-president 
and  successfully  broke  the  ground  for 
Mel's  spectacular  career. 

Today,  the  amazing  Mr.  Allen  can  look 
back  on  the  events  of  his  own  life  and  jus- 
tifiably say,  "How  about  that!"  As  for  his 
intended  law  career,  it  never  could  have 
matched  his  dazzling  achievement  in  the 
world  of  sports.  But  Mel  has  continually 
found  his  law  background  a  great  boon  in 
his  work  for,  as  he  says,  "Law  teaches  you 
to  analyze  a  situation,  quickly  weed  out 
the  extraneous  matter,  and  get  right  to  the 
basic  point."  And,  he  adds,  "Law  is  a  sci- 
ence of  rules.  Similarly,  a  sport  is  a  game 
of  rules.  With  both,  you  have  to  know  all 
the  rules — which  ones  apply  in  a  given  sit- 
uation— and  stick  by  them." 

There  is  something  else  that  has  proved 
even  more  gratifying  to  Mel  in  his  career. 
He  feels  that  most  people  have  an  interest 
in — and  love  for — sports  and  thus,  in 
reaching  out  to  so  many  millions  of  them 
with  his  voice,  he  comes  close  to  the  heart 
of  America  itself.  And  year  in  and  year 
out,  sports  lovers  across  the  land  can  thank 
their  lucky  stars  for  a  man  like  Mel  who, 
in  himself,  is  a  living  tribute  to  the  great 
world  of  sports. 
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This  Gorgeous  Yearbook  Contains  Your  Favorite 

TV-Radio  Stars 


Here's  the  yearbook  that  TV  and  radio 
set  owners  await  with  glee!  It  covers  all 
the  events  and  all  the  history-making 
moments  of  all  the  great  shows  and  pro- 
grams of  1953.  This  exciting  new  edition 
is  better  than  ever!  The  editors  of  Radio- 
TV  Mirror  have  outdone  even  themselves! 
This  is  the  big  TV-radio  book-of- 
the-year.    It    contains    hundreds    of    il- 


lustrations .  .  .  stories  about  the  lives  of 
all  your  favorites!  Just  feast  your  eyes 
over  the  contents  of  this  gorgeous  year- 
book. Remember — this  is  not  just  an- 
other magazine — it's  a  book  that  you  will 
cherish  and  refer  to  for  years  to  come.  It's 
a  real  collector's  item.  And  it  costs  only  50c 
at  all  newsstands.  Or,  if  your  newsdealer 
is  sold  out,  mail  coupon  below — TODAY! 


NEWS  EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR — The  behind-the-scenes  stories  of  Julius  La  Rosa  •  Herb  Shriner  •  Jack 
Webb  •  Ray  Milland  •  Phyllis  Avery  •  Jeff  Clark  •  Donald  O'Connor  •  Walter  Brooke  and  Betty 
Wragge   •   Milton  Berle   •    Eve  Arden  and  Brooks  West   •   Rosemary   Clooney  and  Jose  Ferrer   • 
Dean  Martin. 
NEW  SHOWS  OF  THE  YEAR — Danny  Thomas  •  Jean  Hagen  •  Liberace  •  Paul  Hartman  •  Fay  Wray 

•  Dave  Garroway  •  Brandon  de  Wilde  •  Ernest  Truex  •  Mike  Wallace  •  Lurene  Tuttle  •  Ray  Bolger 

•  Eddie  Fisher  •  Win  Elliot  •  Ann  Sothem  •  Jan  Murray  •  Bob  Crosby. 

WHO'S  WHO  ON  TV — Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen  •  Kate  Smith  Show  •  Lucille  Ball  and  Desi  Amaz  • 
Martha  Raye  •  Randy  Merriman  •  Bess  Myerson  •  Steve  Allen  •  John  Daly  •  Perry  Como  •  Martin 
and  Lewis  •  Robert  Q.  Lewis  •  Garry  Moore  •  Ken  Carson  •  Denise  Lor  •  Art  Linkletter  •  Peggy  Wood 

•  Judson  Laire  •  Warren  Hull  •  Paul  Dixon  •  Wanda  Lewis  •  Sis  Camp  •  Jim  Backus  •  Joan  Davis 

•  Tommy  Bartlett  •  Jack  Sterling  •  Edward  R.  Murrow  •  Art  Baker  •  Godfrey  and  His  Gang:  Frank 
Parker,  Marion  Marlowe,  Janette  Davis,  Haleloke,  Lu  Ann  Simrhs,  Tony  Marvin,  Mariners,  McGuire 
Sisters  •  Maria  Riva  •  Eddie  Albert  •  James  Daly  •  John  Forsythe  •  Margaret  Hayes  •  John  Newland 

•  Sarah  Churchill  •  Joey  Walsh  •  Mark  Stevens  •  Beverly  Tyler  •  Loretta  Young  •  Ralph  Bellamy 

•  Robert  Montgomery  •  Elizabeth  Montgomery  •  John  Baragrey  •  Constance  Ford. 

STARS  OF  THE  DAYTIME  DRAMAS — Ma  Perkins  •  Guiding  Light  •  Search  For  Tomorrow  •  Second  Mrs. 
Burton  •  Stella  Dallas  •  Hilltop  House  •  Our  Gal  Sunday  •  Right  To  Happiness  •  Road  Of  Life  •  Front 
Page  Farrell  •  Hawkins  Falls  •  Just  Plain  Bill  •   The  Bennetts  •  Young  Dr.  Malone  •  Valiant  Lady 

•  Follow  Your  Heart  •  Perry  Mason  •  The  Brighter  Day  •  Pepper  Young's  Family  •  Wendy  Warren 

•  Three  Steps  To  Heaven  •  This  Is  Nora  Drake  •  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful  •  Aunt  Jenny  •  Love  Of  Life 

•  When  A  Girl  Marries  •  The  Woman  In  My  House  •  Romance  Of  Helen  Trent  •  Backstage  Wife  • 
Lorenzo  Jones  •  Young  Widder  Brown  •  Rosemary. 
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EDITION 

ON  SALE  NOW  AT 
ALL  NEWSSTANDS 

Get  your  copy  of  this  great  An- 
nual from  your  newsdealer  now. 
Only  50c.  This  yearbook  sells  out 
as  soon  as  it  is  placed  on  sale.  Or, 
if  more  convenient,  mail  coupon 
TODAY. 
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RADIO-TV  MIRROR 


FAVORITE  RADIO  MYSTERY  SHOW 

Suspense  (CBS  Radio)  wins  with  top  melodramas  enacted  by  such 
expert  performers  as  James  Mason  and  his  wife,  Pamela  Kellino. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  MALE  SINGER 

Julius  La  Rosa  (CBS  Radio)  draws  maximum  attention  from  fans, 
whether  in   person,   on  the  air — or  in   Radio-TV   Mirror's   poll. 


(Continued  from  page  30) 
1953,  you  gave  the  Godfrey  shows  and  cast 
a  total  of  eight  awards.  This  year,  they 
take  four:  best  TV  program;  best  TV  male 
singer — Frank  Parker;  best  TV  female 
singer — Marion  Marlowe;  best  radio  talent- 
audition  show — Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent 
Scouts. 

In  television,  the  only  major  contradic- 
tion to  this  divide-up-the-Awards  trend 
occurred  in  the  daytime  drama  classifica- 
tion. Here,  the  hottest  of  contests  developed 
between  the  CBS-TV  neighbors,  The  Guid- 
ing Light  and  Search  For  Tomorrow.  Two 
of  the  off-camera  staff,  Search's  producer, 
Myron  Golden,  and  co-producer,  Charles 
Irving,  deserve  special  congratulations,  for 
— in  a  year  of  split  tickets — their  show 
came  within  a  few  votes  of  sweeping  the 
field. 

Right  up  to  the  final  tally  for  daytime 
dramas,  it  ran  neck-and-neck  with  The 
Guiding  Light.  By  only  a  few  votes,  the 
latter  emerged  as  the  final  victor.  But 
Search  For  Tomorrow's  stars,  Mary  Stuart 
and  Terry  O'Sullivan,  won  the  titles  of  fa- 
vorite TV  daytime  actor  and  actress!  (This 
is  the  first  time  that  both  acting  Awards 
have  gone  to  the  same  program.) 

Of  the  non-dramatic  daytime  TV  pro- 
grams, the  always  light-hearted  CBS-TV 
Garry  Moore  Show  again  won  your  favor. 
Among  the  women's  shows,  you  indicated 
you  still  liked  best  that  effervescent  com- 
bination which  Kate  Smith  and  Ted  Collins 
offer  on  NBC-TV:  songs,  stories,  aspiring 
variety  artists,  and  that  Collins  specialty — 
the  "Cracker  Barrel"  interview.  Both  pro- 
grams have  many  previous  Radio-TV  Mir- 
ror Awards  to  their  credit. 

You  chose  another  daytime  show  as 
your  favorite  musical  program.  Despite  the 
big-budget  competition  of  some  of  the 
famed  evening  spectacles,  your  vote  went 
to  Du  Mont's  relatively  modest  Pawl  Dixon 
Show,  which  originates  in  Cincinnati.  A 
majority  of  you  found  amusement  in  his 
pantomimes  to  recorded  music  and  liked 
his  warm  and  intimate  way  of  turning  the 
coaxial  cable  into  a  cross-country  "party 
line." 

As  the  best  television  children's  show, 
you  selected  Kukla,  Fran  And  Ollie.  You'll 
find  on  another  page  the  backstage  story  of 
the  part  this  played  in  turning  a  critical 
year  into  a  triumphant  one. 

Among  the  Westerns,  you  chose  CBS- 
TV's  Gene  Autry  for  both  your  favorite 
actor  and  favorite  show. 

Your  best-liked  television  news  com- 
mentator was  NBC's  John  Cameron 
Swayze,  backed  up  by  a  world-wide  staff 
of  cameramen  who  will  risk  their  lives  for 
a  picture  and  a  crew  of  reporters  so  alert 
they  have  a  hunch  about  news  even  before 
it  happens.  In  the  sports  field,  Mel  Allen 
won  your  TV  award  for  his  announcing. 

In  nighttime  television,  the  only  multiple 
winners  to  come  close  to  rivaling  the  God- 
frey score  were  NBC's  Jack  Webb  (favor- 
ite dramatic  actor) ,  with  Dragnet  (favorite 
mystery  show)— and  CBS-TVs  Ed  Sulli- 
van (favorite  master  of  ceremonies)  with 
Toast  Of  The  Town  (favorite  variety 
show) . 

The  TV  drama  and  quiz  categories  em- 
phasized your  trend  to  split  your  ballots. 
You    named    Mama,    which    stars    Peggy 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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AWARD  WINNERS,  1953-54 


FAVORITE  RADIO  AUDIENCE-PARTICIPATION   SHOW 

Two  For  The  Money  (simulcast  over  CBS  Radio  and  CBS-TV)  thrills  both  audiences  and  participants  with  the  amusing 
give-and-take  between  Herb  Shriner  (left)  and  contestants — who  take  home  big  rewards  when  they  give  quick  answers! 


FAVORITE   RADIO   CHILDREN'S   SHOW 

No  School  Today  (ABC  Radio)  means  fun  for  smal 
fry,  with  "Big  Jon"  Arthur  and  beloved  "Sparkie.' 


FAVORITE  RADIO  MUSICAL  SHOW 

The   Railroad   Hour   (NBC    Radio)    stars   Gordon    " 
MacRae;  Dorothy  Warenskjold  is  a  frequent  guest. 
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See  Lanolin  Plus  Liquid 

Do  Wonders 
For  Your  Skin 
Overnight 


Janolin  Plus  Liquid  is  the  patented 
form  of  concentrated  lanolin  that  pene- 
trates your  skin.  Used  as  a  cleanser  be- 
fore retiring — then  a  few  more  drops 
quickly  massaged  in,  and  you'll  awaken 
next  morning  to  discover  that  a  very 
definite  miracle  has  happened.  No  feel- 
ing of  skin  dryness  at  all — and  an  extra 
softness  and  extra  smoothness  that  is 
new.   But  more! 

As  your  skin  becomes  softer  and 
smoother,  those  disturbing,  premature, 
dry-skin  wrinkles  really  fade.  Lanolin 
Plus  Liquid  is  but  a  dollar,  plus  tax. 

If  you  spent  $1,000,  you  could  not  gel 
more  beauty  help  than  you  get  from  a 
$1  (plustax)  bottle  of  Lanolin  Plus  Liquid. 


# 


Get-Acquainted  Bottles 

ONLY  25*  EACH 

I Send  Coupon  Now!- 1 

LANOLIN  PLUS 

Dept.  1335,  30  W.  Hubbard  St.,  Chicago  10,  III. 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose in  cash  for 

the  following  guest-size  bottles  of: 

D  15  -facial  bottle  Lanolin 
Plus  Liquid 2  5* 

D  Guest -size  bottle  Lanolin 
PlusLiquid  Cleanser.  25* 

□  Week  -  supply  Lanolin 
Plus  Hand  Lotion.. 25* 

D  3  -shampoobottle  Lano- 
lin Plus  Shampoo.  .25* 

D  15;applicationbortleLano- 
lin  Plus  For  The  Hair. 25* 


Wood  on  CBS-TV,  as  the  best  dra- 
matic program — but  your  award  for  the 
best  actress  went  to  Loretta  Young  on 
NBC-TV's  Loretta  Young  Show.  You  liked 
Bert  Parks  (ABC-TV's  Break  The  Bank, 
CBS-TV's  Double  Or  Nothing)  as  your 
quizmaster — but  picked  CBS-TV's  What's 
My  Line?  as  your  favorite  quiz. 

There  was  more  of  this  split-balloting  in 
the  comedy  classification.  You  gave  the 
program  Award  to  NBC-TV's  Sunday  night 
extravaganza,  Colgate  Comedy  Hour — but 
you  named  energetic  Martha  Raye  (Mar- 
tha Raye  Show,  NBC-TV)  as  your  favorite 
comedienne  and  Jackie  Gleason  (Jackie 
Gleason  Show,  CBS-TV)  as  top  comedian. 

TV  audience-participation  honors  went 
to  the  Walt  Framer  production,  Strike  It 
Rich,  starring  Warren  Hull  of  CBS-TV 
(and  NBC  Radio).  As  your  best  talent  au- 
dition show,  you  chose  Ted  Mack's  Original 
Amateur  Hour   (NBC-TV). 

The  best  husband-wife  team,  you  de- 
cided, was  Lucille  Ball  and  Desi  Arnaz 
with  their  CBS-TV  hit,  J  Loue  Lucy. 

Turning  to  the  radio  department,  we 
found  that  there  was  somewhat  less  ballot- 
splitting.  Double  awards  for  both  program 
and  personality  went  to  a  number  of  shows. 

CoS  Radio's  Eve  Arden  and  her  Our 
Miss  Brooks  (also  seen  on  CBS-TV,  of 
course)  took  comedienne  and  comedy- 
show  honors.  NBC  Radio's  (and  TV's)  Roy 
Rogers  was  king  of  the  Western  stars  and 
shows.  You  chose  Art  Linkletter  as  your 
favorite  master  of  ceremonies  and  his 
House  Party  on  CBS  Radio  (and  TV)  as 
your  best  variety  show. 

But  beyond  that,  dividing  the  honors  was 
again  the  rule.  Lux  Radio  Theater  (CBS), 
directed  by  Irving  Cummings,  won  the  top 
Award  as  the  best  of  all  radio  programs 
and  was  also  named  your  favorite  drama. 
The  individual  dramatic  actor  and  actress 
Awards,  however,  went  to  Barbara  Britton 
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and  Richard  Denning,  who  play  the  sleuths, 
Mr.  And  Mrs.  North,  on  NBC  Radio.  For 
your  mystery  show,  you  liked  CBS  Radio's 
Suspense. 

A  similar  division  turned  up  in  radio 
daytime  dramas.  Your  favorite  program, 
you  decided,  was  CBS  Radio's  The  Ro- 
mance Of  Helen  Trent.  But  acting  honors 
went  to  Sandy  Becker,  star  of  CBS  Radio's 
Young  Doctor  Malone — and  to  four-time 
Award  winner,  Jan  Miner,  star  of  Hilltop 
House  (also  on  CBS  Radio). 

The  splitting  of  votes  was  repeated  again 
in  the  musical  and  quiz  fields.  Julius  La 
Rosa,  on  CBS  Radio,  and  Dinah  Shore,  on 
NBC  Radio  (and  TV),  won  your  votes  for 
favorite  singers — but  the  program  Award 
went  to  NBC  Radio's  The  Railroad  Hour, 
starring  Gordon  MacRae.  You  chose  Bud 
Collyer's  Break  The  Bank  (NBC  Radio) 
as  the  best  quiz  show — then  gave  Ralph  Ed- 
wards, star  of  Truth  Or  Consequences 
(NBC  Radio),  the  quizmaster  title. 

You  awarded  the  title  of  best  audience- 
participation  show  to  Herb  Shriner's  Two 
For  The  Money  on  CBS  Radio  (simulcast 
on  CBS-TV).  Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent 
Scouts  (also  a  CBS  simulcast)  is  the  best 
radio  taient-audition  show.  Don  McNeill's 
Breakfast  Club  (ABC  simulcast)  is  the 
best  radio  daytime  non-dramatic  program. 
The  best  women's  show  is  Jack  Bailey's 
Queen  For  A  Day  (Mutual).  The  best  radio 
children's  program  is  Jon  Arthur's  No 
School  Today  (ABC  Radio).  Studious  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow  (CBS  Radio)  is  your  fav- 
orite news  commentator,  and  fast-paced 
Bill  Stern  (ABC  Radio)  takes  your  sports 
title. 

And,  once  again,  your  favorite  husband- 
wife  team  is  ABC  Radio's  (and  TV's)  be- 
loved Nelsons,  Ozzie  And  Harriet — who 
have  been  consistent  winners  since  the 
Radio-TV  Mirror  honors  were  first 
awarded! 


Many  Happy  Returns 


(Continued  from  page  47) 
it  while  she's  taking  off  make-up  and  chat- 
ting with  the  people  who  come  in  and  out 
of  her  dressing  room  to  see  her,  until  she 
gets  back  into  her  street  clothes.  Both 
she  and  Ted  are  available  to  anyone  who 
really  needs  them  or  has  legitimate  busi- 
ness with  them.  They  are  quick  to  show 
concern  for  those  who  work  with  them 
when  there  is  sickness  and  trouble,  quick 
to  remember  small  kindnesses  and  to  praise 
and  reward. 

"Kate's  theme  song  should  be  'You  Be- 
long to  Me,' "  Ted  has  been  heard  to  com- 
ment when  he  sees  her  taking  over  some- 
thing that's  bothering  someone  else  and 
adding  it  to  her  already  long  list  of  things 
to  be  done.  "Don't  ever  let  it  surprise  you, 
either,"  he  says,  "if  you  should  someday 
find  Miss  Smith  scrubbing  a  floor  or  clean- 
ing a  closet  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
she  has  decided  it  needs  it,  right  away, 
and  there  is  no  one  available  around  to  do 
it  for  her.  More  often,  that  happens  up  at 
her  camp  at  Lake  Placid  in  the  summer 
where  she  loves  to  roll  up  her  sleeves  and 
really  get  to  work.  But  it  could  happen 
any  day  in  her  New  York  apartment  if  she 
got  the  idea  it  should.  And  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  if  that  happend  to  be  the  time!" 

That  same  concentrated  effort  goes  into 
rehearsals,  where  Kate  works  determinedly 
on  the  part  of  the  show  that  is  strictly  up 
to  her,  and  Ted  concentrates  on  every- 
thing. She  goes  over  her  songs  with  or- 
chestra leader  Jack  Miller  and  his  boys, 
for  tempo  and  phrasing.  (Jack,  by  the 
way,  was  the  accompanist  on  her  first 
radio  show  and  has  been  with  her  ever 
since.)  She  holds  back  the  big  voice,  but 
every  once  in  a  while  it  flows  out  with  its 


full  power,  as  it  will  later  during  the 
broadcast.  She  is  particularly  watchful  of 
what  happens  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  song.  "When  I  know  what  goes  on 
as  the  music  starts  and  finishes,  the  rest 
is  easy."  So  she  and  the  orchestra  keep 
repeating,  until  she  is  sure. 

Over  the  years,  the  choice  of  songs  has 
not  changed  greatly,  although  the  individ- 
ual numbers  vary  constantly  from  program 
to  program  as  new  ones  come  along  and 
old  ones  are  laid  aside  for  a  time.  "We 
have  found  that  audiences  still  like  the 
romantic  songs  best,"  Kate  tells  you.  "And 
why  not?  It's  what  makes  the  world  go 
'round,  and  I  must  say  that  some  of  the 
numbers  are  simply  beautiful,  the  old  ones 
and  the  new  ones  that  keep  coming  every 
year.  People  like  the  nostalgic  things, 
even  the  younger  folks.  They  think  it's  fun 
to  hear  the  songs  that  were  popular  when 
their  parents  were  young.  Naturally,  we 
cater  to  people  of  all  ages,  which  is  what 
makes  the  programs  so  interesting  to  us, 
so  we  include  all  types  of  music.  That 
means  the  ever-popular  novelty  songs, 
too." 

Both  Ted  and  Kate  believe  that  it's  in 
the  presentation  of  songs  on  television 
that  the  greatest  changes  have  come.  "In 
radio,  a  singer  can  stand  in  front  of  a 
microphone  with  the  sheet  music  in  her 
hand  and  just  sing,"  Ted  explains.  "Peo- 
ple in  radio  usually  dress  neatly  and  are 
well  groomed,  but  they  don't  necessarily 
'dress  up'  for  a  performance,  unless  there 
is  a  studio  audience.  There  is  no  need  to. 
Special  evening  shows  have  always  re- 
quired more  formal  clothes  for  the  girls 
and  dinner  jackets  for  the  men.  But,  on 
the   whole,    radio   has   been   able   to   keep 


a  casual  atmosphere.  Only  what  comes 
through  the  microphone  matters  to  the 
listeners  at  home. 

"Now,  everyone  on  television  must  be 
aware  of  the  unseen  audience." 

"I  realize,"  Kate  adds,  "that  seeing  me 
on  their  screen  five  one-hour  periods  a 
week  would  be  pretty  tiresome  if  I  wore 
the  same  style  too  often  with  the  same 
kind  of  trimming.  And  I  must  change  the 
type  of  clothes  I  wear  when  the  style 
changes — but  only  so  far  as  the  new  styles 
are  becoming,  of  course.  My  audience  is 
too  intelligent  to  want  anything  else  from 
me.  We  are  all  limited  by  our  size  and 
shape  and,  yes — even  our  age,  to  some  ex- 
tent. No  one,  for  instance,  would  want 
me  to  shorten  my  skirts  too  much,  even  if 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  wearing  them 
up  to  the  knees.  It  just  wouldn't  look 
right  on  Kate  Smith!  The  same  goes  for 
my  hair.  It  can't  be  too  long  for  the  pre- 
vailing styles,  and  it  can't  be  too  short. 
In  fact,  it  can't  be  too  different  from  what 
folks  have  come  to  expect  from  me.  And 
I'm  satisfied  to  have  it  that  way." 

If  the  way  a  performer  looks  has  be- 
come more  important  than  it  used  to  be 
in  the  days  before  television,  the  way  a 
song  "looks"  has  become  equally  important. 
Ted  says  that  he  feels  songs  are  now 
presented  almost  like  stories,  with  the 
lyric  being  studied  carefully  first,  before 
the  set  designer  creates  a  fitting  back- 
ground and  the  director  stages  it  with  ap- 
propriate sound  effects  and  props.  Not  only 
the  songs,  but  all  the  entertainment  on  the 
Kate  Smith  Hour  gets  this  kind  of  carefully 
built-up  presentation. 

Even  in  TV's  comparatively  short  life, 
a  change  in  audience  taste  has  already 
been  happening.  Perhaps  a  whole  series 
of  changes.  "People  who  had  some  basic 
knowledge  of  fine  drama  and  good  music 
and   clever   comedy   now   want   more   and 


more  of  these.  Others,  whose  opportuni- 
ties for  learning  have  been  limited,  have 
now  been  exposed  to  the  best  through  the 
medium  of  television,  and  their  education 
is  being  rapidly  accomplished.  Even  folks 
who  thought  they  didn't  like  longhair 
music  or  ballet  are  learning  to  understand 
a  little  more  of  what  these  are  all  about. 
And  the  same  goes  for  many  of  the  other 
arts.  It  seems  to  be  a  case  of  the  more 
they  see,  the  better  they  demand,  and 
this  is  all  to  the  good." 

It's  Kate's  opinion  that  even  during  this 
past  year  people  have  become  more  selec- 
tive about  what  they  want  to  see  and 
hear  and  have  developed  certain  very  defi- 
nite likes  and  dislikes  regarding  what  they 
watch  on  TV.  "A  few  years  ago,  we  were 
all  pioneers  in  television  and  any  program 
was  fun  to  watch,  as  long  as  it  had  a  pic- 
ture and  sound.  Now  the  novelty  has  worn 
off,  the  medium  has  grown  up  to  adult 
stature,  and  each  viewer  wants  some 
programs  keyed  to  his  own  particular  taste. 
This  is  why  Ted  fills  our  shows  with  such 
a  variety  of  good  things — music,  drama, 
comedy  and  serious  discussion." 

The  serious  discussion  occurs  mostly  on 
Ted's  "Cracker  Barrel"  segment  of  the 
program.  "If  Ted  had  started  that  twenty- 
four  years  ago  on  radio,  it  could  never 
have  held  the  same  interest  as  it  does  to- 
day for  the  average  viewer.  People  were 
much  more  uninformed  then  and  much 
less  interested,  I  believe,  in  what  went  on 
in  the  federal  and  state  governments,  in 
the  life  of  their  communities,  in  world 
affairs,  and  in  the  thousand  and  one  facets 
of  living  that  touch  every  individual's  home 
and  business  and  career,  perhaps  without 
his  realizing  that  they  do.  Now  that  the 
world  has  seemed  to  grow  smaller,  because 
each  part  has  become  more  closely  re- 
lated to  all  the  others,  and  there  is  need 
for  men  and  women  to  "think  larger"  in 


order  to  understand  all  this,  the  Cracker 
.  Barrel  Discussions  have  just  naturally  be- 
come one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able portions  of  our  programs. 

"Ted's  guests  have  been  authors  of  pro- 
vocative books  and  articles.  They  have 
been  candidates  for  high  public  office,  even 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  been  powerful  labor  leaders 
known  by  the  storms  they  have  stirred  up. 
Visiting  scholars  from  other  lands,  scien- 
tists, atomic  experts.  Doctors,  lawyers, 
merchants,  chiefs  of  state  from  many  parts 
of  the  world.  And  the  mail  response  to 
their  appearances  has  been  tremendous, 
and  well  informed.  Now,  I  ask  you,  in 
what  other  medium  but  television  would 
Ted  have  started  a  fifteen-minute  segment 
like  this  one,  on  an  entertainment  program 
such  as  ours,  and  held  everybody's  in- 
terest?" 

The  answer  is  that  it  probably  couldn't 
have  happened  twenty-three  years  ago, 
when  Kate  first  faced  a  microphone  and 
poured  out  her  songs  in  a  voice  that  was 
soon  to  make  her  famous  on  radio  and 
records.  Yet  it's  still  songs  that  people 
want  to  hear  from  Kate.  Still  the  warm 
kindness  that  they  feel  in  her  voice  and  in 
the  homely  expressions  that  sometimes  slip 
through  the  more  careful  phrases.  The 
slurring  off  of  the  end  of  a  word,  as  in  her 
"Thanks  for  listenin'."  The  quick,  hearty 
laugh  when  something  suddenly  strikes  her 
funny,  even  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence. 

For  those  who  look  and  listen,  this  year's 
May  first  marks  almost  a  quarter-century 
of  the  best  in  home  entertainment — twenty- 
three  years  of  solid  achievement.  For 
Kate  and  Ted  themselves,  the  anniversary 
means  the  beginning  of  still  another  year 
of  trying  to  give  people  the  things  that  will 
stimulate  their  interest  and  make  them  a 
bit  happier,  if  only  while  they're  listenin'. 
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Toast  Of  The  Town 


(Continued   from,  page   57) 
the  kids  too.  And  so,  on  June  28,  1948,  in 
the  first  telecast  of  Toast  Of  The  Town, 
Betty's  discoveries  were   among  the   cast, 
making  their  own  TV  debut. 

The  show  was  sustaining.  The  act  was 
virtually  unknown.   Ed  paid  them  $200. 

Their  names  were  Dean  Martin  and 
Jerry  Lewis. 

Today,  between  twenty-five  and  forty 
million  televiewers  watch  CBS-TV's  Toast 
Of  The  Town  every  Sunday  night.  The 
figure  varies,  depending  upon  who  is  play- 
ing on  NBC-TV's  Comedy  Hour.  Ed  com- 
petes against  such  stars  as  Jimmy  Durante, 
Eddie  Cantor,  Tallulah  Bankhead,  Donald 
O'Connor  and  Ethel  Merman,  yet  the  only 
serious  threat  to  his  top  popularity  ratings 
is  that  same  "great  act  for  kids" — Martin 
and  Lewis. 

"But  the  really  astounding  thing,"  Ed 
points  out,  "is  that  their  show  has  a  talent 
budget  of  $100,000.  Mine  is  $16,000.  The 
last  sixteen  times  we  played  opposite  each 
other,  they  won  five  times,  I  won  eleven." 

And  then,  because  Ed  is  still  a  news- 
paperman as  well  as  a  showman,  he  called 
to  the  secretary  in  the  next  room  of  his 
Park  Avenue  office-apartment:  "Check 
how  much  I  paid  Martin  and  Lewis  on  that 
first  show." 

Carmine  Santullo,  a  former  bootblack 
who  is  now  Ed's  assistant,  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  silently  digested  the  request, 
then  returned  to  his  office  to  check. 

It  was  because  he  is  both  newspaperman 
and  showman  that  Ed  was  selected  to  head 
up  CBS-TV's  first  big  variety  show.  It  was 
in  the  early  days  of  TV,  and  there  was  no 
way  of  telling  how  the  public  might  react 
to  seeing  dancers  and  acrobats  in  their 
living  rooms  on  a  Sunday  night.  Anxious 
to  present  the  show  in  the  best  possible 
taste,  CBS  wanted  an  emcee  who  .  .  . 

Ed  hesitated.  He  can  talk  about  celebri- 
ties with  all  the  offhandedness  of  one  who 
knows  them  personally.  But,  when  it  comes 
to  talking  about  himself,  he  is  unexpected- 
ly self-conscious. 

Finally,  in  an  objective  tone — as  though 
discussing  someone  else — he  admitted: 
"They  wanted  someone  who  had — dignity, 
I  guess.  Someone  who  wasn't  a  theatrical 
performer." 

In  the  public  mind,  Ed  was  primarily 
a  newspaperman — the  fellow  who  wrote 
that  popular  column,  "Little  Old  New 
York."  Of  course,  he  also  happened  to  be 
the  fellow  who  had  staged  those  Harvest 
Moon  Ball  dance  contests  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  emceed  the  "Dawn  Patrol" 
vaudeville  troupe,  organized  all  those 
benefit  shows,  and  conducted  his  own 
radio  show  since  1932.  But  no  one  could 
accuse  him  of  being  a  "theatrical  per- 
former." He  couldn't  sing,  dance,  act  or 
do  fancy  tricks.  And  as  for  "dignity" — after 
seeing  his  television  debut,  people  claimed 
he  couldn't  even  smile. 

"I  froze  in  front  of  the  cameras,"  Ed 
said,  relieved  because  he  could  freely  say 
something  unflattering  about  himself.  He 
laughed.  He  had  thought  of  something 
even  worse.  "They  called  me  'The  Great 
Stone  Face.'" 

He  can  now  smile  on  TV,  thanks  to  a 
friend  who  suggested  that  Ed  play  to  the 
audience — as  he  used  to  in  vaudeville — 
and  stop  working  to  the  camera.  Other- 
wise, he  has  never  been  concerned  about 
how  he  looks — it's  how  the  show  looks.  As 
a  newspaperman,  he  knows  the  story  is 
important,  not  the  reporter.  As  a  show- 
man, he  knows  the  acts  are  important,  not 
the  emcee.  In  front  of  the  cameras,  he 
doesn't  come  over  as  a  TV  personality.  He 
looks  like  what  he  is — a  hard-working 
newspaperman. 


But  because  his  beat  is  Broadway,  and 
because  he  loves  show  business — deadpan 
or  not — he  manages  to  convey  his  excite- 
ment to  his  audiences.  Watching  Toast  Of 
The  Town  on  TV  is  like  attending  the 
opening  night  of  a  new  musical  revue  with 
a  top  Broadway  columnist  for  your  own 
personal  escort.  He  not  only  points  out  the 
celebrities,  he  knows  them  and  brings 
them  over  to  say  a  word.  Audiences  never 
know  what  to  expect  on  a  Sullivan  show. 
One  night,  Bob  Hope  bounced  out  of  an 
aisle  seat  to  sass  Ed  in  an  impromptu 
exchange.  Leo  Durocher  has  come  bound- 
ing on  stage  for  a  bit  of  give-and-take. 
Figures  right  out  of  the  headlines — every- 
one from  General  Jonathan  Wainwright  to 
the  latest  Kentucky  Derby  winner — have 
taken  their  bows  on  the  show. 

The  acts  themselves  make  Toast  Of  The 
Town  seem  like  the  latest  edition,  hot  off 
the  press:  a  scene  from  the  latest  hit  play, 
a  boxing  champ  in  his  debut  as  a  song- 
and-dance  man,  Julius  La  Rosa's  first  pub- 
lic appearance  "on  his  own." 

Also  in  the  best  newspaper  tradition, 
Ed  is  continually  pulling  scoops — persuad- 
ing the  celebrities  of  opera,  sports,  stage, 
screen,  concert  hall  and  ballet  to  make 
their  TV  debuts  with  him.  Dick  Rodgers 
and  Oscar  Hammerstein,  Rita  Hayworth 
and  Dick  Haymes,  Sonja  Henie,  Margot 
Fonteyn,  Vic  Damone,  Ben  Hogan,  Mar- 
garet Truman,  Robert  Taylor,  Bea  Lillie, 
Hedy  Lamarr,  Humphrey  Bogart — these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  stars  who  have 
appeared  first  on  Toast  Of  The  Town. 

In  doing  this,  Ed  is  continuing  a  tradition 
he  began  in  radio,  when  he  introduced 
such  notables  as  Jack  Pearl,  George  M. 
Cohan,  Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Jimmy  Durante, 
Jack  Haley  and  Irving  Berlin.  But  the 
most  important  thing  he  feels  he  accom- 
plished in  radio  was  to  bring  Jack  Benny 
to  the  nation's  millions.  (In  1942,  on  his 
tenth  anniversary  on  the  air,  Jack  repeated 
on  his  own  program  the  script  used  in  his 
original  broadcast  with  Ed.) 

And,  on  TV,  daughter  Betty's  "best 
comedy  pair  since  Crosby  and  Hope" 
merely  foreshadowed  what  Ed  would  ac- 
complish in  this  field. 

At  just  this  point  in  our  reminiscences, 
Carmine  appeared  in  the  doorway  to  re- 
port: "Martin  and  Lewis  got  $200  for  that 
first  show." 

"Thank  you." 

Martin  and  Lewis  were  not  the  only 
ones  to  skyrocket  to  fame  after  appearing 
on  Toast  Of  The  Town.  More  than  thirty 
performers  now  have  their  own  TV  shows 
as  a  result  of  making  their  debuts  on  Sulli- 
van's show.  To  name  a  few:  Jackie  Glea- 
son,  Sarah  Churchill,  Faye  Emerson,  Paul 
Winchell,  Jan  Murray,  Jane  Froman  and 
Pinky  Lee. 

Established  stars  have  sometimes  chan- 
neled their  careers  in  new  directions  after 
appearing  on  Toast  Of  The  Town.  Ed 
smiled  as  he  remembered  what  happened 
to  Charles  Laughton. 

"He  tried  to  shock  me  when  we  sat  down 
to  discuss  what  he  would  do  on  the  show. 
'I'd  like  to  read  from  the  Bible,'  he  said, 
then  sneered:  'But  I  guess  that's  impos- 
sible on  a  variety  show.' 

"That  was  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
shocking  Charles.  'Sounds  like  a  very  good 
idea,'  I  told  him.  'Fitting  for  a  Sunday 
show,  too.' 

"That  Bible  reading  was  so  dramatic, 
our  staff  still  talks  about  it.  Paul  Gregory, 
the  producer,  happened  to  be  watching  the 
show  that  night.  Well,  you  know  the  re- 
sult. They  got  together  on  'Don  Juan  in 
Hell'  and  'John  Brown's  Body,'  and  now 
their  latest  venture,  'The  Caine  Mutiny 
Court  Martial,'  is  a  big  hit  on  Broadway." 


While  Broadway  and  Hollywood  talent 
scouts  are  said  to  watch  Toast  Of  The 
Town  more  studiously  than  any  other  TV 
program,  Ed  does  his  own  talent-scouting. 
He  goes  to  Europe  once  a  year.  He  is  on 
the  lookout  for  new  talent  wherever  he 
travels  about  America.  In  addition,  he 
does  all  the  research,  writing,  casting,  and 
even  some  of  the  directing  for  the  show. 
Since  he  also  turns  out  a  daily  column,  this 
keeps  Ed  fairly  busy,  but  he  loves  it. 

"If  I  ever  retired,"  he  said,  "I'd  drop 
dead." 

But  the  talk  of  things  to  do  reminded 
him  that  he  had  a  business  date.  As  he 
walked  through  the  outer  office  to  leave 
his  apartment,  he  looked  at  his  secretary 
of  eighteen  years  and  shook  his  head. 

"He's  got  more  money  than  I  have,"  he 
said. 

Carmine,  apparently,  can  sometimes  look 
as  deadpan  as  his  boss.  But  Ed  had  barely 
closed  the  door  when  Carmine  spoke  up. 

"Say  something  nice  about  him  in  your 
article,"  he  urged.  "He's  a  great  guy.  You 
saw — quiet,  helpful,  dependable.  I  couldn't 
get  along  without  him.  Everyone  likes  him. 
All  the  big  stars  .  .  .  they'll  call  him  up, 
talk  to  him  a  half-hour  at  a  time,  remem- 
ber him  at  Christmas.  .  .  ." 

As  we  rode  down  the  elevator,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  all  during  the  interview, 
Ed  had  dodged  questions  about  himself. 
He  was  always  referring  to  "the  team  that 
puts  the  show  together  each  week."  They 
had  all  been  with  him  from  the  start: 
Mark  Leddy,  who  helps  book  novelty 
acts;  Ray  Bloch,  "our  orchestra  leader — 
a  tower  of  strength;"  Mario  Lewis,  his 
co-producer,  and  John  Wray,  the  director 
and  choreographer;  Bob  Dailey,  the  tech- 
nical head,  who  had  started  out  as  a  cam- 
eraman. .  .  . 

As  we  came  out  of  the  building,  Ed  was 
just  getting  into  a  taxi.  A  passerby  recog- 
nized him. 

"Hey,  Smiley!"  the  stranger  sang  out  in 
friendly  greeting. 

Ed  drove  off  laughing. 

Next  month,  long  after  most  of  1948's 
other  TV  shows  have  been  dialed  into 
oblivion,  Toast  Of  The  Town  celebrates  its 
sixth  anniversary  on  the  air.  The  showman 
who  has  presented  so  many  top  stars  on 
TV  is  himself  proving  one  of  the  most 
durable — still  going  strong,  still  winning 
awards.  And  the  hard-working  newspaper- 
man, who  never  tried  to  be  a  personality, 
has  become  one  in  spite  of  himself. 

"The  Great  Stone  Face"  of  1948  is  "Hey, 
Smiley"  of  1954. 


"Grand  Guy" 

(Continued  from  page  48) 
For,  in  addition  to  being  one  of  the  fun- 
niest men  on  TV  today,  Jackie  has  almost 
as  many  talents  as  a  centipede  has  legs. 
He  can  write  music.  His  theme  song,  "Mel- 
ancholy Serenade,"  testifies  to  that  ...  as 
do  the  three  gold  records  on  his  living 
room  mantel — mute  testimony  that  his  rec- 
ords have  sold  more  than  a  million  copies, 
for  it  is  the  pleasant  habit  of  record  com- 
panies to  present  the  recording  artist  with 
a  gold  record  when  the  million  mark  is 
reached.  He  can  grab  a  pencil  and  sketch 
a  whole  series  of  costumes  ...  he  can  and 
has  designed  scenery  and  backgrounds. 
Recently,  he  played  two  weeks  at  La  Vie 
en  Rose,  a  swank  New  York  night  spot  .  .  . 
and,  instead  of  telling  jokes,  he  conducted 
a  twenty-seven  piece  orchestra.  But,  above 
all,  he  can  act. 

Lots  of  people  may  not  think  there  is 
anything  to  being  funny  except  getting  up 
on  the  stage  and  behaving  like  a  clown. 
But,  in  the  words  of  Jack  Hurdle,  assistant 
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MP 'PAW IHSTMTIY 

OOMBAT  INFECTION 
PROMOTE  HEALING 


WITH  STAINLESS 


Campho-PAen/que 


WHEN  USED  ON 


PIMPLES-ACNE 

CAMPHO-PHENIQUE  HELPS  PREVENT 
THEIR  SPREAD  AND  RE-INFECTION. 

It's  wonderful,  too,  for  fever  blisters,  cold  sores, 
gum  boils,  cuts  and  scratches,  minor  burns  caused 
by  book  matches,  hot  cooking  utensils,  hot  water 
or  steam.  Campho-Phenique  relieves  itching  of 
insect  bites,  poison  ivy,  etc.  Just  apply  Campho- 
Phenique  next  time  and  see  how  fast  this  pain- 
relieving  antiseptic  goes  to  work.  And  it  doesn't 
stain  the  skin!  Get  a  bottle  today. 


Campho- 
Phenique 


WHEN  NERVOUS  TENSION- 


INTERFERES  WITH  YOUR  SLEEP  .  .  . 
.  .  .  SPOILS  YOUR  GOOD  TIMES 
IRRITATES  YOUR  FRIENDS 

Those  occasional  nights  when  you're  so 
nervous  you  can't  sleep  —  those  days  when 
a  tense  nervous  feeling  makes  you  irritable 
and  jumpy  —  let  Miles  Nervine  help  you 
relax.  Follow  the  label,  avoid  excessive  use. 

Gel  Miles  Nervine  at  your  drug  store,  liquid 
or  effervescent  tablets. 
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OVER  1,000,000  PAIRS  SOLD! 

Biggest  money-maker  in  years!    Show 
FLEXICLOGS,  1954  winner  of  HOLLY- 
v  WOOD  FASHION  AWARD.   Sensa- 
tional hinged  wooden  footwear  that 
\  flax  with  your  foot,  sell  like  wild- 
-  ;\    fire.  No  experience  needed.  Easy 
:,..%  tomakeup  to  $10  on  a  call— triple 
w^  profits  selling  all  the  family 
''~!^mamwmu*J>t,u3  extra  earnings  on  new, 
mSrmtf^:-.   matching  accessories. 
P^^lKjV     Start  earning  at  once 
rlg0K'  •     with  free  Sales  Kit  and 
W  Sample  Offer.  Write  now! 


Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Kit! 


,   FLEXICLOGS.  Box  16-X 
I   New  Holstein,  Wisconsin 

Rush  FREE  Sales  Kit  and  Sample  Offer. 

I   NAME I 

!    ADDRESS 1 

j  CITY STATE 


"DARK-EYES"  D«pt.  P-54 

3319  Carroll  Ave.,  Chicago  24,  III. 

I  enclose  26c   (coin  or  stamps  — tax  included)   for. TRIAL 
PACKAGE  of  •'Dark-Eyes"  with  directions. 

Check  Shade:  D  Black       Q  Brown 


Address - 
Town 
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"Doctors'  tests  reveal  this 
new  chlorophyll  derivative 

CHECKS  WOMEN'S 
Speck/ 

ODOR  PROBLEM!'' 

reports 
Registered  Nurse 
Mary  L.  Rhoad 

As  Nurse  Rhoad 
explains:  "Even 
women  scrupulous 
in  hygiene  habits 

suffer  from  this  embarrassing  problem. 

It  has  defied  elimination  until  now." 

Scientific  proof  that  taking 

"ENNDS"  Darotol*  Tablets 

suppresses  odors  of  "difficult  days" 

within  the  body  itself! 

"Recently,"  Nurse  Rhoad  explains,  "a 
leading  medical  journal  reported  tests 
in  which  use  of  a  certain  chlorophyll 
derivative  exceeded  all  expectations  in 
suppressing  odors  associated  with 
menstruation.  In  my  experience, 
"ENNDS"Darotol*ChlorophyllTablets 
act  to  prevent  such  odors  as  no  past 
method  ever  did.  And  they're  safe!" 

Never  before  has  it  been  so  easy  to 
avoid  embarrassing  body  odors  at  that 
"certain  time."  All  you  do  is  take  3 
or  4  pleasant-tasting  "ENNDS"  daily— 
a  few  days  before  and  continuing 
throughout  your  menstrual  period! 

You  see,  "ENNDS"  actually  reduce 
the  formation  in  the  body  of  certain 
odor-producing  substances . . . substances 
particularly  offensive  at  the  time  of 
menstruation.  Thus  act  to  keep  you  free 
of  these  odors  at  this  time. 

Enjoy  this  odor  protection  between 
your  monthly  periods,  too ...  by  taking 
1  or  2  "ENNDS"  Tablets  every  day! 

You  can  get  "ENNDS"  everywhere. 
Trial  size  only  49<.  Larger  sizes  save 
even 'more!  Also  available  in  Canada. 

For  free  booklet,  "What  You  Should  Know 
about  a  woman's  problem  of  odor  offense" 
(mailed  in  plain  envelope),  write  "ENNDS," 
Dept.  TS,  P.O.  Box  222,  Murray  Hill  Sta- 
tion, New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


*Darotol  is 
a  valuable 
chlorophyll 
derivative 
found  in 
"ENNDS® 


«  e  EYE-GENE 

EYE-OPENING  TEST  THRILLS  MANY! 


2  drops  make  this  striking 
difference  in  SECONDS! 
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Eyes  so  tired  you  want  to 
close  them  for  relief? . . . 

Clear,  expressive  eyes 

are  fascinating.  2  drops 

of  soothing  EYE-GENE  in  each  eye  floats  away 

that  tired,  strained,  irritated  look  and  feeling  in 

seconds — dramatically  lights  upyour  ^^sffSTSSBs^ 

whole  expression!  Safe  EYE-GENE^^^*^  ^ 

is  like  a  tonic  for  your  eyes.  Use  it  (  Go*l  Hnutknaliif 

every  day.  35c,  60c,  $1  in  handy  Xj,u     J^> 

eye-dropper  bottles  at  Druggists. 


producer  of  the  Gleason  show:  "There's 
a  world  of  difference  between  funny  act- 
ing and  acting  funny."  And  everyone  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  Jackie  and  the 
show  says  that,  first  and  foremost,  Jackie 
is  an  actor. 

Zamah  Cunningham,  who  has  been  with 
him  since  his  beginning  TV  days  on  Du 
Mont  (she  plays  Reggie  Van  Gleason's 
mother  and  the  other  dignified  dowagers 
to  whom  undignified  things  happen),  says 
he  is  a  truly  great  "sketch"  comedian.  Says 
Zamah,  "His  timing  is  superb.  He  is  a  joy 
to  act  with.  He  plays  right  to  you  and  en- 
ables you  to  get  the  very  most  out  of  your 
own  lines.  You  know  there  are  comedians, 
and  serious  actors,  too — who  hog  the  stage, 
want  all  the  laughs  for  themselves  and  will 
kill  other  performers'  lines.  But  not  Jackie. 
He  only  cares  about  the  show  itself. 

"And  he's  just  as  nice  off  stage,  too. 
Hollywood  called  me  once  to  play  the  part 
of  Bob  Hope's  mother  in  a  movie.  I  had  a 
contract  with  Jackie  and  told  them  I 
couldn't  do  it.  Well,  they  called  back  and 
made  me  promise  to  ask  Jackie.  So  I  called 
him  and  told  him  what  it  was  about.  Do 
you  know  what  he  said?  He  roared  over 
the  phone,  'Zamah,  what  are  you  waiting 
for?  Pack  your  bag  and  get  on  a  plane  this 
very  day.'  'But,  Jackie,'  I  said,  'I  don't  want 
to  lose  out  with  you.  My  contract  means 
•more  to  me  than  the  Hope  picture.'  Jackie 
came  right  back  with,  'Who  said  anything 
about  losing  out?  You'll  be  back,  won't 
you?  And  the  contract  will  go  on.'  I  can't 
say  anything  that  will  describe  Jackie 
more  clearly  than  that." 

Sometimes  when  a  group  of  people  who 
work  together  are  referred  to  as  a  "big 
happy  family"  or  a  "team,"  it  turns  out 
that  the  top  man  is  as  mean  as  Scrooge, 
and  all  the  other  members  of  the  "team" 
find  it  politic  to  be  yes-men.  But  this  isn't 
true  in  the  Gleason  organization.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  who  work  with 
Jackie  is  genuine  and  unstinted.  They  each 
have  their  own  idea  of  him.  They  each  see 
him  a  little  differently,  but  the  net  result 
is  the  same.  The  consensus  of  the  gang  is 
that  he's  a  grand  guy  to  work  with  and 
for. 

Listen  to  Lee  Reynolds,  for  instance — 
and  who  knows  a  man  better  than  his  sec- 
retary? Lee  has  been  with  Jackie  for  more 
than  a  year  now  and,  young  as  she  is,  she 
had  worked  for  and  around  show  people 
for  some  time  before  that.  But  she  says, 
in  talking  of  her  present  job,  "I  wouldn't 
have  believed  that  working  could  be  this 
much  fun.  That  anyone  could  be  as  kind, 
generous  and  considerate  as  Jackie.  'See- 
ing is  believing'  with  me,  and  I  have  to  re- 
spect the  person  I  am  working  for  because 
I  give  so  much  of  my  life  to  my  job.  And, 
believe  me,  he's  a  wonderful  guy." 

This  is  an  opinion  shared  by  Art  Carney, 
who  has  been  with  Jackie-  for  some  four 
years.  He  was  with  him  on  Du  Mont,  and 
he's  the  man  who  plays  Ed  Norton,  "the 
man  upstairs,"  Clem  Finch,  and  Reggie 
Van  Gleason  Ill's  father.  Art  is  a  come- 
dian and  an  actor — and,  when  an  actor 
goes  all  out  in  praise  of  the  "top  ba- 
nana," it  means  something.  According  to 
Art,  "Gleason  is  out  in  the  open  with 
everything.  He's  generous,  too.  He  has 
his  hand  in  everything.  He  has  his  own 
ideas  about  how  things  should  be  done. 
And  the  funny  part  of  it  is,  he's  almost  al- 
ways right.  When  he  directs  a  sketch,  if 
Jackie  tells  you  to  do  it  a  certain  way,  it 
turns  out  that  it's  better  that  way.  The  guy 
is  almost  uncanny.  If  he  says  a  thing  can 
be  done,  it  usually  works  out  that  way. 
And  the  wonderful  thing  about  Gleason  is 
that  he  doesn't  have  to  be  'on'  all  the  time 
— you  know,  like  some  guys  who  are  acting 
all  the  time,  on  stage  or  off.  He's  an  ambi- 
tious guy  and,  above  all,  a  good  actor. 


"That's  possibly  the  key  to  Jackie,"  Art 
continues.  "He  really  can  act.  He  did  a 
straight  show,  'The  Laugh  Maker,'  for 
Studio  One  and  he  was  terrific.  He  makes 
up  his  mind  fast,  too,  seems  to  know  in- 
stantly what  he  wants — like  the  time  I 
tried  out  for  him  at  Du  Mont.  He  listened 
a  few  minutes  and  that  was  that.  I've  been 
with  him  ever  since." 

The  sketch  that  draws  the  most  mail  is 
"The  Honeymooners,"  in  which  Jackie  and 
Audrey  Meadows  play  the  parts  of  Ralph 
and  Alice  Kramden.  Ralph  is  a  bus  driver, 
and  Alice  is  his  slightly  acid  wife  who  un- 
derstands and  puts  up  with  him.  This 
sketch  always  ends  with  a  note  of  senti- 
ment. And  it  is  loved  not  only  for  its 
human  quality  but  for  the  catch  phrase, 
"One  of  these  da-a-ays,  Alice,  so  help  me — 
pow!   Right  in  the  kisser." 

Audrey,  who  has  plaved  Alice  ever  since 
the  show  moved  to  CBS-TV,  thinks  that 
every  character  in  the  Gleason  galaxy  is  a 
little  bit  of  himself.  "There  is,"  says  pretty 
auburn-haired  Audrey,  "a  bit  of  Jackie  in 
the  Poor  Soul,  in  Reggie  Van  Gleason,  in 
Ralph,  in  Rudy  the  repairman,  and  in  the 
bartender.  Jackie's  life  has  been  so  varied, 
so  colorful — and,  at  times,  so  hard.  He  has 
drawn  on  his  experiences,  his  love  and 
knowledge  of  people,  to  create  these  un- 
derstandable and  familiar  characters.  It 
was  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  hap- 
pen to  the  Poor  Soul  when,  some  years 
ago,  Jackie,  appearing  at  the  Miami  Club 
in  Newark,  invited  a  heckler  to  step  out- 
side— and  the  heckler  turned  out  to  be 
prizefighter  Tony  Galento!" 

Reggie  Van  Gleason's  exaggerated  ideas 
of  fun  are  typical,  too.  Jackie  loves  a  party, 
he  loves  to  play,  he  loves  to  have  his 
friends  around  him.  But  he's  too  serious  to 
be  considered  a  playboy.  His  work  means 
too  much  to  him.  It  is  given  the  right  of 
way  over  everything  else  in  his  life.  All  of 
Jackie's  characters  have  a  common  denom- 
inator: They  show  people  trapped  by  little 
everyday  things.  The  secret  of  Jackie's 
humor  is  that  it  is  basic  and  completely 
honest. 

The  two  men  on  whose  shoulders  falls 
the  giant  task  of  putting  together  this 
hour-long  comedy  show,  each  week,  are 
Jack  Philbin,  the  executive  producer,  and 
Jack  Hurdle,  the  assistant  producer.  Both 
have  known  Gleason  a  long  while.  And 
Philbin,  tall,  lean  and  sardonic  looking, 
was  formerly  one  of  Gleason's  two  mana- 
gers. He  heads  the  production  meeting  at 
the  beginning  of  each  week,  in  which  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments  partici- 
pate— June  Taylor,  who  does  the  dance 
routines  for  the  show,  the  scenery  designer, 
the  costume  designer,  the  director.  There, 
ideas  are  discussed,  approved  or  rejected. 
Estimates  of  costs  are  studied.  Then  Jack 
Hurdle,  a  big,  hearty,  square-faced  man, 
takes  over  details  of  construction  of  the 
scenery  and  the  props. 

The  script  is,  of  course,  the  key  to  every- 
thing, and  that  has  to  be  approved  by 
Gleason.  He  looks  over  the  ideas  for  the 
scenery  and  costumes,  too.  And,  according 
to  Philbin,  if  he  doesn't  like  one  of  the 
costumes,  Jackie  takes  a  pencil  and  draws 
a  new  design  for  one.  For  Jackie  is  a  ver- 
satile guy,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  and 
there  is  nothing  connected  with  his  show 
that  he  can't  have  a  hand  in.  He  knows  the 
technicalities  of  lighting,  too.  And  Jack 
Philbin  claims  that  he  has  been  known 
to  do  "the  impossible"  with  the  lights — 
things,  at  least,  that  experienced  electri- 
cians told  him  could  not  be  done.  Appar- 
ently, Jackie  took  to  heart  that  schoolbook 
maxim,  "there  is  no  such  word  as  can't," 
for  that  is  the  way  be  operates. 

Jackie,  according  to  his  producers  and 
his  manager,  Bullets  Dorgum,  has  integrity. 
He  won't  permit  "gimmicks"  in  his  show. 
There    are,   for   instance,   no   closeups    of 


things  visible  only  to  the  home  TV  viewer. 
The  theater  audience  is  in  on  everything. 
"He  plays,"  says  Jack  Hurdle,  "exactly  as 
if  he  were  giving  a  performance  in  a  thea- 
ter. He  plays  to  the  theater  audience  and 
respects  them." 

"Everything  must  be  honest,"  Philbin 
breaks  in.  "For  instance,  you've  seen  shows 
where  a  comic  aims  a  pistol  at  a  picture 
of  a  battleship  and  the  battleship  sinks. 
Well,  Jackie  won't  go  for  anything  like 
that.  It's  got  to  be  genuine  or  he  won't 
have  any  part  of  it."  Often,  at  the  last  min- 
ute, Jackie  will  cut  out  a  routine  entirely 
and  may  not  know,  until  just  a  few  min- 
utes before  he's  on  the  air,  what  he  is  going 
to  do  in  its  place.  And  he  has  been  known 
to  ad  lib  for  as  long  as  fifteen  minutes.  He 
has  a  sharp  eye  and  a  quick  mind.  Nothing 
escapes  him.  No  detail  of  the  show  is  too 
trivial  for  his  interest.  One  day  he  walked 
on  the  set  where  the  stage  hands  and  car- 
penters had  spent  the  better  part  of  a 
morning  hanging  the  frames  for  the  Port- 
rettes.  Jackie  took  one  look  and  said,  "They 
are  upside  down,"  and  they  were. 

He  frequently  drives  his  writers  to  hair- 
tearing  by  picking  up  the  script,  hefting  it 
in  one  hand,  and  saying  without  looking 
at  it,  "It's  too  long.  Cut  it  ten  pages  before 
I  learn  it."  Once,  in  exasperation,  the 
writers  counted  the  pages.  He  was  off  by 
only  a  page  and  a  half  for  the  correct  run- 
ning time  of  the  script. 

One  of  the  many  astonishing  things 
about  Jackie  is  his  memory.  The  elephant 
is  an  amateur  compared  with  him.  He  has 
what  is  known  as  "total  recall" — can  just 
look  at  a  page  of  script  and  it  is  almost 
photographed  on  his  brain.  No  long  study- 
ing of  parts  is  necessary  for  him.  So,  prob- 
ably for  that  reason,  there  are  no  long- 
drawn-out  rehearsals  for  the  show.  The 
other  characters,  Art,  Zamah,  Audrey,  get 
their  scripts  Thursday  or  Friday  and  read 
them  together.  Then,  at  two  o'clock  Satur- 
day afternoon,  the  day  of  the  show,  they 
all  meet  with  Jackie  for  rehearsals.  The 
only  exceptions  are  the  June  Taylor  girls, 
who  have  rehearsed  their  new  routine  all 
week. 

Saturday  begins  early  for  Jackie  and 
Jack  Philbin.  They  start  at  8:30  in  the 
morning,  when  they  go  over  the  script  and 
cut  it.  Gleason  then  studies  it  and,  by 
2:30,  he  has  it  letter  perfect.  And,  remem- 
ber, he  sometimes  plays  as  many  as  four 
different  characters,  in  addition  to  his 
opening  monologue! 

There  is  a  rehearsal  of  each  skit,  with 
most  of  the  "business"  worked  out  by 
Jackie  as  they  go  along.  Then,  at  five  or 
six  o'clock,  there  is  a  complete  run-through 
of  the  show  for  the  first  time.  He  has  been 
known  to  throw  out  whole  skits  after  the 
run-through,  giving  his  writers  a  scant 
hour  to  come  up  with  new  ideas  and  new 
material — which  he  then  learns  before 
eight  o'clock. 

But  Jackie  will  be  the  first  to  say  that 
this  fast,  close  schedule  is  possible  only 
because  his  key  people  are  so  competent. 
Most  of  his  writers  have  been  with  him 
for  years  and  are  thoroughly  at  home  with 
the  characters.  So,  if  Jackie  says  Reggie 
wouldn't  say  that,  or  Ralph  wouldn't  do 
this,  they  are  quick  to  catch  the  idea — and 
as  quick  to  change  the  line  or  situation. 

Art  and  Zamah  have  acted  with  him  for 
so  long  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  indicate 
to  them  what  he  wants.  "You  stand  there, 
I  move  here,"  is  the  kind  of  direction  he 
gives  and  it  works  out. 

Jackie  owes  a  lot  to  his  gang,  and  he  is 
quick  to  admit  it.  For,  although  the  Jackie 
Gleason  Show  is  Jackie  Gleason — that 
"grand  guy" — it  is  also  the  sum  of  all  the 
other  actors  who  help  Jackie  bring  Reggie, 
Ralph,  the  Poor  Soul  and  the  rest  of  the 
gallery  of  favorites  to  uproarious  life. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 

EVERYBODY 


for  advrtiiing  rotes,  writ*  to  Publisher's  Clotfilied  Department,  9  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago  6  (May-Wo.)4 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

WANTED  CHILDREN'S  PHOTOS  (All  Ages-Types)  for  bill- 
boards, calendars,  magazines.  Up  to  $200  paid  by  advertisers 
Send  small  black  and  white  photo  for  approval.  (One  Only). 
Print  child's  full  name  and  parent's  name  and  address  on 
back.  Picture  returned  30  days.  Spotlite  Photo  Directory. 
Dept.   8,   5864   Hollywood   Blvd  ,   Hollywood   28,   California. 


EXTRA  MONEY  EVERY  Week.  I'll  send  you  full-size  Blair 
household  products  on  Free  Trial.  Show  them  to  friends  and 
neighbors.  You  can  make   Big   Extra   Profits.  Write   Blair, 

Dept.  185ME-2,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

MATERNITY  STYLES.  WRITE  for  free  catalog  showing 
entire  maternity  wardrobe.  $2.95  to  $22.50.  Crawford's,  Dept. 

28,  8015  Wornall,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

PROFITABLE  HOME  BUSINESS.  Make  Fast-Selling 
chenille  monkey  trees.  Literature  free.  Velva,  Bohemia  32, 

N.Y. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  sewing  neckties.  75c  per  hour  minimum. 
All   materials  furnished.  California  Neckwear,  Anaheim  6, 

Calif. 

NEED  CASH?  ASSEMBLE  ties  at  home  for  our  markets. 
All   materials  furnished.  Wilson  Ties,  Stillwater  3,   Minn. 
SEW  AT  HOME,  good  earnings.  Instructions,  Cash  Mar- 
kets  Furnished.  National,  Box  88,  Boston  22W,  Mass. 
EARN  AT  HOMEI   No  addressing  or  mailing.  No  selling. 

Eastern,  Box  142-P,  Dorchester  24,  Mass. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
57-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information    booklet   free.    American    School,    Dept.    X574, 

Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  i". 

DENTAL  NURSING.  PREPARE  at  home  for  big  pay  career. 
Chairside  duties,  reception,  laboratory.  Personality  Develop- 
ment. Free  Book.  Wayne  School,  Lab:  BA-10,  2521  N.  Shef- 

field,  Chicago  14,  III. 

HIGH  SCHOOL— NO  Classes,  study  at  home.  Spare  Time. 
Diploma  awarded.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  HCH-16,  Wayne 

School,  2527  N.  Sheffield,  Chicago  14,  III. 

HOME  SEWERS  WANTED 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  HOME  Business.  Sew  doe-skin  coin 
purses.    Sample    and    details    $2.00.    Refundable.    National 

Novelties,  Buena  Park  12,  Calif. 

WOMEN—SEW  BABYWEAR  and  Kiddy  Aprons.  Home. 
Profitable,   Fast,    Easy.   Liebig   Industries,   Beaver  Dam  3, 

Wisconsin.  

WOMEN  SEW  RAP-A-ROUND,  spare  time— profitable. 
Hollywood  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Hollywood  46,  Calif. 
HOME  SEWERS— 75c  hour  possible.  We  furnish  everything. 

Filmland  Neckwear,  Buena  Park  (1),  Calif. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


WHOLESALE     NOVELTIESl     FORTY     Samples, 
Sebastian,  10934-L  Hamlin,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


$1.00. 


MALE  A  FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-1,  Chicago 
32  .Illinois. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 


FOREIGN-DOMESTIC  JOBS.  High  Pay  to  $14,000.  Fare 
paid.  Alaska,  So.  Am.,  U  S.,  etc.  Stamped  self-addressed 
envelope  brings  reply.  Foreign  Opportunities,  Waseca  11M, 
Minnesota. 


MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  Weekly  mailing  circulars  for  adver- 
tisers. Complete  instructions— 25c.  Siwaslian,  4317-F  Gleane, 

Elmhurst  73,  N.Y. 

FREE  BOOK"505  Odd.  Successful  Businesses."  Work  home  I 

Expect  something  Odd!  Pacific  T-3,  Oceanside,  Calif. 

MAKE   YOUR  TYPEWRITER  Earn   Money.   Send   $1.00. 

Hughes,  7004  Diversey,  Chicago. 

FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 

MAKE  MONEY  INTRODUCING  World's  cutest  children's 
dresses.  Big  selection,  adorable  styles.  Low  prices.  Complete 
display  free.  Rush  name.  Harford,  Dept.  L-5359,  Cincinnati 

25,  Ohio.  

HOME  SEWERS  WANTED— Sew  readi-cut  ties,  aprons. 
You  make  them,  we  sell  them.  Jud  San,  518  E.  105,  Suite  E61, 

Cleveland  8,  Ohio. 

WOMEN  NEEDED  TO  work  3-5  hrs.  per  day  at  home  by 
several  national  companies.  Mailers,  4043  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Dept, 

G5,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  

SEW  CUT  GOODS  at  Home.  Easy.  We  instruct.  Ron-Son, 

Dept.  P5,  16355  Euclid,  Cleveland  12,  Ohio. 

BIG    EARNINGS;    ENJOYABLE   Party   Plan.   Free  outfit. 

Savoy,  36  West  34  Street,  New  York  City  1. 

$30.00   WEEKLY    MAKING    Roses.    Home.    Easy.   Write, 

Studio  Company,  Greenville  17,  Penna. 

AMAZING  EXTRA-MONEY  plan  gives  you  gorgeous  dress, 
without    penny   cost.    Rush    name   today    with    dress   size. 

Harford,  Dept.  L-563,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

INTRODUCING  AMAZING  NYLON  stockings  (guaranteed 
against  runs-snags)  by  giving  away  free  trial  pairs  regardless 
whether  or  not  final  purchase  is  made  I  Earn  to  $3  hour  spare 
time.  Postcard  brings  free  sample  stocking  and  outfits.  No 

obligation.  Kendex,  Babylon  371,  New  York. 

NEED  EXTRA  CASH?  Get  it  selling  Blair's  unusual  line  of 
household  and  food  products.  Every  housewife  a  prospect. 
Products  sent  on  Free  Trial.  Write  Blair,  Dept.  185ME-1, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

OLD  MONEY  WANTED 

WANTED— 1894-S  DIME  Pay  $500.00.  Certain  1913  nickel 
$1000  00.  1901-S  quarter  $20.00  to  $150.00.  Hundreds  of 
others.  Know  their  true  value.  Complete  illustrated  catalogue 
25c.  Worthycoin  Corporation  (D-356),  Boston  8,  Mass. 
WE  PURCHASE  INDIANHEAD  pennies.  Complete  allcoin 
catalogue   20c.    Magnacoins,    Box   61-WY,   Whitestone   57, 

New  York. 

PERSONAL 
PSORIASIS  VICTIMS:  Hopeless?  New  Discovery!  Free  Trial 
Offer.  Write  Pixacol,  Box  3583-C,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PROFITABLE  OCCUPATIONS 

GROW  MUSHROOMS,  CELLAR,  shed.  Spare,  full  time, 
year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  We  paid  Babbitt  $4165.00  in  few 
weeks.  Free  Book.  Washington  Mushroom  Ind.,  Dept.  164, 

2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle,  Wash.         

INVISIBLE  WEAVING 
EARN  BIG  MONEY — Invisibly  Reweave  damaged  garments 
at  home!  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  8340  Prairie,  Chicago  19. 

STAMPS 
FIRST'  U.N.    SET.    Among    World's    Prettiest.    Only   10c. 
Approvals.  Welles,  Box  1246-PX,  New  York  City  8. 


If  We  Send  You  This  Stunning 
$1098  Dress  Without  lc  Cost 


Will  You  Wear  and  Show  It  in  Your  Community?  J"*. 

No  advertising  sells  our  dresses  half  as  well 
as    they    sell    themselves.     So,    we    want 
women  all  over  America  to  see  our  dresses 
—  not  on  models,  but  on  average  women 
of  all  ages,  shapes,  and  sizes.  Will  you 
wear    and    show    our    pretty    frocks    to 
friends  and  neighbors  ?  Through  our  ex- 
citingly   different    Introductory    Plan 
you  can  get  your  own  dresses  —  a  com- 
plete beautiful  wardrobe — as  a  bonus, 
without  spending   lc  of  your  money. 
150  glorious   styles   to  choose  from. 
Get  full  details   FREE.  Absolutely      ' 
no   cost — no   obligation.    Just   send     t^-/ 
name,  address,  age  and  dress  size     J;- 
on  postcard.  Hurry — big  response  expected. 
PH.   MEYERS.   3327   COLERAIN    AVE. 
DEPT.  O-5093,  CINCINNATI  25.  OHIO 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
important  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  bladder 
irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause 
getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 


.  CHILDREN'S 
,        PHOTOS 

For  Calendars  •  Billboards  •  Magazines 


Your  child's  photo  may  bring  you 
as  much  «  $200  from  advertisers. 

Big  demand  for  pictures  of  boys 
and  girls  6  months  to  18  years 
old.  Let  your  child,  too,  have  this 
wonderful  opportunity  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  nation's  leading  ad- 
vertisers. (Not  a  contest).  Send 
ONE  small  photo  for  our  approval 
(Only  One).  Print  child's  full  name 
and  age  and  parent's  name  and 
address  on  back.  Picture  returned 
in  60  days. 


ALIASES-  ALL  TYPES 


THIS  IS  BECKY  HANf 

Her  picture  has  already 

earned  $200  from  a 

national  advertiser 


SPOTLITE   PHOTO   DIRECTORY 

5864-M5    Hollywood    Blvd..    Hollywood.    Col.^ 
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AW  CREAMY Shawp 

Made  at  home... FRESH  as  you  need  itl 
Takes  only  a  minute— Washes 
Hair  Shades  Lighter  Safely  I 
Gives  it  a  Wonderful  Shine  I 

To  help  keep  light  hair  from  darkening 

and  brighten  faded  hair,  BLONOEX,  the 

sensational  new  CREAMY  Shampoo 

works  3  ways:  Removes  dull,  dingy  film 

thai  makes  blonde  hair  old-looking— brings 

back  flattering  lightness— gives  hair  extra  highlights 

and  shine.  Safe  for  children's  delicate  hair  Get  BLONDEX 

today  at  any  10c.  drug  and  department  stores. 
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with  the  fragrance  that  whispers 

Only  wonderful  Djer-Kiss  —  made  of 
the  finest  imported  talc  — gives  your  skin 
such  caressable  satin-smoothness. . . 
prevents  chafing . . .  insures  all-over 
perspiration  protection. .  .keeps  you 
exquisitely  fragrant  from  head  to  toe. 

29<t,  43<t,  594. 
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Have  Faith  in  Yourself 


(Continued  from  page  45) 
'imitation'  Corinne  Griffith?" 

That's  what  I  call  a  gentle  come-uppance. 
I've  never  forgotten  his  words.  I  stopped 
being  Corinne  Griffith  and  started  being 
Loretta  Young. 

In  the  development  of  my  career,  that 
gentleman's  words  prodded  me  whenever 
I  had  to  wrestle  with  doubts:  "You  have 
to  believe  in  yourself — you  have  to  have 
the  courage  of  your  own  convictions."  Last 
year,  when  I  went  into  television,  some 
of  my  business  associates  thought  that  an 
undertaking  of  39  films  was  too  much. 

"You're  a  movie  star,"  they  reasoned. 
"You've  only  been  seen  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  If  you  go  into  the  homes  of 
the  American  public  every  week,  you'll 
wear  out  your  welcome  inside  of  three 
months." 

1  didn't  believe  this  was  true.  Nine 
months  have  passed — and,  each  week, 
there  is  an  increasing  number  of  letters 
from  my  hospitable  audience  telling  me 
that  my  weekly  visits  are  welcomed!  Their 
letters  are  welcomed,  too.  No  matter  how 
much  you  manage  to  believe  in  yourself, 
you  have  to  have  that  belief  verified. 

It  took  a  lot  of  repeating  to  myself,  "You 
have  to  believe  in  yourself."  Some  years 
ago,  I  decided  to  free-lance — for  the  first 
time  since  I  was  placed  under  contract 
when  I  was  just  a  kid  entering  her  teens. 
Everyone,  except  the  late  Myron  Selznick, 
thought  I  was  just  plain  crazy  to  give  up 
the  financial  security  which  a  contract 
guarantees.  That's  when  I  learned  that 
real  self-confidence  comes  from  a  source 
far  greater  than  self.  I  found,  when  my 
conviction  about  free-lancing  couldn't  be 
shaken  by  any  dire  warnings  or  any  pessi- 


mistic predictions,  that  it  was  my  faith  in 
my  daily  prayers  that  was  supporting  my 
confidence  and  my  belief  in  myself.  It  was 
wonderful  to  discover  that  I  wasn't,  after 
all,  just  being  stubborn.  My  faith  was  in 
me,  and  I  was  strong  and  sure  because  of 
it.  At  last,  I  understood  what  the  gentle 
gentleman,  so  long  before,  had  really 
meant.  Believe.  Believe  in  the  power 
which  God  gives  to  each  of  His  children. 

Hundreds  of  times  since  then,  in  as  many 
different  situations  and  decisions,  I  have 
proved  that  this  kind  of  self-confidence 
pays  off.  It  .took  me  from  silent  pictures 
to  talkies.  It  took  away  my  fear  of  the 
microphone  when  I  did  my  first  perform- 
ances on  radio.  It  led  me  to  make  myself 
unavailable  for  motion  pictures,  in  which 
I  have  spent  most  of  my  life,  and  into  the 
relatively  uncharted  patterns  of  tele- 
vision. That's  my  new  arena  for  proving 
that  "You  have  to  believe  in  yourself,"  and 
I  have  to  believe  that  I  will  make  it  my 
"home."  It  won't  be  too  difficult — because 
I  find  even  its  rugged  schedules,  its  be- 
wildering facets,  are  as  endearing  as  the 
exciting  growth  of  a  healthy,  robust  baby. 
I  love  the  intimate,  possessive  feeling  with 
which  television  audiences  view  your  visits 
to  the  family  living  rooms,  and  the  way 
they  let  you  know — in  true  family  fashion 
— what  they  think  of  what  you  do. 

Now  you  will  understand  the  depth  of 
my  appreciation  to  the  viewers  of  The  Lo- 
retta Young  Show  for  the  Radio-TV  Mir- 
ror Annual  Award  for  the  best  dramatic 
actress  of  1953  on  television — for  second- 
ing my  faith  in  myself  and  the  show.  Your 
letters  and  your  faith  have  again  proven 
to  me  that  "You  have  to  believe  in  your- 
self." There's  my  whole  heart  in  my 
"Thank  you." 


Gay  Troubadour 


(Continued   from   page   70) 
reported  to  the  studio  and  found  it  empty. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Louis  James  really 
called,  and  Frank,  thinking  it  was  another 
trick,  told  the  man  off  and  hung  up.  That 
afternoon — and  it  was  chance  again — Frank 
Parker  ran  into  Frank  Black,  who  was 
pianist  and  arranger  for  the  Revelers. 

"You  have  my  sympathy,"  Frank  B.  said. 
"I  hear  you're  crazy." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Frank  P.,  and 
Frank  B.  did. 

The  misunderstanding  was  straightened 
out  and  Frank  began  to  sing  with  the 
Revelers,  who  broadcast  over  NBC — and, 
if  Frank  hadn't  been  working  at  the  NBC 
studios,  he  wouldn't  have  met  Jack  Benny, 
by  chance,  and  stopped  to  pass  the  time  of 
day. 

"Maybe  you're  the  one,"  Jack  said. 
"I'm  putting  together  a  new  comedy  show 
with  Mary,  and  there's  a  part  for  a  wise- 
cracking singer.  Why  don't  you  audition 
for  it?" 

Frank  did,  and  got  the  part  .  .  .  Jack 
Benny  became  a  national  favorite,  and 
Frank  Parker  right  along  with  him. 

And  how  did  Frank  get  on  the  Burns 
And  Allen  show?  Auditions?  Agents? 
Scheming?  Nope.  He  met  George  Burns 
on  the  golf  course  and  George  said,  "Tony 
Martin  is  leaving  the  show.  Do  you  want 
the  spot?"  A  few  years  ago,  just  before 
he  teamed  up  with  Godfrey,  Frank  was 
broke.  He  was  looking  for  his  first  singing 
job  in  years.  Although  he  had  starred  on 
radio,  in  Broadway  musicals,  movies,  and 
night  clubs,  and  knew  hundreds  of  im- 
portant people,  he  didn't  make  up  an  al- 
phabetical list  of  likely  employers.  He 
just  happened  to  turn  on  the  radio  in  his 


hotel    room    one    morning    and    the    tubes 
warmed  up  to  the  drawl  of  Mr.  Godfrey. 
"I  just  got  a  hunch,"  he  said.    "Just  the 
feeling  that  Arthur  was  the  man  to  see." 

Frank's  carefree  disposition  was  in  evi- 
dence, back  when  he  was  making  a  big, 
practically  tax-free  dollar.  His  wardrobe 
then  earned  him  the  title  of  one  of  the 
country's  best-dressed  men.  He  owned 
polo  ponies;  he  had  a  country  home  with 
tennis  courts  and  a  pool.  He  still  had  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  after  the  war, 
but  lost  every  cent  of  it  when  he  unsuc- 
cessfully operated  his  own  stable,  his 
own  night  club,  and  his  own  production 
office. 

"You  think  I  cared  about  losing  all  that 
money?"  Frank  asks,  then  answers,  "Of 
course,  I  did.  But  the  fact  is  that  I'm 
just  as  happy  today  as  ever.  Probably 
happier,  because  show  business  is  the  only 
place  where  I've  continually  had  good  luck. 
And  I'm  not  worried  about  carving  my 
initials  on  the  moon.  After  all,  I've  been 
there  once,  and  had  a  good  time  of  it,  so 
it's  not  as  if  I  were  missing  anything." 

Frank  is  a  bachelor,  and  he  doesn't  think 
that  is  necessarily  good  luck.  His  only 
family  is  the  Godfrey  cast,  a  family  that 
is  together  more  hours  each  day  than  most 
husbands  ever  get  to  spend  with  their 
wives  and  kids. 

"Maybe  I'll  meet  a  woman  someday, 
with  the  same  outlook  as  mine,  who  can 
put  up  with  me,"  he  says.  "Could  I  be  that 
lucky?" 

You'd  expect  a  guy  like  Frank,  who 
plays  hunches  and  trusts  to  luck,  to  be 
superstitious — and  Frank  is. 

"That's  right,"  he  says.  "I  never  walk 
under  a  black  cat." 


The  Cowboy  and 
His  Lady 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
Records.  Gene,  who  chooses  his  own  ma- 
terial, felt  the  song  was  not  right  for  him. 
Still,  the  executive  was  insistent,  and 
Gene  took  the  song  home  to  talk  it  over 
with  Ina. 

Ina  played  the  melody  on  the  piano  and 
thought  it  was  catchy.  She  read  the  lyrics 
and  pointed  out  that  its  story — an  under- 
dog's triumph  over  his  tormentors— was 
one  that  everyone  loved.  On  Ina's  advice, 
Gene  made  the  recording.  The  song?  It 
was  "Rudolph,  The  Red-nosed  Reindeer"! 
The  record  has  sold  more  than  three-and- 
a-half  million  copies  and  has  launched 
Gene  in  one  more  field  of  many  he  has 
entered — records  for  children. 

Remembering  the  early  struggles,  Ina 
grows  indignant  when  people  try  to  dis- 
miss Gene's  success  as  "easy"  or  "over- 
night." Gene  worked  hard  for  his  fame, 
she  points  out,  and  has  remained  one  of  the 
hardest  working  stars  in  show  business. 

Ina  looks  back  on  the  first  years  of 
their  marriage  and  recalls  ruefully:  "I  was 
always  hungry." 

Those  were  the  years  of  the  apple-seller 
on  every  street  corner.  Ina  tells  of  the 
time  she  and  Gene  were  racing  to  catch 
a  train  and  Gene  stopped  to  buy  a  bag 
of  apples.  "Have  one,"  he  offered,  after 
they  were  settled  in  their  cbach  seats.  Ina 
burst  into  tears!  It  had  been  days  since 
she  had  had  a  complete  meal. 

Actually,  it  was  time — not  money — that 
the  young  Autrys  lacked.  Gene  was 
shuttling  between  an  early-morning  radio 
program,  recording  sessions,  and  vaude- 
ville bookings.  This  meant  early-rising 
to  do  the  program,  then  piling  into  a  car 
or  train  to  arrive  on  time  for  the  record- 
ing date,  dashing  on  to  the  theater  from 
there,  and  then,  no  matter  how  late  the 
last  show  finished,  back  for  the  morning 
broadcast.  Throughout  these  crammed, 
hectic  days,  Ina  was  always  at  Gene's  side. 

Gene  did,  however,  manage  a  delayed 
honeymoon.  One  night,  months  after  they 
were  married,  the  Autrys  climbed  into 
their  car  after  one  of  Gene's  vaudeville 
dates.  Ina  dozed,  thinking  they  were 
bound  for  home.  The  next  thing  she  knew 
Gene  was  nudging  her. 

"Ina,  wake  up.  I  want  you  to  see  some- 
thing." Ina  looked  out  the  car  window 
and  there  in  the  early  dawn  was  Niagara 
Falls!  "Just  thought,"  Gene  said,  blushing 
like  one  of  his  own  Western  heroes,  "that 
it  was  time  you  had  a  honeymoon." 

Today,  many  friends  think  the  Autrys 
still  have  the  shine  of  honeymooners  about 
them.    Ina,  certainly,  still  feels  like  one. 


Two  Tickets  for  Happiness 

So  many  plans  to  be  made,  for  that 
trip  to  the  altar  ...  so  many  hopes 
and  dreams  to  be  discussed  ...  so 
much  to  do!  But  you  can  be  sure  that 

STEVE  ALLEN 

and 

JAYNE  MEADOWS 

are  enjoying  every  moment!  Read 
all   about  it — see  all  about  it — in 

RADIO-TV  MIRROR 
for  June 

(On  sale  May  7) 


''Who'd '  be//ei/e  /was  ever 
embarrassed by  P/MPL££/" 


New!  Clearasil  Medication 

STARVES 
PIMPLES 


SKIN-COLORED 

hides  pimples  while  it  works 

Doctors'  clinical  tests  prove  this  new-type  medi- 
cation especially  for  pimples  really  works.  In . 
skin  specialists'  tests  on  202  patients,  9  out  of 
every   10   cases  were   cleared   up  or   definitely 
improved  while  using  clearasil. 

Amazing  starving  action. clearasil  actually 
starves  pimples  because  it  helps  remove  the  oils 
that  pimples  "feed"  on.  And  clearasil's  anti- 
septic action  stops  the  growth  of  bacteria  that 
can  cause  and  spread  pimples.  Skin-colored  to 
hide  pimples  and  end  embarrassment.  Grease- 
less,  stainless... pleasant  to  leave  on  day  and 
night  for  uninterrupted  medication. 

America's  largest-selling  specific  pimple 
medication ...  because  clearasil  has  helped  so 
many  boys,  girls  and  adults.  GUARANTEED  to 
work  for  you  as  it  did  in  doctors'  tests  or  money 
back.  59tf  and  98!*.  At  all  druggists.  Get  clearasil 
today.  (Available  in  Canada,  slightly  more.) 


LOOSE  DENTAL  PLATES 

RELINED   AND  TIGHTENED  AT   HOME  $1.00 

NEWLY  IMPROVED  DENDEX  RELINER,  a 
plastic,  builds  up  (refits)  loose  upper  and 
lower  dentures.  Really  makes  them  fit  as 
*they  should  without  using  powder.  Easily 
'applied.  No  heating"  required.  Brush  it  on 
and  wear  your  plates  while  it  sets.  It  ad- 
kheres  to  the  plates  only  and  makes  a 
]  comfortable,  smooth  and  durable  surface 
that  can  be  washed  and  scrubbed.  Each 
application  lasts  for  months.  Not  a  powder 
or  wax.  Contains  no  rubber  or  gum.  Neu- 
tral pink  color.  Sold  on  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Proved  by  15  years  of  Consumer  Use.  Send 
$1  plus  10c  handling  charge  (stamps  or  coin).  Charges 
extra   on   C.O.D.    orders. 

DENDEX  COMPANY    oeP,.77-p 

2024  West  Sixth  Street   •   Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


Bed-Wetting 


Over  50,000  cases  of  bed-wetting  have 
been  corrected  by  the  simple,  safe,  scientific 
New  Enurtone  method,  developed  and  pat- 
ented by  a  distinguished  physician.  Pub- 
lished medical  reports  show  successful  use 
in  88.8%  of  all  cases.  No  diet,  no  medicine, 
nothing  to  buy.  Get  free  details  on  this 
blessed  relief  from  a  problem  that  haunts 
many  unfortunates  throughout  their  lives. 
Mail  coupon  — today.'  *"" 


DUE  TO 
ORDERS 


ENURTONE 


The  Enurtone  Co. 


324  S.   Beverly  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  California 


Name 

Address 

City  &  State. 


How    much    is 


the  HEALTH 
of  your  HAIR 
worth  to  you? 


If  you're  bothered  by  dandruff, 
it's  worth  a  good  deal  to  you  to 
rid  your  hair  of  this  source  of 
embarrassment  and  discomfort. 
Dandruff  is  quick  to  be  noticed 
by  others — both  in  business  and  socially. 
DAND-RID'R,  a  specially  prepared  formula,  recommended 
by  doctors  for  men,  women  and  children,  rids  your  hair  of 
dandruff  and  helps  you  to  healthier  hair.  Yet  DAND-RID'R 
(non-greasy)  costs  only  a  few  cents  per  application.  Generous 
8  oz.  bottle  only  $2.00.  Sold  on  a  strict  money-back  guaran- 
tee, if  not  fully  satisfied.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Send  us  your 
order,  and  pay  postman  $2.00  plus  postage;  or  mail  us  $2.00, 
and  we  pay  postage.  Act  fast — get   relief  at  once. 

DAND-RID'R  CO.,  Dept.  M,  261  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Corns 

Callouses,  Bunions,  Sore  Toes 

^Sr-¥asY 


-j5> 


Super- Soft  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
padsare  5  ways  better.  No  other 
method  does  as  much  for  you ! 

1 .  Relieve  pain  in  a  jiffy . . . 

2.  Remove  Corns,  Callouses  one 
of  the  fastest  ways  known . . . 

3.  Stop  Corns,  Callouses 
BEFORE  they  can  develop . . . 

4.  Prevent  Sore  Toes,  Blisters... 

5.  Ease  New  or  Tight  Shoes. 

Get  a  box  today!  Sold  everywhere. 


SOFT  CORNS 


D-rScholls  Zi no-pads 
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M 
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**   color-W^ 
lasses       * 


"eVe«  their  |l»«se& 


Don't  be  timid  about  tinting 

even  prescription  eyeglasses  in 
All  Purpose  Rit.  The  plastic 
frames  take  Rit  color  gorgeously, 
but  the  lenses  are  not  affected  at  all! 
And  do  try  brushing  Rit  color  on 
your  fabric  shoes  next  time  you  dip 
a  sweater  or  blouse.  The  results  will 
enchant  you.  Remember,  you're 
extra  sure  with  All  Purpose  Rit. 
That's  a  guarantee! 


All 

Purpose 


The  finest  dye . .  the  high  concentrate  dye . . 

end  only 


guaranteed  \ 

For  Nylon,  All  Rayon*,    i 
Cotton,  Silk,  Linan,  Wool— 

literally  any  fabric  except  i 
*     glass  or  mineral  fiber.      ' 

RIT  PRODUCTS     *  * 

CORPORATION  *"" ' 

1437  W.  Morris  St.,  Indianapolis  6 


Strike  It  Rich ! 


(Continued  from  page  39) 
in  what  goes  on,  but  it's  Warren,  of  course, 
who  daily  strikes  the  spark  that  gives  it 
the  warmth  and  human  interest.  "I  never 
get  over  the  feeling  that,  when  I  step  out 
to  begin  the  program,  some  wonderful 
things  are  going  to  happen  to  those  who 
need  help,"  he  says.  "No  matter  how 
many  times  I  do  it,  it  never  gets  to  be  an 
old  story.     It's  a  thrill  every  time." 

"All  of  us  behind  the  scenes  feel  the 
same  way,"  Walt  Framer  adds.  "We  be- 
lieve that  viewers  do,  too.  Their  letters 
prove  it.  So  do  their  Heartline  calls.  Peo- 
ple aren't  just  looking  on.  They're  par- 
ticipating, identifying  themselves  with 
those  who  have  problems  similar  to  theirs 
— or  their  friends — or  those  they  read 
about  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  They 
are  sympathizing,  as  we  do,  with  those 
who  have  come,  through  some  need,  to 
"strike  it  rich."  They  are  rooting  for 
them  to  win,  are  disappointed  when  they 
don't  do  well,  and  rejoice  when  the 
Heartline  rings  and  help  comes,  even  to 
a  loser." 

.None  of  the  workers  on  this  show  ever 
becomes  callous  to  the  tears  that  are  fre- 
quently shed — in  gratitude  and  relief — 
relief  at  having  some  problem  solved  or 
some  load  made  a  little  lighter.  Warren 
himself  remembers  many  of  these  people 
long  after  they  have  appeared.  He  keeps 
in  touch  with  a  few  who  have  especially 
touched  his  heart — particularly  the  kids 
and  the  sick  and  disabled. 

The  best  part  of  it  all — to  his  mind  and 
to  everyone's — is  that  so  many  people 
have  been  set  on  the  path  to  working  out 
their  own  problems  in  their  own  ways,  as 
the  result  of  this  boost.  The  sums  they 
have  won,  the  offers  of  material  and  equip- 
ment they  have  received  through  the 
Heartline,  have  set  many  contestants  up 
in  little  businesses  that  are  now  thriving. 
Men  have  been  given  the  clothes  they 
needed  to  look  for  new  jobs.  Amputees 
have  obtained  new  limbs  so  they  could 
go  out  and  be  self-reliant  and  self-support- 
ing once  more.  A  small  boy  who  lost  a 
foot  in  a  power-saw  accident  has  an  arti- 
ficial one  now,  can  run  and  play  with  the 
other  kids,  and  is  on  the  way  to  a  happy, 
well-adjusted  life.  Young  people  have  won 
funds  to  finish  their  schooling  or  to  take 
special  courses  to  fit  them  for  useful  work. 
The  program  has  helped  mend  leaky  roofs 
under  which  whole  families  had  huddled 
through  cold,  wet  winters.  It  has  bought 
sorely  needed  furniture,  fed  hungry  chil- 
dren, kept  families  together  by  saving 
homes  which  were  about  to  be  foreclosed. 
It  has  bought  church  organs  for  small  con- 
gregations of  limited  means.  The  list  of 
boons  is  endless. 

One  listener  was  so  touched  by  a  story 
she  heard  that  she  donated  the  money 
she  had  saved  for  a  new  vacuum  cleaner, 
to  add  to  the  sum  won  on  the  show.  The 
Heartline  call  which  told  of  her  contri- 
bution was  heard  by  a  vacuum  cleaner 
manufacturer,  who  in  turn  was  so  touched 
that  he  sent  her  a  cleaner  as  a  gift.  So 
the  bread  she  cast  upon  the  waters  came 
back  to  her  in  the  form  of  having  her 
cake,  too!  But  the  big  thing  is  that  people 
give  freely,  with  no  thought  of  return 
except  the  satisfaction  gained  from  help- 
ing another  human  being. 

To  keep  out  the  few  who  might  be 
seeking  to  publicize  their  names  by  offer- 
ing donations,  the  person  answering  the 
Heartline  calls  always  asks,  "Are  you  mak- 
ing this  contribution  whether  or  not  your 
name  is  used  on  the  air?"  If  the  person 
insists  on  publicity,  the  conversation  is 
closed.  If  not,  there  is  a  method  of  quickly 
checking   to   be   sure   the   call   itself   is   a 


bona  fide  one.    The  offer  is  then  accepted. 

As  for  the  contestants  themselves,  even 
after  people  are  chosen  because  of  what 
seems  a  very  real  need,  three  things  are 
checked  before  they  appear  on  the  show. 
First,  of  course,  their  stories  are  investi- 
gated thoroughly  for  truth.  Second,  it  is 
decided  whether  they  are  apt  to  say  or 
do  anything  on  the  program  that  will  put 
them  in  a  bad  light — or  an  embarrassing 
one — or  hurt  anyone  else  they  might  men- 
tion. Third,  are  they  capable  of  getting 
their  story  across  well  enough  to  get  the 
most  out  of  appearing  on  a  program  of 
this  kind — will  their  participation  in  it 
really  be  of  help  to  them? 

"Automatically,  and  regretfully,  this  must 
eliminate  certain  people,"  Warren  says. 
"The  worthy  ones,  however — the  ones  who 
show  a  need  for  immediate  help — get  it 
anyhow,  without  appearing  on  the  pro- 
gram. Actually,  for  every  person  who 
appears  on  Strike  It  Rich,  there  is  one 
that  viewers  never  see  or  hear  who  is 
helped   quietly." 

"We  always  try  to  steer  people  to  those 
in  their  own  areas  who  can  help,"  Walt 
adds.  "Many  people  need  continuing  help 
over  a  considerable  period,  some  require 
constant  medical  care  or  hospitalization, 
others  the  help  of  one  of  the  many  social 
service  organizations.  We  do  our  best  to 
put   them  in   touch   with   the   right  ones." 

Those  who  do  appear  on  the  Strike  It 
Rich  programs  find  it  much  easier  than 
they  may  have  expected.  In  the  first  place, 
Warren  puts  them  at  ease  at  once,  by  giv- 
ing them,  all  his  attention  and  listening 
closely  as  they  talk.  "He  has  unlimited 
patience,"  the  director  comments.  "He 
has  genuine  and  deep  sympathy  for  them," 
the  associate  producer  says.  "He  talks  to 
them  before  they  go  on  and  tells  them 
that  it  is  really  to  him,  their  friend,  that 
they  are  telling  their  story.  He  will  not 
rehearse  it  with  them  first,  because  he 
wants  it  to  come  straight  from  the  heart, 
on  the  program." 

Before  he  goes  on  the  stage  to  meet  his 
first  guest,  Warren  is  oblivious  to  the  peo- 
ple running  back  and  forth  behind  the 
curtain  and  standing  around  in  the  wings. 
His  face  has  grown  serious,  he  is  intent 
on  doing  the  best  he  can  for  those  who 
will  appear.  Sometimes  on  a  show  you 
will  see  his  eyes  fill  with  tears,  when  a  con- 
testant's story  especially  touches  him. 
Often  he  comes  offstage  brushing  away  the 
telltale  moisture  from  his  eyes  when  some- 
one has  sobbed  their  gratitude — but  always 
with  a  little  relaxed,  happy  smile  at  having 
done  his  best  for  the  four  who  have  "struck 
it  rich"  that  day. 

When  there  are  young  children  on  the 
program,  everyone  has  a  wonderful  time, 
including  the  crew.  They  romp  around 
the  boom  mikes,  look  through  the  tele- 
vision cameras,  play  hopscotch  around  the 
big  cables  that  litter  the  floor  of  a  tele- 
vision studio.  Sometimes  Warren  has 
made  them  feel  so  completely  at  home  with 
him  that  he  can  hardly  tone  them  down 
on  the  show.  A  couple  of  little  girls  on 
a  recent  program  decided  that  the  two  big 
boxes  of  the  sponsor's  product  with  which 
they  had  been  presented  would  make 
simply  wonderful  drums,  and  decided  to 
beat  them  like  mad.  It  took  Warren  a  few 
seconds  to  figure  out  some  other  way  to 
interest  them,  so  their  mother's  voice  could 
be  heard  telling  the  family's  story. 

Warren's  love  for  children  is  a  natural 
thing,  because  there  are  six  of  them  now 
in  the  Hull  household.  He  has  three  boys 
of  his  own,  all  of  them  now  in  their  early 
twenties.  And,  when  he  married  a  pretty 
widow  a  few  years  ago,  he  acquired  an- 
other  son,    now   sixteen,    and   two    lovely 


daughters,  eighteen  and  eleven.  The  kids 
get  along  wonderfully,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  parents,  and  it's  a  lively, 
happy  household  when  all  come  home  for 
holidays  and  vacations. 

His  own  upbringing  has  had  something 
to  do  with  his  feeling  for  those  in  trouble. 
Warren  can  hardly  remember  a  time  when 
his  childhood  home  was  not  open  to  visit- 
ing preachers  and  teachers  who  spent  their 
lives  trying  to  do  good  for  others.  As  a  boy 
he  listened  by  the  hour  to  tales  of  sacri- 
fice and  service.  As  he  grew  up  and  went 
out  on  his  own,  he  learned  about  good 
times  and  hard  times.  He  developed  a  fur- 
ther understanding  of  the  things  that  can 
happen  to  people — often  through  no  fault 
of  their  own — and  the  need  to  reach  out  a 
helping  hand  at  the  very  moment  it  is 
needed  most. 

He  didn't,  of  course,  start  out  with  any 
idea  of  associating  himself  with  a  pro- 
gram like  Strike  It  Rich.  A  trumpet  and 
sax  started  the  whole  thing,  because 
through  these  he  began  to  play  with  the 
Lockport,  New  York  high-school  band, 
then  to  sing  solos  with  them  at  school  as- 
semblies and  on  the  local  radio  station. 
That  just  naturally  led  to  show  business — 
the  stage,  Schubert  musicals,  the  second 
lead  in  "My  Maryland"  (he  danced  a  little, 
too),  and  then  the  juvenile  lead  in  a  show 
called  "Rain  or  Shine."  All  this  led  to 
Hollywood,  and  a  total  of  thirty-six  pic- 
tures and  four  serials.  "People  still  remind 
me  about  those  serials,"  he  says.  "You 
might  say  that,  for  a  time,  I  was  the  mas- 
culine Pearl  White!  The  movies  keep  crop- 
ping up  on  television  now,  and  my  kids  get 
a  great  kick  out  of  seeing  their  dad  as  a 
juvenile." 

The  radio  show  that  Warren  credits  with 
fitting  him  best  for  his  present  role  was  a 


popular  one  called  Vox  Pop.  He  was  with 
it  from  1941  to  1948,  doing  informal  inter- 
views on  streets,  in  hotel  lobbies,  clubs, 
railroad  stations,  in  many  cities  and  towns, 
wherever  the  program  could  find  interest- 
ing people  to  talk  to.  Sometimes  these 
people  were  statesmen  and  visiting  diplo- 
mats, sometimes  businessmen  and  women, 
sometimes  factory  workers,  sometimes 
shoeshine  boys.  Warren  learned  how  to  talk 
to  all  of  them  with  understanding  and  how 
to  let  them  answer  in  their  own  words  and 
their  own  way.  "We  treated  everyone  with 
the  same  courtesy  and  with  the  same  inter- 
est," he  says  now.  "We  do  the  same  thing 
on  Strike  It  Rich.  I  believe  that's  one  of 
the  reasons  I  am  so  happy  with  it." 

Strike  It  Rich  began  first  on  radio,  on 
June  28,  1948,  so  it  is  about  to  observe  a 
sixth  anniversary.  For  the  past  four  years 
or  more  it  has  had  the  same  sponsor.  It 
started  on  daytime  television  on  January 
8,  1951,  and  on  July  4th  of  that  year  it  filled 
a  night-time  slot  which  the  sponsor  wanted 
to  hold  for  another  show.  Strike  It  Rich 
was  so  successful,  however,  that  it  stayed 
right  in  there  and  another  spot  was  found 
for  the  other  program. 

The  folks  connected  with  it  feel  that  the 
contestants  aren't  the  only  ones  who  win  on 
Strike  It  Rich.  They  remember  the  thous- 
ands of  letters  of  thanks  they  have  re- 
ceived from  people  who  have  been  tided 
over  rough  places  and  difficult  times.  They 
remember,  in  particular,  one  that  came 
early  last  December,  from  a  family  who 
had  been  in  great  need  and  had  been 
helped  in  some  measure.  "As  we  sat  down 
to  our  Thanksgiving  dinner,"  the  letter 
read,  "we  all  said  our  thanks  first  to  God 
for  his  blessings.  And  we  added  a  little 
extra  thanks  for  Warren  Hull  and  all  the 
kind  people  on  Strike  It  Rich." 


Break  The  Bank 
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leaves  metaphysics  to  the  theologians  and 
seeks,  instead,  to  help  the  young  people 
in  his  class  watch  for — and  identify,  when 
they  happen — the  religious  experiences  in 
their  own  lives. 

To  make  it  clear  that  by  "religious  ex- 
periences," he  means  not  visions,  but 
everyday  happenings,  he  illustrates  by 
telling  of  a  high-school  incident  which 
had  a  lasting  effect  on  him. 

He  says,  "I  was  a  junior,  and  so  scared 
of  a  final  exam  that,  before  going  in  to 
take  it,  I  stopped  in  the  locker  room  and 
prayed  I'd  get  by." 

His  first  glance  at  the  questions  con- 
firmed his  worst  fears.  "There  were  six," 
he  says.  "For  two,  I  knew  the  answers, 
but  the  other  four — why,  they  were  not 
only  unknown,  they  were  outright  enemies. 
I  absolutely  panicked  when  I  saw  them." 

It  was  with  difficulty,  he  recalls,  that  he 
forced  himself  to  ignore  the  four  frighten- 
ing questions  and  write  first  the  two 
answers  which  he  knew.  "That  took  me 
half  an  hour,"  he  explains.  "I  still  had 
plenty  of  time  left,  so  I  just  sat  there. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  a  thought  struck 
me  which  opened  up  a  whole  new  avenue 
of  recollection  and  reasoning.  Out  of  it, 
those  previously  difficult  answers  came 
just  as  easily  as  the  first  two  I'd  known." 

Bud  was  not  the  only  one  to  have  trouble 
with  the  exam.  A  friend,  meeting  him  in 
the  hall,  moaned,  "Wasn't  that  a  dog  of 
a  test!" 

Feeling  a  bit  superior  by  that  time, 
Collyer  replied,  "Oh,  I  don't  know,  I  had 
a  lucky  hunch   ..." 

He  stopped  short,  because,  as  he  says, 
"Then  it  hit  me.  What  was  I  doing,  talking 
about  luck?  I  had  prayed,  and  God  had 
answered  my  prayer.  I  hurried  right  back 


to  the  locker  room  where  I  could  be  alone, 
and  I  practically  asked  forgiveness." 

He  sums  it  up:  "There  comes  a  time 
when  man  must  be  calm  and  let  God  be 
God — give  Him  a  chance  to  offer  us  the 
help  we've  asked  for." 

Collyer  credits  that  youthful  experience 
with  influencing  the  courses  of  his  own 
life.  He  says,  "I  learned  that  religious 
faith  is  active,  not  passive.  It's  the  force 
that  guides  you,  sets  the  direction.  And 
I  also  discovered  that  there  are  times 
when  you  need  to  stop  whatever  you're 
doing  and  let  that  Force  work  through 
you." 

In  practical  application,  it  has  had  two 
effects.  The  first  has  been  his  church  work. 
Says  Bud,  "Denominations  don't  mean 
much  to  me.  Wherever  I  am,  I  find  a  nice, 
friendly  church  that  needs  a  job  done 
and  I  pitch  in  to  help  do  it."  Following  this 
policy,  he  has  taught  classes,  or  been  Sun- 
day School  superintendent  in  "at  least 
six"  different  Protestant  churches. 

Its  second  effect  has  been  his  attitude 
toward  his  profession. 

He  says,  "Broadcasting  is  a  worrying 
business,  but  I  guess  I  must  worry  less 
than  some  of  the  other  guys  I  know.  I've 
sort  of  worked  out  a  system  for  myself 
where  I  do  the  best  I  can,  and  then  each 
thing,  as  I  leave  it,  is  done.  Finished.  I 
don't  keep  carrying  it  around   with   me." 

For  the  major  problems,  he  has  what 
might  be  termed  a  super-system.  With  the 
widest  grin  yet,  Bud  says,  with  the  famil- 
iarity of  long  association,  "I  don't  mean  to 
be  either  flip  or  sacrilegious  when  I  say 
this — but,  when  I  come  smack  up  against 
a  situation  that's  too  tough  for  me  to  han- 
dle, I  say  to  myself,  'I'll  toss  that  one  Up- 
stairs.' It  works,  too.  I  always  know  that 
help   will   come." 


Want 

new  beauty, 
glamour? 


asks  Penny  Oster 


Then  take  a  hint  from  the 
most  exciting  and  beautiful 
women  today!  Don't  let  facial 
and  body  muscles  deteriorate 
.  .  .  don't  over-tax  your  nerv- 
ous system.  Tone  up  muscles 
and  nerves  daily  with  a  stim- 
ulating, relaxing  massage. 


Most  beauty  experts  agree,  massaging  is 
the  surest  way  to  new  glamour.  It  helps  re- 
lax tired  muscles  and  nerves.  That's  why 
more  and  more  women  everywhere  are  de- 
pending on  a  new  beauty  aid  for  home  use. 

It's  called  the  Oster 
Massagett  and  it's 
so  safe  and  easy  to 
use  (light  as  a  feather, 
fits  right  on  the  back 
of your  hand) you  can 
be  your  own  magic 
masseuse  anytime 
you  like — and  for 
mere  pennies. 


Thanks  to  the  MASSAGETT'S  action,  help- 
ful massage  movements  are  relayed  to  your 
fingertips  .  .  . 

*  To  give  you  the  most  glorious 
sparkle-eyed  facials! 

*  To  help  relieve  tense  nerves, 
tight  muscles  ...  to  refresh 
tired,  aching  feet  after  a  long, 
hard  day  or  after  strenuous 
sports! 


*  To  help  relax  and 
glamourize  your 
entire  body! 


How  much?  Only  $19.95 — or,  as  we  said 
before,  just  a  few  pennies  each  glamour  treat- 
ment every  day. 

Why  deny  yourself  ?  It's  available  wherever 
fine  electrical  appliances  are  sold.  Or  write: 
John  Oster  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  In  Canada:  W.  D.  Elmslie 
Ltd.,  Montreal. 


js.i  ox"*;, 

f*   Guaranteed  by   w 
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HOLLYWOOD 
HOLIDAY! 

For  the  biggest,  most 
exciting  travel  and 
fashion  news  of  the 
year,  get  .  .  . 

The  May  Travel  Issue  of 

PHOTOPLAY 

Magazine 
At  Newsstands  Now 

PHOTOPLAY 


Life  Is  So  Worthwhile 


Don't  miss — 

FASHIONS  GALORE, 

as  modeled  by  famous  Universal- 
International  stars  and  starlets ! 

SPECIAL  TRAVEL  FEATURES 

on  how  you,  too,  can  plan  a  thrill- 
ing HOLIDAY  TO  HOLLY- 
WOOD! 


All  this,  plus  dozens  of 
exclusive  stories  and  pictures 
of  life  in  Hollywood,  in  .  .  . 

PHOTOPLAY 


America's  Largest-Selling 
"  Movie  Magazine 
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(Continued  from  page  21) 
hospital,  where  his  leg  was  amputated. 
For  the  active,  energetic  Mr.  Stern,  the 
loss  of  his  leg  signified  the  loss  of  his  life, 
of  the  will  to  live.  He  was  placed  on  the 
critical  list.  Hope  for  him  was  dim. 

Then  Bill  had  a  visitor:  John  Royal, 
who  at  that  time  was  a  vice-president  at 
NBC — and,  incidentally,  the  man  who  had 
fired  Bill  a  short  time  before.  Mr.  Royal 
took  one  look  at  Bill  and  said,  "You  can't 
act  like  that  if  you're  going  to  broadcast 
our  football  games  for  us." 

Just  a  few  words,  but  they  were  the 
spark  that  rekindled  Bill's  will  to  live. 
Within  a  year,  he  was  back  at  the  mike, 
broadcasting  football  games  for  NBC  with 
the  hard-hitting  voice  and  sportscasting 
genius  that  have  since  endeared  him  to 
millions  of  sports  fans. 

In  spite  of  all  his  success,  Bill  has  never 
forgotten  that  fateful  accident,  what  it  did 
to  him — and  for  him.  That  is  why  today 
his  weekends  are  so  important  to  him. 
For  he  spends  them — not  at  home — but  at 
different  Army  hospitals  around  the  coun- 
try, visiting  wounded  and  handicapped 
servicemen,  trying  to  cheer  them  up,  give 
them  the  will-to-live  that  he  once  needed 
so  desperately. 

One  particular  visit  that  stands  out 
vividly  in  Bill's  mind  exemplifies  the 
wonders  that  can  and  have  been  accom- 
plished with  thousands  of  servicemen. 
About  five  years  ago,  one  of  Bill's  visits 
took  him  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  met  George 


Poshner,  once  an  outstanding  football 
player  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Bill 
had  last  seen  George  in  1941,  when  the 
latter  had  played  in  the  Rose  Bowl  game 
Bill  had  broadcast.  Now,  George  was  wait- 
ing to  die  for  he,  too,  thought  life  had 
nothing  more  in  store  for  him.  During  a 
battle,  George  had  been  severely  wounded. 
He  had  lost  both  legs,  part  of  one  arm, 
several  fingers  from  his  remaining  hand, 
and  a  bullet  had  been  lodged  in  his  brain. 
Still,  the  Army  doctors  felt  George  could 
live — if  he  wanted  to.  They  talked  to  him 
.  .  .  Bill  talked  to  him,  and  gradually  they 
made  George  want  to  live  again. 

When  he  had  recovered  sufficiently, 
George  was  brought  back  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  to  attend  a  football  game. 
But  before  the  game,  they  brought  George 
out  on  the  field,  and  the  forty  thousand 
spectators  gathered  there  stood  up  and 
paid  homage  to  this  courageous  man. 

That  was  the  spark  for  George  Posh- 
ner's  new  life,  and  since  then  he  has  be- 
come a  successful  sports  announcer  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Once  again  he  knows  that 
life  is  worth  living — thanks  to  the  Army 
doctors  and  Bill  Stern. 

When  you  listen  to  the  vibrant  voice  of 
Bill  Stern  as  he  brings  a  colorful  sports 
event  into  your  home,  you  can  sense  the 
emotion,  the  drama,  in  his  tone  and  words. 
And  if,  on  occasion,  he  seems  overly  ex- 
cited, it  is  because  he  has  known  life's 
tragic  and  happy  sides,  and  through  both, 
he  has  found  the  excitement  and  worth  he 
inspires  others  to  know  and  feel. 


Everybody's  Neighbor 
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Farm  Bureau  president  telling  a  rival  Farm 
Bureau  president  that  his  members  grow 
the  tallest  corn,  the  highest  yielding  wheat, 
Paul  will  insist,  "My  fans  aren't  like  other 
fans.  They're — "  He  gropes  for  a  way  to 
define  the  difference.  "Why,  they're  neigh- 
bors." 

Despite  irrefutable  evidence  that  the 
same  people  who  watch  the  Paul  Dixon 
Show  also  watch  and  like  other  programs, 
Paul  may  have  a  point  there — a  point  orig- 
inating from  his  own  attitude. 

For  people  tend  to  react  according  to 
the  mood  set  by  a  performer,  and  Paul  has 
a  neighborly  attitude  right  from  the  start. 

In  his  conversation  between  the  musi- 
cal pantomimes,  he  regards  the  coaxial  cable 
as  a  "party  line,"  reading  letters,  asking 
questions,  and,  when  he  has  a  cause,  re- 
questing his  friends  to  do  something  about 
it.  What  they  do  about  it  has  sometimes 
been  more  than  slightly  fabulous. 

One  of  the  recent  demonstrations  came 
when  a  Long  Island  mother  wrote  him  to 
say  how  much  her  daughter  enjoyed  his 
program.  To  the  little  girl,  it  had  become 
especially  important,  for  she  was  seriously 
ill,  her  legs  had  become  paralyzed,  and  her 
world  had  narrowed  down  to  only  what 
she  could  see  in  her  television  set. 

Paul,  with  his  own  active  youngsters  in 
mind,  was  touched.  He  suggested  that  other 
viewers  let  the  tiny  invalid  know  that  they, 
too,  sympathized  with  her. 

The  ensuing  deluge  brought  delight  to 
the  child,  distress  to  the  mailmen.  More 
than  six  thousand  letters,  cards  and  gifts 
arrived  at  her  home  within  a  few  days. 

He  has  been  known,  too,  to  ask  his  view- 
ing friends  for  a  much  more  difficult  thing 
— understanding. 

He  says,  "Everybody  knows  that  once  in 
a  while  they'll  get  a  laugh,  watching  us, 
but  they  also  know  I'm  no  comedian.  No 
one  expects  me  to  be  funny  all  the  time. 


When  a  day  comes  that  I  don't  feel  so 
good,  I  just  say  so." 

With  his  staff,  too.  Paul  retains  a  neigh- 
borly first-name  relationship.  There's  an 
easy  interchange  of  ideas.  No  one  is  con- 
strained to  keep  silent  just  because  he 
disagrees  with  the  boss.  Paul  may  be  a 
star  to  his  fans,  but  in  the  studio,  he's  just 
the  guy  carrying  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility for  putting  on  a  good  show. 

The  staff  showed  their  appreciation  for 
his  informality  with  a  gesture  of  the 
same  kind.  Last  October,  they  staged  a 
surprise  birthday  party  for  him. 

Len  Goorian,  the  producer,  brought  him 
a  bottle  of  aspirin;  his  TV  glamour  girls, 
Wanda  Lewis  and  Sis  Camp,  gave  him 
a  suit  of  long-handled  red  underwear;  di- 
rector Al  Sternberg  presented,  with  much 
ceremony,  a  large,  frozen,  and  very  dead 
fish. 

In  his  personal  life,  his  three  hours  daily 
before  the  cameras  (two  locally  on  WCPO, 
Cincinnati,  one  on  the  Du  Mont  network) 
have  preserved  a  closeness  among  mem- 
bers of  his  family  which  rarely  is  found 
in  urban  living. 

Small  Pam  and  Greg,  instead  of  seeing 
Daddy  vanish  each  morning  to  a  myste- 
rious office,  are  almost  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  a  pair  of  farm  youngsters  who  can 
go  to  the  edge  of  the  field  to  watch  their 
father  drive  a  tractor.  When  they  settle 
themselves  in  front  of  the  television  set, 
they  know  what  Paul  does  to  earn  the 
family  living. 

The  one  person  who  takes  Paul's  free- 
and-easy  attitude  for  granted  is  Marge. 
It  just  never  has  occurred  to  her  that  he 
might  ever  be  different.  She  says,  "Why 
shouldn't  he  be  neighborly?  Why  shouldn't 
he  work  around  the  yard,  help  with  odd 
jobs  around  the  house  or  visit  with  people 
over  the  air?  After  all,  it  was  a  country 
boy  I  married — and  Paul  will  always  be 
a  country  boy  at  heart." 


Prince  of  a  Fellow 
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in  my  own  heart  whether  or  not  I'm  a 
star,"  he  says,  exercising  his  right  to  free 
speech,  "so  why  should  I  be  called  a  star? 
In  my  career,  I've  been  told  at  various 
times  that  I  was  a  star — only  to  discover 
for  myself  that  it's  something  you  can't 
legislate." 

For  sure,  he  doesn't  act  like  one.  A 
smart  showman,  for  example,  is  supposed 
to  be  too  smart  to  work  with  animals  or 
children,  but  Garry  has  co-starred  with 
lisping  tots  and  /or  hedgehogs.  Stars  are 
supposed  to  have  no  private  life,  but  Garry 
allows  few  photographers  in  his  home. 
Entertainers  are  supposed  to  nourish  fan 
clubs,  but  Garry  politely  tells  his  to  dis- 
band and  spend  their  time  doing  some- 
thing more   useful   than   fanning   his   ego. 

Garry  tells  a  story  of  a  youngster  he 
admires  most.  The  meeting  occurred  when 
Garry  and  his  wife  Nell  went  out  to  dinner. 
The  specialty  of  the  restaurant  was  steak 
served  with  a  baked  potato  wrapped  in 
gleaming  aluminum,  and  the  hungry 
Moores  were  eager  to  get  with  it. 

However,  from  the  moment  Garry  and 
Nell  walked  in,  he  received  the  attention 
due  a  star — which,  of  course,  he  isn't.  The 
waiter  dutifully  brought  over  a  couple 
of  menus  for  ordering,  then  a  couple 
dozen  more  for  autographing.  Finally, 
things  quieted  down  and  the  Moores  gave 
their  order.  From  that  instant,  Garry 
found  that  he  was  the  object  of  intense 
scrutiny  from  a  small  boy  who  was  sitting 
near  by  with  his  parents. 

The  boy  stared  while  the  Moores  had 
their  appetizers,  and  he  stared  on  while 
they  souped.  Garry  told  himself  that  it 
was  just  a  matter  of  time  before  the  lad 
came  over  and  asked  for  an  autograph. 
Finally,  the  waiter  brought  on  the  meat 
and  potatoes.  Then  the  boy  got  up  and 
walked  toward  Garry.  Garry  put  down 
his  fork  and  got  ready  to  pat  the  boy's 
head.  The  little  boy,  however,  ignored 
Garry,  took  the  aluminum -wrapped  potato 
off  Garry's  plate  and  returned  with  it  to 
his  parents. 

"Now  there  was  a  lad  who  had  to  make 
the  choice  between  a  so-called  star  and 
real  aluminum  foil,"  Garry  notes,  "and 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  choose  the  foil." 

Garry  tries  to  avoid  getting  the  star 
treatment.  All  of  his  private  affairs  go 
under  his  legitimate  name  of  Thomas  Gar- 
rison Morfit  or  T.  Garrison  Morfit.  When, 
for  example,  he  made  inquiries  at  various 
schools  about  enrolling  his  older  son, 
Mason,  the  letters  went  out  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Morfit,  not  Moore. 

Last  spring,  Garry  and  Mason  spent  the 
whole  of  Garry's  one-week  vacation 
traveling  around  New  England  so  Mason 
could  see  the  schools  and  decide  for  him- 
self. 

One  headmaster  invited  Garry  and 
Mason  to  stay  for  luncheon  with  the 
students.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about 
having  guests  at  lunch,  so  the  headmaster 
was  startled  when  his  well-mannered 
students  began  to  gawk  at  Mr.  T.  Garrison 
Morfit. 

"I'm  embarrassed,  Mr.  Morfit,"  he  said. 
"I  must  apologize  for  the  rudeness  of  the 
boys.  I've  never  seen  them  carry  on  like 
this  before." 

Finally,  someone  whispered  into  the 
headmaster's  ear  and  he  flushed.  "I  must 
apologize  for  myself,  rather  than  the  stu- 
dents, for  not  recognizing  you,  Mr.  Moore." 

There  was,  however,  one  point  in  Garry's 
career  when  he  thought  for  a  short  spell 
that  he  was  a  star.  It  was  his  first  big 
break.  He  had  signed  a  contract  to  do 
a  weekly  radio  show  with  Jimmy  Durante. 

"I    was    to    get    a    thousand    dollars    a 


week,"  Garry  recalls,  "and  I  was  over- 
whelmed. I  couldn't  even  conceive  of 
having  that  much  money  in  my  hands 
every  payday." 

But  Garry  still  had  something  to  learn. 
His  contract  called  for  equal  billing  with 
Durante.  One  week  the  show  was  to  be 
announced  as  the  Durante-Moore  Show 
and  the  next  week  as  the  Moore-Durante 
Show. 

"After  a  few  months,  I  began  to  realize 
that  there  was  only  one  star  on  the  show 
and  it  was  Jimmy,"  he  says.  "You  can't 
legalize  stardom  with  a  contract." 

With  typical  Moore  initiative,  Garry 
went  to  the  sponsor  and  insisted  he  did 
not  want  equal  billing  with  Durante. 

"No  one  on  my  show  is  a  star,"  he  says. 
"Denise  Lor  is  a  lovely  gal  with  a  lovely 
voice,  but  she's  as  real  as  any  housewife 
with  two  children,  for  that's  just  what 
Denise  is  off  the  show — a  wife  with  two 
kids  and  a  kitchen.  And,  although  Ken 
Carson  can  make  hearts  throb  with  a 
romantic  ballad,  he's  just  like  any  other 
decent  citizen  you'd  meet  on  the  street — 
and  he  has  two  kids,  i.oo." 

The  Moore  gang  will  do  anything.  Ken 
will  play  the  fool  and  Denise  will  go  be- 
fore the  cameras  to  sing  with  her  hair  in 
curlers  and  her  face  greased  with  cream, 
if  that's  what  the  script  calls  for.  No  one 
worries  about  that  elusive  thing  known 
as  "glamour." 

"I  want  our  people  to  have  pride  in  their 
work,"  Garry  says,  "but,  beyond  that, 
nothing  more  is  expected  of  them  than  that 
they  be  real.  Actually,  people  who  watch 
the  show  know  Ken  and  Denise  and 
Durward  just  about  as  well  as  their  best 
friends." 

Garry  doesn't  want  his  cast  and  staff  to 
start  thinking  that  the  show  is  the  be-all, 
end-all.  He  encourages  them  to  develop 
other  interests  and  sets  the  example  him- 
self. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Society,  attends  their  meetings  and 
gets  their  publications.  He  studies  the 
stuff — and  the  live  animals,  too,  at  the 
Bronx  Zoo,  where  his  society  member- 
ship gives  him  the  privilege  of  going 
"backstage"  to  meet  the  stars  in  their 
cages. 

"Last  Christmas,  we  gave  Garry  a  big 
tank  filled  with  tropical  fish,"  says  Shirley 
Reeser,  his  assistant.  "Garry  not  only 
told  us  the  popular  name  of  each  fish  but 
the  scientific  one,  as  well." 

Garry  is  quite  a  fair  drummer  and  jazz 
enthusiast,  too.  When  he  spends  a  social 
evening  with  his  orchestra  leader,  Howard 
Smith — former  pianist  and  arranger  for 
Tommy  Dorsey — Garry  talks  jazz,  not 
shop.  Garry  also  loves  boating  and  takes 
to  the  water  in  good  weather.  And,  while 
everyone  reads  something,  Garry  reads 
just  about  everything. 

Another  rule  that  many  "real  stars" 
abide  by  is  simply  a  matter  of  self-preser- 
vation: Don't  get  into  an  act  with  children 
or  animals,  because  they'll  upstage  you. 
So  Garry  has  animals  on  the  show  once 
a  week:  lions,  alligators,  storks,  electric 
eels.  This  has  been  going  on  for  two  years, 
with  Ivan  Sanderson,  famed  natural  scien- 
tist and  lecturer,  as  a  regular  feature. 

"Garry  is  very  good  with  the  beasts  and 
— while  I  hesitate  to  say  this — I  think  most 
of  them  rank  Garry  as  a  star,"  says  Ivan. 
"In  fact,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  the 
four-legged  kingdom  doesn't  endorse  a  'Be 
Kind  to  Garry  Moore'  week." 

Ivan  and  Garry  have  had  their  share  of 
excitement  with  birds  and  beasts.  There 
was  the  famous  stork  incident.  It  was  a 
tamed  bird — not  the  kind  normally  em- 
ployed in  maternity  wards — and  the  wings 
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were  clipped.  But  the  bird  forgot  that 
he  couldn't  fly,  and  so  went  soaring  out 
over  the  audience  and  landed  on  a  lady 
from  New  Jersey.  Everyone  but  the  lady 
dove  for  the  nearest  exit.  She  couldn't, 
so  she  screamed.  Ivan  and  Garry  sneaked 
up  on  the  big  bird,  one  from  the  rear  and 
the  other  from  the  front,  and  rescued  both 
bird  and  woman.  Then  there  was  the  day 
that  a  galago  got  loose  and  began  to  play 
hide-and-seek.  Garry — no  star,  he — got 
down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  retrieved 
the  animal. 

And,  when  it  comes  to  children,  a  couple 
of  times  a  week  Garry  engages  youngsters 
in  conversation.  Entertainers  always  come 
out  second-best  when  engaged  in  repar- 
tee with  youngsters,  and  Garry  is  no  ex- 
ception— but  it  doesn't  stop  him. 

These  unrehearsed  conversations  are  a 
regular  feature  of  Garry's  open  forum  with 
the  audience.  Most  entertainers  consider 
it  dynamite. 

"You  can  ask  any  question  you  please 
of  anyone  on  the  show,"  Garry  tells  the 
studio  audience. 

Visiting  celebrities  are  sometimes  a  bit 
reluctant  to  take  part:  "Why,  they  could 
ask  something  embarrassing  and  blow  the 
show  right  off  the  air  and  maybe  kill  a 
couple  of  sponsors  to  boot." 

Garry's  answer  is  inevitably  the  same: 
"My  whole  program  is  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  the  audience  is  intelligent  and  de- 
cent.    I  trust  their  judgment." 

Some  of  the  questions  are  surprising. 
One  lady  asked  the  cast  to  name  their  re- 
ligious beliefs.  As  you  know,  stars  seldom 
discuss  their  religion  publicly.  One  good 
reason  for  it  is  that  an  entertainer,  like 
anyone  else,  considers  that  he  should  be 
judged  for  his  work  rather  than  his  faith. 


On  the  other  hand,  an  entertainer  fears 
that,  if  his  faith  isn't  popular  with  some, 
he  could  be  the  victim  of  prejudice. 

"What  are  the  religions  of  the  people  on 
the  show?"  a  woman  asked. 

Without  hesitating,  Garry  said,  "I'm  an 
Episcopalian." 

Denise   said,   "I'm   a   Protestant." 

Ken  said,  "My  family  practices  Chris- 
tian Science." 

Durward    announced,    "I'm    a   Catholic." 

The  roof  didn't  fall  in  and  Broadway 
didn't  crumble.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  applause  from  the  audience.  Garry 
was  so  impressed  that,  a  week  later,  he 
spent  ten  minutes  discussing  religion,  con- 
cluding that  the  audience's  interest  in  an 
entertainer's  religion   was  a  healthy   sign. 

As  for  people's  interest  in  him  person- 
ally— well,  at  first,  Garry  was  quite  pleased 
to  be  recognized  and  greeted  on  the  street. 
He's  a  friendly  man  and  therefore  waved 
back  a  friendly  hello.  But  some  of  the 
people  laughed  back.  So  Garry  began  to 
ask  himself,  'Maybe  they  think  I'm  acting 
like  a  big  shot  just  because  I  have  the 
effrontery  to  say  hello."  He  couldn't  quite 
fathom  those  who  stared  and  laughed. 

"What's  the  laugh  mean?"  he  asks.  "It 
certainly    doesn't   mean    that    I'm    a    star." 

Whether  or  not  Garry  is  a  star  is  really 
none  of  Garry's  business — it's  the  business 
of  the  people  who  love  him  and  his  kind 
of  entertainment.  They  make  the  stars 
and,  perhaps,  those  they  honor  are  the 
last  to  know  about  it.  Anyway,  just  re- 
member for  the  present,  it  isn't  safe  to  call 
Garry  a  star  to  his  face — for  he'll  probably 
go  back  to  his  desk,  look  at  his  reflection 
in  the  glass  top,  and  mutter: 

"Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star — 
How  I  wonder  if  you  are?" 


Search  for  Tomorrow 


(Continued   from    page    23) 
operator  were  to  listen  in,  wouldn't  she  be 
surprised  at  what  she  heard!" 

The  producers  of  Search  For  Tomorrow 
had  always  intended  that  Mary  should 
sing  now  and  then  on  the  program,  know- 
ing she  has  a  fine,  true  voice.  But  it  wasn't 
until  recently  that  Mary  and  Lynn  began 
to  do  their  little  songs  together,  as  a  sort 
of  spontaneous  and  natural  mother- 
daughter  duet  while  they're  busy  with  the 
work  of  the  Barron  Motor  Haven.  It  has 
given  the  whole  thing  an  added  zest,  for 
them  and  for  the  viewers. 

"I  feel  I  have  really  found  my  niche 
now,"  Mary  says  happily.  "The  part  that 
suits  me  exactly,  this  exciting  role  of  Jo- 
anne Barron,  a  woman  I  admire  so  deeply. 
The  fun  of  singing  occasionally,  as  part  of 
the  show.  The  fun  of  interesting  wonder- 
ful little  Lynn  Loring  in  the  music  that 
has  always  meant  so  much  to  me.  We  have 
been  getting  together  a  record  collection 
for  her,  and  it  all  works  in  with  her  piano 
study,  her  dancing  lessons,  and  increases 
her  knowledge  of  how  the  past  and  the 
present  are  never  completely  separate. 
Knowing  these  old  tunes  and  some  of 
their  origins  gives  a  child  greater  perspec- 
tive, just  as  all  history  does.  Only  it's  such 
fun  to  learn  some  of  it  this  way." 

Mary  started  singing  professionally  as  a 
schoolgirl  in  Tulsa  (she  was  born  in  Flor- 
ida, but  her  parents  moved  West  when 
she  was  still  very  young).  During  her 
high-school  days,  she  had  an  early-morn- 
ing local  radio  show  and,  when  her  songs 
were  finished,  she  would  pick  up  her 
books  and  hurry  off  to  her  classes.  It 
seemed  a  natural  thing  for  her  to  do,  and 
it  made  her  teen-age  years  more  interest- 
ing and  exciting.  When  producer  Joseph 
Pasternak     discovered    her,     some     years 


later,  for  motion  pictures,  he  was  im- 
pressed with  her  as  a  singing  actress,  and 
it  was  as  a  singer  that  she  was  signed  to 
an  M-G-M  contract.  The  fact  that  she  was 
an  extraordinarily  pretty  and  slender  girl, 
with  golden-brown  hair  and  lovely  wide- 
set  gray-blue  eyes,  was  probably  of  great 
help,  too.  The  fact  that  she  was  a  natural- 
born  actress  undoubtedly  helped. 

Strange  things  happen  in  Hollywood. 
Mary  did  "sing"  in  her  first  picture — but, 
oddly  enough,  the  voice  that  came  from 
the  soundtrack  wasn't  hers.  It  seems  the 
powers-that-be  had  decided  that  her  own 
voice  was  too  fresh  and  sweet,  and  sort  of 
"homey"  in  quality,  to  fit  the  sophisticated 
personality  they  had  given  her.  It's  hard 
to  believe  now,  but  that's  the  way  it  was. 
They  dubbed  in  the  kind  of  voice  they 
thought  the  Mary  Stuart  they  had  created 
ought  to  have! 

Fate  persisted  in  making  her  into  a 
non-singing  actress,  even  though  she  ap- 
peared in  dramatic  productions  in  which, 
sometimes,  other  people  sang,  and  in  tele- 
vision dramas  where  incidental  music 
could  have  been  worked  in.  Until  along 
came  Search  For  Tomorrow — in  which  as 
Joanne  Barron,  a  young  mother,  she  just 
naturally  has  her  chance  to  sing  with  or 
to  her  small  daughter  .  .  .  sometimes  when 
she  is  so  happy  that  the  song  springs  gaily 
to  her  lips,  sometimes  when  she  is  trou- 
bled and  it  gives  her  comfort  and  courage. 
It  isn't  often,  however,  on  a  fifteen- 
minute  dramatic  program,  that  there  is 
much  time  for  these  little  musical  inter- 
ludes. That's  why  they're  extra-precious. 
That's  why,  when  you  happen  to  catch 
one  of  them,  you  can  know  that  Mary 
Stuart — and  Lynn  Loring — are  having  an 
extra-special  thrill  out  of  the  day! 


Happy  Is  Their  Day 


(Continued  from  page  32) 
"And  then,  the  crowning  happiness:  the 
fact  that  we  both  have  won  awards — the 
fans'  awards — Terry  as  the  favorite  day- 
time actor  on  TV,  and  I,  as  the  favorite 
daytime  actress  on  radio.  If  one  of  us 
had  won  an  award,  it  would  be  wonder- 
ful .  .  .  but  that  each  of  us  should  have 
won,  each  in  a  different  category,  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that — well,  that  doesn't 
happen.  Only  it  did  happen.  To  us.  And 
we're  so  grateful.  Grateful  to  the  fans. 
And  to  Radio-TV  Mirror. 

"We're  especially  grateful  because  .  .  . 
although  there's  a  feeling,  I  think,  that  for 
people  in  our  business  life  always  has 
been  'like  this' — like  a  fairytale,  like  a 
Cinderella  story  ...  it  hasn't.  Not  for  us, 
at  any  rate.  When  Terry  and  I  first  met, 
life  for  both  of  us  was  pretty  complicated. 
The  mythical  wheel  of  fortune,  we  would 
probably  have  said  at  the  time,  was  just 
that — a  myth.  Because  we  hadn't  found 
it.  Now  we  have.  And  we're  deeply  grate- 
ful for  every  shining  spoke  of  which  it 
is  made.  .  .  . 

"We're  happy  about  the  progress  of  our 
work,  and  grateful  for  the  Awards — and 
all  they  represent  in  the  realization  that 
there's  a  need  we  fill  in  the  lives  of  people 
and  that,  even  if  but  for  a  few  moments 
in  a  day,  we  give  enjoyment  to  some- 
one whose  troubles  may  be  almost  more 
than  she  can  bear.  By  this  fans'  poll,  we 
know  that  people  like  us,  and  this  makes 
us  grateful,  too,  so  we  find  happiness  in 
and  enjoy  our  acting  that  much  more." 

Almost  prayerfully,  Jan  continued  the 
list  of  blessings  which  make  the  O'Sul- 
livans'  days  together  such  happy  ones: 
"Our  cabin  in  New  Jersey.  Our  apartment 
in  town.  Our  health.  Our  friends.  Terry's 
three  daughters,  Kathleen,  Colleen  and 
Molly — and  fun  we  have  when  they're  with 
us  in  the  summertime,  working  and  play- 
ing together.  And  we're  particularly  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  we  have  the  love 
of  our  in-laws — as  we  both  adore  our 
Mother  and  Dad. 

"Also,  those  things — equally  important 
in  the  contribution  they  make  to  happi- 
ness— that  we  may  not  be  able  to  see  or 
touch  .  .  .  like  faith  in  the  unknown,  the 
increased  and  deepened  happiness  we've 
found  this  year,  Terry  and  I,  in  our  per- 
sonal relationship.  The  realization  of  how 
good  it  is  that  we  share  so  many  interests 
aside  from  our  work.  Our  love  of  all  of  the 
outdoors,  as  the  most  notable  example. 
In  any  marriage,  shared  interests,  aside 
from  work,  are  great  good  fortune  indeed!" 

"Compatibility,"  Jan's  bridegroom  added, 
with  a  grin,  "is,  I  believe,  the  word  for  it — 
and  a  good  word.  As  you  go  along  in  life, 
you  don't  have  much  time  to  do  things. 
On  television,  this  is  more-than-average 
true.  Between  doing  your  show  today  and 
learning  your  script  for  tomorrow,  it's 
a  full-time — and  running-over — job.  If  Jan 
were  the  type  of  woman  who  liked  cock- 
tail parties  or  lots  of  social  activities  and 
wanted  to  stay  in  town  on  our  rare  days 
off,  it  would  be  pretty  rugged  for  me — 
since  I  don't.  So,  when  we  can  get  away, 
by  common  consent  we  go  to  the  country 
...  to  the  farm,  if  we  can  make  it  .  .  . 
to  our  cabin  in  New  Jersey,  if  we  can't. 
Either  way,  our  time  is  spent  in  the  fresh 
air,  which  is  so  much  better  for  us  and — 
if  I  may  say  so — for  our  work,  in  that, 
when  we  get  back,  we  are  filled  with  fresh 
air  and  renewed  energy  and  have  so  much 
more  to  give.  And,  whether  in  radio  or  TV, 
I  think  that  is  what  an  actor  has  to  do — 
give." 

"Since  we  seem  to  be  counting  our  bless- 
ings," Jan  laughed,  "Terry's  disposition  is 
one  of  mine.  He's  calm.  He  is  as  poised  in 
life  and  as  balanced  as — well,  as  a  circus 


artist  on  the  high  wire!  This  is  a  wonder- 
fully steadying  influence  for  me,  when  I'm 
being  mercurial  ...  a  wonderful  antidote. 

"Like  the  time  Lux  Video  Theater  was 
doing  'Long  Distance,'  the  play  I've  done 
so  many  times  on  radio  and  TV  .  .  .  until  I 
felt  in  my  heart  the  part  was  mine,  and 
somehow  hoped — even  knowing  that  Lux 
always  has  Hollywood  stars— that  I  just 
might  do  it  again  .  .  .  but  Miss  Miriam 
Hopkins  played  this  wonderful  part  which 
Harry  Jenkin  created — and  beautifully. 
When  Terry  came  home  the  evening  of 
the  day  this  blow  befell  me,  he  found  me 
with  the  tears  streaming  down  my  face. 
After  I'd  poured  out  my  'poor-me'  tale, 
quoth  Mr.  O'Sullivan:  'What's  the  matter, 
Jan — can't  you  lose  a  round  once  in  a 
while  without  cracking  up?  You  know, 
even  the  world  champion  is  permitted  to 
lose  seven  rounds  out  of  the  fifteen!' 

"I  think,  though,  that  the  most  priceless 
and  precious  of  all  Terry's  gifts  to  me  is 
the  gift  of — Today.  By  which  I  mean  that 
Terry  has  a  wonderful  habit  of  living  for 
Today,  of  not  thinking  about  Yesterday 
and  of  not  worrying  about  Tomorrow.  No 
thought  of — and,  therefore,  no  fear  of — ■ 
Tomorrow.  Whereas  I  .  .  .  well,  I'll  give 
you  an  example,"  Jan  laughed,  "of  the 
difference  between  us,  in  this  respect: 
When  Terry  won  the  fans'  Award,  I 
thought,  He's  on  TV.  He's  the  Favorite 
Daytime  Actor  on  TV.  He'll  probably  make 
a  movie.  In  Africa,  no  doubt.  For  seven 
months.  With  the  crocodiles  .  .  . 

"  'Suppose,'  I  said  to  him,  'you  should 
have  to  go  to  South  Africa?  A  week,  apart,' 
I  said,  'is  healthy  in  any  relationship.  But 
seven  months  .  .  .' " 

"So  I'm  already  in  South  Africa  mak- 
ing a  movie,"  Terry  laughed  aloud,  "in  the 
crocodile's  mouth  .  .  .  while  Jan,  deciding 
what  wardrobe  to  take  in  order  to  join  me 
in  the  jungle,  is  getting  the  trunks  out! 
We're  sitting  in  the  middle  of  Manhattan 
today.  We  may  be  sitting  here  the  rest  of 
our  lives,  we  hope,  and  going  to  the  farm 
weekends." 

"Seriously,  though,"  Jan  continued,  "I 
feel  we're  fortunate  because,  at  the  mo- 
ment, New  York  is  the  center  of  activity 
in  radio  and  television,  so  that  we  can  be 
together.  We  haven't  as  many  temptations 
as  the  Hollywood  actor  has.  The  New  York 
actor's  life  is  geared  in  a  more  workaday 
fashion.  We  don't  have  to  be  separated  for 
months  at  a  time  as  movie-star  couples  so 
often  are — at  least,"  Jan  flicked  the  ob- 
viously amused  Mr.  O'S.  with  a  bright 
blue  eye,  "not  yet\  We  don't  get  the  kind 
of  head -turning  adulation  they  do.  On  us, 
the  limelight  isn't  so  bright.  You  have  to 
take  your  hats  off,  we  think,  to  the  Craw- 
fords  and  the  Gables  who  have  grown  as 
people  and  kept  their  heads  as  many  of  us, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  might  not  be 
able  to  do. 

"  'Today  is  the  Tomorrow  you  worried 
about  Yesterday,'  is  more  than  a  quotation 
to  Terry.  His  whole  scheme  of  life  is  plan- 
ning as  of  Today.  Things  like  charge  ac- 
counts, for  instance  .  .  .  we  don't  have 
them.  Charge  accounts  mean  incurring 
debts  you  will  have  to  pay — Tomorrow. 

"At  the  farm,  for  instance,  I — in  my 
desire  to  remodel,  get  it  all  done  and 
perfect  in  one  bankrupting  burst — had  a 
little  inclination  to  have  walls  torn  down. 
When  I  saw  an  obviously  disapproving 
expression  in  Terry's  eyes,  'What's  wrong 
with  it?'  I  wanted  to  know.  'When  you 
get  the  bills,  you'll  know  what's  wrong 
with  it,'  he  said. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  what  it  costs  to 
remove  a  wall?  I  hadn't.  I  have  now.  After 
I  got  the  bill  for  that  enterprise  and  paid 
it,  I  came  more  than  a  little  way  to  Terry's 
way   of   thinking.    'There    isn't    any    great 
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hurry,  you  know,'  he  told  me,  with  that 
calm,  tempered  wisdom  of  his,  'y°u  don't 
have  to  get  the  farm  done.  It's  kind  of  fun 
to  take  time,  a  day  at  a  time.  We're  not 
moving  out  this  year!' 

"He  doesn't  just  theorize,  either,  Terry 
doesn't.  He  suits  his  words  to  action.  Or 
is  it  the  other  way  around?  He  did  some 
wall-tearing-down  himself.  He  even  did 
some  shingling  at  the  farm  last  summer. 
Got  a  book,  read  directions,  said,  'It's  all  a 
matter  of  measuring.'  Measured  and  shin- 
gled, making  a  perfect  job  of  it — one  whole 
side  of  the  house. 

"At  the  cabin  last  winter  he  decided, 
one  zero  day,  to  cut  down  a  couple  of 
mighty  oaks.  'With  the  lake  frozen  solid,' 
he  said,  'it  will  be  easier  to  get  the  trees 
hauled  away  than  it  will  after  the  thaw, 
when  they'll  fall  in  the  water  and  be  float- 
ing around.' 

"So  off  he  goes.  The  nice,  strong  mas- 
culine sound  of  saw  and  hatchet  filled  the 
air.  The  next  thing  I  know  there  are  no 
sounds  filling  the  air  and  nothing  to  be 
seen  of  Terry  but  his  head  emerging  from 
black  and  icy  water!  I  was  just  contemplat- 
ing a  rescue  mission  of  one  when  I  saw 
him  emerge,  shake  himself  like  a  New- 
foundland and  make  for  the  cabin.  It  was 
so  cold,  the  saw  touched  his  wet  overalls 
and   froze  to   them! 

"When  I  asked  what  happened,  he  re- 
plied, 'I  got  sorta  hot  chopping  that  tree, 
so  I  thought  I'd  cool  off  a  little.'  Which 
proves  you  can't  dampen  an  Irishman's  wit! 

"I've  told  you  before,"  Jan  added,  laugh- 
ing, "that  Terry  is  a  man  of  projects.  And, 
as  time  goes  by,  he  also  becomes  a  man 
alive  with  projects  for  others!  At  the  farm 
last  summer,  just  let  one  of  the  girls  or 
me  go  out  while  he  was  mowing — or  what- 
ever he  was  doing — and  'Rake  over  there,' 
he'd  sing  out,  'take  it,  climb  up  and  scrape 
that  dead  bark  off  that  apple  tree!'  Let  the 
neighbors  call  and  he'd  have  us  all  work- 
ing! At  summer's  end,  though,  we  got 
smart — if  we  wanted  him  for  anything, 
we'd  just  stand  on  the  porch  and  wave!" 

"Exposing  people  to  projects  can  be,  as 
my  wife  recently  proved,"  Terry  put  in 
with  a  grin,  "productive,  although  in  a 
somewhat  startling  fashion.  One  day  last 
autumn,  I  drove  home  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, having  been  at  the  farm  for  a  day's 
shooting,  with  a  brace  of  partridge  at  my 
belt.  After  a  seven-and-a-half-hour  drive 
home,  I  wasn't  exactly  fresh  when  I  got 
there  and,  as  I  stepped  out  of  the  eleva- 
tor in  our  apartment  house  and  opened  the 
door  into  the  hall,  Eek,  I  thought,  I've  got 
off  at  the  wrong  floor!  The  hallway  of  our 
apartment,  when  I'd  left  it  the  day  before, 
had  been  a  dark,  definite  green.  This  hall- 
way was  painted  a  sort  of  light  pink- 
beige.  The  living  room  into  which  I  then 
advanced,  with  tentative  steps,  was  cocoa. 
But  our  living  room  had  been  green,  like 
the  hall.  In  this  living  room,  none  of  the 
furniture  was  in  the  position  of  the  furni- 
ture in  our  living  room. 

"In  less  than  two  minutes,  of  course,  the 
riddle  was  riddled.  A  paint-stained  Jan 
explained  she'd  wanted  to  'surprise'  me! 
She  had.  T  even  changed  the  furniture 
around,  the  way  we  talked  of  doing,'  she 
said,  happily.  T  know,'  I  said.  'Anyone  can 
see  that!' 

"And  she  calls  me,"  Terry  laughed,  "a 
'Projects  Man'!  Golly,  she  and  the  girls 
even  started  to  paint  the  house  last  sum- 
mer— painted  it  barn-red — to  match,  as 
they  explained,  the  barn!  But  I  like  her 
this  way,"  Terry  said.  "If,  for  instance, 
I'd  just  walked  into  the  apartment  as  it 
was  before  I  left  it,  think  how  dull  that 
would  have  been!  This  way,  I  almost  didn't 
come  home  at  all." 

"Another  thing  I  like,  and  am  grateful 
for,  about  Terry,"  Jan  put  in,  "is  that  he 
lets  you  live  your  own  life.  Has  a  light 
hand,    if   any,    on    the    reins.    Has   a    good 


sense  of  humor.  Take  the  apartment,  for 
instance — he  might  have  been  annoyed 
about  it,  might  not  have  liked  the  colors 
I  chose,  or  the  rearrangement  of  the  fur- 
niture. Many  men  would  have  said,  'You 
should  have  consulted  me.'  Not  Terry.  He 
just  grinned. 

"Same  way,  when  problems  come  up 
in  my  career.  'Well,  now,'  he'll  say,  'this 
is  your  problem,  for  which  you  must  find 
your  solution.'  Gives  help,  of  course,  if  I 
ask  for  it,  but  he  doesn't  press,  he  allows 
you  to  grow.  With  the  girls,  too,  he  is  the 
same.  He's  there,  but  as  a  friend,  not  as  a 
dictator  or  arbiter.  Life  with  Terry  is  def- 
initely not,"  Jan  laughed,  "Life  With 
Father!" 

"We  listen  to  and  watch  each  other's 
work — but  only,  for  the  most  part,  on  re- 
quest .  .  .  when  there  is  some  specific  rea- 
son such  as  a  new  show,  a  new  part,  when 
we   need    suggestions   or   advice." 

"We  love  being  in  the  same  business,  but 
I  take  a  sort  of  dim  view  of  husband  and 
wife  doing  a  show  together,"  Terry  ex- 
plained. "Working  a  show  presents  many 
problems.  During  rehearsals,  for  instance, 
nerves  wear  thin  and — although  you  usual- 
ly hang  on  to  your  company  manners  with 
strangers — rehearsing  with  your  own  wife, 
it's  possible  the  manners  might  slip!" 

"We  just  never  try  to  make  each  other 
over,"  Jan  said,  "and  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  'Recommended  Reading'  for  any  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Terry  doesn't  even  wish,  for  in- 
stance, that  I  were  more  of  a  cook  than 
I  am!" 

"I've  gotten  her  over  the  blow-torch 
stage,  anyway,"  Terry  confided.  "In  this 
department,  at  least,  I've  made  a  slight 
alteration.  No  more  of  the  gas-on-full 
routine.  The  eggs  are  no  longer  leather- 
soled,  nor  the  bacon  black — it's  down  now, 
though  by  degrees,  to  a  nice  brown. 

"Jan  doesn't  wish,  as  so  many  wives 
might,"  he  added,  "that  I  were  the  'steady- 
job-on-a-salary'  type.  In  the  early  days 
of  my  career,  I  was  a  staff  announcer.  I 
gave  up  the  staff  job  in  order  to  free- 
lance. .  .  .  My  thinking  was  that,  if  you 
cut  off  security,  you  keep  moving,  call  the 
agents,  get  around,  keep  in  touch.  There  is 
a  freedom  to  this  and,  if  you  accept  it  on 
the  basis  that  there  will  be  a  percentage 
of  good  times  and  a  percentage  of  bad,  then 
you  can  enjoy  it.  Eventually,  too,  you  find 
that  security  is  inside  you,  is  in  how  you 
think,  how  you  behave.  There  isn't  any- 
thing else  in  life  that  is  secure." 

We're  just  so  darn  happy,"  Jan  sighed, 
"at  home  and  at  work.  Wouldn't  change 
jobs,  even  with  each  other.  I  love  doing 
radio,  which  is  the  greatest  medium  ever 
invented  for  the  comfort  of  the  actor.  You 
don't  have  to  learn  lines.  Our  listeners  and 
friends  know  the  characters  we  portray. 
We're  not  facing  an  audience  of  millions, 
so  how  we  look,  or  dress,  isn't  of  para- 
mount importance.  And  financially,  radio 
has  always  been  kind  to  the  actor.  Terry 
prefers  doing  TV  but — since  he  also  be- 
lieves an  actor  should  be  able  to  use  all  the 
mediums  of  his  art,  radio,  television, 
movies  and  theater — we  go,  once  a  week, 
to  Don  Richardson's  class  in  acting,  where 
we  can  work  in  scenes  on  stage  under  ex- 
pert guidance.  To  be  able  to  work  in  only 
one  form  of  your  specific  art  is  to  be, 
Terry  says,  like  a  carpenter  who  can  only 
make  a  bureau!" 

They  wouldn't  change  partners,  either, 
Terry  or  Jan.  "I  wouldn't  swap  him  for 
anyone  in  the  world.  He  gets  my  award, 
too,"  Jan  laughed,  "for  my  Favorite  Day- 
time   (or  any  time)    Actor  on  TV!" 

"And  to  Jan  Miner,"  said  Terry,  with  a 
bow  from  the  waist,  "goes  my  award  for 
my  Favorite  Actress  in  any  medium  she 
may  choose  to  grace,  and  in  any  role — 
including  that  of  Mrs.  Terry  O'Sullivan!" 


No  Time  for  Tears 


{Continued  from  page  68) 
which   have    contributed    greatly   to    their 
thirteen  successful  years  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arnaz. 

Lucy  and  Desi  learned  the  value  of  fre- 
quent separations   quite  involuntarily. 

Two  weeks  after  they  had  eloped  to 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  Desi  brought  his 
new  bride  to  New  York's  La  Guardia  Air- 
port. "Don't  cry,  honey,"  he'd  said  when 
she  got  ready  to  board  the  Hollywood- 
bound  plane.  "We'll  be  together  soon." 
But  she  couldn't  hold  back  her  tears.  The 
prospect  of  six  weeks  on  the  West  Coast 
instead  of  a  honeymoon  with  Desi,  was  not 
how  she'd  pictured  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life. 

Desi  himself  choked  a  couple  of  times. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  about 
it.  Band  commitments  in  the  East  pre- 
vented him  from  flying  with  Lucy  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  she  had  to  start  work  on 
another  picture. 

Six  weeks  later,  her  film  finished,  Lucy 
joined  him  in  Florida.  For  the  next  three 
years,  with  all  their  picture  commitments, 
band  concerts,  and  personal  appearance 
tours,  they  spent  more  time  away  from  one 
another  than  together.  And  after  1943, 
when  Desi  received  his  presidential 
"Greetings"  and  donned  his  khakis,  Lucy 
saw  even  less  of  him,  until  he  was  dis- 
charged in  1946. 

Unbearable  as  living  apart  had  seemed 
at  the  time,  when  at  last  they  were  able 
to  settle  down  to  a  more  regulated  life, 
both  realized  the  value  of  those  temporary 
separations:  the  greater  appreciation  for 
the  other's  presence,  the  opportunity  for 
introspection — and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
sentimental  side  of  their  reunions.  Con- 
sequently, almost  two  or  three  weekends 
a  month,  when  Lucy's  desire  to  play 
"hausfrau"  clashes  with  Desi's  fondness 
for  the  outdoors,  she  is  perfectly  content 
to  look  after  home  and  family  while  Desi 
goes  fishing. 

Aware  that  an  occasional  separation  from 
the  routine  of  married  life  contributes  to 
a  harmonious  union,  they  also  take  brief 
vacations  together — joint  holidays  from 
home,  from  domesticity,  and  even  from 
the  children. 

Once  each  week,  they  put  this  theory 
into  practice.  After  their  show,  instead  of 
driving  back  to  the  ranch,  Lucy  and  Desi 
spend  the  night  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel, 
where  they  have  a  standing  reservation  all 
year  around.  Nor  is  it  just  a  matter  of 
cramming  their  necessities  into  an  over- 
night bag,  and  staying  in  town  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  an  hour's  drive 
to  their  home.  As  Lucy  puts  it:  "Our  night 
in  town  is  a  bigger  production  than  our 
show." 

Preparations  start  the  night  before.  Mak- 
ing their  weekly  escapade  take  the  place 
of  the  honeymoon  they  never  had,  they 
pack  their  bags  as  carefully  as  a  bride 
and  groom:  Desi's  favorite  dressing  gown 
and  slippers;  Lucy's  silk  negligee,  bubble 
bath,  a  selection  from  her  vast  array  of 
perfumes  and  colognes. 

After  the  day's  work,  they  head  directly 
for  the  hotel.  In  their  hotel  room,  every- 
thing is  already  prepared  for  their  arrival: 
a  gaily  decorated  table  with  cocktails  and 
steak  sandwiches  (with  raw  onions) ; 
flowers  on  the  dresser;  the  morning  and 
evening  papers  unfolded  on  the  bed;  the 
"Don't  Disturb"  sign  on  the  door. 

Lucy's  and  Desi's  preparation  for  any 
evening  out  are  just  as  elaborate.  "What's 
the  point  of  running  out  for  a  hot  dog,  if 
we  have  five  barbecues  in  the  house — or 
going  to  a  drive-in  movie,  when  we  can 
look  at  the  biggest  television  screen  money 
can  buy?" 

Consequently,    they    show    a   preference 


for  black- tie  affairs,  dinner  at  Chasen's  or 
LaRue's,  concerts,  and  the  like.  It's  the 
complete  change  from  their  informal  home 
life  which  provides  the  relaxation  they 
want. 

A  search  for  privacy  plays  an  important 
part  when  Lucy  and  Desi  want  to  "get 
away  from  it  all."  This  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, considering  their  hectic  lives — not 
only  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnaz — but  as  co- 
stars  of  a  time-  and  nerve-consuming  tele- 
vision show.  But  privacy,  they've  learned, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  items  to  find. 

When  Lucy  and  Desi  starred  in  "The 
Long,  Long  Trailer"  at  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer,  they  were  gifted  with  a  completely 
furnished  New  Moon  Mobile  Home,  which 
they  promptly  had  moved  to  Treasure  Is- 
land, a  trailer  park  at  Laguna  Beach. 

"Won't  it  be  wonderful?"  Desi  had  said. 
"Just  the  two  of  us  at  the  beach — no  work, 
no  scripts  .  .   ." 

".  .  .  with  palm  trees  and  the  ocean,  and 
not  a  soul  around  us  for  miles,"  Lucy 
sighed. 

A  friend,  who  owned  a  pickup  truck, 
volunteered  to  move  their  trailer  to  Treas- 
ure Island.  After  receiving  detailed  in- 
structions, the  Amazes  followed  in  their 
own  car  the  next  evening,  after  dark. 

They  found  the  entrance  to  the  park 
without  much  difficulty.  When  the  owner 
showed  them  to  their  trailer,  they  were  de- 
lighted to  find  it  right  along  the  beach.  The 
darkness  and  shrubbery  prevented  them 
from  seeing  the  rest  of  their  surroundings 
— but,  with  the  Pacific  in  front,  who  cared? 

They  did.  Soon. 

Hardly  had  they  fallen  asleep  when  the 
cry  of  a  baby  woke  them  up.  "It's  little 
Lucie,"  yelled  mama  Lucy. 

Sleepily,  Desi  raised  himself.  "She's 
home.  You've  been  dreaming.  Go  back  to 
sleep." 

Lucy  closed  her  eyes  again  and  started 
to  count  television  sets.  (Sheep  won't  do 
any  good  any  longer.) 

Two  minutes  later,  the  crying  was  back, 
louder  and  more  insistent.  "It's  a  baby!" 
said  Desi,  as  though  he'd  discovered  some- 
thing new  in  the  world. 

Lucy  sighed.  "And  I  thought  we  were 
getting  away  from  it  all!" 

Soon  they  realized  that  dozens  of 
trailers  were  parked  on  both  sides  of  them, 
for  the  one  cry  had  evoked  a  chain  re- 
action from  all  the  neighbors'  infants.  "I 
feel  as  though  I'm  back  in  the  nursery  at 
the  hospital,"  Lucy  groaned,  as  she  buried 
her  head  under  the  pillow. 

Somehow  they  got  through  the  night. 
But,  when  they  stepped  outside  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  about  fifty  people — most 
of  them  equipped  with  cameras  and  auto- 
graph books — were  waiting  in  front  of 
their  steps.  After  signing  autographs  and 
posing  for  pictures  for  over  an  hour,  they 
headed  back  to  Chatsworth.  Trailer  parks 
are  wonderful,  friendly  places — but  no 
haven  of  rest  for  a  world-famous  couple! 

Usually,  whether  it's  for  a  night  or  a 
long  weekend,  Lucy  and  Desi  enjoy  their 
brief  separations  from  family  life.  But,  as 
Lucy  puts  it,  "We  were  without  children 
for  ten  years.  We  missed  them  so  much 
that,  today,  it  wouldn't  be  fun  to  leave 
them  behind  for  longer." 

However,  a  trip  to  Sun  Valley  last  year 
changed  their  minds — temporarily. 

For  their  first  vacation  in  years,  to  get 
all  the  equipment  to  the  Idaho  resort,  they 
had  rented  a  truck,  a  station  wagon,  and 
two  sedans,  which  they  loaded  with  clothes, 
playpens,  portable  toidy-seats,  fishing 
equipment,  knickknacks — nearly  enough  to 
fill  the  basement  of  a  department  store. 

Because  Lucy  was  expecting  Desiderio 
IV,  the  Amazes  decided  to  go  by  rail,  in- 
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stead   of  joining  the   "convoy   on   wheels." 

"It  must  have  been  a  milk  train,"  Lucy 
explained  later.  "We  stopped  at  least  once 
every  seven  minutes." 

Getting  there  and  getting  back  was  the 
least  of  their  troubles.  Out  of  seven  days 
at  the  Sun  Valley  Lodge,  the  first  two  days 
were  taken  up  finding  playmates  for  their 
daughter,  the  next  five  days  entertaining 
the  rapidly  increasing  group  of  youngsters, 
which  proved  more  exhausting  than  the 
show  they'd  gotten  away  from.  The  next 
vacation — they  decided  upon  their  return 
— would  be  without  children,  playpens, 
jump-ropes,  and  bedtime-story  books.  And 
so,  a  few  weeks  ago,  they  went  to  Palm 
Springs — by  themselves. 

The  first  two  days  were  wonderfully 
restful  and  relaxing.  On  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  Lucy  began  to  feel  jittery. 
"I  wonder  how  the  children  are  getting 
along?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"They'll  be  all  right,"  Desi  tried  to  con- 
sole her.  But  Lucy  wasn't  satisfied  until 
she'd  heard  their  voices  on  the  phone. 
When  she  hung  up,  she  smiled — and  five 
minutes  later  was  so  homesick  for  them 
that  she  called  again. 

They  were  doing  very  well  financially 
now,  Desi  reasoned,  but  not  well  enough 
to  afford  a  round-the-clock  telephone 
conversation  with  Los  Angeles.  Conse- 
quently, without  letting  his  wife  know, 
he  called  Mrs.  Ball  and  asked  her  to 
bring  the  children  to  Palm  Springs  the 
following  morning.  The  rest  of  their  vaca- 
tion passed  contentedly. 

Getting  away  from  the  routines  of  their 
daily  existence  is  not  always  possible  for 
the  Amazes.  Therefore,  to  establish  a 
definite  break,  once  in  a  while  they  at- 
tempt a  vacation  right  at  home,  which 
is  easier  said  than  done — for  one  as  ener- 
getic as  Lucy. 

"Let's  take  off  tomorrow,"  Desi  sug- 
gested one  Saturday  night. 

"Go   away?"   Lucy   didn't   sound   happy. 


She  hadn't  seen  much  of  the  children  al) 
week. 

"Oh,  no  .  .  .  just  here  at  home.  I  mean — 
no  work  around  the  house,  no  discussion 
about  the  show — just  sleep  late,  sit  around 
the  pool,  and  read  the  paper." 

"That  sounds  wonderful,"  said  Lucy. 

The  following  morning,  she  was  up  at 
five-thirty.  By  seven-thirty,  she'd  re- 
painted the  children's  nursery  furniture, 
planted  a  hibiscus  in  the  back  yard,  dis- 
cussed the  menu  with  the  housekeeper  and 
given  both  children  a  bath. 

At  eight  o'clock,  she  drove  to  her 
mother's  house  in  near-by  Northridge  to 
fix  breakfast  for  her,  while  the  children 
played  hide-and-seek  around  Mrs.  Ball's 
bed — on  the  one  morning  she  had  wanted 
to  sleep  late,  too.  At  twelve  noon,  Lucy 
got  back  just  as  Desi  struggled  out  of  bed. 

"You  up  already?"  he  asked. 

"Vacation  at  home,  eh?"  Lucy  burst  out, 
then  collapsed  on  the  bed. 

The  weekend  after,  they  took  off  for 
the  mountains. 

Breaking  the  daily  routine  is  important 
for  most  couples,  Lucy  and  Desi  feel,  but 
even  more  urgent  in  their  own  case,  be- 
cause they  are  not  only  husband  and  wife, 
but  co-workers  as  well.  Just  how  close — 
and  how  tense — their  relationship  can  get 
is  apparent  almost  any  morning  on  the 
way  to  work. 

Whether  discussing  the  house,  the  chil- 
dren, or  their  plans  for  the  weekend,  sud- 
denly one  will  draw  a  line  of  dialogue 
from  the  show  and,  without  realizing  it, 
the  other  falls  right  into  the  pattern.  Once 
they  start  this,  Lucy  and  Desi  Arnaz  are 
Lucy  and  Ricky  Ricardo  for  the  rest  of 
the  trip. 

Having  their  married  and  professional 
lives  so  closely  interwoven  is  a  terrific 
strain,  one  which  could  easily  cause  a 
blow-up — if  they  didn't  have  that  safety- 
valve,  their  periodical  "vacation  from  mar- 
riage." 
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(Continued  from  page  65) 
turned  up  in  Hollywood  almost  twenty 
years  ago.  One  year,  Martha's  appreciated 
— another  year,  she's  forgotten  .  .  .  but  her 
superb  ability  to  make  people  laugh  never 
changes,  nor  does  it  diminish.  This  just 
happens  to  be  her  year  of  years.  .  .  . 

Early  in  1948,  when  Nick  Condos  was 
still  Martha's  husband  as  well  as  her 
manager,  he  arranged  to  have  her  booked 
into  the  Palladium  in  London.  As  usual, 
Nick  had  everything  taken  care  of  in  ad- 
vance— everything,  that  is,  except  a 
pianist.  He  thought  it  might  be  good,  for 
everyone  concerned,  to  hire  an  English 
boy  when  they  got  there. 

Remembering  that  the  boat  docked  at 
midnight  but  that  the  boat  train  didn't 
leave  until  morning,  Nick  had  a  car  and 
a  chauffeur  waiting  to  take  Martha  and 
him.  to  London.  He'd  arranged  a  nice, 
formal,  dignified  press  conference  at  the 
Savoy  for  the   following  day. 

Nick's  rented  Rolls,  bulging  with  hand 
luggage,  drifted  into  London  in  the  wee 
hours,  and  Martha,  exuberant  Martha, 
said,  "I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  hotel  yet, 
it's   the   shank   of   the   evening." 

"Okay,"  Nick  agreed,  "I  know  the  own- 
er of  a  night  club  called  the  Stork.  I'll 
drop  you  there.  I'll  tell  this  guy  to  take 
care  of  you  and  see  that  you  want  for 
nothing.  Then  I'll  take  the  stuff  to  the 
hotel  and  come  back  for  you."  And  this 
he  did,  returning  shortly  afterward. 

His  pal,  the  club's  owner,  met  him  at 
the  door.  "She's  marvelous,"  he  said, 
"simply  great.  She's  taken  over  the  place, 
and  I  can't  get  anybody  to  go  home." 


"Yeah,  that's  Martha,"  Nick  told  him. 
"Incidentally,  she  opens  Monday  and  we've 
got  to  get  a  pianist.  Would  you  look  around 
for  us  and  see  if  you  can  dig  up  a  good 
one?" 

"That  won't  be  necessary.  She's  already 
hired  the  one  out  of  mv  act." 

Martha  had  indeed.  His  name  was  Frank 
Still.  He  played  for  her  opening  night  with 
no  more  rehearsal  than  those  first  early- 
morning  hours  at  the  club,  and  he  is  her 
pianist  to  this  day — six  years  later. 

The  whole  episode  is  a  perfect  example 
of  how  Martha  and  Nick  operate  .o- 
gether.  They  make  perfect  foils  for  each 
other,  and  can  function  as  a  team  as  well 
as  separately.  The  only  time  they  failed 
was  a  few  months  ago  when  caey 
explicably  began  to  have  one  fight  after 
another.  Finally,  after  a  battle  royal  that 
could  be  heard  all  over  Greater  Miami, 
Martha  did  the  most  violent  thing  she 
could  think  of.  She  divorced  Nick. 

When  they  both  got  over  the  shock  of 
this  piece  of  madness,  they  realized  they 
couldn't  possibly  get  along  without  each 
other.  With  the  exception  that  Nick  hangs 
out  at  his  New  York  apartment  on  West 
58th  Street  and  Martha  is  domiciled  in 
Westport — a  short  distance  by  train — 
everything  is  friendly. 

"Martha  divorced  me,  and  I  still  love 
her.  That  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
kind  of  girl  she  is,"  Nick  says. 

What  really  happened  to  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  people  closest  to  both,  was  a 
Miami  Beach  bistro  called  the  Martha  Raye 
Five  O'clock  Club,  referred  to  by  Nick  as 
"The    Saloon."     About    three    years    ago, 


Martha's  name  wasn't  on  it  and  she  merely- 
played  occasional  dates  there.  But  then  it 
became  apparent  to  one  and  all  that,  when 
Martha  was  working  there,  patrons  lined 
up  in  the  streets  to  get  in,  and  the  place 
made  pots  of  gold.  Obviously,  since  she 
was  nowhere  in  pictures  and  only  oc- 
casionally doing  a  guest  spot  on  TV,  the 
logical  thing  was  to  buy  the  club,  move  to 
Miami,  hang  up  her  shingle  and  start  rak- 
ing in  the  loot. 

The  only  trouble  was — whereas  Martha 
used  to  go  to  a  night  club  only  occasionally 
and  had  time  to  rest  up  afterwards — now 
'ie  was  at  the  club,  night  after  night,  all 
night.  She  could  never  do  things  by 
halves,  and  you  who  watch  her  antics  for 
ninety  minutes  on  TV — and  wonder  how 
anyone  could  last  that  long — must  realize 
that  in  Miami  she  knocked  herself  out 
,'rom  suppertime  until  dawn. 

Then,  when  the  time  would  come  for  a 
TV  appearance,  Martha  would  close  the 
club,  get  in  a  plane  (she  hates  flying  al- 
most more  than  anything  else  in  the  world) 
and  arrive  in  Manhattan  a  jittery  wreck. 
She'd  rush  into  a  week  of  rehearsals,  do 
the  final  show  with  her  last  remaining 
strength,  and  stagger  off  to  the  plane. 

Four  miserable  hours  later  she'd  be  back 
in  Miami,  and  that  night  the  fans  would 
be  packing  into  the  saloon  once  more 
while  Martha,  grinning  and  radiant,  would 
be  whooping  it  up  for  their  money's  worth. 

This  obviously  was  no  schedule  for  a 
110-pound  gal  in  her  mid-thirties.  Besides, 
she'd  picked  up  a  fever  in  North  Africa 
during  a  USO  tour,  and  now  it  turned  up 
again  with  something  more  serious:  perni- 
cious anemia.  Off  she  went  to  St.  Francis 
Hospital,  as  sunk  as  she  had  ever  been  in 
her  life. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before,  she  had  said 
to  Nick,  "I  wonder  what  happened  to  all 
those  big-name  friends  of  mine  who  were 
always  on  hand  when  I  was  hot  in  pic- 
tures? They  used  to  turn  up  every  time 
I  ate  a  bagel,  and  ask  me  how  it  was. 
Now  .  .  ." 

Well,  now  that  she  was  nearly  dead  in 
a  hospital,  needing  constant  transfusions 
of  rare  O-RH  Negative  blood,  she  found 
out  where  her  real  friends  were.  Waiters 
and  busboys  and  dishwashers  of  Miami 
clubs,  the  patrons  of  those  clubs — and  even 
an  entire  Marine  Battalion  stationed  in  the 
area — all  donated  blood  for  Martha.  The 
Sisters  at  the  hospital  wouldn't  let  her  hire 
a  relay  of  nurses,  but  cared  for  her  them- 
selves. 

Of  the  many  people  who  helped  her, 
Martha  says,  "That's  something  you  can't 
'  buy,  something  you  can  never  repay." 
Somehow  the  whole  ordeal  .  .  .  and  through 
it  her  discovery  that  hundreds  of  people 
loved  her,  even  though  a  few  "names"  had 
deserted  her  .  .  .  has  mellowed  Martha, 
given  her  a  deep  sense  of  security  and  hap- 
piness that  she   had  never  known  before. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Nick  decided 
Miami  Beach  could  support  a  series  of 
legitimate  plays — a  disastrous  experiment, 
and  it  didn't  do  anything  to  improve 
his  outlook  on  life.  It  was  when  Martha, 
freshly  out  of  the  hospital,  was  trying  to 
keep  up  her  night-club  and  TV  commit- 
ments, and  Nick  was  wrestling  with  actors 
full  of  temperament  and  a  house  full  of 
.  empty  seats,  that  the  fur  started  flying. 
'  The  true  disaster  would  have  been  if  the 
mere  matter  of  a  divorce,  done  in  anger, 
had  created  a  permanent  split  between 
them.  They  need  each  other  as  much  as 
ever.  It  was  Nick  who,  during  that  1948 
stretch  in  England,  got  Martha  a  half-hour 
spot  on  the  British  television  system,  just 
to  see  how  she  would  appear  in  the  new 
medium.  The  director  of  the  program,  who 
didn't  have  a  sponsor  to  worry  about, 
gauged  the  audience  reaction  and  kept 
motioning  for  an  additional  number  until 


she  had  run  twenty-five  minutes  into  the 
next    program. 

Then  Nick  told  her,  "This  is  your  me- 
dium, Martha.  This  is  the  showcase  that's 
big  enough  to  hold  you.  Maybe  not  next 
year,  or  the  next — but  someday  you'll  be 
tops  in  TV.    Mark  my  word." 

And  now,  in  1954,  it  is  true. 

Martha's  classic  quality,  her  true  great- 
ness, lies  in  the  fact  that,  like  all  super- 
lative clowns — Chaplin,  Bert  Lahr,  a  very 
few  others — her  comedy  is  based  on  pathos. 
There  is  a  tear  behind  the  laugh,  a  wist- 
fulness  in  the  funny -face  girl  who  cuts  up 
and  sings  loud  and  acts  boisterous. 

Her  entire  life,  all  thirty-seven  years  of 
it,  has  been  a  pattern  of  laughing  in  the 
face  of  tragedy,  gagging  it  up  when  things 
were  mighty  low.  Her  parents,  an  Irish 
vaudeville  team  known  as  "Reed  and 
Hooper,"  paused  long  enough  in  Butte, 
Montana,  for  Martha  to  be  born,  then  went 
right  along  on  tour.  Little  Martha,  with 
her  sister  Melodye  and  her  brother  Buddy, 
joined  the  act  as  soon  as  she  could  sing 
a  song  or  dance  a  step.  Her  childhood  and 
teens  were  spent  traveling  around  in  her 
father's  beat-up  Pie^ce-Arrow,  working 
when  and  where  they  could,  often  broke, 
often  hungrv. 

Martha  worked  in  night  clubs  and  in 
burlesque.  She  worked  in  saloons  for  tips, 
netting  anywhere  from  a  quarter  to  a 
dollar  a  night. 

Finally  she  ended  up  in  Hollywood,  and 
went  one  evening  to  the  Trocadero.  It  was 
a  Sunday  night,  when  practically  anything 
went,  and  Martha  (with  old  friends  Jimmy 
Durante  and  Joe  E.  Lewis  playing  straight 
to  her  comedy)    fractured  the  audience. 

Director  Norman  Taurog  was  there, 
heard  her,  and  forthwith  signed  her  for  a 
Bing  Crosby  picture,  "Rhythm  on  the 
Range."  When  it  was  released,  she  was  a 
movie  star 

That  year,  Martha  was  very  young, 
fresh.  She'd  made  a  sudden,  instantane- 
ous success  in  pictures,  and  was  a  real  big 
name.  She  opened  that  mouth  of  hers  all 
the  way,  and  gave  out  with  her  shouting 
specialty,  and  she  was  in. 

And  she  was  also  the  loneliest  girl  in 
Hollywood.  She  used  to  come  in,  alone,  to 
the  Famous  Door  on  Vine  Street,  where 
Louis  Prima  hung  out,  and  sit  there  all 
evening  just  listening  to  the  running  jam 
session,  then  go  home,  still  alone. 

Things  happened  too  fast.  Too  many  pic- 
tures, too  much  success.  When  Perc  West- 
more,  the  famous  make-up  artist,  made  her 
glamorous  and  beautiful — because  her 
movie  bosses  decided  that's  what  they 
wanted  for  a  change — Martha  took  a  long 
look  in  the  mirror  and  married  him.  The 
glamour  treatment  ruined  her  movie 
career,  and  the  marriage  to  Perc  didn't 
last  long. 

Then  she  married  David  Rose,  who  made 
the  kind  of  music  she  felt  in  her  heart  and 
truly  loved — music  of  soaring  strings  and 
throbbing  chords  and  sweet,  soul-stirring 
rhythm. 

But  Martha  was  still  a  clown,  no  matter 
how  hard  she  rebelled  against  it,  and  sadly 
she  parted  with  David,  too.  He  married 
Judy  Garland,  who  sang  closer  to  the  way 
he  played  and  composed  .  .  .  and  Martha 
pursued  her  lonely  way,  laughing  and 
making  laughs,  crying — when  she  cried — to 
herself.  Until  finally,  in  1941,  she  played 
a  date  with  a  tall,  good-looking  night-club 
entertainer  named  Nick  Condos,  who  was 
her  kind  of  guy.  He  didn't  want  or  try  to 
change  anything  about  her.  He  loved  her 
just  as  she  was. 

This  was  her  man,  and  she  married  him 
the  instant  he  asked  her  to,  and  in  a  very 
deep  sense  she  has  never  been  truly  alone 
since,  nor  will  she  ever  be.  Today,  besides 
this  one  man,  there  are  a  million  (at  least) 
fans  who  embrace  her  with  their  warmth, 
their  hearts — for  they  all  "love  that  girl!" 
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Thanks  for  the  Memory 


(Continued   from   page   44) 
in  a  gentle  manner. 

It  wasn't  always  easy.  I  was  taken  with 
running  away  from  home  and  my  younger 
brother  Les  (you  know  him  as  Bob)  had 
taken  to  hanging  out  at  the  local  pool  hall. 
At  thirteen,  he  was  a  good  billiard  player. 
He  could  have  been  a  champion.  But  then 
Bob  could  have  been  a  champion  at  any- 
thing. 

Because  Bob  hung  out  in  front  of  the 
pool  hall,  my  Aunt  Louie  was  afraid  he 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  champion  loafer. 
I  remember  one  day  when  she  said  to  my 
mother,  "Avis,  I  saw  Leslie  standing  out- 
side the  poolroom  again.  He'll  come  to  no 
good  in  that  place." 

My  mother  had  great  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  her  sons.  "Don't  worry  about  my 
boys,  Louie,"  she  said.  "I  have  good  boys. 
The  poolroom  is  just  part  of  growing  up. 
Don't  worry  about  Leslie,  it's  just  his  way 
of  finding  himself.  He'll  turn  out  all  right." 

My  mother  was  right  when  she  said  Bob 
was  finding  himself — he  was  getting  his 
first  exposure  to  show  business.  There  was 
a  quartet  of  boys  who  sang  in  the  street 
outside  the  pool  hall.  Bob  spent  more  time 
learning  four-part  harmony  than  shooting 
three-cushion  billiards. 

Music,  in  fact,  was  a  very  important  part 
of  our  home  life.  We  spent  many  a  rainy 
evening  in  the  parlor  around  the  piano, 
with  Mother  at  the  keyboard.  Up  until  the 
time  Ivor,  our  oldest  brother,  was  thir- 
teen and  his  voice  changed,  the  effect  was 
more  or  less  unique:  Mother's  soprano. 
Father's  bass,  and  we  seven  hit-or-miss 
tenors. 

JV1  other  was  wise  enough  to  encourage 
our  individual  abilities.  We  were  all  dif- 
ferent. Sid  was  a  terrific  mechanic  from 
the  beginning.  Fred  was  a  good  salesman. 
I  wrote  songs,  and,  even  as  a  youngster, 
Bob  was  a  great  comedian. 

Mother  used  to  keep  us  together  as  a 
family  by  taking  us  on  picnics  in  the  park. 
Other  families  nearby  never  failed  to 
get  a  laugh  out  of  the  seven  boys  around 
the  blanket  stuffing  their  faces.  "No  sis- 
ters?" they'd  ask.  Bob,  pickle  in  one  hand, 
sandwich  in  another,  had  a  stock  comment. 
"We  had  one,"  he  said  between  bites,  "but 
she  didn't  have  a  chance.  She  starved  to 
death  on  the  last  picnic." 

When  Ivor  was  old  enough  to  ride  a 
bike,  he  delivered  meat  for  the  local  meat 
cutter.  Each  year  after  that,  the  meat  cut- 
ter either  added  another  Hope  bicycle- 
delivery  boy  or  elevated  one  of  the 
brothers  to   apprentice   meat   cutter. 

The  local  meat  cutter  was  the  introduc- 
tion to  business  life  for  all  my  brothers. 
We  were  all  delivery  boys  and  we  were 
all  meat  cutters  before  we  branched  off 
into  other  professions. 

Bob  went  into  show  business.  By  1934, 
he  was  appearing  in  the  Broadway  musical, 
"Roberta."  I  was  still  making  my  living 
in  the  meat  business,  trying  to  get  ahead 
as  a  songwriter  on  the  side. 

Mother  still  encouraged  me.  "That's  a 
good  one,"  she'd  exclaim  over  my  latest 
epic.  "Be  sure  to  send  it  to  Leslie  (Bob) 
right  away." 

Bob  always  wrote  back,  "Great  tune, 
Jack,  but  I  can't  use  this  one  right  now." 
Mother  continued  to  urge  me  on,  until 
her  untimely  death  from  cancer  in  1934. 
Shortly  before  she  died,  we  had  one  big 
laugh  together  when  Bob,  after  receiving 
my  latest  tune,  wired:  "Send  no  more 
songs.  Trunk  full." 

I  remember  later  that  year  I  was  super- 
vising two  meat  markets  in  Akron,  Ohio. 
At  this  time,  Bob  was  just  getting  started 
in  his  radio  career.  He  was  making  one  of 


his  first  radio  appearances,  a  four-minute 
monologue  on  Rudy  Vallee's  program. 

Though  we'd  gone  our  separate  ways,  we 
were  still  one-for-all  and  all-for-one. 
Here,  I  thought,  was  my  chance  to  publi- 
cize the  country's  newest  comedian. 

Nine  o'clock,   Saturday   night,   the   meat 
market's   busiest   hour,   Bob   came   on   the 
air.   Fifty   hungry    customers   were   forced 
to  listen  while  I  called  a  halt  to  the  meat 
dispensing  and  turned  up  the  radio.  It  was  I 
one  of  Bob's  first   radio  broadcasts,   but  I  i 
was  telling  everybody  within  earshot  that  1 
he  was  already   the  greatest  comedian   in  j 
the  country.   Even   so,   people   beyond   the 
sound  of  my  voice  still  came  up  and  asked, 
"Who's  Bob  Hope?" 

It  wasn't  lone  after  this  that  everyone  in 
the  country  did  know  Bob.  From  radio  he 
went  into  motion  pictures.  His  first  at 
Paramount,  "The  Big  Broadcast  of  1938," 
was  a  great  success.  His  option  was  picked 
up  as  a  result  of  this  success  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  song,  "Thanks  for  the  Mem- 
ory." Bob  is  sentimentally  attached  to  the 
song  and  still  uses  it  as  his  theme. 

Excited  about  the  news  of  his  option,  he 
called  me  at  the  meat  market  in  Akron. 
"I  need  someone  to  handle  my  business 
affairs,"  he  said.  "Will  you  come  out  and 
help  me?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  I  shouted  into  the 
phone.  "I'll  leave  right  away."  Then  we 
both  hung  up. 

I  stood  there  mentally  packing  the  suit- 
cases I'd  take  to  Hollywood  and  thinking 
how  exciting  it  would  be  to  go  to  Holly- 
wood— to  see  Bob  again.  I  suddenly  real- 
ized I  had  no  idea  of  my  destination.  Bob 
hadn't  told  me  where  to  come.  I  had  been 
too  excited  to  ask. 

But  I  knew  he  was  somewhere  in  Holly- 
wood. 

When  I  arrived  in  California,  the  logical 
thing  to  do  was  to  go  to  the  studio.  I 
rolled  up  to  the  gate  early  one  morning 
in  my  1936  Pontiac.  "I'd  like  to  see  Bob 
Hope,"  I  said  to  the  gateman. 

The  gateman  looked  at  my  mud-spat- 
tered Pontiac  and  was  immediately  on 
guard.  "Shall  I  tell  him  who's  calling?" 
he  asked,  reaching  for  the  phone. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "Tell  him  it's  his  brother 
Jack." 

I  could  see  the  gateman  comparing  my 
blond  hair  and  blue  eyes  with  his  mental 
image  of  Bob's  brown  hair  and  eyes. 
"You're  his  brother,  huh?"  he  said.  "Same 
mother  and  father?" 

Late  that  afternoon,  Bob  and  I  finally 
did  get  together.  We've  been  together  ever 
since  and  have  grown  so  through  the  years, 
it's  hard  to  describe  all  of  my  duties  with 
Bob's  organization.  Some  people  call  me  a 
liaison  man  (I  don't  even  know  what 
that  is!) — I  still  write  songs  (the  lyrics  to 
Bob's  weekly  parody  on  "Thanks  for  the 
Memory") — and  I  try  to  coordinate  all  his 
activities. 

This  is  no  easy  task.  Besides  keeping 
his  schedule  straight  for  radio,  motion 
pictures,  and  television  performances,  we 
try  to  work  into  his  schedule  as  many 
benefits  as  possible. 

I  could  easily  keep  track  of  Bob  if  it 
weren't  for  the  benefits.  He's  so  good- 
hearted  he  can't  say  no.  Someone  will 
reach  him  on  the  phone  with:  "There's  a 
new  hospital  .  .  ."  etc.  Bob  is  immediately 
on  the  plane  for  Maine  or  Florida.  The 
only  way  I  can  keep  track  of  his  appear- 
ances is  through  the  thank-you  notes  that 
come  in. 

Bob  tries  to  keep  his  schedule  free  for 
family  get-togethers — Thanksgiving,  for 
example.  Next-to-oldest  brother  Jim,  Bob, 
and  I  are  the  only  members  of  the  family 
living  on  the  West  Coast  and  turkey-time 


is  a  great  excuse  for  us  to  meet.  When  we 
gather  at  Bob's  place  in  North  Holly- 
wood, he  uses  his  prerogative  as  head  of  the 
household  to  do  the  carving.  Though  we 
were  all  meat  cutters  at  one  time.  Bob  has 
kept  his  hand  the  steadiest. 

Though  all  us  brothers  seldom  get  to- 
gether at  one  time,  we  do  meet  individually 
on  many  occasions.  Mother  was  right.  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  we  turned  out  to 
be  good  boys.  Ivor  is  president  of  Hope 
Metal  Products  in  Cleveland;  Fred  and 
George  head  up  United  Provision  Com- 
pany, also  in  Cleveland;  and  Jim  repre- 
sents those  unique  finger-painting  toys, 
traveling  to  the  biggest  department  stores 
throughout  the  country,  but  living  in 
Hollywood  near  Bob  and  me.  Our  seventh 
brother,  Sid,  once  a  fine  mechanic,  has 
since  passed  away. 

The  boys  are  all  good  family  men.  Bob 
is  a  champion  in  this  category,  too.  Though 
his  working  schedule  keeps  him  on  the 
road,  he  tries  to  spend  all  of  his  free  time 
with  his  family.  He  has  even  taken  the 
children  with  him  on  some  of  his  travels; 
young  Tony  and  Linda  went  along  to 
Alaska  in  1952. 

Being  around  their  father  as  they  are, 
the  children  are  wise  to  the  ways  of  show 
business.  One  time  Bob  was  doing  a  show 
for  the  Navy  in  San  Diego.  I  was  out  front, 
waiting  for  him  to  back  the  car  out  of  the 
garage,  when  daughter  Linda  (then  about 
seven)  leaned  out  the  window  to  ask, 
"Where  you  going,  Uncle  Jack?" 

"We're  going  to  San  Diego  to  do  a  show 
for  the  Navy.  If  you're  a  good  girl,  Linda, 
maybe  your  daddy  will  say  good  night  to 
you   on   the  radio." 

"Well,  then,"  she  laughed,  "put  it  in  the 
script." 

Bob  can  take  a  joke  and,  in  turn,  is  never 
too  busy  to  play  one.  In  1950,  though, 
when  I  was  the  advance  man  for  his  trip 
to  Korea,  the  joke  was  on  me.  As  I  island- 
hopped  across  the  Pacific,  setting  up  the 
shows,  I  stopped  in  each  port  long  enough 
to  get  in  a  little  fishing.  At  Kwajalein  I 
caught  a  23-pound  tuna — but  only  after 
roasting  in  the  boat  under  that  South 
Pacific  sun  all  day  long.  When  I  got  back 
to  shore,  I  gave  the  tuna  to  the  admiral, 
asking  him  to  put  it  in  the  deep  freeze  to 
show  to  Bob  when  he  came  through.  Bob 
always  accused  me  of  exaggerating  about 
my  catch;  I  wanted  to  make  sure  he  saw 
this   23-pounder!     He's   the   golfer   in    the 


family.  I  wanted  to  prove  to  him  I  was 
the  fisherman. 

When  Bob  caught  up  with  me  in  Japan, 
the  first  thing  he  said  was,  "Boy,  you 
should  see  the  fish  7  caught  at  Kwajalein. 
It  was  a  32-pound  tuna!  Got  it  after  only 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  boat." 

"You're  kidding,"  I  said,  thinking  of  my 
23-pounder  and  of  the  day  I'd  spent  in 
the  broiling  hot  sun. 

"That's  right.  Isn't  that  right,  Tony?" 
he  said  turning  to  his  personal  secretary. 

"Right,"  said  Tony.  Everybody  in  the 
band  agreed. 

My  balloon  of  pride  was  deflated  when 
I  heard  this  chorus.  His  32-pounder  made 
my  23-pounder  look  small.  Besides,  he 
hadn't  even  mentioned  seeing  my  catch. 
No  sense  in  even  telling  him  about  it  now. 

Several  weeks  later  we  were  home 
again.  Bob,  the  band,  and  I  were  thumb- 
ing through  the  pictures  taken  on  the  tour. 
I  sensed  a  feeling  of  breath-holding  as  we 
turned  up  each  successive  picture  but 
didn't  know  what  the  expectation  was 
until  I  came  to  the  one  with  Bob  holding 
his  "32-pound  tuna."  All  of  a  sudden 
there  was  a  snapshot  or  Bob  standing  on 
the  beach  holding  an  itty-bitty  fish.  "Thir- 
ty-two pounds!"  I  said.  "It  couldn't  be 
thirty-two  ounces!" 

Said  Bob,  "You  know  how  we  fisher- 
men exaggerate!"  Of  course,  the  band  fell 
out  of  their  chairs  with  laughter.  I'll  ad- 
mit— I  bit  on  that  one. 

Though  Bob  is  full  of  humor,  he's  seri- 
ous about  his  family  feelings.  When  we 
were  still  children  at  home,  our  father 
taught  us  to  respect  our  mother. 

Bob's  shows  are  run  on  the  basis  of  this 
memory.  He  would  never  do  anything 
which  would  disparage  this  memory,  nor 
would  he  use  any  material  which  would 
be  offensive  to  his  own  children. 

Seeing  ourselves  in  our  own  children, 
we  often  think  of  those  early  days  when 
we  were  young  and  all  together — think  of 
the  rainy  nights  with  Mother  at  the  piano 
and  the  summer  days  we  spent  on  picnics 
in  the  park.  We're  a  sentimental  family. 
Those  are  fond  memories — the  pictures 
they  bring  to  mind  are  still  bright  and 
colorful.  We  all  admit  it  gives  us  a  feel- 
ing that  our  mother  is  with  us  still. 

And  it's  this  feeling  that  gives  meaning 
to  the  song  Bob  ends  his  show  with.  It 
should  really  be  called,  "Thanks,  Mother — 
Thanks  for  the  Memories." 


He's  Not  Just  Acting! 


(Continued  from  page  12) 
love  of  children.  A  widower  when  he 
married  Dale  in  1947,  Roy  has  three  chil- 
dren by  his  first  marriage:  Cheryl,  13, 
Linda,  10,  and  Dusty,  7.  In  1950,  Roy  and 
Dale  had  a  daughter,  Robin  Elizabeth,  a 
frail  child  who  died  two  years  later.  The 
Rogers  had  long  wanted  to  adopt  a  boy 
as  a  companion  for  Dusty  and,  after 
Robin's  death,  they  decided  to  adopt  a 
girl  as  well.  They  added  to  the  family 
circle  Sandy,  now  8,  and  Little  Doe,  or 
"Dodie,"  now  2.  Little  Doe  carried  an 
extra  special  appeal,  for  Roy  and  Dale,  for 
she  comes  from  the  same  Choctaw  Indian 
strain  that  also  runs  in  Roy's  family  and 
of  which  he  is  so  proud. 

Roy  and  Dale  are  both  home  for  dinner 
with  the  children  every  evening  that  their 
working  schedule  permits.  Roy  has  defi- 
nite ideas  on  the  raising  of  children  and 
has  made  the  prime  family  rules:  punctu- 
ality, honesty  and  the  fulfillment  of 
promises. 

Social  life  for  the  Rogers  is  a  family 
affair,  with  shared  activities  about  the 
ranch  and  hunting  and  fishing  trips.  Far 
from  being  a  "gentleman  farmer,"  Roy  puts 


his  spare  time  to  working  his  three  acres 
of  cultivated  land. 

Furniture  at  the  ranch  is  of  a  casual, 
Western  style  that  can  withstand  the  rigors 
of  five  active  children  and  the  inroads  of 
cowboy  boots.  Roy's  professional  and 
hunting  trophies  trim  the  walls  and  share 
decor  honors  with  a  cabinet  built  by  Roy 
to  house  his  gun  collection,  which  includes 
a  pair  of  gold  pistols,  a  long-barreled  rifle 
once  owned  by  Daniel  Boone,  a  pistol  that 
belonged  to  General  Custer,  and  a  pistol 
that  was  Davy  Crockett's. 

Also  in  residence  on  the  ranch  are  sev- 
eral horses,  about  sixteen  dogs,  two  rac- 
coons, racing  pigeons,  hamsters,  and  what- 
ever stray  animals  various  members  of 
the  family  rescue  and  care  for  until  they 
are  able  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Roy's  love  for  animals  is  obvious  both  on 
and  off  stage,  and  his  calm  temperament 
is  ideal  for  training  them.  This  same 
calm  stands  Roy  in  good  stead  throughout 
his  crowded  schedule. 

Roy's  busy,  happy  life  is  keynoted  by 
one  of  his  credos,  which  says:  "If  you 
enjoy  your  work,  you're  always  on  a 
vacation." 
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NOW!    TV  Listening  With 
Remote  Volume  Control 

COMFORT-TONE     is     a    new 
elect  runic    device    designed    for 
lu-uer  listening  pleasure.  When 
'■:    some  want   to  listen  and  some 
;.     don't— here's  the  answer.  COM- 
FORT-TONE   allows    children 
to  iisten  to  their  favorite  pro- 
grams— with    the    TV    speaker 
tuned  to  its  lowest  level.  COM- 
FORT-TONE IS  A  BOON  TO 
THE    HARD    OF    HEARING. 
NOW      THEY      CAN      HEAR 
RADIO    AND    TV    WITHOUT 
DISTURBING      OTHERS  — 
WITHOUT  USING  HEARING 
AIDS!   Its   visual   sound   indi- 
cator   was    designed    upon    the 
recommendation   of   one   of   the   country's    leading    auditory 
clinics,  and  has  worked  wonders  for  many  of  their  clients. 
COMFORT-TONE  is  a   must  for  the  hospital  patient.   Its 
tremendous  reserve  power  allows   any  number  of  earphones 
to  be  used  at  the  same  time.  Attaches  to  speaker  terminals 
in   seconds.    10   day  money-back  guarantee.  $1  A.95 

Send  check  or  money  order.  Each  set,  postpaid  ■  " 

In   Calif.,    add  39r    state  tax.    Additional  earphones,   each 
$1.25.   Dealers   inquiries   invited. 

VA   ENTERPRISES,     Dept.  BB 
608   E.    Rosecrans   Blvd.,   Compton,    California 


STOP  FALLING  HAIR 


Explained   In   Free  Literature.  Anyone  desiring  booklet  on 
hair  growth  and  scalp  trouble  may  obtain  free  copy  by  writing 

LANOLE    SCALP    CLINIC 
13401  -L    Gratiot  Detroit   5,    Michigan 

LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

SAVE  ATTORNEY  FEES 

Don't  neglect  making  your  will. 
Now  at  last  .  .  .  New,  simple, 
easy  to  understand  will  forms 
and  instructions.  All  required 
legal  wording.  Valid  all  states. 
iteed.  Only  witnesses  see  your  signature. 
Order  now.  Full  set  $1.00  (3  for  $2.00) 

C.    CLIVE 

BOX    2687-B,   HOLLYWOOD.    CALIF. 


$50   WEEK 
SPARE   TIME 

2-4  hours  daily  offers  exciting  oppor- 
tunity for  steady  income.  Write  today. 

WORLD  ADDRESSING  SYSTEMS 


Anaheim   23,    Calif. 


CORNS 

REMOVED  BY 

Your  money  refunded 
if  not  satisfied.  The  Moss 
Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


also  Calluses.  Quick, 
easy, and  economical. 
Just  rub  on.  Jars,  35ji 
and  60  j!.  Buy  Mosco 
at  your  druggist. 

MOSCO 


Make  Money  and  Friends  as 
PRACTICAL  NURSi 

Learn  at  home-earn  while  learning 

•      sidents  ' 


•  offe 


red 


training  at  home  to  women  and  girls  to  help  fill   . 
waiting  demand  for  nurses.  Thousands  needed  at  | 
once.    High  school  not  necessary.    No  age  limit. 
Sample  Lesson  Free.  Rush  name  on2o  postcard. 

POST  GRADUATE  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  of  NURSING 

9B54    Auditorium    Bldg..    Chicago   5,    III. 


UNWANTED  HAIR? 

IT'S  OFF  because  IT'S  OUT 


Quick  as  a  wink,  superfluous  hair  eliminated.  Com- 
pletely removes  all  hair  from  FACE,  arms  and  legs. 


Checks  future  growth.  Leaves  the  skin  petal-smooth. 


EF=ll_ATOR 

Like  magic,  Milady's  skin  becomes  adorable.  For  the 
finest  down  or  the  heaviest  growth.  Seems  miraculous, 
but  our  39  years  experience  proves  it  is  the  scientifically 
correct  way.  Odorless.  Safe.  Harmless.  Simple  to  apply. 
Superior  to  ordinary  hair  removers.  For  15  years  ZiP 
Epilator  was  $5.00.  NOW  ONLYJl.10.  Same  superior 
formula,  same  size.  Good  stores  or  by  mail  $1.10  or 

LC.O.D.  No  Fed.  tax.  Above  guaranteed,  money-back,  j 
JORDEAU    INC.    Box  E-19.    SOUTH  ORANGE,  NJ.^ 
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Two  Is  for  Luck 


(Continued  from  page  62) 
on   television,   thanks   primarily   to   Bert's 
sparkling  efforts. 

Born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1914,  Bert 
was  the  younger  of  two  brothers.  At  six- 
teen, he  became  a  staff  announcer  on  a  lo- 
cal radio  station  and  did  everything  there, 
from  filling  in  on  singing  spots  to  subbing 
for  a  technician,  for  two  years. 

When  CBS  announced  a  competition  in 
New  York  for  staff  announcers,  Bert  took 
his  savings,  borrowed  some  additional 
money  from  his  parents  and  went  to  New 
York  for  an  audition.  Several  weeks  later, 
a  telegram  told  him  to  report  for  work  at 
fifty  dollars  a  week.  The  year  was  1932 — 
the  depth  of  the  Depression,  when  fifty 
dollars  was  a  king's  fortune  to  an  eight- 
een-year-old boy. 

The  next  years  were  filled  with  wonder- 
ful experience  and  development.  He  was 
working  in  New  York  on  a  big  radio  net- 
work, learning,  always  learning,  from  the 
best  in  the  business.  He  was  a  singer  and 
straight  man  for  Eddie  Cantor — and,  when 
Eddie  went  off  the  air,  the  sponsor  retained 
Bert  as  a  free-lance. 

In  1941,  he  met  Annette,  the  beautiful, 
dark-haired  "blind  date"  who  had  come  to 
New  York  from  New  Haven  to  be  a  dental 
hygienist.  It  wasn't  until  1942,  however, 
that  Annette  agreed  to  marry  him.  The 
following  June,  they  tied  the  knot  and  had 
just  two  heavenly  months  together  before 
Second  Lieutenant  Bert  Parks  was  sent 
overseas  to  the  China-Burma-India  thea- 
ter with  "Vinegar  Joe"  Stillwell.  He  was 


away  two  years  and  returned  with  the 
rank  of  captain  and  a  chestful  of  decora- 
tions. 

On  August  1,  1946,  perhaps  the  best 
"twosie"  of  all  happened — the  birth  of  twin 
boys,  Joel  and  Jeffrey,  who  are  still  so 
much  alike  that  even  Bert  has  trouble  tell- 
ing them  apart.  Two  years  later,  little  An- 
nette— now  called  "Petty" — was  born. 

"So  you  can  see  there  are  two  girls  in 
my  life,  too,"  says  Bert,  his  famous  impish 
grin  spread  all  over  his  face.  "Big  Annette 
and  little  Annette — though  I  can  tell  the 
difference  between  these  two." 

Becoming  suddenly  very  serious,  Bert 
explains  his  two  special  aims  in  life  now 
that  he  has  established  his  career.  His  first 
is  to  see  that  his  children  have  a  happy, 
secure  childhood,  that  they  grow  up  with 
the  right  sense  of  values  and  strength  of 
character  so  that  they  may  lead  rich,  use- 
ful lives. 

And,  secondly,  he  wants  to  show  his 
continued  appreciation  for  everything  nice 
that  has  happened  to  him  by  always  help- 
ing other  people,  wherever  and  whenever 
he  can. 

His  philosophy  of  life  is  summed  up  in 
his  own  two  favorite  proverbs:  "Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you"  and  "Love  thy  neighbor."  They  were 
the  first  rules  he  ever  learned  and  have 
stood  him  in  good  stead. 

His  two  favorite  stories  about  contest- 
ants happened  on  Double  Or  Nothing.  One, 
he  remembers,  was  about  a  young  man 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  who  was 


in  New  York  on  vacation.  He  had  a  big 
problem,  he  told  Bert.  He  had  gone  out  on 
a  date  with  a  wonderful  girl  in  Wisconsin 
but  somehow  had  forgotten  to  find  out  her 
last  name.  He  did  have  her  picture,  and  he 
knew  she  came  from  New  York.  So  .  .  . 
Dan  Cupid  Parks  "advertised"  for  the 
missing  girl  on  television,  describing  the 
plight  of  the  love-struck  young  student. 
Within  minutes,  the  phone  rang  and  the 
pair  were  reunited. 

Another  time,  Bert  selected  a  lovely 
young  dancer  from  the  audience.  She  was 
from  the  South,  same  as  Bert,  and  hers 
was  a  frustrating  problem.  She  would  find 
a  dance  partner,  she  said,  teach  him  sev- 
eral routines,  practice  for  weeks  to  be  good 
enough  for  bookings  and  then — he  would 
be  drafted!  This  had  happened  five  times 
and  she  was  thinking  of  becoming  part  of 
a  sister  act. 

While  the  program  was  still  on,  offers 
began  pouring  in. 

Getting  back  to  the  irresistible  "two's," 
Bert  admits  that  he  has  only  one  hobby. 
"I  used  to  have  two,"  he  says.  "Electric 
trains  and  boating.  But  the  kids  won't  let 
me  near  the  trains  any  more — afraid  big, 
clumsy  me  may  upset  something — so  I  will 
have  to  get  more  trains  or  a  new  hobby." 

Thinking  of  the  hours  of  fun  and  gaiety 
Bert  Parks  has  given  us  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision with  his  friendly  personality  and 
warm,  infectious  laugh,  we  have — in  con- 
clusion— a  two-word  message  for  him 
which  we  hope  he  will  obey  for  years  and 
years  and  years:    "Keep  smiling!" 


(Continued  from  page  63) 

With  nearly  two  decades  of  rich  experi- 
ence to  draw  from,  it's  easy  to  see  why 
Ted  Mack  has  so  many  warm  memories  of 
performers  who  got  their  first  push  into 
the  entertainment  world  on  The  Original 
Amateur  Hour. 

Frank  Sinatra,  he  recalls,  applied  for  an 
audition  with  three  friends,  Fred  Tambur- 
ro,  Jerry  Petro  and  Patty  Prince,  all  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  They  called  their  act 
"Frank  Sinatra  And  The  Three  Flashes," 
later  changed  it  to  "The  Hoboken  Four." 
Still  in  their  teens,  they  offered  a  combi- 
nation of  singing,  dancing  and  comedy — 
and  they  were  determined  to  win. 

"Win,  they  did,"  recollects  Ted.  They 
traveled  the  country  for  three  years,  with 
one  of  the  unit  shows,  until  Frankie  de- 
cided to  try  his  luck  alone  as  a  crooner. 

Like  so  many  other  big  stars,  Frank 
Sinatra  has  always  remained  loyal  to  The 
Original  Amateur  Hour. 

Vera-Ellen,  the  popular  M-G-M  danc- 
ing and  singing  star,  first  wrote  to  the  late 
Major  Bowes  in  1937,  very  politely  asking 
for  an  audition  during  a  short  trip  to 
New  York.  The  tiny,  blonde  bundle  of 
talent  from  Cincinnati  danced  and  sang 
"When  You're  Smiling,"  and  won  first 
place  and  a  tour  with  a  traveling  unit.  The 
fabulous  Broadway  showman,  Billy  Rose, 
saw  her  and  signed  her  for  his  night  club, 
Casa  Manana,  in  New  York.  She  appeared 
next  on  Broadway  in  "The  Connecticut 
Yankee."  Then,  Samuel  Goldwyn  noticed 
her  and  Hollywood  gratefully  took  up  her 
career  from  there. 

When  Paul  Winchell  first  appeared  on 
The  Original  Amateur  Hour,  back  in  Jan- 
uary, 1938,  he  didn't  have  the  Jerry  Ma- 
honey  who  gives  us  so  many  chuckles 
today.  The  first  Jerry  Mahoney  was  a 
M  primitive,  ill-equipped  figure,  as  compared 
with  the  handsome,  urbane,  masterly  crea- 
ture he  is  now.  But  Paul  and  Jerry  won  a 
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1,001  Nights— Plus 

place  in  a  touring  unit,  too,  and  have  since 
appeared  as  guests  with  Ted  to  encourage 
amateur  performers  who  are  nervously 
trying  their  wings  for  the  first  time. 

One  of  Jerry's  antics  which  always  re- 
duces Ted  to  helpless  laughter — no  matter 
how  many  times  it  happens — is  when  the 
fiendish  little  wooden  hellion  mimics  Ted's 
"All  right  ...  all  right  ..."  in  just  exactly 
the  right  tone  of  voice. 

What  most  people  listening  to  the  1,001st 
amateur-night  show  probably  won't  real- 
ize is  that  Ted  Mack  has  been  a  perform- 
ing headliner  in  his  own  right  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Born  William 
Edward  Maguiness  in  Greeley,  Colorado, 
Ted  studied  law  at  Denver  University  but 
dropped  it  to  become  a  professional  musi- 
cian in  1924.  He  played  the  saxophone  with 
the  Colorado  Cowboy  Orchestra  during  a 
one-week  theater  engagement  in  San 
Francisco.  When  no  further  engagements 
materialized,  the  boys  lived  on  crackers 
and  beans  and  practiced  their  music.  Dur- 
ing those  early  days  of  intermittent  jobs, 
Ted  met  many  soon-to-be-greats,  such  as 
Glenn  Miller  and  Matty  Malneck,  Harry 
Barris  and  a  singer  named  Bing  Crosby. 
He  played  in  an  orchestra  which  also  in- 
cluded Benny  Goodman,  Frank  Jenks,  Bix 
Beiderbecke,  and  Jack  Teagarden. 

In  1926,  Ted  married  his  childhood 
sweetheart,  Ellen  Marguerite  Overholt,  and 
organized  his  own  orchestra. 

It  was  in  Los  Angeles  that  he  first 
gained  recognition  as  a  likable  master  of 
ceremonies.  Subsequently — despite  the 
Depression — Ted  Mack  appeared  in  thea- 
ters throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  He  discovered  the  Andrews  Sis- 
ters and  Jane  Powell,  during  this  period, 
and  was  summoned  to  M-G-M  as  musical 
supervisor     for     all     their     extravaganzas. 

Just  when  Ted  was  really  settling  into 
Hollywood  life,  the  late  Major  Edward 
Bowes  prevailed   upon  him  to  come  East 


and  become  first  assistant  in  the  talent 
selection,  production  and  direction  of  The 
Major  Bowes  Original  Amateur  Hour.  Ted 
came — and  stayed — and  is  credited  with 
being  the  guiding  force  in  establishing  the 
show  as  an  American  institution. 

When  the  beloved  Major  Bowes  died  in 
1945,  listeners  wondered:  Who  could  ever 
fill  his  shoes?  Who  could  combine  his 
happy  faculty  for  creating  a  warm  and 
friendly  atmosphere?  Who  could  calm 
the  nerves  and  encourage  the  best  possi- 
ble performance  from  every  contestant? 

At  the  same  time — since  television  was 
beginning  to  come  into  its  own — someone 
was  needed  who  could  do  all  these  things, 
and  appeal  to  the  viewer  as  well. 

There  was  never  any  question  among 
The  Original  Amateur  Hour  staff  as  to 
who  the  man  would  be — and  Ted  Mack 
has  more  than  filled  the  shoes  of  his  late 
boss  and  benefactor.  Now  in  his  nineteenth 
year  with  the  program,  Ted  has  conscien- 
tiously maintained  the  traditions  estab- 
lished by  Major  Bowes. 

He  and  his  staff  have  auditioned  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  amateurs  from  all 
over  the  world,  with  talents  ranging  from 
grand  opera  to  such  colorful  oddities  as 
the  man  who  could  do  a  tap-rhythm  rou- 
tine by  "playing"  his  teeth  with  his  fingers. 

Beaming  with  pride  over  the  1,001st  ama- 
teur night,  Ted  Mack  says:  "This  anni- 
versary makes  me  more  humble  than 
elated.  It  is  proof  of  what  has  always 
been  a  great  source  of  amazement  to  me 
— that  America  is  an  abundantly  talented 
nation  with  a  wonderful  capacity  for  en- 
joyment. What  I  like  best  about  our 
Amateur  Hour  is  that  the  home  audiences 
are  the  final  judges.  All  we  provide  is 
an  introduction,  a  microphone,  a  few 
cameras — and  the  contestant  is  on  his 
own. 

"Our  only  problem  is — we  wish  they  all 
could  win!" 
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THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR  THREE  DIFFERENT  HAIR  CONDITIONS 
Your  hair  tends  to  be  dry,  oily  or  normal.  For  this  reason, 
three  Breck  Shampoos  have  been  developed.  One  Breck 
Shampoo  is  for  dry  hair.  Another  Breck  Shampoo  is  for 
oily  hair.  A  third  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  normal  hair.  A 
Breck  Shampoo  is  not  drying  to  the  hair,  yet  it  cleans 
thoroughly.  The  Breck  Shampoo  for  your  individual  hair 
condition   leaves  your  hair  soft,   lustrous  and   beautiful. 

The  Three  Breck  Shampoos  are  available  at  Beauty  Shops,  Drug  Stores,  Department  Stores  and  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 
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JOHN  CAMERON  SWAYZE  REPORTS 

AMERICA'S  CHOICE  IN  CIGARETTES 


Camel  Mildness,  Camel  Flavor  win  all-time 
record  choice  over  other  cigarettes 

A  GAIN,  America's  smokers  have  spoken ! 
Jr\.  Again,  America's  confidence  in  Camels 
grows !  And  you  deserve  to  know  why.  There's 
nothing  like  Camels'  unique  combination  of 
genuine  mildness  and  rich,  full  flavor  — 
thanks  to  Camels'  exclusive  blend  of  costly 
tobaccos !  You  try  Camels  —  and  you'll 
know  why  mom  people  find  more  'pure  pleasure 
in  every  pack,  year  after  year! 


Make  Camel's  Famed 
30-Day  Mildness  Test 

See  what  you've  been  missing 
— see  how  Camels  agree 
with  you! 


FOR  MILDNESS - 
FOR  FLAVOR- 


Camels  agree  with  more  people 

THAN   ANY  OTHER    CIGARETTE  ! 
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PERSONAL  SIZE  IVORY... 75  years 
of  famous  purity  ami  mildness  for  your 

skin  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  famous 
thrift  of  this  personal  size  of  Ivory  Soap. 

It"s  America's  best  beauty  buy. 


* 


99,t?o%pure.  it  floats 

A  pretty  cake  ...  for  a  prettier  you! 

You'll  love  this  dainty  toilet  soap  size  of  pure, 

mild  Ivory— it's  so  wonderful  for  your  skin. 
You  see,  the  milder  the  beauty  soap,  the 

prettier  your  complexion.  And  Ivory  is  mild 
enough  for  a  baby's  skin.  A  simple  change  to 

regular  care  and  Personal  Size  Ivory  works 
wonders  ...  in  7  days  your  complexion  will 

look  clearer,  brighter,  younger.  You'll  have 
That  Ivory  Look. 


More  doctors  advise  Ivory 
than  any  other  soap 


Now... enjoy  sweet  treats  and 
protect  your  teeth  from  cavities 

New  white  Ipana  with  WD-9  inhibits  tooth-decay  acids* 


Now  you  can  eat  the  sweet  things  you  like  —  and 
need  for  quick  energy,  a  balanced  diet — and  stop  worry- 
ing about  unnecessary  cavities. 

Many  foods,  including  sweets,  form  tooth-decay  acids. 
But  now,  with  new  white  lpana  containing  acid-inhibitor 
WD-9,  you  can  guard  your  teeth  against  these  acids. 

For  WD-9  in  I puna's  exclusive  new  formula  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  ingredients  known  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  tooth-decay  acids.  Acid-inhibitor  WD-9  is  an 
active  anti-enzyme  and  bacteria  destroyer. 


*To  get  the  best  results  from  new  Ipana  with  acid- 
inhibitor  WD-9,  use  it  regularly  after  eating.  Thus  it  acts 
before  tooth-decay  acids  can  do  their  damage. 

Brushing  with  new  lpana  after  eating  really  works. 
A  2-year  clinical  test  with  hundreds  who  ate  all  the  sweet 
things  they  wanted  proved  that  brushing  this  way  can 
prevent  most  tooth  decay. 

So  remember,  while  no  dentifrice  can  stop  all  cavities 
—you  can  protect  teeth  from  sweet  foods  by  brushing 
with  new  Ipana  containing  WD-9. 


Pont  cut  down  sweets ...  do  cut  down  cavities  with  new  lpana 


PRODUCT    OF    BRISTOL-MYERS 


New  minty  flavor  encourages  children  to  brush  teeth.  No 

strong,  medicinal  taste  in  new  lpana  with  WD-9.  And  it 
makes  your  mouth  so  fresh  and  clean  that  even  one  brush- 
ing can  stop  most  unpleasant  mouth  odor  all  day  long. 


New  white  IPANA 

with  Acid -Inhibitor  WD-9 


Buy  one  jar— get  another 


To  introduce  you 

to  the  doctor's  deodorant 

discovery*  that  safely 

sms  am 
all  mum 

New  Mum  with  M-3  won't  irritate 
normal  skin  or  damage  fabrics 

We  want  you  to  try  wonderful  new 
Muni,  the  *exclusive  deodorant  based 
originally  on  a  doctor's  discovery,  and 
now  containing  long-lasting  M-3.  That's 
why  we  offer  you.  absolutely  free,  a 
bonus  jar  of  new  Mum  when  you  buy 
the  regular  Sf)^  jar. 

New  Mum  stops  odor  all  day  long 
because  invisible  M-.'J  clings  to  your 
skin  —  keeps  on  destroying  odor  bac- 
teria a  full  24  hours  — far  longer  than 
the  ordinary  deodorant  tested. 

Non-irritating  to  normal  skin.  Won't 
rot  fabrics  — certified  by  American  In- 
stitute of  Laundering.  Creamier,  deli- 
cately fragrant,  won't  dry  out  in  the 
jar.  Today,  take  advantage  of  new 
Mum's  Special  Offer.  Get  a  free  bonus 
jar  while  supplies  last. 

NEW  MUM 

cream  deodorant  with 
long-lasting  M-3 


A  PRODUCT  OF  BRISTOL-MrERS 
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Most  of  the  girls  of  her  set  were  married 
.  .  .  but  not  Eleanor.  It  was  beginning  to 
look,  too,  as  if  she  never  would  be.  True, 
men  were  attracted  to  her,  but  their  interest 
quickly  turned  to  indifference.  Poor  girl! 
She  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  why  they 
dropped  her  so  quickly  .  .  .  and  even  her 
best  friend  wouldn't  tell  her. 

Why  risk  the  stigma  of  halitosis 
(bad  breath)  when  Listerine  Antiseptic 
stops  it  so  easily  ...  so  quickly. 

No  Tooth  Paste  Kills  Odor  Germs 
Like  This . . .  Instantly 

Listerine  does  what  no  tooth  paste 
does — instantly  kills  bacteria,  by  millions 
— stops  bad  breath  instantly,  and  usually 
for  hours  on  end.  Bacterial  fermentation 
of  proteins  which  are  always  present  in 
the  mouth  is  by  far  the  most  common 
cause  of  bad  breath.  Research  shows  that 
breath  stays  sweeter  longer  depending  on  the 
degree  to  which  you  reduce  germs  in  the  mouth. 

No  tooth  paste,  of  course,  is  antiseptic. 
Chlorophyll  does  not  kill  germs — but 


Listerine  kills  bacteria  by  millions, 
gives  you  lasting  antiseptic  protection 
against  bad  breath. 

Listerine  Clinically  Proved 
Four  Times  Better  Than  Tooth  Paste 

Is  it  any  wonder  Listerine  Antiseptic  in 
recent  clinical  tests  averaged  at  least  four 
times  more  effective  in  stopping  bad  breath 
odors  than  the  chlorophyll  products  or 
tooth  pastes  it  was  tested  against?  With 
proof  like  this,  it's  easy  to  see  why 
Listerine  "belongs"  in  your  home.  Gargle 
Listerine  Antiseptic  every  morning  .  .  . 
every  night  .  .  .  before  every  date. 


A  Product  of  The  Lambert  Company 

LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 
STOPS  BAD  BREATH 

4  times  better 
than  any  tooth  paste 


WHAT'S  SPINNING 


By  CHUCK  NORMAN 


Very  soon  now,  the  great  revue,  "New 
Faces  of  1952,"  will  be  but  a  memory 
except  for  those  who  have  the  Victor  Long 
Play  original-cast  album  (LOC  1008).  It's 
one  of  the  gratifying  things  about  the 
record  art  that  such  musical  gems  as 
Eartha  Kitt's  "Monotonous"  and  "Bal  Petit 
Bal,"  Virginia  de  Luce's  cute  "He  Takes 
Me  Off  His  Income  Tax,"  and  Robert 
Clary's  "I'm  in  Love  With  Miss  Logan" 
can  be  preserved  for  posterity.  And  could 
be  that  you'd  have  an  important  collector's 
item  in  years  to  come  because  these  "New 
Faces"  of  today  have  a  habit  of  becoming 
the  stars  of  tomorrow. 

There's  a  difference,  as  musicians  say,  be- 
tween "hot"  jazz  and  "cool"  jazz.  Jazz 
doesn't  have  to  be  piercing  and  loud  and 
raucous.  It  can  be  soft  and  sweet  and,  for 
a  good  example,  listen  to  the  Johnny  Smith 
Quintet's  "Jazz  at  NBC"  LP.  Such  things 
as  "Moonlight  in  Vermont,"  "A  Ghost  of  a 
Chance,"  "Where  or  When,"  and  "Ten- 
derly" come  off  as  unobtrusively  as  cham- 
ber music.  Johnny  Smith,  you  know,  is 
the  guitarist  who  started  his  professional 
life  as  a  hillbilly  guitarist  in  Portland, 
Maine,  and,  on  the  way,  played  engage- 
ments with  the  NBC  and  Philadelphia 
symphonies. 

If  there's  any  particular  event  that  gradu- 
ates a  recording  personality  into  the  star 
category,  it  is  the  issuing  of  an  album, 
and  so  Joni  James — nee  Joan  Carmello 
Babbo — is  a  star  now.  "Let  There  Be  Love" 
is  its  title  and  it  embraces  a  collection  of 
beautiful  standards:  "The  Nearness  of 
You,"  "Love  Is  Here  to  Stay,"  "You're  My 
Everything,"  "I'll  Be  Seeing  You,"  "You're 
Mine,  You"  and  "You're  Nearer."  It's  avail- 
able in  both  LP  and  78  rpm. 

Pop  singles — Rusty  Draper  tries  a  warm, 
nostalgic  ballad  and  does  a  beautiful  job 
with  "Melancholy  Baby"  (Mercury  70327). 
His  only  handicap,  if  you  can  call  it  that, 
is  that  he  sounds  so  much  like  Frankie 
Latne.  .  .  .  Frankie  Laine  fans,  incidentally, 
aren't  too  happy  with  his  latest  efforts 
including  a  barroom  ballad  type  of  thing 
called  "The  Kid's  Last  Fight."  .  .  .  Tony 
Martin  borrows  from  the  classics  again; 
this  time  Verdi's  "Rigoletto" — with  his  new 
"Here."  Tony  is  trying  desperately  for 
another  "I  Get  Ideas,"  and  I  don't  blame 
him.  .  .  .  Billy  Eckstine  and  Patti  Page  are 
running  neck  and  neck  for  favor  on  Elling- 
ton's immortal  "Don't  Get  Around  Much 
Anymore."  .  .  .  Everyone-is-doing-it  de- 
partment: Italian  lyrics,  I  mean.  Latest  to 
score  is  Eddie  Fisher  with  "Anema  E  Core." 
.  .  .  Remember  the  old  Bob  Crosby  Bob 
Cat  band  and  one  of  its  features — "Big 
Noise  From  Winnetka,"  written  and  per- 
formed by  pianist  Jess  Stacy  and  bassist 
Bobby  Haggart?  The  tune  is  being  revived 
in  solid  style  by  Ralph  Marterie  (Mercury 
70328).  .  .  .  Bing  Crosby  and  Guy  Lom- 
bardo  got  together  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty  years  on  "I  Get  So  Lonely"  and 
"Young  at  Heart."  .  .  .  The  Mills  Brothers 
are  at  their  old-fashioned  sentimental  best 
with  "You  Didn't  Want  Me  When  You 
Had  Me"  and  "I  Had  to  Call  You  Up  to 
Say  I'm  Sorry." 


Artie  Shaw  has  reformed  his  old  GRamercy 
5  unit  and  is  touring  and  making  records 
with  it  for  the  Bell  label.  I  think  you'll  like 
their  first  release- — "Besame  Mucho" 
coupled  with  "That  Old  Feeling."  The 
GRamercy  5  (the  name  comes  from  a  tele- 
phone exchange  in  New  York)  is  made 
up  of  outstanding  side  men:  Tal  Farlow, 
guitar;  Hank  Jones,  piano;  Joe  Roland, 
vibes;  Tommy  Potter,  bass;  Irv  Kluger, 
drums;  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Shaw,  clarinet. 
.  .  .  Could  be,  incidentally,  that  Bell  will 
revolutionize  the  industry  with  their  35tf 
retail  price.  I've  heard  some  retailers  say, 
however,  that  they're  loath  to  handle  Bell 
because  it  hurts  the  sale  of  their  standard 
lines  and  so  the  company  may  be  forced, 
in  some  cases,  to  another  type  of  retailer — 
drugstores,  grocery  stores,  etc.  The  com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  publishers  Simon  and 
Schuster,  is  trying  hard  artist-wise  with 
such  talent  as  Stuart  Foster,  Helen  Forrest, 
Snooky  Lanson,  Cab  Calloway  and  their 
biggest  catch  —  the  Dorsey  Brothers. 
Tommy  and  Jimmy  have  cut  four  sides: 
"Gran  la,"  "You're  My  Everything,"  "Make 
Love  to  Me,"  and  "My  Friend  the  Ghost." 

This  year  seems  to  be  a  big  year  for  an- 
other oldtimer,  Ella  Fitzgerald.  She's  won 
both  the  Downbeat  and  Metronome  "Top 
Female  Singer  of  the  Year"  awards  and 
she's  been  headlining  the  Oriental  and 
European  tours  of  the  Jazz  At  The  Phil 
group.  On  the  strength  of  it  all,  Decca  has 
re-released  two  of  her  best:  "Sunday  Kind 
of  Love"  and  "That's  My  Desire." 

Harry  Belafonte  has  been  rating  raves 
for  his  work  in  John  Murray  Anderson's 
Broadway  hit,  "Almanac,"  and  he  plans  to 
stay  with  the  show  until  summer  when  he 
has  to  take  care  of  some  picture  commit- 
ments. His  recording  of  "Hold  'Em  Joe," 
one  of  the  hit  tunes  from  the  show,  is 
making  the  rounds  now. 

Miscellany — Eartha  Kitt  will  star  in  a  film 
in  Paris  this   summer,   after  which   she'll 


start  rehearsals  for  a  Broadway  play,  "Mrs. 
Patterson,"  in  which  she  plays  the  star 
role.  Meanwhile,  she'll  make  pin  money — 
diamond  pin,  that  is — in  theater  and 
night-club  engagements.  .  .  .  Rather  a  sad 
study  in  contrasts  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Downbeat.  On  the  cover,  pictures  of  Eddie 
Fisher,  Hugo  Winterhalter  and  Bob  Man- 
ning as  winners  of  a^disc-jockey  poll.  On 
the  inside,  a  picture"  of  Stan  Getz  being 
taken  in  tow  by  Seattle  gendarmes.  .  .  . 
Sherm  Feller,  Boston  deejay,  is  in  all  ends 
of  the  business:  He  plays  'em,  he  writes 
'em,  and  he  sells  'em.  "Latin  Lady,"  re- 
corded by  Hugo  Winterhalter,  is  his  tune 
and  he  has  his  own  record  shop.  .  .  .  Cor- 
nell University's  radio  station  staged  a 
280 -hour  disc  marathon  recently,  playing 
things  they  thought  would  be  soothing  and 
helpful  to  those  studying  for  exams.  And 
the  time  was  all  sold  out!  . . .  Some  retailers 
have  criticized  the  cover  design  on  Cap- 
itol's album  of  Jackie  Gleason's  "Tawny." 
They  feel  that  the  suggestiveness  has  hurt 
sales.  ...  In  case  you've  been  wondering, 
"Uei,  Paesano,"  recorded  by  Al  Martino 
and  Art  Mooney,  means  "Hey,  Pal."  .  .  . 
The  inspiration  for  the  title  "San"  was  a 
map  of  Africa  where  so  many  of  the  towns 
along  the  coast  are  San  this  or  San  that — 
like  many  of  the  towns  in  California.  .  .  . 
Noro  Morales'  record  of  "Santa"  is  not 
a  Christmas  tune.  In  Latin  American  par- 
lance, "Santa"  is  a  pet  name  for  a  girl — a 
boy's  sweetheart.  .  .  .  Frankie  Lester  has 
left  the  Buddy  Morrow  band  and  is  going 
to  try  his  luck  as  a  single. .  .  .  Record  com- 
panies are  amazed  at  the  attitude  of  the 
producers  of  the  film,  "Johnny  Guitar." 
They  forced  Mercury  Records  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Patti  Page  record  from 
"Johnny  Guitar"  to  "My  Restless  Lover." 
Most  film  companies  consider  it  worth  a 
fortune  in  publicity  to  have  a  song  hit  out 
with  the  same  title  as  a  current  picture. 
...  When  you  hear  a  hipster  talk  about 
"mice,"  he's  not  referring  to  the  house- 
hold pest — he's  talking  about  violins.  .  .  . 
That's  it  for  now.  .  .  . 


Recording  stars  Betty  Clooney  and  Dave  Brubeck  entertain  for 
Beulah  Shacht,  St.  Louis  newspaper  reporter, and  author  Norman. 


Casual,  carefree— that's  the  "Ascot"— 
thanks  to  Bobbi.  Bobbi  Pin-Curl  Per- 
manents  always  give  you  soft,  carefree 
curls  and  waves  right  from  the  start. 


Only  Bobbi  is  designed  to  give  the  soft 
waves  needed  for  this  "Beau  Belle" 
hairdo.  With  Bobbi  you  get  curls  and 
waves  exactly  where  you  want  them. 


f 


Bobbi's  soft  curls  make  a  casual  wave 
like  this  possible.  Notice  the  soft,  natu- 
ral look  of  the  new  "Melody"  hair  style. 
So  simple!  No  help  is  needed. 

Everything  you  need!  New  Creme  Oil 
Lotion,  special  bobby  pins,  complete 
instructions  for  use.  $1.50  plus  tax. 


^^ 


Bobbi  is  perfect  for  this  gay  "Miss  Ginger"  hairdo.  Bobbi  is  the  permanent 
designed  to  give  soft,  casual  looking  curls.  No  nightly  settings  necessary. 


NO  TIGHT,  FUSSY  CURLS  ON  THIS  PAGE! 

These  hairdos  were  made  with  Bobbi 
...  the  special  home  permanent 
for  casual  hair  styles 


Yes,  Bobbi  Pin-Curl  Permanent  is 
designed  to  give  you  lovelier, 
softer  curls  . . .  the  kind  you  need 
for  today's  casual  hairdos.  Never 
the  tight,  fussy  curls  you  get  with 
ordinary  home  or  beauty  shop 
permanents.  Immediately  after 
you  use  Bobbi  your  hair  has  the 
beauty,  the  body,  the  soft,  lovely 
look  of  naturally  wavy  hair.  And 
your  hair  stays  that  way  —  your 
wave  lasts  week  after  week. 


Bobbi's  so  easy  to  use,  too.  You 
just  put  your  hair  in  pin  curls. 
Then  apply  Bobbi  Creme  Oil  Lo- 
tion. A  little  later  rinse  hair  with 
water,  let  dry,  brush  out  —  and 
that's  all.  No  clumsy  curlers  to 
use.  No  help  needed. 

Ask  for  Bobbi  Pin- Curl  Perma- 
nent. If  you  like  to  be  in  fashion 
—  if  you  can  make     ^^"i^^. 

^     finnmniooA  Ku     -"2\ 


a  simple  pin  curl  - 
you'll  love  Bobbi 


Guaranteed  by 
^Good  Housekeeping  j 


Just  simple  pin-curls  and  Bobbi  give  this  far  easier  home  permanent.  When 
hair  is  dry,  brush  out.  Neutralizing  is  automatic.  No  curlers,  no  resetting. 


Which  of  These  Make-ups  is 


.  CAKE? 

Yes,  cake — if  you  like 
a  frankly  glamorous 

make-up,  flawless 
even  in  "close-ups." 


CREAM? 


Yes,  cream— if  you 
crave  the  "natural  look' 


)> 


or  if  dry  skin  is  a 
special  problem! 


JH 
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If  you're  looking  for  a  dramatic  make-up 

then  uear  Solitair.  No  other  type  of  make-up 

"covers"  skin  blemishes  so  completely. 

With  Solitair,  your  complexion  appears  complete- 
ly flawless.  Each  tiny  line  and  imperfection  is 
discreetly  hidden,  leaving  only  faultless  smooth- 
ness and  beautifully-blended  color.  You  may  be 
amazed  at  the  thrilling  difference  in  your  com- 
plexion, when  Nature's  little  "errors"  are  art- 
fully covered! 

Yet — so  rich  in  Lanolin — this  non-drying  cake 
never  clogs  pores  (clinically  proved).  And  so 
feather-light,  it  never  looks  (or  feels)  heavy. 

By  daylight  Solitair  is  "outdoors-y",  with  the 
freshness  of  youth  ...  by  night,  alluring  perfec- 
tion— always  flawless-looking,  even  in  close-ups. 
If  you  haven't  liked  other  cakes,  you'll  still  like 
Solitair  .  .  .  it's  different  from  all  others.  (And 
for  shoulders  or  legs,  there's  no  make-up  like  it.) 


\outajJi 

JLmS  CAKE  MAKE-UP 

7  shades— 33*.  65f,  $1.00 


If  you  fear  the  "made-up  look" — or  if 

dry  skin  makes  a  creamy  make-up  desirable,  then 

Campand's  Magic  Touch  is  ideal  for  you! 

Magic  Touch  is  a  tinted  cream  quickly  applied  with 
finger-tips.  You  can  feel  its  softening,  lubricating 
quality  as  you  put  it  on.  Adds  soft  glowing  color 
and  radiant  smoothness  .  .  .  covers  little  lines  and 
imperfections  so  naturally  they  seem  to  melt 
away  —  so  natural,  it  seems  like  your  own  skin! 

Used  without  powder,  Magic  Touch  makes  your 
complexion  appear  dewy-fresh,  with  the  slight 
sheen  typical  of  youthful  skin.  Powdered  lightly, 
it  supplies  a  lovely  mat  finish.  It's  rich  in  Lanolin, 
soft  and  pleasant  on  your  skin,  richly  protective 
against  dryness,  dust  and  grime. 

So  if  you  would  have  your  complexion  subtly 
whisper  of  "natural  beauty" — or  if  your  dry  skin 
needs  creamy  make-up,  you'll  find  Magic  Touch 
is  wonderfully  right  for  you! 


'^r^t 


CREAM  MAKE-UP 
6  shades— 43<  and  $1.00 


All  3  by  Camp  an  a  . . . 


the  Most  Flattering  to\bu  ? 


liquid?  * 

Yes,  liquid— ii  you 
can  use  a  make-up  so 
light,  you  hardly  know 
you  have  it  on! 


If  what  you  want  most  is  delicate  coloring 

and  the  youthful  soft  look,  you'll  find  the  answer 

in  Campana1  s  new  liquid,  Sheer  Magic! 

Sheer  Magic  is  a  completely  new  experience  in 
make-up.  As  you  apply  this  tinted  liquid,  you'll 
see  its  dainty  color  blend  your  complexion  to 
flower-fresh  smoothness,  actually  give  it  the  soft 
bloom,  soft  look,  of  radiant  youth.  Little  skin 
faults  tactfully  vanish,  blended  into  soft  harmony 
that  makes  your  complexion  gloriously  even-toned 
and  smooth. 

Your  skin  feels  like  velvet .  .  .  soft,  pliable  .  .  . 
actually  baby-soft  to  the  touch  of  a  finger!  Yet 
this  make-up  is  so  light,  you  hardly  know  you 
have  it  on.  Special  moistening  agents  in  Sheer 
Magic  create  this  look,  and  feel,  of  youthfulness. 
Softening  as  a  lotion — it  protects  your  skin. 

If  you  can  wear  a  sheer  make-up,  you'll  be 
thrilled  with  Sheer  Magic.  Try  it  and  see! 


Sh&hmaqic 


LIQUID  MAKE-UP 
6  ihadej— only  79^ 


No  one  make-up 

is  ideal  for  all  complexions 

—which  is  right  for  you? 

Cake  .  .  .  Cream  ...  or  Liquid  .  .  .  which 
make-up  becomes  you  most  excitingly? 

No  single  make-up  is  ideal  for  all  complexions 
(just  as  no  one  suit  is  perfect  for  all  figures). 
Unless  you  have  proved  to  yourself  which  type 
of  make-up  is  best  for  you,  you  actually  don't 
know  how  lovely  you  can  look.    Rare  indeed, 
is  the  woman  who  really  knows ! 

Campana  makes  all  3 — Cake,  Cream,  and  Liquid. 
Read  on  this  page  how  they  differ — decide  which 
is  best  for  your  type  of  skin  and  complexion — 
and  start  tomorrow  to  wear  the  make-up  that 
makes  you  your  loveliest  self. 

And  if  you're  not  sure — experiment!  Wear  each 
of  these  fabulous  make-ups  on  successive  days — 
let  your  mirror,  and  lingering  glances,  tell  you. 
It's  so  inexpensive  to  see  "for  sure" — and  so 
thrilling  to  find  the  perfect  answer ! 

Solitair  Cake — Magic  Touch  Cream — and 
Sheer   Magic    Liquid — all   from   Campana 
...  at  cosmetic  counters  everywhere. 


From  the  House  of  Campana 

fc-y-^  . . .  where  science  and  research 
join  hands  to  give  you  the  fine 
beaut  v  products  in  the  wo 


Creator  of  Fine  Cosmetics 


New  sure  way  to 


LOVELIER 
HANDS 

IN  ONLY  9  DAYS 


I.  BEFORE. 

Skin  dried  out  from 

SOAPS  AND 

DETERGENTS/ 


2,  Protect  with 
PLAYTEX 

GLAMOROUS 

HOUSEWORK 
GLOVES 


V 


3.  AFTER. 

Softer,  smoother  skin 
IN  ONLY 
9  DAYS/ 


The  best  protection  is 

prevention.  And:  The  first 

manicure  you  save  can 

pay  for  your  gloves. 


PLAYTEX*  $139 


LIVING  GLOVES 


FABRIC-LINED  LATEX 


Prices  slightly 

higher 
outside  U.S.A. 


c  1954  International  Latex  Corp'n,  PLAYTEX  PARK, 
Dover  Del.  In  Canada:  Playtex  Ltd.,  Arnprior,  Ont. 


DAYTIME 
DIARY 


All  programs  listed  are  heard  Monday  through  Friday;  all  times  given 
are  Eastern  Daylight  Time. 


AUNT  JENNY  Littleton  is  Aunt  Jen- 
ny's home  town,  and  it  is  there  that  she 
finds  the  dramatic  stories  she  tells  about 
her  neighbors'  lives.  But  sometimes  her 
story  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  Lit- 
tleton itself  as  with  the  impact  of  the 
outside  world  on  the  small,  quiet  town. 
In  a  recent  story  she  told  of  the  startling 
and  upsetting  effect  on  several  lives  when 
a  traveling  tent  show  made  Littleton  one 
of  its  stops.    12:15  P.M.,  CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  H  1 I  ft  Mary    Noble's 

faith  in  herself  and  her  husband,  actor 
Larry  Noble,  has  saved  their  marriage 
from  many  crises.  But  never  before  has 
she  had  an  adversary  as  wily  as  beautiful 
Elise  Shephard,  who  is  using  her  beauty 
and  her  advantage  as  Larry's  co-star  to 
deepen  the  estrangement  between  the 
Nobles.  Is  Larry  really  so  dazzled  by 
Elise  that  Mary  has  cause  to  know  real 
despair  for  the  first  time?    4  P.M.,  NBC. 

THE  BRIGHTER  BAY  Ever  since  Rev- 
erend Dennis  first  heard  his  daughter 
Althea  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  Blake 
Hamilton,  he  realized  the  eminent  psychia- 
trist was  more  than  a  doctor  to  her.  But 
what  will  result  from  Althea's  trip  to  see 
Blake — accompanied  by  Patsy?  The  whole 
Dennis  family  may  be  affected  by  what 
Blake  tells  Althea.  And  some  of  them 
may  be  affected  unexpectedly  by  young 
Dr.  Randy  Hamilton,  Blake's  debonair 
brother.    2:45  P.M.,  CBS. 

FRONT  PAGE  FARRELL  Reporter 
David  Farrell  and  his  wife  Sally  work  as 
a  team  on  the  cases  to  which  David  is 
assigned  by  his  paper,  but  recently  they 
encountered  a  criminal  of  such  ingenuity 
that  despite  their  practiced  teamwork 
they  found  themselves  developing  different 
ideas  about  the  murderer.  Sally  was  so 
sure  of  her  solution  that  when  David  final- 
ly made  his  accusation — and  proved  it — 
she  almost  couldn't  believe  he  was  right. 
5:15  P.M.,  NBC. 

THE  GUIBING  EIGHT  Has  Janet 
Johnson  lost  her  fight  to  win  Dr.  Dick 
Grant?  Though  things  may  never  be  the 
same  between  Dick  and  his  wife  Kathy, 
is  it  possible  that  some  of  the  warnings 


against  Janet  have  affected  Dick  more 
than  he  admits?  His  roommate  Dr.  Kelly, 
who  prides  himself  on  his  realistic  view 
of  women,  has  been  especially  frank 
about  Janet — but  what  about  Dr.  Kelly 
himself  and  Dick's  cousin,  Peggy  Regan? 
12:45  P.M.,  CBS-TV;  1:45  P.M.,  CBS. 

HAWKINS  FALLS  Lona  Drewer  was 
aware  that  the  success  of  her  marriage  to 
Dr.  Floyd  Corey  would  depend  on  how 
they  faced  some  of  the  peculiar  problems 
each  of  them  brought  to  it.  She  knew  her 
young  son  Roy,  though  he  liked  Floyd, 
would  find  it  difficult  to  accept  a  step- 
father. One  of  the  serious  tests  of  the 
Coreys'  marriage  is  the  way  they  will 
handle  Roy's  disturbances,  which  take  a 
surprising  form.    11  A.M.,  NBC-TV. 

HILLTOP  HOUSE  As  supervisor  of  an 
orphanage,  Julie  Nixon  has  handled  many 
tragic  cases,  but  rarely  has  she  encoun- 
tered a  child  with  a  better  reason  for 
being  disturbed  than  young  Terry  Wallace. 
Victim  of  a  broken  marriage,  Terry's  be- 
havior is  such  a  real  threat  to  her  mother's 
health  that  her  new  stepfather  refuses  to 
keep  her.  Will  Julie  sort  out  the  rights 
and  wrongs  before  Terry  finds  her  own 
desperate  answer?    3  P.M.,  CBS. 

JUST  PLAIN  BILL  As  the  beloved 
barber  of  Hartville,  Bill  Davidson  has 
built  his  life  on  a  foundation  of  love,  serv- 
ice and  understanding.  Now  he  faces  the 
tragic  betrayal  of  all  his  hopes  as  he  finds 
himself  unable  to  help  those  he  loves  most 
in  the  world,  and  as  his  efforts  to  do  what 
he  knows  to  be  right  are  turned  against 
him.  Will  it  be  Bill's  daughter  Nancy  who 
finally  shows  him  where  the  fault  lies? 
5  P.M.,  NBC. 

LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  There  is 
no  question  that  Chichi  married  a  stubborn 
young  man  when  she  became  Mrs.  Mac 
Roberts.  Dr.  Mac  has  his  own  ideas  about 
handling  the  shady  doctor  who  suddenly 
creeps  out  of  his  family's  past  to  threaten 
both  him  and  his  brother,  detective  Craig 
Roberts.  Will  he  be  forced  to  admit  that 
Craig  was  right  when  he  is  finally  caught 
in  the  trap  set  by  Mason?  It  might  be 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


fl&W  I  a  shampoo  that 
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Si/tew*1"*1' 

So  alluring— so  enchanting  .  .  .  this  silken  shimmer  for  your  hair! 

Just  one  shampoo  with  New  Drene  and  your  hair — 

yes,  yours— will  shine  like  silk,  feel  like  silk,  act  like  silk! 


This  is  a  flewTM&ie  formula - 


so  Mild  you  could 
shampoo  every  day! 


/KB  ft  a  product  °f 


PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


INFORMATION  BOOTH 


Texas  Philosopher 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  give  me  some  sidelights  on 
that  fine  chap,  John  Henry  Faulk,  who  is 
heard  on  CBS  daily  at  5:05  P.M.?  He 
gives  out  with  such  a  nice,  homespun  phi- 
losophy. 

A.F.S.,   Bayport,  N.   Y. 

The  star  of  the  John  Henry  Faulk  Show 
was  born  in  Austin.  Texas,  in  August,  1913, 
and  later  received  three  degrees — B.A.. 
M.A.  and  Ph.D. — from  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  began  his  famous  collection 
of  folklore  while  studying  under  a  fellow- 
ship at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  con- 
tinued it  in  Texas.  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  as  an  English  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  His  lectures  were  spiced 
with  the  colloquialisms,  regional  anecdotes, 
and  frontier  hum6*r  which  now  mark  his 
show  .  .  .  During  World  War  II.  John 
joined  the  Merchant  Marine,  later  served 
as  an  American  Red  Cross  Field  Director 
in  the  Middle  East,  then  returned  to  the 
States  to  enlist  in  the  Army.  He  joined 
CBS  Radio  in  1946.  John  is  married  to 
the  former  Lynn  Smith,  a  New  Yorker, 
and  reports  that  their  three  children — 
Johanna.  Evelyn  and  Frank  Dobie — "are 
developing  Yankee  accents  real  bad." 

Guy  Madison 

Dear  Editor: 

I  am  a  fan  of  Guy  Madison  and  wonder 
if  you  could  tell  me  where  to  write  for  a 
picture  of  him?  Would  you  also  print 
some   information  about  his  life? 

E.H.,   Destrehan,   La. 

Born  in  Bakersfield,  California,  the  hand- 
some six-footer  who  plays  the  famous  peace 
officer  of  the  Old  West  on  TV's  Wild  Bill 
Hickok  stumbled  into  an  acting  career 
while  on  leave  from  the  Navy.     Guy  was 

John  Henry  Faulk 


Guy  Madison 


noticed  by  Selznick  studio  officials  and, 
without  an  audition  or  screen  test,  had  a 
special  scene  written  for  him  for  the  film 
"Since  You  Went  Away."  Afraid  of  teas- 
ing by  his  shipmates.  Guy  didn't  even  men- 
tion his  picture  when  he  returned  to  the 
Navy.  But  fans  all  over  the  country  wrote 
to  the  studio  to  ask  about  him.  and  Guy 
found  a  career  waiting  for  him  when  he 
was  discharged  from  the  service.  Later, 
when  the  studio  let  his  contract  lapse. 
Guy — who  had  been  hard  at  work  to  im- 
prove his  acting — teamed  up  with  Andy 
Devine  for  their  present  Wild  West  radio 
and  TV  series.  Here  again,  audience  re- 
sponse made  Hollywood  studios  sit  up  and 
notice  Guy.  and  he  is  once  more  making 
films — this  time  as  a  Western  hero  instead 
of  a  "cute  sailor."  For  a  picture,  write 
him  c/o  Wm.  F.  Broidy  Productions.  Inc.. 
5545   Sunset   Blvd..   Hollywood   28,   Calif. 

Matinee   Idol 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  know  something  about 
James  Meighan,  the  actor  who  plays  Larry 
Noble  in  Backstage  Wife.  Where  can  I 
send  fan  mail  to  him? 

L.G.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Before  his  first  acting  stint  as  Billy 
Wiggs  in  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch,"  James  Meighan  attended  Staunton 
Military  Academy,  won  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  at  Pittsburgh's  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  studied  painting 
in  Paris  and  scenic  designing  in  New 
York.  He  settled  on  an  acting  career  be- 
cause of  his  admiration  for  two  men:  his 
famous  screen-actor  uncle,  the  late  Thomas 
Meighan  and  John  Barrymore.  James 
has  played  in  the  theater  opposite  such 
stars  as  Ethel  Barrymore,  Jane  Cowl,  and 
Alice  Brady.  Since  his  entry  into  radio  in 
1931,  his  roles  have  ranged  from  the  Chi- 


nese detective,  Charlie  Chan,  to  leading 
man  in  Helen  Hayes'  Bambi  series,  to  mati- 
nee idol  Larry  Noble  in  Backstage  Wife. 
James  lives  on  Long  Island,  where  his  hob- 
bies include  painting,  boxing,  sculpturing, 
and  swimming.  You  can  address  fan  mail 
to  him  c/o  Backstage  Wife,  NBC,  30  Rock- 
efeller Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A   Free  Lance 

Dear  Editor: 

I  have  noticed  and  enjoyed  Arthur  Franz 
on  several  television  programs.  Could  you 
tell  me  about  him  and  print  a  picture  of 
him?  Is  he  married?  Has  he  ever  been 
in  movies?  C.L.M.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Arthur  Franz,  who  has  guest-starred  on 
Ford  Theater,  as  well  as  on  Kraft  Theater, 
Robert  Montgomery  Presents  and  Who 
Said  That?,  hails  from  Perth  Amboy,  New 
Jersey,  and  is  married  to  a  homestate  gal, 
actress  Adele  Longmire.  They  have  a 
three-year-old  daughter,  Melissa.  Now 
an  up-and-coming  actor  in  television  and 
motion  pictures,  Arthur  played  bit  parts  on 
Broadway  for  eight  years,  working  in  a 
"one-arm"  lunchroom  when  parts  were 
scarce  and  salaries  low.  His  first  leading 
screen  role  was  in  Stanley  Kramer's  "The 
Sniper."  Then,  without  waiting  for  the 
critics'  reviews  or  the  public's  reaction, 
Arthur  was  immediately  chosen  to  star  in 
"Rainbow  Round  My  Shoulder"  and  "Eight 
Iron  Men."  Now  thirty-four,  Arthur  has 
also  done  radio  work,  and  played  Stanley 
Kowalski  in  a  nine-monih  Australian  tour 
of  "Streetcar  Named  Desire" 

Double  Doctor 

Dear  Editor: 

I  have  been  watching  The  Guiding  Light 

on  TV  and  enjoy  it  very  much.    Could  you 

tell   me    who    plays    Dr.    Keeler?     Would 

you  print  a  picture  of  him  and  also  tell 

{Continued  on  page  13) 


Arthur  Franz 


Tangee's  newest  lipstick  shade — BRIGHT   X  CLEAR 
is  the  brightest,  clearest,  most  dazzling  red 

on  record.  It  is  exactly  the  color  and  lipstick 
America's  leading  beauty  authorities  say  smart  women 
should  wear.  And  —  exciting  miracle! — here 
is  an  indelible-type  lipstick  that  actually 

stays  BRIGHT   X  CLEAR  for  hours  and 
hours.  It  will  not  dry  your  lips  .  .  .  will  not  go 

dull  and  lifeless  even  after  blotting.  So  start 
your  BRIGHT  'N  CLEAR  future  today! 


PEESEXTS 


BRIGHT*  CLEAR 
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BRECK  CREAM  TREATMENT  WITH  LIPICIL*     ■    A 
NEW  WAY  TO  MAKE  HAIR  SOFT  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

1  Breck  Cream  Treatment  offers  a  new  and  easy  way  to 
make  dry  or  damaged  hair  soft,  shining  and  manageable. 

2  In  addition  to  lanolin,  Breck  Cream  Treatment  contains 
Lipicil*,  an  ingredient  which  aids  in  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  hair  dryness,  dandruff  and  hard  to  manage  hair. 

3  Breck  Cream  Treatment  with  Lipicil*  is  easy  to  use.  After 
your  shampoo,  massage  onto  the  hair  and  scalp.  Rinse  and 
set.  Your  hair  will  be  lustrous  and  as  beautiful  as  a  bride's. 

*Lipicil  is  the  Breck  trade  name  for  a  stabilized  lipide  complex. 
Breck  Cream  Treatment  with  Lipicil  is  available  at   Beauty   Shops    and   wherever   cosmetics   are   sold. 
UFACTURING  CHEMISTS         •         SPRINGFIELD         }         MASSACHUSETTS 

GO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  OTTAWA  CANADA 


Information   Booth 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


me  where  I  can  write  to  him? 

A.J.S.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Melville  Ruick,  who  plays  Dr.  Keeler 
on  CBS-TV's  The  Guiding  high/,  also 
plays  Dr.  Barton  Crane  on  CBS  Radio's 
City  Hospital  .  .  .  The  popular  "hospital" 
star  entered  show  business  as  a  violinist  in 
a  stage  band,  then  switched  to  acting  in 
1929.  An  Air  Force  officer  in  both  World 
Wars  I  and  II,  he  is  now  married  to  Claire 
Niesen,  who  stars  as  Mary  Noble  in  Back- 
stage Wife.  His  daughter,  Barbara  Ruick, 
plays  Dennis  Day's  girl  friend  on  the 
RCA  Victor  Show.  Mr.  Ruick,  who  comes 
from  Boise,  Idaho,  now  lives  in  Forest 
Hills,  New  York.  You -can  write  to  him  c/o 
CBS,  485  Madison  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Portia's  On  TV 

Dear. Editor: 

Please  tell  me  whatever  became  of  Por- 
tia Faces  Life.  /  haven't  heard  the  pro- 
gram for  some  time  now  and  I  wonder  if 
it  is  still  on  radio.        W.G.,  McGehee,  Ark. 

Early  in  April,  the  long-time  radio  fa- 
vorite Portia  Faces  Life  began  as  a  daytime 
television  drama  and  can  be  seen  Monday 
through  Friday  at  1:15  P.M.,  EST  over 
CBS-TV.  Frances  Reid  plays  Portia,  and 
Bartlett  Robinson  plays  the  same  role  he 
did  on  radio  as  her  husband  Walter. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
Radio-TV  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer,  if  we  can, 
provided  your  question  is  of  general  in- 
terest. Answers  will  appear  in  this  column 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter,  and  specify  whether  your  question 
concerns  radio  or  TV. 


Melville  Ruick 


fTZr 


L/enise  Darcel 


soon  to  be  seen  co-starring  in  the  Hecht-Lancaster  pro- 
duction "Vera  Cruz"  says  .  .  .  "No  other  girdle  at 
any  price  gives  me  the  support,  comfort  and  freedom 
of  an  invisible  Playtex  Girdle.'" 


Hollywood 

Stars 
Recommend 

PLAYTEX 

Living  Girdles 

Hollywood  stars  can  afford  any  girdle— and  still  they 
insist  on  Playtex/  Why?  Because  no  girdle  does  as 
much  for  your  figure  or  fashions  as  invisible  Playtex. 

Playtex  slims,  trims  and  smooths  away  inches  — 
without  a  seam,  stitch  or  bone/  It's  all  latex— absolutely 
invisible  under  the  sleekest  sheaths,  skirts,  slacks. 

Washes  in  seconds— pats  dry  with  a  towel/  At  depart- 
ment stores  and  better  specialty  shops  everywhere. 


playtex®  Living®  girdle  (with  garters)  ....  $3.95 
playtex  Living  panty  girdle  (with  garters)  .  .  .  3.95 
playtex  Living  panty  brief  (without  garters)     .    .      3.50 

playtex  Fabric  Lined  girdle 5.95 

playtex  Magic-Controller*      .    . 7.95 

Extra-large  sizes,  slightly  higher 

•U.S.A.  and  Foreign  Patents  Pending       (Prices  slightly  higher  outside  U.S.A.) 

:  1954     International  Latex  Corporation  .  .  .  PLAYTEX  PARK  .  .  .  Dover  Del; 
In  Canada:  Playtex  Ltd PLAYTEX  PARK.  .  .  Arnprior,  Ont. 


PLAYTEX  .  .  . 

known 

everywhere 

as  the 

girdle 

in  the 

SUM 

tube. 
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In  one  of  Hollywood's  most  lavish  ceremonies,  Jack  Benny  gave  his  daughter 
Joan  in  marriage  to  Seth  Baker.  Here,  the  father  of  the  bride  beams  as  Frank 
Sinatra,    one    of   the    host    of   celebrity-guests,    congratulates   the    newlyweds. 


what's  new  from  Coast 


Actress  Janis   Paige  approves  as   Radio-TV   Mirrors   Editor-in-Chief,    Fred 
Sammis,  presents  Bob  Hope  with  this  yearns  Award  for  favorite  radio  comedian. 


By  JILL  WARDEN 

One  of  the  most  popular  day- 
time radio  serials  of  a  few 
years  ago,  Portia  Faces  Life,  is 
back — this  time  on  television  as  a 
regular  Monday  through  Friday 
drama  series  on  CBS-TV.  Frances 
Reid  stars  as  Portia  and  Bartlett 
Robinson  portrays  her  husband, 
Walter.  Robinson  played  the  role 
in  the  radio  version,  opposite  Lu- 
cille Wall.  Mona  Kent,  who  wrote 
the  original  series  on  radio,  is  also 
scripting  the  tele-version.  .  .  .  An- 
other new  show  on  CBS-TV's 
schedule  is  a  situation  comedy 
called  That's  My  Boy,  starring  Eddie 
Mayehoff  and  seen  Saturday  nights. 
It*s  the  story  of  an  ex-college  ath- 
lete whose  son  shows  no  desire  to 
emulate  his  father's  athletic  feats. 
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shop  at  New  York's  famed  Harwyn  Club. 


Reader's  Digest 
Reports  • 

QNIY  NEW  COLGATE  DENTA1  CREAM 

with  Miracle  Anti- Enzyme  Ingredient  GARDOL 

HAS  THE  CUNICA1  PROOF! 

( Proof  that  Brings  New  Hope  to  Millions  for  LIFETIME  PROTECTION  AGAINST  TOOTH  DECAY ) 

5  QUICK  FACTS  FROM 
THE  READERS  DIGEST  ARTICLE 

What  About  Anti-Enzyme  Toothpastes?"  December,  1953 

Reader'S  DigeSt     enzyme  torthpas^ingredient 
tested  was  developed  in  the  Colgate  laboratories. 

It's  Colgate's  miracle  ingredient  Gardol  (Sodium  N-Lauroyl  \ 
Sorcosinate)— found  in  no  other  leading  toothpaste! 


to  Coast 


says— One    of    the    foremost 

dental  authorities  in  the  world 

proved  that  this  ingredient  binds  itself  effectively  to .the  teeth 

-holds,  acid  formation  below  the  decay  level  in  95  per  cent 

of  cases  tested. 


Reader's  Digest 

■  .1  _*  *■_»_   :.-.A^icint  Kin 


Unlike  ordinary  toothpaste  ingredients,  effective  only  for 
minutes,  this  protection  won't  rinse  off-wont  wear  off-  J 
all  day  or  all  night! 


Reader's  Digest 


Mayehoff  plays  "Jarring  Jack" 
Jackson;  Gil  Stratton,  Jr.  is  his 
teen -aged  son;  and  veteran  movie 
actress  Rochelle  Hudson  plays  the 
mother  role. 

Happy  news  for  golf  fans:  NBC 
is  planning  a  thorough  coverage  of 
the  National  Open  Golf  Tourna- 
ment which  will  be  played  at  the 
Baltusrol  Club  in  New  Jersey  on 
June  17,  18  and  19.  Two  of  the  net- 
work's topnotch  sports  commenta- 
tors, Lindsey  Nelson  and  Joe  Hasel, 
will  cover  the  proceedings,  on 
both  radio  and  television.  This 
classic,  which  has  never  been  tele- 
cast before,  consists  of  two  18-hole 
rounds  and  a  gruelling  36-hole  final. 
The '  reporting  of  it  will  be  dis- 
tinguished (Continued  on  page  16) 


says  — Even   12  hours  after 
brushing,  this  new  Colgate 

anti-enzyme  discovery  continues  to  guard  against  the  enzymes 
that  cause  tooth  decay. 

/  Thus,  regular  morning  and  night  use  guards  against  decay-  \ 
(   causing  enzymes  every  minute  of  the  day  and  n.ght!  / 

Tfc  1        1      lVw?«^f     says— In  full-year  clinical  tests, 

ReaderS  DlgeSt  supervised  by  leading  dental 
authorities-4  out  of  S^of  the  people  who  used  New  Colgate  s 
with  Gardol  developed  no  new  cav.ties  at  all. 

Distinguished  dentists  examined  this  evidence  and  agreed 
/-New  Colgate's  with  Gardol  gives  the  surest  protects  \ 
\  against  decay  ever  offered  by  any  toothpaste!  / 

Reader's  Digest  s^lX^TKfiSl 

with  clinical  proof  of  its  effectiveness  in  actually  reducingthe 
formation  of  new  cavities. 


NOW!  NEW  COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 

CONTAINS  GARDOL 
(*SODIUM  N-LAUROYL  SARCOSINATE) 


Fo 


W  LIFETIME  PROTECTION  AGAINST  TOOTH-DECAY  ENZYMES 
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Kathy  Godfrey  and  Phyllis  Benson  tall 


In  one  of  Hollywood's  most  lavish  ceremonies,  Jack  Benny  gave  his  daughter 
Joan  in  marriage  to  Seth  Baker.  Here,  the  father  of  the  bride  beams  as  Frank 
Sinatra,    one   of   the   host   of   celebrity-guests,    congratulates   the    newlyweds. 


what's  new  from  Coast 


Actreis  Janis   Paige  approves  as   Raoio-TV   Mirror's   Editor-in-Chief,   Fred 
Sammis.  presents  Bob  Hope  with  this  yearS  Award  for  fovorite  radio  comedian. 


By  JILL  WARB.EN 

One  of  the  most  popular  day- 
time radio  serials  of  a  few 
years  ago,  Portia  Faces  Life,  is 
back — this  time  on  television  as  a 
regular  Monday  through  Friday 
drama  series  on  CBS-TV.  Frances 
Reid  stars  as  Portia  and  Bartlett 
Robinson  portrays  her  husband, 
Walter.  Robinson  played  the  role 
in  the  radio  version,  opposite  Lu- 
cille Wall.  Mona  Kent,  who  wrote 
the  original  series  on  radio,  is  also 
scripting  the  tele-version.  .  .  ■  An" 
other  new  show  on  CBS-TVs 
schedule  is  a  situation  comedy 
called  That's  My  Boy,  starring  Eddie 
Mayehoff  and  seen  Saturday  nights. 
It's  the  story  of  an  ex-college  ath- 
lete whose  son  shows  no  desire  to 
emulate  his  father's  athletic  feats. 


to  Coast 


Mayehoff  plays  "Jarring  Jack" 
Jackson;  Gil  Stratton,  Jr.  is  his 
teen-aged  son;  and  veteran  movie 
actress  Rochelle  Hudson  plays  the 
mother  role. 

Happy  news  for  golf  fans:  NBC 
is  planning  5  thorough  coverage  of 
the  National  Open  Golf  Tourna- 
ment which  will  be  played  at  the 
Baltusro!  Club  in  New  Jersey  on 
June  17,  18  and  19.  Two  of  the  net- 
work's topnotch  sports  commenta- 
tors, Lindsey  Nelson  and  Joe  Hasel, 
will  cover  the  proceedings,  on 
°oth  radio  and  television.  This 
classic,  which  has  never  been  tele- 
cast before,  consists  of  two  18-hole 
rounds  and  a  gruelling  36-hole  final. 
the  reporting  of  it  will  be  dis- 
hnguished  (Continued  on  page  16) 


Reader's  Digest 
Reports: 

ONff  NEW  COUSATE  DENTAL  CREAM 

"™  M,racle  Anti-Enzyme  Ingredient  GARDOL' 

,    HASTHECUNICALPROOF! 


5  QUICK  FACTS  FROM 
THE  READERS  DIGEST  ARTICLE 

"What  About  Anti-Enzyme  Toothpastes?"  December,  1953 

1.  Readers  Digest  ,n.yme  'o^lo'i"*^"*** 

tatted  was  developed  in  the  Colgate  laboratories. 

/  It's  Colgate's  miracle  ingredient  Gordol  (Sodium  N-louroyl  \ 
\  Sorcosinate)— found  in  no  other  leading  loothpatlel  / 

?    Reader's  Digest  3LJ&i.tJ£33 

proved  thai  Ihi.  ingredient  bind.  ..Ml.  effectively  J. ..he  le*h 
-hold.,  acid  formation  below  Ihe  de«ay  level  in  93  per  cent 
of  case,  tested. 
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/  Thus,  regular  morning  and  nigh,  use  guard,  against  decay  \ 
(causing  enzyme,  every  minute  of  .he  day  and  n,,h  I 
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NOW!  NEW  COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 

CONTAINS  GARDOL 
(•SODIUM  NLAUROYL  SAftCOSINATE) 


For  LIFETIME  PROTEOION  AGAINST  TOOTH-DECAY  ENZYMES 


Ojm 

your  hair  a  ^ 
lanolin  lift ! 


Give  your  hair  twice 
the  twinkle  with  the 
shampoo  containing 
twice  as  much  lanolin 


Lanolin  Lotion  Shampoo  irom  29* 
Lanolin  Creme  Shampoo  from  49* 


lanolin 

lotion 

Jnampoo 

LANOLIN 


lanolin 
shampoo 


What's  New  from  Coast  to  Coast 


(Continued   from  page   15) 
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by  the  utilization  of  NBC's  Cadillac 
Mobile  Unit  to  afford  viewers  unprece- 
dented coverage  of  the  action.  Tele- 
casting of  golf  tournaments  in  the  past 
has  been  somewhat  limited  by  fixed 
camera  positions.  But  the  mobile  unit, 
known  as  the  "Traveling  Eye,"  con- 
tains two  camera  turrets  and  nearly  a 
ton  of  equipment,  including  its  own 
electric  generator.  So  the  viewer  will 
be  able  to  follow  every  dramatic,  ex- 
citing play  of  this  famous  sporting 
event. 

After  twenty  years  on  the  air,  Mary 
Margaret  McBride  is  giving  up  radio. 
She  has  resigned  from  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company  as  of  May  15, 
with  some  15,000  broadcasts  behind  her. 
Miss  McBride  says  she  plans  to  take  a 
four-month  vacation,  her  first  ex- 
tended rest  in  two  decades,  and  then 
prepare  a  television  show  which  she 
hopes  to  have  scheduled  on  one  of  the 
networks  about  September.  It  will  be 
virtually  the  same  format  as  her  very 
popular  radio  program. 

Maestro  Arturo  Toscanini  is  also  said 
to  be  retiring,  at  least  in  this  country. 
After  his  Sunday,  April  4,  broadcast 
with  the  NBC  Symphony,  which  orig- 
inated in  Carnegie  Hall,  Mr.  Toscanini 
made  plans  to  return  to  his  native  Italy, 


telling  friends  it  would  be  his  last  trip 
home.  However,  should  he  change  his 
mind,  NBC  is  ready  to  sign  him  to  an- 
other year's  contract.  The  maestro  was 
eighty-seven  years  old  on  his  most  re- 
cent birthday  this  past  March. 

It  looks  like  Dr.  Christian  will  be- 
come a  television  reality  this  fall.  There 
was  such  a  furor  when  this  popular 
radio  show  went  off  the  air  after  six- 
teen years  of  broadcasting!  A  pilot 
film  for  a  proposed  video  series  has 
been  made,  starring,  of  course,  Jean 
Hersholt  as  Dr.  Christian,  with  Rose- 
mary DeCamp  playing  her  familiar  role 
of  Judy  Price.  The  little  town  of 
Stonybrook,  Long  Island,  about  100 
miles  from  New  York,  was  chosen  as 
the  spot  for  .the  exterior  scenes  of  the 
film  because  the  producers  felt  it  was 
most  like  River's  End.  The  interior 
scenes  have  been  made  in  Hollywood. 
Earl  Hamner,  one  of  the  grand  prize 
winners  in  the  Dr.  Christian  script- 
writing  contest,  did  the  script  for  the 
first  film. 

The  next  March  Of  Medicine  show 
will  be  televised  Thursday,  May  27, 
over  NBC-TV.  This  highly  interesting 
and  educational  show  is  produced  in 
Chicago,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.   Martin 


Kane,  Private  Eye  will  not  be  seen  for 
that  one  night. 

This  'n'  That: 

Pat  Buttram,  the  popular  TV  cowboy 
actor,  and  his  wife,  movie  actress  Sheila 
Ryan,  are  lullabying  a  baby  girl,  born 
in  Hollywood. 

June  Graham,  Betty  Furness'  "ice- 
box understudy"  will  soon  be  a  bride. 
She  will  say  her  "I  do's"  to  actor 
Frankie  Thomas,  star  of  the  Tom  Cor- 
bett,  Space  Cadet  show. 

Three  Steps  To  Heaven,  the  daytime 
TV  serial,  seen  Monday  through  Friday 
on  NBC-TV,  has  two  new  leads.  Diana 
Douglas  has  taken  over  the  role  of 
Poco  Thurmond,  replacing  Phyllis  Hill, 
and  Mark  Roberts  is  the  new  Bill  Mor- 
gan. 

Bill  Cullen's  radio  and  television  jobs 
truly  keep  him  hopping,  and  that's  no 
gag.  Each  week,  after  his  Eastern 
shows,  I've  Got  A  Secret  and  Walk  A 
Mile,  he  hops  a  plane  for  Hollywood 
to  be  on  tap  for  his  emcee  job  on  Place 
The  Face,  which  originates  on  the 
Coast.  By  the  time  this  broadcasting 
season  is  ended,  Bill  will  have  logged 
250,000  air  miles!  And  then  he  hopes 
to  have  a  li  time  to  fly  his  own 
plane.  He  is  a  licensed  pilot,  with  5000 
hours'  flying  time  to  his  credit. 

Jo  Stafford's  television  show  zoomed 
to  such  a  high  rating  that  CBS-TV  is 
now  trying  to  find  time  on  the  network 
schedule  so  she  can  be  seen  and  heard 
twice  a  week  instead  of  once. 

Liberace  is  just  about  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  show  business  today,  if 
the  way  he  breaks  records  on  his  per- 
sonal appearance  tours  is  any  indica- 
tion. He  is  scheduled  to  appear  as  a 
solo  attraction  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den in  New  York  on  May  26.  Execu- 
tives at  the  world-famous  arena  expect 
Liberace's  appearance  to  be  a  complete 
sell-out. 

Ronny  Graham,  the  talented  star  of 
the  movie  and  stage  revue,  "New 
Faces,"  is  just  about  set  for  his  own 
comedy  show  on  TV  this  fall. 

Roxanne,  the  beautiful  blonde  on 
Beat  The  Clock,  has  become  a  bride. 
She  married  Tom  Roddy,  a  non-pro- 
fessional, who  was  her  boy  friend  when 
she  was  in  high  school  back  in  her 
hometown  of  Minneapolis. 

Betty  Furness  has  found  herself  a 
new  Park  Avenue  apartment  in  Man- 
hattan and  she  has  chosen  Hollywood's 
Don  Loper  to  decorate  it.  With  his 
talent  for  design  and  decor,  it  should  be 
the  end!  Betty,  by  the  way,  is  still 
dating  Dave  Garroway. 

Ella  Raines'  new  television  film 
series,  Janet  Dean,  Registered  Nurse, 
has  been  very  well  received  all  over 
the  country.  Ella  is  particularly  pleased 
that  the  American  Nurses  Association 
and  the  National  League  for  Nursing 
have  both  given  their  official  endorse- 
ment to  the  program.  Incidentally,  Ella 
says  the  reason  she  looked  so  "fat"  in 
the  first  few  programs  is  because  she 
was  expecting  her  second  baby  when 
she  started  work  on  the  series.  That 
explains  her  "sudden"  loss  of  weight 
in  the  ensuing  films.  Ella  has  no  plans 
for    returning    to    Hollywood    or    the 


movies  and  has  settled  permanently  in 
New  York  with  her  husband,  jet  ace 
Colonel  Robin  Olds,  and  their  two  little 
girls. 

Patti  Page  has  been  signed  by  Co- 
lumbia Pictures  to  appear  in  a  special 
single -reel  film  which  will  be  shown 
as  a  prologue  to  the  Jennifer  Jones- 
Montgomery  Clift  movie,  "Indiscretion 
of  an  American  Wife."  The  purpose  is 
to  set  a  thematic  mood  for  the  picture, 
and  Patti  will  sing  two  songs:  "Autumn 
in  Rome,"  and  "Indiscretion." 

Jaye  P.  Morgan,  the  blonde  song- 
stress on  Robert  Q.  Lewis'  shows,  is 
getting  married  any  minute  to  her 
long-time  romance,  actor  Michael 
Baiano.  On  the  June  wedding  sched- 
ule is  the  marriage  of  Rosemary  Rice, 
who  plays  Katrin  on  Mama,  to  Lucian 
B.  Taylor,  a  non-professional. 

Mulling    the    Mail: 

Miss  A.  J.,  Dallas,  Texas:  You  are 
right.  Ruth  Gilbert,  the  comedienne 
who  plays  Milton  Berle's  secretary, 
Max,  is  married,  and  has  been  since 
last  September.  However,  she  kept  it 
a  secret  until  after  Milton  and  Ruth 
Cosgrove  were  wed.  When  asked  why, 
she  replied,  "Because  I  didn't  want  to 
step  on  Milton's  lines."  .  .  .  Mr.  M.  Y., 
Pontiac,  Michigan:  Audrey  Totter,  who 
was  the  original  Millie  on  the  Meet 
Millie  radio  show,  has  not  retired  per- 
manently from  show  business.  But  she 
is  on  the  temporarily  inactive  list  be- 
cause she  and  her  husband,  Dr.  Leo 
Fred,  are  expecting  their  first  baby  in 
June.  She  is  living  in  Hollywood.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  L.  B.,  Chicago,  Illinois:  Irene 
Dunne  is  a  devoutly  religious  person 
in  her  personal  life,  and  at  the  moment 
she  is  working  on  a  religious  series  to 
be  done  on  television,  possibly  in  the 
fall.  .  .  .  To  all  of  you  who  wrote  asking 
for  the  exact  names  of  the  Chordettes, 
the  popular  vocal  quartette  now  heard 
and  seen  with  Robert  Q.  Lewis:  The 
original  group  was:  Virginia  Osborn, 
Dorothy  Schwartz,  Carol  Hagedorn, 
and  Janet  Ertel.  Virginia  Osborn  is 
married  to  Thomas  Lockard,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mariners  Quartet,  and  is  no 
longer  singing  professionally.  Dorothy 
Schwartz  is  also  retired.  The  present 
group  consists  of:  Carol  Bushman 
(formerly  Hagedorn),  Janet  Ertel, 
Lynn  Evans  and  Margie  Latzko.  Hope 
this  straightens  things  out  for  every- 
one. .  .  .  Mrs.  C.  O'C,  Ithaca,  New 
York:  Walter  Woolf  King,  who  has  his 
own  show  over  WABD,  the  key  station 
in  New  York  of  the  Du  Mont  TV  Net- 
work, is  the  same  man  you  remember 
from  early  Shubert  musicals  on  Broad- 
way years  ago.  He  also  appeared  in  the 
movies  during  the  Thirties,  and  on 
radio,  then  gave  it  up  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful actor's  agent  in  Hollywood.  But 
now  he  is  back  in  show  business  again 
on  the  performing  side  of  the  camera. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  A.  P.,  Clifton,  New  Jersey: 
The  brooch  worn  by  Lurene  Tuttle  in 
the  Life  With  Father  TV  show  is  actu- 
ally not  a  prop.  It  is  the  original  one 
that  Father  Day  (Clarence,  Sr.)  gave 
Mother  Day  (Vinnie)  in  1880.  And 
CBS  assures  me  it  is  "real  diamonds." 
(Continued    on    page    20) 
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MIRACLE    STRETCH.' 

No  other  baby  parity  has  it. 
Let  your  own  hand  prove  it. 


P  YOUR  BABY  "SOCIALLY  ACCEPTABLE"* 

IN   PLAYTEX®  BABY  PANTS 
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See  how  the  Baby-in-Motion  picture  (on  top)  proves  that  Playtex  Pants  — and 
only  Playtex  Pants  —  can  shield  baby  with  such  complete  comfort  and  provide 
such  practical  and  gentle  protection.  Stitchless,  seamless,  longer  lasting.  Washes 
in    seconds.    No    wonder    more    mothers    buy   Playtex  than   any   other   make.' 
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Nine  figure-flattering  styles,  sizes 
32  to  44,  from  $12.98  to  $19.98, 
at  a  good  store  near  you,  or 
write  to  Surf  Togs,  1370  Broad- 
way, New  York  City  18.  In  Canada: 
Pedigree  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  6407 1 
Boyer  Street,  Montreal. 
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too  late — if  Chichi  weren't  such  a  fighter. 
3  P.M.,  NBC. 

LORENZO  JOKES  Lorenzo  is  helpless 
as  Phoebe  Larkins  and  her  mother  enmesh 
him  in  a  web  of  lies  with  seemingly  in- 
controvertible proof  of  his  marriage  to 
Phoebe.  But  Belle,  now  so  close  to  re- 
gaining her  husband,  refuses  to  admit  the 
possibility  that  Phoebe  can  ruin  their 
chance  to  reestablish  the  marriage  that 
once  brought  them  such  happiness.  Will 
Belle's  strength  and  faith  be  enough  to  de- 
feat the  Larkins'  plans?  5:30  P.M.,  NBC. 

LOVE  OF  LIFE  One  of  Meg  Harper's 
favorite  remarks  to  her  sister  is:  "You 
live  your  life,  Van,  and  I'll  live  mine."  But 
Vanessa  knows  all  too  well  that  the  reck- 
less, short-sighted  life  Meg  is  living  as  a 
close  associate  of  the  town's  gambling  king 
is  going  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  family  in 
trouble  no  matter  how  they  try  to  avoid 
it.  What  happens  when  Meg's  young  son 
Beany  accidentally  learns  something  too 
dangerous  to  know?  12:15  P.M.,  CBS-TV. 

MA  PERKINS  It's  out  in  the  open  now 
that  the  younger  folks — Fay  and  Tom  and 
Willy — don't  really  like  or  trust  Laura, 
the  girl  Billy  Pierce  has  picked  out  to 
marry.  Is  Ma  being  misled,  for  once,  by 
her  deep  faith  in  people?  Will  she  learn, 
as  trustee  of  the  huge  estate  Billy's  father 
named  her  to  administrate,  that  Laura 
doesn't  intend  to  be  controlled  or  guided 
by  anybody?    1:15  P.M.,  CBS. 

ONE  MAN'S  FAMILY  The  Barbour 
family,  with  its  many  children,  finds  itself 
rocked  with  teen-age  problems  complicated 
by  the  youngsters'  loyalties  to  one  an- 
other, which  make  it  difficult  for  Father 
and  Mother  Barbour  to  understand  just 
what  is  going  on.  The  children  can  al- 
ways rely  on  Mother  for  sympathy,  but 
Father  is  sometimes  too  ready  to  tell  them 
how  different  things  were  when  he  was  a 
boy.  Has  Father  Barbour  set  up  too  high 
a  standard?    10:30  A.M.,  NBC-TV. 

OUR  GAL  SUNDAY  Lord  Henry's 
aunt,  Mrs.  Sarah  Thornton,  sets  a  terrible 
trap  for  Sunday,  and  reveals  herself  as  an 
enemy  who  must  be  fought  with  her  own 
weapons.  How  is  Lord  Henry  affected  by 
Sarah's  introduction  of  the  man  from 
Sunday's  past?  To  what  dangerous  ex- 
pedients will  Sunday  have  to  resort  in 
order  to  save  her  marriage  from  this 
jealous,  frustrated  woman  who  blames 
Sunday  for  what  happened  to  her  son 
Ivor?    12:45  P.M.,  CBS. 

PEPPER  YOUNG'S  FAMILY  Pepper 
and  Linda  can't  help  wondering  why  Dr. 
Grayson  is  so  anxious  to  rent  their  farm- 
house, since — under  his  expert  guidance — 
drilling  for  the  oil  well  so  heavily  financed 
by  Dad  Young  has  started  on  the  edge  of 
the  property.  Why  should  Grayson  be 
interested  in  the  house?  Are  they  sus- 
picious only  because  they  both  instinc- 
tively disliked  Grayson  on  sight?  3:30 
P.M.,  NBC. 


PERRY  MASON  Kate  Beekman  is 
certainly  not  a  delinquent  girl,  but  her 
fierce  ambition  leads  her  into  a  situation 
where  she  becomes  Perry  Mason's  key  to 
the  truth  about  some  desperate  youngsters 
who  have  been  misled  into  delinquency. 
What  happens  to  Kate  as  Perry  stalks 
more  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  master 
criminal  who  conceals  himself  behind  a 
troupe  of  underlings?    12:15  P.M.,  CBS. 

PORTIA  FACES  LIFE  Portia,  the  wife 
of  Walter  Manning,  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren, has  no  reason  to  face  the  future 
doubtfully.  But  there  is  always  a  problem 
in  marriage  for  a  highly  trained,  talented 
woman  who  gives  up  her  career  for 
housewifely  activities.  Can  Portia  work 
out  a  successful  combination  of  marriage 
and  career?  Even  if  she  does,  will  Walter 
have  some  secret  reactions  that  he  him- 
self isn't  aware  of?    1:15  P.M.,  CBS-TV. 

THE  RIGRT  TO  HAPPINESS  Ever 
since  Miles  Nelson  entered  public  life  to 
become  governor  of  his  state,  Carolyn  has 
faced  the  prospect  of  losing  him  to  wily, 
determined  Annette  Thorpe.  Will  her 
marriage  be  saved  only  if  Miles  does  not 
win  another  chance  at  the  governorship? 
Or  has  Annette  done  her  work  so  well  that 
Carolyn  will  never  be  able  to  rebuild  the 
close  relationship  they  once  shared?  3:45 
P.M.,  NBC. 

ROAD  OF  LIFE  Between  his  domi- 
neering Aunt  Reggie  and  the  psychologi- 
cally disturbed  Sybil  Overton,  young  Dr. 
Johnny  Brent  faces  a  future  torn  to  rib- 
bons in  every  possible  way.  Can  his  fos- 
ter-father, Dr.  Jim  Brent,  convince  Johnny 
of  the  truth?  Or  will  Jim's  wife  Jocelyn 
find  a  woman's  way  to  cut  Sybil's  danger- 
ous claws  and  silence  Aunt  Reggie?  1 
P.M.,  CBS;  3:15  P.M.,  NBC. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  HELEN  TRENT 

Brett  Chapman  is  the  first  man  Helen 
Trent  has  been  attracted  to  since  her  hope- 
less love  for  Gil  Whitney  caused  her  to 
arm  herself  against  romance.  But  just  as 
Helen  realizes  her  new  interest  in  Brett, 
Gil  learns  that  he  may  at  last  be  able 
to  free  himself  from  his  fiercely  possessive 
wife.  What  will  happen  as  Helen  is  caught 
between  Brett's  confession  of  love  and 
Gil's  plea  that  she  remember  the  past? 
12:30  P.M.,  CBS. 

HOSEMARY  Rosemary  Roberts  is  in- 
creasingly fearful  that,  if  her  husband  Bill 
continues  to  take  a  casual  attitude  toward 
the  involvement  of  his  young  protege 
Lonny  with  the  scheming  Monica,  the 
whole  Boys  Club  plan  about  which  Bill  is 
so  eager  will  suffer.  But  Rosemary  has 
other  causes  for  concern  as  her  mother's 
health  comes  under  a  dreadful  shadow. 
What  are  the  results  of  Mrs.  Cotter's  seri- 
ous operation?    11:45  A.M.,  CBS. 

SEARCH  FOR  TOMORROW  With 
wealthy  Mrs.  Shotwell  and  Irene  Barron 
as  his  dupes,  Higbee's  plot  to  ruin  Arthur 
Tate  and  get  Joanne  Barron's  land  gains 


DIARY 


momentum.  Though  Arthur's  lawyer, 
Nathan  Walsh,  is  certain  the  woman  pos- 
ing as  Arthur's  long-missing  wife  Hazel  is 
actually  an  imposter,  he  doesn't  yet  know 
the  full  resources  of  his  adversaries.  Will 
"Hazel"  succeed  in  wrecking  Joanne's  and 
Arthur's  future?    12:30  P.M.,  CBS-TV. 

SECOND  MRS.  BURTON  After  months 
of  needless  confusion,  Marcia  and  Lou 
Archer  find  a  startlingly  obvious  solution 
to  their  romantic  problem — compromise! 
Once  more  they  make  dazzling  plans  for 
the  future  as  Marcia's  brother  Stan  makes 
plans  of  another  kind — plans  for  fighting 
the  competition  to  his  newspaper  as  clever 
Bill  Busoni  takes  over  the  opposition.  Is 
Terry  wise  to  conceal  her  opinion  of  Stan's 
new  managing  editor?   2  P.M.,  CBS. 

THE  SECRET  STORM  The  sudden 
death  of  his  wife  Ellen  rips  many  conceal- 
ing veils  from  the  family  life  of  Peter 
Ames,  revealing  the  weakness  already 
known  to  his  sister-in-law  Pauline — and  a 
possible  source  of  strength  which  she 
doesn't  yet  understand.  Will  Pauline  make 
Peter's  oldest  daughter  Susan  her  ally  in 
her  effort  to  take  over  Peter's  life?  How 
wiU  hot-tempered  Jerry  and  little  Amy 
react  to  their  loss?    4:15  P.M.,  CBS-TV. 

STELLA  DALLAS  Stella,  trying  desper- 
ately to  patch  up  her  daughter  Laurel's 
marriage  to  Dick  Grosvenor,  is  fighting 
Dick's  wily  mother,  who  has  always  hated 
her,  and  old  Ada  Dexter,  who  has  offered 
her  own  son,  Stanley  Warrick,  five  million 
dollars  the  day  Laurel  becomes  his  wife. 
Will  Mrs.  Grosvenor  convince  Dick  that 
there  is  a  guilty  friendship  between  Lau- 
rel and  Stanley?   4:15  P.M.,  NBC. 

f  HIS  IS  NORA  DRAKE  Fred  Molina 
is  unaware  that  his  sudden  tremendous 
value  to  the  syndicate  is  behind  the  tragic 
confusion  between  him  and  Nora.  He  does 
not  know  that  when  he  turns  to  Wyn 
Robinson,  after  Nora  rejects  him,  he  is 
playing  right  into  the  hands  of  Lee  King, 
who  intends  to  sacrifice  Fred,  Grace  Sear- 
gent,  and  Nora  herself  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  syndicate  head  Dan  Welch.  What 
happens  when  Nora  becomes  the  pawn  in 
Lee's  game?    2:30  P.M.,  CBS. 

THREE    STEPS    TO    HEAVEN    How 

far  can  a  girl  go  to  win  back  a  man  who 
may  no  longer  want  her?  Bill  Morgan's 
damaged  memory  has  disrupted  his  ro- 
mance with  model  Poco  Thurmond,  and 
she  has  been  warned  not  to  shock  him 
with  the  revelation  that  they  are  man  and 
wife.  But  Poco  is  willing  to  fight  Jenny 
Alden,  Bill's  own  uncertainty,  and  the 
complex  schemes  of  Vince  Bannister  if  her 
happiness  is  involved.  Is  she  mistaken 
about  where  her  happiness  really  lies? 
11:30  A.M.,  NBC-TV. 

VALIANT  LADV  When  Frank  Emer- 
son died,  his  youthful  widow  learned  some 
surprising  things  about  her  three  children 
— among  them,  how  unexpectedly  helpful 
Mickey  could  be,  especially  in  contrast  to 
nineteen-year-old  Diane's  instability.  Helen 
(Continued  on  page  91) 


She  has  a  tremendous 
beauty  advantage- 
she  uses 


spray  net 

No  other  way  keeps  hair 
so  softly  in  place  all  day 

yet  won't  dry  hair— adds  flattering  silkiness— 
and  contains  exclusive  Spray-on  Lanolin  Lotion 


Just  one  magic  moment  gives  your  hair  flatter- 
ing, day-long  smoothness.  Simply  press  the 
button — and  the  magic  mist  of  Helene  Curtis 
spray  net  keeps  your  hair  the  way  you  set 
it — softly,  naturally,  invisibly — all  day,  all 
evening.  No  more  unsightly,  straggly  wisps 
nor  unruly  end  curls. 


For  quick  "emergency  hair-do"  when  an 
unexpected  invitation  catches  you  with  hair 
badly  in  need  of  setting,  just  put  hair  up  in 
pin  curls  wherever  your  coiffure  needs  fresh- 
ening up  .  .  .  spray  net  it,  and  let  it  dry. 
Presto — hair  can  be  beautifully  groomed,  for 
any  occasion. 
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Won't  dry  hair.  Contains  exclusive  Spray-on  Lanolin  Lotion. 
Hair  looks  soft,  natural,  silky.  No  stiffness,  spray  net  is  color- 
less, invisible— brushes  out  instantly.  Get  Helene  Curtis  spraynet 
in  the  pastel  green  Aerosol  container  today.  Avoid  substitutes. 

spray  net 
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New  large  Size,  (4V4  oz.)   $  J 

Giant  Economy  Size  (11  oz.)  $1.89  (plus 
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What's  New  from  Coast  to  Coast 


(Continued  from   page   17) 


"Uncle  Miltie"  Berle  takes  time  out  from  his  rigorous  television  sched- 
ule to  enjoy  dinner  at  The  Harwyn  Club  with  his  lovely  bride,   Ruth. 


"Don't  shoot,  sir!"  Garry  Moore  is  slightly  perturbed  by  the  unfriendly 
actions  of  Zippy,  a   recent  guest  on  the  funnyman's  television  show. 


Danny  Kaye  enjoys  a  lively  visit  with   ABC's 
Martin  Block  on  the  deejay's  daily  disc  show. 


What  Ever  Happened  To  ...  ? 

Skinnay  Ennis,  the  "breathless" 
crooner  who  was  so  popular  a  few 
years  ago  with  the  late  Hal  Kemp's  or- 
chestra, and  who  later  formed  his  own 
band  and  was  heard  on  radio  with 
Bob  Hope?  Though  Skinnay  hasn't 
done  much  broadcasting  lately,  he  is 
still  very  much  around  in  Los  Angeles. 
At  the  moment,  he  is  appearing  with 
his  orchestra  at  the  new  Statler  Hotel 
there. 

Bob  and  Ray,  the  zany  twosome  who 
had  their  own  television  show  on  the 
networks  a  while  back?  Bob  and  Ray 
do  not  have  a  cross-country  program 
now,  but  are  seen  locally  over  WABC- 
TV  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  Monday 
through  Friday  evenings.  However, 
there  is  a  deal  cooking  for  them  to  per- 
form their  nonsense  this  fall  on  a 
variety  network  show. 

Arthur  Tracy,  the  "Street  Singer," 
who  was  one  of  the  big  singing  names 
in  radio  many  years  ago?  Tracy  has 
completely  retired  from  show  business, 
except  for  an  occasional  benefit  per- 
formance in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  now  lives.  He  is  a  successful  real 
estate  operator  there.  RCA  Victor's 
"Show  Biz"  album,  which  was  recently 
released,  includes  Tracy's  famous  ren- 
dition of  his  old  theme  song,  "Marta," 
and  he  has  also  made  a  few  disc  jockey 
appearances  in  Washington. 


If  you  have  a  question  about  one  of  your 
favorite  people  or  programs,  or  wonder 
what  has  happened  to  someone  on  radio 
or  television,  drop  me  a  line:  Miss  Jill 
Warren,  Radio-TV  Mibroh,  205  E.  42nd 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  and  III  try  my 
best  to  find  out  for  you  and  put  the  in- 
formation in  the  column.  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  have  space  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions, so  I  try  to  cover  those  personalities 
or  shows  about  whom  we  receive  the  most 
inquiries.    Sorry,  no  personal  answers. 
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...keep  it  sunshine  bright 

with  /(J////£^4/A/ 

As  surely  as  sunshine  follows  rain,  romance  follows  the  girl  whose  hair  is 
bright  to  see,  soft  to  touch,  fresh  as  a  spring  breeze  —  the  kind  of  hair  you 
always  have  when  you  use  New  White  Rain.  This  fabulous  shampoo  sprinkles 
your  hair  with  sunlight.  And  with  sunshine  all  around  you,  love  and  laughter 
follow  after.  Love  and  laughter  .  .  .  the  essence  of  romance.  Ask  for  White  Rain, 
the  lotion  shampoo  that  gives  you  results  like  softest  rain  water. 

Use  New  /(J///fe  ^/1/W  Shampoo  tonight 
and  tomorrow  your  hair  will  be  sunshine  bright! 
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FABULOUS    LOTION   SHAMPOO 
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says  Mrs.  James  Fritzell,  a  radiant 

Camay  Bride.  "Camay  with 

cold  cream  is  so  luxurious !  I 

tried  it  the  minute  I  heard  about 

it,  and  I  think  it's  the  most 
marvelous  complexion  care  ever!" 


NEW  LUXURY  AT  NO   EXTRA  COST!  Camay  is  the  only  leading 

beauty  soap  that  contains  precious  cold  cream.  And  women  everywhere  tell  us 
it's  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  ever  happened  to  complexion  care. 

WHETHER  YOUR  SKIN   IS  DRY  OR  O I LY,  new  Camay 

with  cold  cream  will  leave  it  feeling  marvelously  cleansed  and 
refreshed.  In  your  daily  Beauty  Bath,  too,  you'll  love  Camay's 

famous  skin-pampering  mildness,  rich  silken-soft  lather,  and 
caressing  fragrance.  There's  no  finer 

beauty  soap  in  all  the  world ! 
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Peter  and  Mary  don't  need  moonlight  for  romance,  and  their  pet  thinks  nobody  needs  that  serenade,  either! 

the  most  Wonderful  Word 


To  Peter  Lind  Hayes  and 
Mary  Healy,  it's  "together" — 
and  they've  both  worked  hard 
to  keep  it  that  way 

By  PHILIP  CHAPMAN 


Peter  Lind  Hayes  and  Mary  Healy — the  names  go  together 
with  an  inevitable  rhythm,  a  swinging  refrain,  like  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  is  the  name."   Just  seeing  them,  too,  it  is  somehow 
so  right  that  Peter  and  Mary  should  have  a  home  together,  a  show 
together  .  .  .  their  lovely  home  in  New  Rochelle,  not  far  from 
New  York  City  .  .  .  the  Peter  Lind  Hayes  Show,  on  CBS  Radio 
each  Saturday.   Everything's  just  as  it  should  be — but  so  nearly 
wasn't. 

For  most  young  people,  starting  out  on  the  road  of  matrimony, 
being  together  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.    For 
young  people  in  show  business,  it  isn't  always  so  easy.    And,  for 
Peter  and  Mary,  just  being  together — and  staying  together — has 
been  a  triumph  over  many  problems,  both  professional  and  "in 


See   Next  Page 
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the  most  Wonderful  Word 

(Continued) 


Golf    is    one    thing    Peter    can    be    serious    about. 


Punchy  Callahan,  the  Hayes  boxer,  got  his  name 
from    Peter's  famous   prizefighter   characterization. 


There's  many  a  laugh,  both  in  the  script  and  out. 


the  family."  The  security  of  a  permanent  home,  a 
cozy  haven  for  themselves  and  their  little  Peter 
Michael  and  Cathy  Lind,  is  an  achievement  for  which 
they  both  worked  long  and  hard. 

It  took  lots  of  hard  work — and  a  bit  of  a  miracle. 
However,  Peter  wasn't  thinking  of  miracles  that  day 
he  drove  into  Manhattan  from  New  Rochelle,  in  answer 
to  an  official  summons  from  CBS.  His  thoughts  were 
more  in  the  mood  of,  What  have  I  done  now? 

He  was  mildly  surprised  that  his  appointment  was 
with  CBS's  vice-president-in-charge-of-keeping-Ar- 
thur- Godfrey-happy — but  really  astounded  when  Mr. 
G.  himself  suddenly  came  swinging  into  the  office  on 
his  crutches. 

"Well,"  said  Arthur  forthrightly,  "what  do  you  think 
about  it?" 

"About  what?" 

"Don't  tell  me  he  hasn't  been  warned,"  Godfrey  said 
to  the  V.P.,  who  shrugged.  Godfrey  had  arrived  too 
soon. 

So  it  was  Arthur  himself  who  broke  the  block-buster 
at  Peter's  feet.  He'd  caught  a  TV  •  show  Peter  and 
Mary  had  starred  in  the  other  night,  and  how  would 
Peter  like  to  take  over  the  job  as  the  regular  Godfrey 
weekday-morning  and  Wednesday-night  replacement 
whenever  Arthur  himself  wasn't  on  the  scene? 

"Me?"   asked   Peter,   in   truest   wonder.     It   wasn't 


Peter  and  Mary  can  jok 


e  about  their 


English   Tudor   home,   but  it's  the  haven  they   have   always  sought. 


personal  modesty — Peter  has  a  great  comedian's  nat- 
ural self-respect — but  a  suspicion  that,  in  terms  of 
type-casting,  Arthur  appeared  to  have  nipped  at  last. 

As  everyone  knows  now,  Peter  did  sign  a  five-year 
contract  to  substitute  when  Mr.  G.  was  off  the  show, 
with  the  stipulation  that  this  would  never  interfere 
with  Peter's  and  Mary's  highly  lucrative  stints  at  the 
Sands  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas.  That  was  the  most  under- 
standable thing  about  the  whole  arrangement,  at  first 
glance. 

After  all,  Peter  and  Mary  were  night-club  enter- 
tainers. Obviously,  they  had  devoted  their  professional 
fives  and  designed  their  special  type  of  presentation 
toward  amusing  the  ultra-sophisticated  audiences  of 
night  clubs  like  the  Sands  (many  of  whose  customers 
may  have  just  won  a  diamond  bracelet  or  lost  a  shirt 
at  the  tables). 

Well,  Godfrey  apparently  has  a  sharper  eye  than 
those  of  us  who  watch  TV  and  just  accept  what  we  see. 
Arthur  knew  Peter  was  right  for  his  show.  He  spent 
many  afternoons  and  evenings,  sometimes  in  town, 
sometimes  out  at  the  New  (Continued  on  page    84) 

The  Peter  Lind  Hayes  Show,  CBS  Radio,  Sat.,  1:30  P.M.  Peter 
substitutes  for  Godfrey  when  Godfrey  doesn't  appear  on  Arthur 
Godfrey  Time  (CBS  Radio,  M-F— CBSTV,  M-Th— 10  A.M.)  and 
Arthur  Godfrey  And  His  Friends  (CBS-TV,  Wed.,  8  P.M.).  EDT. 


Even  at  home,  they  play  at  their  work — together. 
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Friendship  means  a  lot  to  Lucille — and  Lucille  means  a  lot 
to  her  friends.  Popular  air  star  Alice  Frost  (below,  left) 
can  tell  many  a  tale  of  Lucille's  iron  nerves  and  soft  heart. 


Spirited 
Belle 


Lucille    is   very    close   to    little   Jane,    talented    daughter    of 
radio-TV  actress  Joan  Alexander  (center).  Perhaps  she  recalls 


By  GREGORY  MERWIN 


Iucille  Wall,  who  stars  as  Belle  on 
.    Lorenzo  Jones,  over  NBC  Radio,  is 
recognized  by  many  as  "the  first  lady 
of  radio."  That  means,  of  course,  that 
Lucille  is  a  fine  actress  .  .  .  poised,  intelli- 
gent and  attractive.  But  "Luce"  (as  her 
friends  call  her)  is  also  the  kind  of  gal  who, 
as  a  youngster,  began  by  double-daring 
lightning  .  .  .  and  continued  thereafter  to 
defy  danger  and  fate  every  time  it  got 
in  her  way — even  when  her  life  was  nearly 
ruined  by  an  accident. 

"Luce  is  that  rare  being,  a  woman  who 
makes  hash  of  a  challenge,"  says  one  of  her 
close  friends.    "She's  as  fearless  as  a 
daredevil." 

No  one  would  guess  it,  just  looking  at 
Lucille  Wall — for  (Continued  on  page  82) 


Lucille  Wall  is  Belle  in  Lorenzo  Jones,  NBC  Radio, 
M-F,  5:30  P.M.  EDT,  for  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Co. 


In  her  own  right,  Lucille  Wall 


possesses  all  the  courage  and  charm  Lorenzo  Jones  could  desire 
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PERFECT  PARTNERSHIP 


By  BUD  GOODE 


What  is  a  happy  marriage?   Is  it  an  exciting  game 
of  love — or  a  job  to  be  worked  at?   Is  it  a  series 
of  problems  which  follow  one  another  like 
beads  on  a  string — or  is  it  a  growing  thing,  like  a  tree 
which  sends  down  deeper,  firmer  roots,  a  tree  which 
bears  brighter  flowers  and  gives  more  happy  hours 
every  year?  Or  is  a  happy  marriage  all  of  these — 
an  exciting  game  of  love,  a  job  to  be  w6rked  at, 
and  a  growing  thing  which  bears  greater 
happiness  every  year? 

On  July  9,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Bolger  will  have  had 
twenty-five  years  of  married  life.  They  have  hit  on 
different  definitions  of  a  happy  marriage  at  least  once 
a  month  during  those  twenty-five  years.    One  thing 
they  do  agree  on:   Their  marriage  has  not  been 
average,  though  it  has  been  happy. 

"Our  marriage,"  says  Gwen  Bolger,  "has  never 
been  written  about  as  'the  happiest  marriage  in 
Hollywood.'    We  laughingly   consider  that  to  be  the 
kiss-of-death.    So  often,   you   read   about  the 
'happiest  couple' — then,  the  next  day,  you 
hear  they've  split  up." 

In  some  respects,  the  Bolgers'  (Continued  on  page  104) 


The  Ray  Bolger  Show  ("Where's  Raymond?"),  ABC-TV,  Thurs., 
8:30  P.M.  EDT,  for  Pall  Mall  Cigarettes  and  Super  Kem-Tone. 


Air  partner  here  is  Betty  Lynn,  who  plays  June. 


Youngsters  always  gather  around  Ray,  who  may  be  the  youngest  of  all — just  ask  Gwen  Bolger  (opposite  page)! 
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Ray  Bolger  and  his  wife  know  the  secret  of 

making  25  years  of  marriage  seem  like  one  long,  happy  day 
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Charlie's  thanks  go  to  Milton   Berle — who  wasn't 

clowning  when  he  gave  the  youngster  his  big  chance — and 

to  the  fans  who  proved  success  wasn't  just  a  dream. 


BIG  -TIME  CHARLIE 


Three  happiest  people  in  town  these  days:  Charlie, 
his  wife  Joanie,   and  their  little  Angela — who   doesn't 
know  the  whole  score,  but  loves  to  hear  Daddy  sing. 


Young  Mr.  Applewhite  believed 
the  only  place  to  start  was  at  the 
top — so  he  started  with  Berle! 

By  ELEANOR  POLLOCK 


It  was  on  a  blazing  August  day  that  a  sandy- 
haired  boy  from  Texas  paced  up  and  down 
the  steaming  Broadway  streets  to  come 
to  a  decision  which  was  to  change  his  entire  life. 

Charlie  Applewhite  had  scoured  the  center 
of  the  popular  music  world  in  search  of 
someone  who  would  give  his  baritone  voice  a 
hearing.   He'd  been  turned  down  at  every 
door,  his  way  blocked  by  secretaries,  assistants- 
to-great-men,  second  vice-presidents.    Now 
with  a  determination  (Continued  on  -page  88) 


Charlie  often  sings  on  The  Buick-Berle  Show.  NBC-TV, 
on  Tuesdays  (3  weeks  out  of  4),  at  8  P.M.  EDT, 
for    the     Buick     Division     of    General    Motors     Corp. 
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A  child's  appealing  cry  is  one  of  the  many  clues  to  h 
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By 
HOPE  WINSLOW 


Whispering  Streets 


The  smartest-looking  girls  in  the  world — ac- 
cording to  well-traveled  opinions — walk  briskly 
along  our  streets,  then  disappear  into  one  of 
many  skyscrapers  where  they  so  efficiently  pursue 
their  active  careers.  .  .  .  Sitting  in  one  of  these 
offices,  Kirk  Russell  looked  at  his  cool,  competent, 
well-tailored  secretary  and  wondered  whether  a  girl 
like  Maggie  Drake  would  sacrifice  her  independence 
and  career  for  the  role  of  wife  and  mother.  .  .  .  Then 
he  thought  of  the  Judsons,  whose  anniversary  it 
was  and  for  whom  he  had  agreed  to  baby-sit  that 
night.  No,  he  couldn't  imagine  Maggie  as  a  con- 
tented housewife,  happy  in  cooking  and  cleaning 
and  mending,  finding  excitement  and  simple  enjoy- 
ment in  just  a  husband  and  child.  .  .  .  That  night  in 
his  bachelor  apartment,  Kirk  was  still  thinking  of 
Maggie — still  wishing  she  would  relax  into  a  soft, 
feminine  being — when  he  heard  the  baby's  cry  from 
the  other  room.  Hurriedly,  he  heated  the  bottle  of 
formula  the  Judsons  had  left  for  such  an  emergency 
and  offered  it  to  the  squealing  infant.  The  baby 
gurgled  contentedly  and  was  soon  fast  asleep 
again.  .  .  .  Kirk  returned  to  the  whodunit  he'd  been 
reading,  only  to  be  interrupted  once  more — this 
time  by  a  phone  call  from  the  hospital  The  Judsons 
had  been  in  an  accident  and,  though  not  seriously 
hurt,  they  were  being  held  for  observation.  What 
do  I  do  now?  thought  Kirk  miserably.  No  more 
milk  for  the  baby  .  .  .  and  I  don't  even  know  how  to 
change  a  diaper!  To  add  to  his  dilemma,  another 
whoop  came  from  the  bedroom.  Sorry,  young  lady, 
no  more  milk.  Kirk  stared  at  the  red-faced  child 
and  felt  completely  helpless.  This,  he  thought, 
certainly  was  a  fine  example  of  masculine  igno- 
rance and  clumsiness!  Then,  suddenly,  he  had  an 
inspiration.  "Hold  everything,  baby,  I'll  call  for 
reserves."  Maggie,  he  thought,  capable,  efficient 
Maggie — she'll  know  what  to  do.  But,  as  he  hung 
up  the  phone,  Kirk  wondered  if,  after  all,  this  model 
career  woman  would   even   know  how   to   hold   a 


baby  properly,  let  alone  care  for  one.  .  .  .  When 
Maggie  arrived,  her  cheeks  flushed,  her  hair  wind- 
blown, she  was  toting  a  batch  of  formula  from  the 
druggist.  She  picked  up  the  baby  and,  as  it  quieted 
down  in  her  soothing  arms,  she  caught  Kirk's  sur- 
prised glance  and  said  defensively,  "Any  woman 
knows  how  to  hold  a  baby — by  instinct."  Still, 
Kirk  couldn't  help  being  amazed  at  how  natural — 
how  becoming — a  picture  she  and  the  baby  made 
together.  .  .  .  While  Maggie  attended  to  the  baby, 
Kirk  returned  to  the  living  room.  But  his  curiosity 
soon  got  the  better  of  him  and  impulsively,  he 
tiptoed  to  the  bedroom  door  to  overhear  Maggie 
as  she  dreamed  aloud:  "You  precious,  beautiful 
butter  ball.  I  wish  I  had  nineteen  like  you!  After 
all,  who  wouldn't  swap  her  independence  and  her 
career  for  a  baby?  And  that  big,  wonderful  dope 
out  there — he  asks  if  I  know  how  to  hold  you  .  .  . 
asks  so  many  silly  questions.  But  does  he  ask  if 
I  love  him?  Well  .  .  .  why  should  he?"  .  .  .  The 
next  day,  while  giving  Maggie  some  dictation,  Kirk 
paused  to  say,  very  casually,  "It  really  is  a  mistake, 
you  know,  to  want  as  many  as  nineteen  babies." 
Maggie  blushed.  "And,  Maggie,  don't  you  think  it's 
also  a  mistake  to  call  me  Mr.  Russell,  after  all  these 
years?  I  know  all  about  your  theories  on  the 
perfect,  impersonal  secretary,  and  I  won't  accept 
them.  Naturally  I'd  wonder  if  a  girl  like  you 
knows  how  to  hold  a  baby.  And  naturally  I'd  be 
afraid  to  ask  if  you  love  me.  And — Maggie,  you 
look  so  very  charming  when  you  blush — do  you 
love  me?"  .  .  .  When  Kirk  and  Maggie  left  the 
office  that  day,  the  streets  whispered  happily  of 
wedding  bells  .  .  .  and  of  a  future  filled  with  the 
contented,  gurgling  sounds  of  babies. 


Hope  Winslow  narrates  Whispering  Streets,  ABC  Radio,  M-F 
10:25  A.M.  EDT,  for  General  Mills,  Inc.  Popular  performers 
Donald  Buka  and  Jean  Gillespie  are  pictured  at  left  as  Kirk 
and  Maggie — with  Jean's  own  little  girl,  Debbie,  as  the  baby. 


the  dramas  that  unfold  each  hour,  each  day,  along  life's  busy  highways 
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HE  CAN  DO  ANYTHING! 


Brash  beginner:  Mr.  Carney 
in  those  exciting  days  when 
he  toured  with  Horace  Heidt. 


By  IRA  H.  KNASTER 


Some  Saturday  night,  while  watching  Art  Carney 
in  action  on  the  Jackie  Gleason  Show,  you 
might  get  a  notion  to  fiddle  around  with  the 
gizmo  on  your  TV  set.    You  know  what  the  gizmo 
is,  of  course.    If  you  don't,  any  leprechaun  will 
tell   you    ...    it's   that   "other"    knob — the   time- 
machine  control. 

Now,  if  you  give  that  knob  just  the  right  twist, 
the  merest  flick  of  a  turn,  Art  Carney  might,  per- 
chance, fade  from  the  Present  and  re-appear  in 
the  Past  ...  as  the  broth  of  a  boy  he  was,  'way 
back  in  1931. 

That  magical  flashback  might  reveal  Art  as  a 
long-limbed  twelve-year-   (Continued  on  page  92) 


Art  Carney  is  seen  on  The  Jackie  Gleason  Show,  over  CBS-TV, 
Saturday,  8  to  9  P.M.  EDT,  as  sponsored  by  Schick  Electric 
Shavers,  Nescafe  Instant  Coffee,  and  Sheaffer  Snorkel  Pens. 


Art  Carney's  a  man  of  character— 


Angel  child:  Art  at  three — 
and  already  acting  a  part? 


Foot  of  the  ladder:  The  Carney  "boys"  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  starting  with  Art 
at  left,  through  brothers  Fred,  Phil,  Bob,  Ned  and  Jack,  right  up  to  Dad  himself. 
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Pointing  from  his  penthouse,  Jackie  should  be  telling  Art:   "The  world   is  ours."   Because  it  ts — on   Saturday  nights! 

of  many  characters — all  of  them  on  the  Jackie  Gleason  Show 


Queen  of  the  clan:  That's  Mother  Carney. 
The  youthful  daddy-long-legs  is  Master  Art. 


Friend      and      counselor:      Art's 
beloved  "Uncle  Phil"  Richardson. 


Minstrel  boy:  With  brother 
Jack  at  left,  Dad  at  right. 


HE  CAN  DO  ANYTHING! 


By  IRA  H.  KNASTER 


0o«E  Saturday  night,  whUe  watching  Art  Carney 
>S  in  action  on  the  Jackie  Gleason  Show,  you 
°  rnight  get  a  notion  to  fiddle  around  with  the 
gizmHn  your  TV  set.    You  know  what  the  gizmo 
l,  of  course.    If  you  don't,  any   eprechaun  will 
tell  you   .   .   ■   it's  that  "other"   knob-the  time- 
machine  control.  ,         .    . 

Now  if  you  give  that  knob  just  the  right  twist, 
the  merest  flick  of  a  turn,  Art  Carney  might,  per- 
chance, fade  from  the  Present  and  re-appear  in 
the  Past  ...  as  the  broth  of  a  boy  he  was,  way 
back  in  1931. 

That  magical  flashback  might  reveal  Art  as  a 
long-limbed  twelve-year-  (Continued  on  page  ».!) 


Art  Carney  is  seen  on  The  Jackie  Gleason  Show  wer  CBS-TV, 
Saturday  8  to  9  P.M.  EDT,  as  sponsored  by  Schick  Wecme 
Shavers,  Nescafe  Instant  Coffee,  and  Sheaffer  Snorkel  Pens. 


Brash  beginner:  Mr.  Carney 
in  those  exciting  days  when 
he  toured  with  Horace  Heidt. 


Art  Carney  s  a  man  of  character- 


Pointing  from  his  penthouse,  Jackie  should  be  telling  Art:  "The  world  is  ours."  Because  it  is — on  Saturday  nightsl 

of  many  characters — all  of  them  on  the  Jackie  Gleason  Show 
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Angel  child:  Art  at  three— 
and  already  acting  a  part? 


Foot  of  the  ladder:  The  Carney  "boys"  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y-,  starting  with  Art 
at  left,  through  brothers  Fred.  Phil,  Bob,  Ned  and  Jack,  right  up  to  Dad  himself. 
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n  of  the  clan:  That's  Mother  Carney. 
Duthful  daddy-long-legs  is  Master  Art. 


Friend     and     counselor:      Arts 
beloved  "Uncle  Phil"  Richardson. 
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THE 

BRIGHTER 

DAY 


Will  the  clouds  hanging  over  Althea  also  darken  teen-age  Babby's  life? 


For  the  moment,  Babby  Dennis  forgot  about  her 
teen-age  friends  meeting  down  at  the  drug- 
store, forgot  about  geometry  lessons  and  high 
school  dances — and  even  about  the  still-keen  ex- 
citement of  her  first  orchid  from  young  Beany 
Shuster.  Her  glamorous  older  sister  filled  her 
thoughts.  Babby  had  always  been  dazzled  by 
Althea's  lovely,  grown-up  clothes,  her  steady 
stream  of  admirers,  her  flair  for  the  creative. 
Althea  was  the  young  girl's  definition  of  romance 
and  excitement,  and  even  her  stormy  side  stimu- 
lated Babby's  lively  imagination.  .  .  .  When  Althea 
had  first  come  home — edgy  and  unhappy — Babby 
had  joined  the  other  members  of  the  Dennis  house- 
hold in  their  concern.  And  her  teen-age  worship 
had  held  strong  even  under  the  brunt  of  Althea's 
hysterical  rages,  her  swift  changes  of  mood,  her 
unreasonable  demands.  ...  At  first,  Babby's  young 
imagination  had  teemed  with  images  of  a  myste- 
rious man  who  might  account  for  the  changes  in 
Althea.    What  Babby  hadn't  known  was  that,  dur- 


ing Althea's  convalescence  in  Wyoming,  she  had 
met  the  famous  Dr.  Blake  Hamilton  of  Chicago 
and  had  been  warned  by  him  that  only  immediate 
treatment  would  save  her  from  a  serious  mental 
breakdown.  This  somber  diagnosis  had  been 
repeated  on  Althea's  recent  visit  to  Chicago,  but 
again  Althea  had  rejected  it  in  violent  terror.  .  .  . 
Back  from  Chicago,  Althea  had  again  won  Babby's 
admiration  when  she  opened  the  new  school,  the 
first  one  in  New  Hope  for  pre-kindergarten  chil- 
dren. But  now,  Babby  admitted  despairingly,  even 
the  school  seemed  headed  for  disaster.  And 
Babby  was  troubled  about  Blake  Hamilton's 
younger  brother  Randy,  who  had  followed  Althea 
to  New  Hope  and  was  now  competing  with  the 
town's  beloved  old  Doc  Fletcher.  ...  As  events 
move  swiftly,  will  Althea  manage  to  find  her  way 
to  a  brighter  day?  And  what  effect  will  these 
events  have  on  young  Babby,  whose  impulsive, 
generous  nature  leaves  her  so  vulnerable  to  hurts 
by  the  adults  around  her? 


The  Brighter  Day,  seen  on  CBS-TV,  M-F,  1  P.M.  EDT,  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  2:45  P.M.  EDT,  is  sponsored  by  Procter  & 
Gamble.  Brooke  Byron  and  Mary  Linn  Beller  are  pictured  here   (left  to  right)   in  their  roles  as  Althea  and  Babby  Dennis. 


Althea  seems  headed  for  a 

disaster  which  adoring  Babby  would 

give  anything  to  ward  off. 
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THE 

BRIGHTER 

DAY 

Will  the  clouds  hanging  over  Althea  also  darken  teen-age  Bobby's  life- 


For  the  moment,  Babby  Dennis  forgot  about  her 
teen-age   friends  meeting  down  at  the  drug- 
Store,  forgot  about  geometry  lessons  and  high 
school  dances — and  even  about  the  still-keen  ex- 
cltement    of   her   first    orchid   from   young   Beany 

Shustei      Her    gli nous    older    sister    filled    her 

thoughts.  Babby  had  always  been  dazzled  by 
Althea's    lovely,    grown-up    clothes,    her    steady 

1  ream    oJ    ad I U  ■■.,    iier    flair    for    the    creative. 

Aithea  was  the  young  girl's  definition  of  romance 
and  excitement,  and  even  her  stormy  side  stimu- 
lated  Babby 'fl  lively  imagination.  .  .  ,  When  Althea 
had  lii  .1  come  home — edgy  and  unhappy — Babby 
had  |oined  the  other  members  of  the  Dennis  house- 
hold  in  ill'  ii  concern.  And  her  teen-age  worship 
ii  id  held  strong  even  under  the  brunt  of  Althea's 

1       I    rages,  her  swift  changes  of  mood,  her 

'  onable  demands,  ...  At  first,  Babby 's  young 

Imagination  had  teemed  with  Images  oi  b  myste- 
rlous  man  who  might  account  for  the  changes  in 
Althea.     What  Babby  hadn't  known  was  that,  dur- 


ing Althea's  convalescence  in  Wyoming,  she  had 
met  the  famous  Dr.  Blake  Hamilton  of  Chicago 
and  had  been  warned  by  him  that  only  immediate 
treatment  would  save  her  from  a  serious  mental 
breakdown.  This  somber  diagnosis  had  been 
repeated  on  Althea's  recent  visit  to  Chicago,  but 
again  Althea  had  rejected  it  in  violent  terror.  .  .  . 
Back  from  Chicago,  Althea  had  again  won  Babby's 
admiration  when  she  opened  the  new  school,  the 
first  one  in  New  Hope  for  pre-kindergarten  chil- 
dren. But  now,  Babby  admitted  despairingly,  even 
the  school  seemed  headed  for  disaster.  And 
Babby  was  troubled  about  Blake  Hamilton's 
younger  brother  Randy,  who  had  followed  Althea 
to  New  Hope  and  was  now  competing  with  the 
town's  beloved  old  Doc  Fletcher.  ...  As  events 
move  swiftly,  will  Althea  manage  to  find  her  way 
to  a  brighter  day?  And  what  effect  will  these 
events  have  on  young  Babby,  whose  impulsive, 
generous  nature  leaves  her  so  vulnerable  to  hurts 
by  the  adults  around  her? 


Tht  Bright*,  Da«,M  onCBS-TV.M  F  ]  I'M   KUI    hoard  on  CBS  Radio.  M-F,  2:45  P.M.  EDT,  is  sponsored  by  Pro.-ier  & 
,""M'     ' U    B' amt   M«3    ,M,n    "•"'■'     '"    P" I   !"'"'    (WHO  right)    in  their  roles  as  Aithea  and  Babbv  Dennis. 


Althea  seems  headed  for  a 

disaster  which  adoring  Babby  would 

give  anything  to  ward  off. 


You  can  "beat  the  clock'9  or 
"break  the  bank"  every  day  of  your 
life — if  you  just  follow 


Bud  Collyer's  Golden  Rules 


By  FRANCES  KISH 

To  the  uninitiated,  there  might 
seem  to  be  two   Bud  Collyers. 
There's  the  one  who  is  the  smiling- 
voiced,  quick-thinking  emcee  of 
the  audience-participation  shows, 
Beat  The  Clock  (on  CBS-TV)  and 
Break  The  Bank  (on  NBC  Radio). 
And  there's  that  other  Bud,  who 
gets  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn  on  his 
one  day  off,  to  be  ready  for  his 
job  as  Sunday  school  superintendent 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Greenwich,  Connecticut  .  .  .  the 
town  in  (Continued  on  page  66) 


Break  The  Bank  is  heard  on  NBC  Radio, 
M-F,  10:45  A.M.,  as  sponsored  by  Miles 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  makers  of  Aika-Seltzer. 
Beat  The  Clock  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Sat., 
7:30  P.M.,  sponsored  by  Sylvania  Electric 
Products,  Inc.  (All  times  given  are  EDT) 


Family  harmony  is  a  living  thing  at  the  Collyers'  home.  Bud  sings 
joyously  to  daughter  Patricia's  accompaniment,  with  son  Mike  (left), 
wife  Marion  (center — and  on  opposite  page),  and  daughter  Cynthia. 


Bud  helps  around  the  house 


with  Mike's  Boy  Scout  activities 


with  Pat's  and  Cynthia's  more  feminine  concerns. 


Betty's  a  success  at  everything — almost.  She  loves 
to  garden,  when  her  dad  isn't  looking.  (He  says 
that    she    just    doesn't    have    a    "green    thumb.") 


Betty  White  is  a  delight 

to  have  around — because  she's 

a  girl  with  a  happy  heart 

By  DOROTHY  O'LEARY 


It's  easy  to  understand  why  men  like  Betty 
White  in  the  title  role  of  Life  With  Elizabeth. 

She's  a  true  beauty  with  her  big,  expressive 
blue  eyes,  her  dazzling  dimples,  her  perfect 
figure.    She  is  also  a  sparkling  comedienne.    And, 
besides,  she  has  a  charm  (there's  no  other  word 
for  it)  such  as  every  boy  sees  in  his  sister  and 
every  man  sees  in  his  wife.  She  has  become — to 
males,  at  least — the  TV  American  Sweetheart,  with 
a  sense  of  humor. 

But  Betty  White  is    (Continued  on  page    98) 

Betty  White  stars  in  Life  With  Elizabeth,  which  is  seen 
on  more  than  80  stations  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  (consult 
local  papers  for  time  and  station).  The  daytime  Betty 
White  Show  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  M-F,  at  12:30  P.M.  EDT. 


Today,  Betty  has  expert  help  with  her  wardrobe.  (But  there  was 
a  time  she  couldn't  even  pick  up  her  clothes  from  the  cleaner.) 


Mother  says  Betty's  a  good  cook — 
when  she  has  time.  (Right  now,  the 
gal's  so  busy  she  can  hardly  eat!) 
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LIFE  WITH  BETTY 
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Show  business  is  in  their  blood.  Above,  Jayne  helps 
Steve  get  ready  for  his  own  show.  At  right,  they  share 
the  same  interests  in  the  fine  arts,  and  Jayne  is  very 
proud  of  Steve's  creative  talents  as  composer  and  poet. 


Above,  with  Gus  at  Gus  and  Andy's  popular  theatrical 
rendezvous — where  Steve's  mother  ate,  when  she  was  a 
vaudeville  star!  Below,  shopping  for  "new"  furnishings 
— a  fine  old  chair  at  Greene's  Lighting  and  Fixture  Co. 
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two  tickets 

for 
HAPPINESS 


Steve  Allen  and  Jayne  Meadows 
know  it  takes  planning  to  make  that 
trip  to  the  altar  a  one-way  fare 

By  GLADYS  HALL 


As  you  read  these  words — this  very  minute,  that 
is — Jayne  Meadows  and  Steve  Allen  may  be 
saying,  "I  do."    Or  they  may  already  be  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Or  the  wedding  may  not  take  place  for 
days,  weeks — even  months— after  this  minute. 

"I  could  sit  here  and  practically  swear,"  Jayne  said 
the  other  day,  "that  Steve  and  I  will  be  married. 
But,  as  of  this  moment,  we  have  set  no  date.   The 
reason  we  haven't  is  that  there  are  so  many  things 
to  work  out.   Steve  works  six  nights  a  week — five 
nights  on  his  own  show,  (Continued  on  page  68) 


Jayne  is  seen  on  Tve  Got  A  Secret— CBS-TV,  Wed.,  9:30  P.M., 
for  Cavalier  Cigarettes.  Steve  is  seen  on  What's  My  Line? — 
CBS-TV,  Sun.,  10:30  P.M.,  for  Stopette  and  Remington  Electric 
Shavers.  Steve  Allen  Show— WNBT,  M-F,  11:20  P.M.  (All  EDT) 


Whether  relaxing  by  their  own  hearth  or  romping  on  the  lovely  Connecticut 

farmlands  outside,  the  Olsens  are  always  smiling — and  thinking  of  ways  to  make  other  folks  smile. 


For  Blessings  Received 


Johnny's  Penny  looks  like  a  million  dollars! 


Johnny  and  Penny  Olsen  share  their 

own  joy  in  life,  through 

laughter  .  .  .  and  song  .  .  .  and  a  prayer 

By  HELEN  BOLSTAD 


How  do  radio  and  television  programs  originate? 
Just  ask  Johnny  and  Penny  Olsen.  They  know 
the  answer!  In  a  joint  career  which  has  led 
from    tiny    radio   stations   to    giant   networks,    they 
have  worked  on  all  kinds  of  broadcasts  and  created 
programs  of  many  types. 

Penny  uses  a  housewife's  terms  to  describe  it: 
"Building  a  show  is  like  making  a  salad.  You  take 
a  little  bit  of  this,  a  little  of  that  and  season  to  taste 
with  a  dash  of  personality.^ 

Good    craftsmen   both,    (Continued    on   page  96) 


The  Johnny  Olsen  Show,  Mutual,  M-F,  10:35  A.M.  Johnny  em- 
cees Second  Chance,  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  11:45  A.M.  He  is  seen 
with  Bert  Parks  on  Break  The  Bank,  ABC-TV,  Sun.,  10  P.M., 
for  the  Dodge  Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation.    (All  EDT) 
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Whether  relaxing  by  their  own  hearth  or  romping  on  the  lovely  Connecticut  .,',,.         ., 

farmlands  outside,  the  Olsens  are  always  smiling-and  thinking  of  ways  to  make  other  tolls  smile. 


For  Blessings  Received 


Johnny's  Penny  looks  like  a  million  dollars! 


Johnny  and  Penny  Olsen  share  their 

own  joy  in  life,  through 

laughter  .  .  .  and  song  .  .  .  and  a  prayer 

By  HELEN  BOLSTAD 


How  do  radio  and  television  programs  originate? 
Just  ask  Johnny  and  Penny  Olsen.  They  know 
the  answer!  In  a  joint  career  which  has  led 
from   tiny   radio   stations   to   giant   networks/ they 
have  worked  on  all  kinds  of  broadcasts  and  created 
programs  of  many  types. 

Penny  uses  a  housewife's  terms  to  describe  it: 
"Building  a  show  is  like  making  a  salad.  You  take 
a  little  bit  of  this,  a  little  of  that  and  season  to  taste 
with  a  dash  of  personality." 
Good   craftsmen   both,    (Continued   on   page  96) 


The  Johnny  Olsen  Show,  Mutual,  M-F,  10:35  A.M.  Johnny  em- 
eees  Second  Chance,  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  11:45  A.M.  He  is  seen 
with  Ben  Parks  on  Break  The  Bank,  ABC-TV,  Sun.,  10  P.M., 
for  the  Dodge  Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation.    (All   EDT) 
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YOUNG 

WENDY 
DREW 


As  Young  Widder  Brown,  she's  pretty,  poised— and  practically  perfect 


BY  MARTIN  COHEN 


If  it's  a  clear  night,  look  into  the  sky  where  the 
electro-magnetic  radio  waves  travel  and  you'll 
discover  a  new,  ash-blonde  star  by  the  name  of 
Wendy  Drew,  who  recently  took  over  the  title  role 
of  Young  Widder  Brown.  Wendy  is  only  the  second 
person  to  play  the  part  in  seventeen  years,  and 
Wendy  isn't  much  older  than  the  show  itself.  She's 
twenty-four.  For  a  young  actress  to  win  one  of 
radio's  top  roles  is  quite  an  achievement. 

"How  do  "I  feel  about  it?"  she  says.  "Good.  Good, 


and  startled — for  it  happened  so  unexpectedly." 
Wendy,  herself,  is  rather  startling  and  contra- 
dictory. She's  in  a  business  were  no  one  can  afford 
to  hide  under  a  bushel  basket  .  .  .  but  she's  shy. 
She's  a  petite,  95-pound  blonde  who  could  pass  for 
seventeen  .  .  .  but,  when  she  was  thirteen,  she 
passed  for  nineteen.    The   (Continued  on  page  101) 

Young  Widder  Brown,  on  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  4:30  P.M.  EDT,  is 
sponsored  by  Haley's  M-0  and  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia. 


Opposite    page:    "Are    there    any    more    at    home    like    you?"    There's    Wendy    (center),    sister    Allegra    (at 
left),    and    their    charming    mother    (right) — and    they   all    fit    into    their    cozy    home    like    peas    in    a    pod! 
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Lynn  has  two  wonderful  families — her  own  and  the  one  that  has  taken  her 


Lucky  Lynn  Loring 
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to  its  heart  in  Search  For  Tomorrow 


By  MARY  TEMPLE 


Close  to  Central  Park,  in  New  York  City,  lives  a 
brown-haired,  hazel-eyed  ten-year-old  named 
Lynn  Loring.    She's  a  little  girl  who  loves  her 
parents,  her  seventeen-year-old  brother  Neil,  her 
grandparents  and  all  her  assorted  relatives,  and  her 
French  poodle  Rochambeau  (nicknamed  Rush)  ...  a  girl 
who  enjoys  school  (especially  arithmetic  and  English) 
.  .  .  who  likes  to  skate  and  ski  and  swim  and  play 
golf  and  tennis,  and  to  race  down  the  block  on  her  bike 
with  the  other  neighborhood  kids  (dressed  in  "dungs" 
and  a  boy's  shirt) .  In  short,  a  thoroughly  normal, 
natural  ten-year-old,  except  for  one  thing. 
Well,  maybe  two. 

First,  she  has  twice  the  usual  quota  of  mothers.  Second, 
she  is  already  a  veteran  radio  and  television  actress. 

Lynn's  two  mothers  are  Barbara  Loring,  her  real 
mother,  and  Mary  Stuart,  who  is  her  mother  on  the 
daily  dramatic  TV  show,  Search  For  Tomorrow.   Mary 
plays  the  part  of  Joanne  Barron.   Lynn  plays  her 
small  daughter,  Patti.  The  day  Lynn  got  the  role,  back 
in  August,  1951,  she  and  Mary  met  for  the  first  time. 
The  producer  simply  turned  to  (Continued  on  page  86) 

Search  For  Tomorrow,  CBS-TV,  M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EDT,  is  sponsored 
by  Procter  &  Gamble  for  Joy,  Spic  and  Span,  Shasta,  and  Cheer. 


Mary  Stuart  loves  caring  for  Lynn,  on  TV  and 
off,  fakes  her  to  school,   helps  with   homework. 


Above,   she  studies   dancing   with   Jack   Stanly. 
Below,  with  her  schoolteacher,  Mrs.  Frieda  Mace. 


Dream  Child 


X 


Mutual    interests    brought    Anne    and    Bob    together. 

Anne  Jeffreys  and 
Robert  Sterling  plan  a 
real,  very  unghostly 
surprise  for  "Topper"! 

By  BETTY  MILLS 


On  cbs-tv,  Anne  Jeffreys  and  Robert 
Sterling  co-star  as  two  of  the  liveliest 
ghosts  in  all  show  business,  Marion  and 
George  Kerby  of  The  New  Adventures  Of 
Topper.   In  real  life,  they  co-star  as  husband 
and  wife,  too,  and  are  every  bit  as  enchant- 
ing and  inventive  as  their  "shadow  selves." 
In  fact,  Anne  and  Bob  have  invented  an 
enchanting  situation  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  spirited  Kerbys  themselves.     They're 
expecting  their  first  baby,  and  reveling 
in    all    the   wonderful   plans    of    that   most 
desirable  dream-come-true. 

"We've  planned  everything,"  says  Anne, 
"from  name  to  nursery.    If  it's  a  boy,  we'll 
call  him  Jeffrey — Jeff,  for  short.     If  it's  a 
girl,  we'll  call  her  Amanda.     If  it's  twins? 
Well,  that's  some-   (Continued  on  page  90) 


The  New  Adventures  Of  Topper  is  seen  over  CBS-TV, 
each  Friday,  at  8:30  P.M.  EDT,  as  sponsored  by  R. 
J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  for  Camel  Cigarettes. 


Today,    they    share    the    greatest    interest    of 
all,    as    they    prepare    for    their    baby-to-come. 


Anne    loves    decorating    (even    two    nurseries,    not   one) 
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MARY  JANE  HIGBY 

AS 
,    JOAN  DAVIS 


One  woman  alone  can  save  a  marriage — and  a  man's  life 
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is  she  thought  of  her  husband,  Harry  Davis,  and  their  great  happiness  together,  Joan 
J^  Davis  found  it  hard  to  imagine  that  otheT  couples  might  still  have  so  much  trouble 
finding  that  magic  key  to  mutual  understanding.  .  .  .  Yet,  remembering  some  of 
the  tragic  times  which  she  and  Harry  had  weathered  in  the  past,  she  found  it  easier 
to  sympathize  with  her  sister  Sylvia.  She  frowned,  almost  unwilling  to  face  the  memory 
of  all  that  Sylvia  had  suffered  in  recent  months — the  unjust  accusation  that  Sylvia 
had  wilfully  shot  at  Clair  O'Brian,  with  murderous  intent  .  .  .  the  long,  weary  weeks 
which  Sylvia  had  spent  in  jail  awaiting  trial — until  Clair  had  finally  withdrawn  her 
spiteful  charges  .  .  .  and  before  that,  the  loss  of  the  baby  Sylvia  had  wanted  so 
desperately.    Yes,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Sylvia  had  emerged  out  of  the  darkness,  into 


See  Next  Page 


.  Unaware  that  his  sister-in-law,  Sylvia,  is  listening, 
Harry  Oavis  begs  her  mother,  Mrs.  Field,  to  confer 
with  her  estranged  husband  about  the  family's  problems. 


2.  Sylvia — who  has  already  left  her  own  husband, 
Chick  Norris — now  prepares  to  leave  her  mother, 
too.    She  insists  she   must   "lead   her  own   life." 


WHEN  A  GIRL  MARRIES 

(Continued) 


3.  Joan  Davis  wants  to  spare  her  tather — who  has  just  left  a 
sanitarium  in  California — but  Mr.  Field  insists  on  hearing 
the  truth  about  Sylvia's  troubles.    He  believes  he  can  help. 


4.    Mr.    Field    arrives    just   as    Sylvia 


Pictured  here,  as  heard  on  the  air,  are: 

Joan  Davis Mary  Jane  Higby 

Harry  Davis John  Raby 

Sylvia  Norris Toni  Darnay 

Dr.  D'Avon Guy  Sorel 

Mrs.  Field Ethel  Wilson 

Mr.  Field John  Griggs 

When  A  Girl  Marries,  written  by  Elaine  Carrington,  is  heard 
on  ABC  Radio,  M-F,  10:45  A.M.  EDT,  for  Carnation  Milk  Co. 


the  sunlight,  with  eyes  unable  to  see  the  world  as  it 
really  was,  her  mind  filled  with  confusion  and  bitter- 
ness and  a  frantic  desire  for  escape  .  .  .  escape  even 
from  Chick  Norris,  the  husband  who  loved  her  but 
had  learned  that  his  love  could  not  reach  into  the 
shadows  and  rescue  Sylvia  from  herself.  .  .  .  Now 
Sylvia  was  back  with  her  mother — and  Joan's — 
back  with  Mrs.  Field  in  the  old  house  which  had  once 
been  home  to  them  all.  Even  more  strangely  and 
heartbreakingly,  their  father  was  now  back  in  the  old 
home,  too,  but  not  as  Joan  could  have  wished — oh, 
no,  not  at  all  as  Joan  so  lovingly  desired!   .  .  .  For 
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is  about  to  leave  home,  while  her  mother  watches  helplessly. 


years,  Mr.  Field  had  been  away  in  far-off  California, 
holding  on  to  life  in  a  sanitarium  there  by  a  feeble 
heartbeat.  Yet  the  heart  had  proved  strong  enough — 
and  tender  enough — to  bring  him  East,  in  the  hope 
of  helping  to  straighten  out  his  family's  tangled 
affairs.  His  had  been  a  cold  welcome,  Joan  thought 
sadly,  for  her  mother  had  refused  even  to  see  him— 
and  Sylvia  had  been  furious  over  what  she  considered 
further  "interference"  in  her  freedom  to  live  her  own 
life.  .  .  .  However,  his  return  had  served  one  purpose, 
so  far:  It  had  delayed  Sylvia's  further  flight  from 
the  family — but  at  -what  a  cost!     For  now  he  lay 


5.  Joan  and  Harry  are  shocked,  as  they  get  a 
frantic  phone  call  from  Sylvia,  begging  them 
to  come  at  once — for  Mr.  Field  has  collapsed! 


See  Next  Page  m 
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WHEN  A  GIRL  MARRIES 


(Continued) 


3.  Joan  Davis  wants  to  spare  her  father— who  has  just  left  a 
sanitarium  in  California— but  Mr.  Field  insists  on  hearing 
the  truth  about  Sylvia's  troubles.    He  believes  he  can  help. 


4.    Mr.    Field   arrives   just  as  Sylvia 


Pictured  here,  us  heard  on  ihe  air,  are: 

Joan  Duvia Mary  Jane  Higby 

Harry  Davis John  Raby 

Sylvia  Norris Toni  Darnay 

Dr.  D'Avon Guy  Surel 

Mrs.  Field ..Ethel  Wilson 

Mr.  Field John  Griggs 

U  hen  A  i'.irl  Marries,  written  by  Blaine  Carrington,  is  heard 
on   \IU:  Kadi...  M  K,  10:45  A.M.  EDT,  foi  Carnation  Milk  Co. 


the  sunlight,  with  eyes  unable  to  see  the  world  as  it 
really  was,  her  mind  filled  with  confusion  and  bitter- 
ness and  a  frantic  desire  for  escape  .  .  .  escape  even 
from  Chick  Norris,  the  husband  who  loved  her  but 
had  learned  that  his  love  could  not  reach  into  the 
shadows  and  rescue  Sylvia  from  herself.  .  .  •  Now 
Sylvia  was  back  with  her  mother — and  Joans 
back  with  Mrs.  Field  in  the  old  house  which  had  once 
been  home  to  them  all.  Even  more  strangely  and 
heartbreakingly,  their  father  was  now  back  in  the  old 
home,  too,  but  not  as  Joan  could  have  wished — oh, 
no,  not  at  all  as  Joan  so  lovingly  desired!   .  .  •  For 


s  obout  to  leave  home,  while  her  mother  watches  helplessly 


years,  Mr.  Field  had  been  away  in  far-off  California, 
holding  on  to  life  in  a  sanitarium  there  by  a  feeble 
heartbeat.  Yet  the  heart  had  proved  strong  enough — 
and  tender  enough — to  bring  him  East,  in  the  hope 
of  helping  to  straighten  out  his  family's  tangled 
affairs.  His  had  been  a  cold  welcome,  Joan  thought 
sadly,  for  her  mother  had  refused  even  to  see  him — 
and  Sylvia  had  been  furious  over  what  she  considered 
further  "interference"  in  her  freedom  to  live  her  own 
life.  .  .  .  However,  his  return  had  served  one  purpose, 
so  far:  It  had  delayed  Sylvia's  further  flight  from 
the   family — but  at  what  a   cost!     For  now  he  lay 


S.  Joan  and  Harry  are  shocked,  as  they  get  o 
frantic  phone  call  from  Sylvia,  begging  them 
to  come  at  once — for  Mr.  Field  has  collapsed! 
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WHEN  A  GIRL  MARRIES 

(Continued) 


6,  Sylvia  and  Joan  watch  anxiously  at  their  father's  bedside,  as  they  await  the  doctor.    For  the 
moment,  even  Sylvia  seems  to  be  jolted  out  of  her  own  tragic  confusion  by  this  sudden  crisis. 
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7.  After  examining  the  stricken  man,  Dr.  D'Avon  tells  Joan  there  is  little 
hope — unless  Sylvia  tells  her  father  that  she'll  make  up  with  her  husband. 


fighting  for  his  life,  the  gallant  heart  about  to  give 
up  the  battle  he  had  waged  so  valiantly  to  save  his 
daughter's  marriage  ...  as  his  own  had  not  been 
saved.  They  must  be  alike  in  that  respect,  Joan 
mused — she  and  her  father — wanting  so  much  for 
others  to  be  happy.  She  knew  she  would  willingly 
give  her  own  life  for  her  husband  Harry,  for  all  her 
loved  ones  .  .  .  for  her  father,  at  this  very  moment, 
if  she  could  only  help!  Surely,  Sylvia  would  finally 
see  the  light  and  make  the  simple  effort  which  Dr. 
D'Avon  thought  could  bring  Mr.  Field  back  from  the 
brink  of  death.  Sylvia  owed  it  to  herself,  as  well  as 
to  her  father,  to  make  one  earnest,  determined 
attempt  to  be  reconciled  with  Chick  Norris.  .  .  .  For 
that,  said  Dr.  D'Avon,  was  the  one  bright  bit  of  news 
which  might  restore  Mr.  Field's  will  to  live,  might 
encourage  his  faltering  heart  to  keep  on  trying.  How 
could  Sylvia  hesitate,  when  so  much  was  at  stake? 
How  could  they  persuade  her  to  face  up  to  reality 
and  give  married  life  the  full  chance  it  deserved?  .  .  . 
Somehow,  thought  Joan,  I  believe  that  Dr.  D'Avon 
holds  the  answer.  Somehow,  he'll  make  Sylvia  realize 
that  she  must  seek  and  grasp  the  great  opportunities 
which  come  to  every  girl  when  she  marries.  Then 
Sylvia  will  know,  as  Harry  and  I  do,  what  makes 
"home"  the  happiest  word  in  all  human  experience. 


8.  Sylvia  flatly  refuses.  Dr.  DAvon  doesn't 
despair,  however — he  has  secret  reasons  for 
believing  he  can  get  her  to  change  her  mind! 
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that's 

Roger! 


By  MILLICENT  McKEAN 


Many  performers  are  just  like  the 
interesting  characters  they  portray, 
but  that  isn't  true  of  Roger  Sullivan — 
otherwise  known  as  Barry  Thurmond   (on 
Three  Steps  To  Heaven,  over  NBC-TV)  and 
Leonard  Klabber  (on  Hilltop  House,  over 
CBS  Radio).  Roger  practically  specializes  in 
playing  irresponsible  young  hoodlums  and 
heels,  definitely  not  the  type  to  be  introduced 
to  anyone's  kid  sister.  That  he  succeeds  so 
well  is  simply  a  tribute  to  Roger's  acting  ability, 
for  Roger  is  really  the  best  kind  of  "boy  next 
door,"  with  a  charming  smile,  a  clean-cut  per- 
sonality and  a  typical  American  background. 

Roger  hails  from  Syracuse,  New  York, 
where  his  father  still  works  as  an  estate 
consultant  for  a  number  of  insurance 
companies,  while  his  mother  can  now  relax  as 
a  housewife  after  bringing  up  three  little 
Sullivans.  There  were  (Continued  on  page  103) 

Roger  is  Barry  Thurmond  on  Three  Steps  To  Heaven, 
NBC-TV,  M-F,  10:45  A.M.  EDT,  sponsored  by  Procter 
&  Gamble  for  Duz  and  Ivory  Soap.  He  is  Leonard  Klab- 
ber on  Hilltop  House,  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  3  P.M.  EDT, 
for  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  makers  of  Alka-Seltzer. 


He  mokes  a  hammeted  copper  plaque  for  his  walls — and  writes  plays  for  both  Broadway  and  broadcast  shows. 


He   paints  a    mural-screen   for   his   apartment, 
builds   his  own   high-fi,   radio  and  TV  cabinet. 


'*&*- 


Roger  Sullivan  is  a  young  man  of  more  talents 

than  have  yet  been  heard  or  seen  on  the  airwaves 
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who's  who  at  HOME 


NBC-TV  puts  its  best  foot  forward  in  presenting  creative,  constructive  entertainment 


To  inform,  instruct  and  entertain  .  .  .  this  is  the 
constant  aim  of  good  and  lasting  television.  But, 
in  attaining  this  goal,  many  obstacles,  tangible  and 
abstract,  must  be  surmounted.  To  please  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time  is  well-nigh  impossible,  but  to 
bring  enjoyment  to  some  of  the  people  most  of  the 
time  is  a  dream  well  worth  realizing,  an  effort  deserv- 
ing the  highest  praise.  In  presenting  American  house- 
wives with  their  new  show,  Home — which  is  a  unique 
combination  of  features  of  special  interest  to  women — 
NBC-TV  has  realized  a  vision  long-planned  and  re- 
hearsed, and  is  daily  finding  its  reward  in  the  mounting 


praise  emanating  from  viewers  far  and  wide.  The 
primary  objective  of  Home  is  "aiding  the  American 
woman  to  make  the  most  of  her  career  as  a  home- 
maker,"  and  its  extensive,  outstanding  staff  harbors  a 
wealth  of  thought,  talent  and  experience.  "We  have 
no  illusions,"  says  editor-in-chief  Arlene  Francis,  "that 
the  American  woman  has  unlimited  funds  or  time,  but 
we  expect  to  illustrate  the  things  in  the  world  of  women 
with  clarity,  honesty,  and  a  genuine  desire  to  help 
make  better  homes."  With  that  purpose  fulfilled,  Home 
is  destined  to  find  a  permanent  place  in  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  grateful  women. 


Editors  gather  on  the  huge  $200,000  Home  set  which  features  a  large  turntable,  "growery,"  cookery,  and  workbench. 


ARLENE  FRANCIS,  whose  wonderful  charm  and  gra- 
ciousness  have  brightened  a  host  of  radio  and  TV 
shows,  is  a  natural  for  the  role  of  Home's  editor- 
in-chief.  Having  recently  redecorated  her  own  four- 
story  house  in  Manhattan,  and  with  a  love  for  cook- 
ing and  gardening,  plus  an  extensive  background 
in  the  fashion  field,  Arlene  takes  special  delight  in 
sharing  these  interests  with  viewers  in  their  own 
homes.  When  she  and  her  husband,  actor-producer- 
director  Martin  Gabel,  first  bought  their  house. 
Arlene  decided  to  tackle  the  decoration  herself.  "I 
had  loads  of  fun  and  I  learned  all  sorts  of  things," 
she  comments.  "All  about  plumbing,  flooring,  cab- 
inet-making, bricklaying — just  everything."  Some 
of  the  more  unusual  features  of  her  home  include  a 
swiinming  pool  in  the  back  yard  for  her  seven-year- 
old  son,  Peter,  and  a  map  of  the  world  which  covers 
a  solid  wall  of  Peter's  room.  In  addition  to  her 
decorating  talents,  Arlene  is  an  excellent  cook,  spe- 
cializing in  casseroles  and  unusual  salads.  Arlene 
and  Martin — whom  she  met  while  they  both  were 
portraying  roles  in  a  daytime  serial — like  to  spend 
their  free  time  with  Peter,  taking  him  ice-skating 
and  to  children's  theaters.  Arlene  also  has  a  great 
interest  in  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association, 
of  which  she  is  a  board  member.  Many  viewers  have 
wondered  about  the  diamond  heart  Arlene  always 
wears.  It  is  her  one  good-luck  piece,  which  her 
husband  gave  her  on  their  first  wedding  anniversary. 
Arlene  never  takes  it  off.  "And,"  she  points  out, 
"I've    had    nothing    but    good    luck    ever    since!" 


WILL  PEIGELBECK,  who  is  daily  turning  more  and 
more  viewers  into  garden  lovers,  brings  to  Home  a 
varied  and  thorough  knowledge  of  matters  horticul- 
tural and  agricultural.  After  earning  his  degree  at 
Rutgers  University  College  of  Agriculture,  he  taught 
at  Cornell  University  and  schools  throughout  New 
Jersey,  headed  the  department  of  agriculture  at 
Station.  WNJR  in  Newark,  and  had  several  TV 
home-and-garden  shows  in  Philadelphia,  Newark 
and  New  York.  Today,  Will  is  an  honorary  member 
of  several  florists'  groups  and  still  finds  time  in  his 
busy  schedule  to  do  all  the  woodworking  and  most 
of  the  gardening  around  his  one-and-a-half  acre 
grounds  in  Metuchen,  New  Jersey.  In  fact,  that's 
where  he  grows  the  flowers,  vegetables  and  plants 
he  uses  on  Home.  "The  appearance  of  my  place 
often  causes  passers-by  to  slow  down  and  take  a 
second  look,"  says  Will.  "Not  because  it's  a  show- 
place,  but  because  I  have  such  a  variety  of  things 
growing  there."  With  the  aid  of  his  wife  Erma  and 
their  two  children,  Gary,  10,  and  Karla,  7,  Will 
devotes  up  to  sixty  hours  a  week  in  preparation 
for  his  TV  appearances.  Erma  joins  him  in  his  en- 
thusiasm for  gardening.  She  has  her  own  flower 
garden  and  grows  whatever  she  pleases,  without 
hubby's  interference.  Says  Will:  "It  provides  me 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  exactly  what 
Mrs.  Housewife  will  do.  The  funny  part  about  it 
is  that  Erma  very  often  does  things  contrary  to  all 
rules,  and  her  flowers  just  keep  growing  like  mad!" 


Home  is  seen  over  the  NBC  Television  Network,  Monday  through  Friday,  from  II  A.M.  to  12  noon  EDT 


See  Next  Page 
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(Continued) 

POPPY  CANNON  is  a  food  editor  who  practices  exactly  what 
she  preaches.  The  key  to  gourmet  cookery,  says  Home's 
head  of  the  kitchen,  is  that  humble  object,  the  can  opener. 
Author  of  a  book  on  that  subject,  The  Can  Opener  Cook 
Book,  Miss  Cannon  feels  that  what  comes  in  cans  and 
packages  is  the  result  of  expert  ingredient-selection  and 
highly  trained  research.  Therefore,  in  using  processed 
foods,  the  busy  housewife  should  feel  like  "a  master  chef 
who  comes  in  after  a  corps  of  kitchen  helpers  has  done  the 
drudgery  of  cooking."  The  wife  of  Walter  White,  and 
mother  of  three — Cynthia,  18,  Alf,  13,  and  Claudia,  9 — 
Poppy  uses  her  Manhattan-apartment  kitchen  to  test  all 
her  recipes.  And,  naturally,  her  family  serves  as  chief 
samplers  of  her  culinary  creations.  Although  she  tells 
viewers  that  "a  can  opener  isn't  a  badge  of  shame — it's  a 
magic  wand,"  Poppy  adds  a  little  imagination  to  what 
comes  out  of  the  cans  .  .  .  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of 
her  culinary  skill,  which  she   now  shares   with   millions. 


SYDNEY  SMITH  believes  that  a  woman's  home  surround- 
ings are  a  major  factor  in  her  ultimate  happiness.  "We 
can't  all  go  out  and  buy  what  we'd  like  to,"  says  the  Home 
decoration  editor,  "but  we  can  devote  more  thought  to 
what  we  do  buy."  Sydney  has  proved  this  in  her  own 
four-room  apartment,  where  every  piece  of  furniture 
she  has  can  be  used  in  a  larger  house  she  someday 
hopes  to  own.  The  daughter  of  Loring  Smith  and  Natalie 
Sawyer,  a  famous  theatrical  team,  Sydney  spent  two 
years  studying  at  the  Adler  Institute  of  Psychology. 
She  had  planned  to  be  an  actress,  but  when  television 
beckoned,  she  devoted  her  time  to  women's  service 
programs.  Sydney  says  that,  because  television  has  made 
the  home  the  center  of  family  life  again,  "there  has  been 
an  upsurge  of  new  decorating  concepts  and  ideas.  .  .  . 
Women  think  now  in  terms  of  durability  and  comfort. 
In  a  word,"  Sydney  adds,  "the  modern  home  is  and 
should  be  designed  to  be  lived  in  rather  than  looked  at." 


EVE  HUNTER  brings  to  Home  a  refreshing,  direct  ap- 
proach to  fashion  and  beauty,  backed  up  by  wide 
experience  in  both  fields.  Born  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  she  and  her  family  moved  to  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  when  Eve  was  seven.  Originally,  Eve 
planned  to  be  an  actress,  playing  in  "Stage  Door" 
and  in  a  road  company  of  "Native  Son."  During 
World  War  II,  she  went  into  radio  and  worked  her 
way  up  to  senior  producer  and  director  of  a  New 
York  station.  When  her  family  moved  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Eve  paid  them  a  visit  and,  with  the  help  of 
Art  Linkletter,  soon  found  herself  a  member  of  the 
NBC  staff  in  that  city.  From  1944  to  1950,  Eve's 
credits  included  panel  and  children's  shows,  gen- 
eral service  programs  and  fashion  shows.  In  1946, 
she  was  voted  the  outstanding  TV  personality  in 
the  San  Francisco  area.  Returning  to  New  York  in 
1951,  Eve  began  her  own  show  on  WNBT  and  later 
made  many  guest  appearances.  Eve  now  lives  on 
Park  Avenue  and,  when  not  indulging  in  her  hobby 
of  drawing  caricatures  of  her  friends,  she  enjoys 
reading,   crossword  puzzles  and   horseback   riding. 
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DR.  ROSE  FRANZBLAU,  author,  teacher,  psychologist,  wife 
and  mother,  has  devoted  her  life  to  helping  others  help 
themselves.  "Problems  are  the  essence  of  life,"  says  Dr. 
Franzblau,  "and  their  solutions  are  the  guideposts  by 
which  we  attain  growth  and  maturity."  In  her  appear- 
ances on  Home,  she  attempts  to  help  solve  those  prob- 
lems, and  no  one  could  be  better  equipped  for  the  task. 
Orphaned  at  fourteen,  she  became  mother  and  father  to 
her  four  sisters  and  at  the  same  time  put  herself  through 
school.  When  she  was  eighteen,  she  married  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Franzblau,  who  is  now  Dean  of  Hebrew  Union 
College  Schools.  Rose  Franzblau's  numerous  pursuits 
have  included  working  with  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration, the  U.  S.  Surgeon  General's  office,  and  the 
United  Nations.  She  has  also  written  a  daily  column 
for  a  New  York  newspaper.  Her  children,  18-year-old 
Michael,  a  pre-med  student,  and  14-year-old  Jane,  are 
perfect  examples  of  her  sincere  and  expert  teachings. 


DORSEY  CONNERS,  an  attractive  and  active  Chica- 
goan,  is  well  equipped  to  be  Midwest  editor  of 
Home.  Her  great-great  grandfather  came  to  Chi- 
cago, via  covered  wagon,  in  the  early  1800's,  and 
the  family  has  had  its  roots  firmly  planted  in  Mid- 
western soil  ever  since.  Dorsey  has  other  qualifica- 
tions for  the  job,  too:  She  was  the  first  woman  hired 
by  WNBQ  in  Chicago  to  do  a  woman's  service  show, 
and  she  now  has  a  nightly  how-to-do-it  show,  plus 
a  five-nights-a-week  travel  show.  Dorsey  has  always 
been  interested  in  "gimmicks  and  gadgets,"  and  do- 
ing things  the  "easy  way,"  and  her  method  and 
material  generally  consist  of  utilizing  things  ordi- 
narily found  around  the  house.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Dorsey  describes  herself  as  a 
"frustrated  ballet  dancer,"  having  studied  the  art 
for  twelve  years.  Nowadays,  she  performs  ballet 
twists  and  leaps  only  as  her  main  form  of  exer- 
cise. Dorsey  also  loves  to  swim,  especially  in  Lake 
Michigan,  which  is  only  a  block  from  the  apartment 
she  shares  with  her  handsome  actor-husband,  Jim 
Bannon,  and  her  fifteen-year-old  daughter  Stephanie. 


ESTELLE  PARSONS,  in  serving  as  Home's  special  projects 
editor,  has  suddenly  found,  herself  skyrocketed  from  the 
position  of  general  office  aide  to  top  TV  personality.  Just 
two  years  ago,  Estelle  approached  the  producer  of  NBC- 
TV's  Today  for  a  job.  Although  she  had  had  no  previous 
experience,  her  charm  and  forthrightness  won  her  a 
position  on  Today's  staff  as  Girl  Friday,  in  charge  of 
doing  "everything" — running  errands,  answering  phones, 
performing  odd  jobs.  From  this  humble  beginning  she 
graduated  to  the  post  of  Today's  commentator  on  fea- 
tures requiring  a  feminine  approach.  On  Home,  Estelle's 
duties  are  as  numerous  as  ever,  covering  such  matters 
as  budgeting,  shopping,  and  public-service  features.  At 
present,  her  main  concern  is  fitting  in  all  this  work  with 
her  role  as  a  new  bride.  Estelle  married  magazine  writer 
Richard  Gehman  last  December  and  busily  pursues  her 
own  "projects"  in  their  New  York  apartment  during 
the  week  and  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  on  weekends. 
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"JUST  MOLLY  AND  ME" 


Marian  was  the  garden  enthusiast,  till  Jim 
took  it  up  so  seriously — orchid-growing  and 
all.     (But   she's   still   supreme   in   the   kitchen!) 


By  DORIS  DELANCEY 

Late  one  afternoon  a  few  summers  ago,  a  couple  of 
.  foot-sore  American  tourists  sat  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Ritz  Hotel  in  Paris,  animatedly  discussing 
the  Louvre,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  Left  Bank  and  a 
few  other  sights  they  had  seen  that  day.    A  man  who 
had  been  sitting  near  by  finally  came  over. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  eavesdrop,"  he  apologized, 
"but  I  heard  your  voices  and  you  sound  like  people 
from  home.   I'm  Roy  Dee  from  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois." 

The  slight,  gray-haired,  quick-moving  man 
he  had  addressed  jumped  to  his  feet,  shook  hands 
with  the  stranger  and  told  him: 

"We're  Jim  and  Marian  Jordan,  originally 
from  Peoria." 

"You  mean  you're  Fibber  and  Molly!    No  wonder 
you  sound  like  folks  from  home!"  said  the 
astonished  Mr.  Dee. 

Out  of  that  casual  meeting  has  grown  a  fast 
friendship,  plus  a  profitable  investment  for  the 
Jordans  in  oil  property  with  Mr.  Dee — all  because  of 
that  "folks  from  home"  appeal  in  their  voices. 

And  that,  too,  has  unquestionably  been  one  basis 
for  their  long  popularity  (Continued  on  page  94) 


Jim  and  Marian  Jordan  are  starred  as  Fibber  McGee  And  Molly. 
heard  on  NBC  Radio,  Monday  through  Friday,  at  10  P.M.  EDT. 


They're    interested    in    other    "nurseries,"    too.    Jim    makes 
both    big    pieces   and   tiny   furniture  for   their   grandchildren. 
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Wherever  they  go,  as  the  McGees  or  the  Jordans, 

Jim  and  Marian  are  just  "home  folks"  at  heart 
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Bud  Collyer's  Golden  Rules 
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(Continued  from  page  38) 
which  he  lives  in  a  big,  comfortable  house 
with  his  pretty  wife  Marian  and  the  three 
Collyer  children  —  sixteen-year-old  Pat 
(more  formally  called  Patricia),  fourteen- 
year-old  Cynthia,  and  Mike  (short  for 
Michael),   who    is  twelve. 

The  Bud  Collyer  who  makes  church  and 
Sunday  school  a  must  in  his  life  is  the 
same  one  who  will  dash  from  the  studio 
after  a  broadcast  to  address  a  noonday 
meeting  at  some  New  York  City  church, 
or  will  hurry  to  the  get-together  of  some 
young  people's  group  which  has  asked  him 
to  lead  an  informal  discussion  about  the 
things  that  are  troubling  them.  Yet  he 
would  scoff  at  the  idea  that  his  show-busi- 
ness interests  are  very  different  from  this 
other  side  of  his  life.  To  Bud,  people  are 
people  and  interesting  situations  are  just 
as  interesting  wherever  you  find  them— 
whether  in  some  branch  of  church  work 
or  on  radio  and  television.  "Both  kinds 
of  work,  and  all  kinds  of  people,  have 
taught  me  many  wonderful  things,"  he 
says,  "and  heaven  forbid  I  should  ever 
stop  learning  from  any  of  them. 

"Each  of  us  learns  a  little  more  every 
day,  from  everyone  we  meet  and  every- 
thing we  do.  We  learn  about  the  real 
values  that  add  up  in  the  long  run.  Some- 
times we  are  lucky  enough  to  meet  many 
people  and  get  a  chance  to  know  them  a 
little,  as  I  do  in  my  work,  and  then  we 
are  amazed  at  how  much  these  contacts 
can  teach  us." 

Among  these,  Bud  cites  such  things  as 
the  value  of  using  a  religion — or  any 
deeply-felt  and  sustaining  philosophy — 
every  day.  "My  experience  has  taught  me 
that  religion  isn't  something  to  be  put  up 
in  little  packages,  labeled  for  special 
days  or  special  occasions.  I  find  that  those 
who  have  something  to  lean  on,  inwardly, 
never  need  to  resort  to  any  outward 
sham.  They  don't  hide  behind  some  front 
they  have  erected  to  obscure  their  true 
selves.  They  are  secure — not  because  they 
go  around  being  pleased  with  themselves 
and  priding  themselves  on  being  different 
from  other  people — but  only  because  they 
have  some  inner  peace  to  sustain  them.  It 
makes  all  the  difference.  On  our  shows, 
we  can  spot  the  insecure,  unhappy  per- 
son very  quickly." 

1  hose  who  have  a  sustaining  faith  which 
they  carry  into  every  activity  of  their  lives 
are  more  able  to  give  freely  of  themselves — 
and  of  their  interest — to  others,  Bud  will 
tell  you.  "Sometimes  kids  come  on  the  pro- 
grams with  their  parents,  and  I  have 
learned  plenty  from  them,  as  well  as  from 
my  own  three  children  and  the  Sunday 
school  students.  Did  you  ever  notice  how 
freely  all  children  give  of  themselves,  if 
they  are  not  forced,  and  if  you  don't  de- 
mand too  much  of  them  before  they  are 
ready?  On  the  show,  a  child  may  be  quite 
difficult  at  first  in  strange  surroundings,  so 
I  let  him  alone  for  a  few  moments,  and  sud- 
denly and  invariably  he  will  blossom  out 
and  be  just  wonderful.  I  learned  long  ago 
that,  when  you  don't  force  a  child's  friend- 
ship, pretty  soon  you  are  apt  to  find  a  little 
hand  reaching  for  yours  and  a  little  voice 
will  begin  to  talk  to  you  about  the  things 
that  are  important  to  him. 

"Grownups  respond  in  their  way,  too. 
But,  often,  they  have  been  hurt  many  times 
and  their  Tesponse  is  slower.  So,  over  a 
period  of  years,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  to  be  receptive  is  much  more 
satisfying  than  to  be  demanding.  You  open 
the  door,  and  the  other  fellow  will  find  his 
way  through  it  to  you  in  his  own  time." 

To  illustrate,  Bud  tells  how  Mike,  when 
he  was  a  very  little  boy,  won  the  heart  of 


a  man  who  thought  all  children  were  ter- 
ribly afraid  of  him.  Mike  had  come  to  visit 
Bud  on  a  show  he  was  doing  then.  A  man 
working  on  the  program  was  one  of  those 
unusually  tall,  gaunt,  saturnine-looking  in- 
dividuals and,  when  Bud  suggested  he  stop 
by  the  reception  room  and  say  hello  to  the 
little  boy,  the  man  said  he  guessed  he 
wouldn't.  "Kids  are  scared  of  me,"  he  told 
Bud.  "They  back  away,  so  I  don't  bother 
them."  He  was  called  to  the  telephone  and 
had  to  pass  Mike  on  his  way  to  answer  it. 
The  little  fellow  took  one  look  at  the  giant 
thin  man,  craning  his  neck  upward,  then — 
bursting  into  a  big  grin — said,  "Hi." 

That  big  guy  just  melted  down  to  Mike's 
height  and  grinned  back,"  Bud  recalls. 
"They  had  a  wonderful  conversation  and 
he  forgot  his  phone  call.  After  that  day, 
he  visited  us  quite  frequently,  and  we  knew 
he  really  came  to  see  Mike.  The  point  is, 
if  he  had  suddenly  swooped  down  on  him 
without  waiting,  he  might  have  ruined  a 
beautiful  friendship." 

Gentleness  is  another  quality  for  which 
Bud  has  great  respect,  after  seeing  its  ef- 
fects on  the  ones  who  have  it  and  on  those 
around  them.  "Some  people  seem  to  think 
that  to  be  gentle  is  to  be  weak.  Sometimes 
they  think  that  gentleness  is  cowardice. 
My  experience  has  taught  me  that  gentle- 
ness is  a  positive  quality  which  brings  out 
the  best  in  the  one  who  has  it  and  in  others. 
People  who  are  gentle  win  the  confidence 
of  those  who  might  be  too  shy  to  share  their 
dreams  and  their  hopes  with  anyone  else. 
It  helps  to  forge  bonds  of  friendship  and 
love  and  service  which  might  not  grow  any 
other  way." 

Finding  this  bond  with  people  has  be- 
come more  and  more  important  to  Bud,  in 
his  work  with  children  and  in  his  work 
with  contestants  on  the  programs.  Some- 
times he  will  want  to  find  out  something 
about  a  contestant's  background,  and  will 
meet  a  certain  shyness.  But,  by  drawing 
out  one  fact,  he  will  be  able  to  associate  it 
with  something  that  has  happened  to  him, 
or  something  told  by  a  previous  guest  on 
the  show,  and  the  contestant  will  begin  to 
talk  naturally,  as  if  to  a  long-time  friend. 
"It's  just  another  way,"  says  Bud,  "of 
making  yourself  receptive  to  that  other 
person's  perfectly  normal  reticence  to  talk 
about  himself,  without  demanding  too 
much  too  quickly?" 

The  majority  of  those  who  come  on  Bud's 
shows  are  there  for  the  fun  they  can  have, 
and  not  merely  for  the  money  or  prizes  in- 
volved. "I  have  noticed  that  most  people 
who  are  willing  to  stand  up  before  an  au- 
dience are  there  for  the  sheer  joy  of  par- 
ticipating, with  rare  exceptions.  But,  if  they 
'press'  too  hard — either  for  the  loot  or  for 
fear  of  failure — they  defeat  the  whole  thing. 
The  ones  who  concentrate  when  it's  neces- 
sary, and  then  relax  and  enjoy  themselves, 
have  a  much  better  chance  to  win.  Even  if 
they  don't  win,  they  can  still  have  the  time 
of  their  lives.  After  all,  no  adult  expects 
to  leave  every  party  with  his  pockets  full 
of  favors.  That  belonged  to  our  kid  days. 
You  can  'lose'  and  still  have  fun  doing  it." 

This  fear  of  failure  is  something  that  has 
never  troubled  Bud,  but  he  understands 
what  it  means  to  many  people.  "It's  not  be- 
cause I  haven't  had  failures.  I  had — many 
of  them.  There  were  shows  I  wanted,  com- 
petitive auditions  I  muffed,  jobs  I  applied 
for  and  never  heard  from.  Little  failures 
in  my  school  days,  times  in  my  adult  life 
when  I  knew  I  had  been  found  wanting  in 
something  I  should  have  measured  up  to. 
I  never  looked  upon  these  things  as  fail- 
ures, however.  When  I  didn't  get  a  certain 
job,  I  can't  say  that  I  was  always  able  to 
tell  myself  it  wasn't  for  me,  or  else  I  would 


have  had  it— but  I  did  tell  myself  that  I 
had  tried  and  would  try  harder  for  the  next 
thing.  Or  the  next.  I  was  just  lucky  in 
learning  quite  early  in  life  that  you  have 
to  keep  on  trying,  that  it's  all  part  of  your 
development  .  .  .  and  that,  after  a  while, 
something  happens.  Some  of  the  things  that 
went  wrong  at  first  begin  to  go  right." 

Bud  was  lucky  in  beginning,  as  a  very 
young  man,  to  have  a  great  love  of  people. 
Beginning,  perhaps,  back  in  his  childhood 
days,  when  he  shared  in  a  happy  family 
life  with  his  brother,  his  sister  (who  is  June 
Collyer— Mrs.  Stu  Erwin),  his  actress- 
mother  and  his  lawyer-father.  "Liking 
people  is  one  of  the  things  that  make  me 
enjoy  my  shows.  It  makes  me  enjoy  meet- 
ing the  people  who  come  on  as  contestants, 
although  it's  only  for  a  brief  time.  When  I 
ask  them  questions  about  themselves,  that 
isn't  a  mere  device  to  make  them  interest- 
ing to  the  audience  and  to  make  the  show 
lively.  It's  because  I  want  to  know  who  they 
are  and  what  they  do  and  the  kind  of 
people  they  really  are.  And  it's  because  I 
like  these  people  so  much  that  I  never  try 
to  get  a  laugh  at  their  expense.  If  something 
amusing  happens,  I  want  to  be  sure  they 
won't  be  self-conscious  about  it  and  will 
laugh  as  heartily  as  the  audience  does. 
Otherwise,  I  avoid  any  laughs.  Having  the 
audience  burst  out  with  laughter  at  some- 
one on  the  stage  has  its  place  in  the  enter- 
tainment business  .  .  .  but  not  on  shows  like 
ours,  where  average  nice  people  come  on  to 
have  a  little  fun." 

1  his  whole  idea  of  making  people  feel 
comfortable,  of  giving  them  a  feeling  of 
ease  and  security,  spills  over  from  the 
Collyer  household  into  his  shows  and  back 
into  the  family  home  life.  Marian  Collyer 
— who  is  Marian  Shockley,  radio  and  tele- 
vision actress,  when  she  isn't  too  busy  being 
wife  and  mother  to  the  brood — is  a  petite 
reddish-blonde,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  soft, 
gentle  manner,  who  can  be  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  family  when  required. 
"Marian  gives  tremendously  of  herself,"  her 
husband  says.  "To  me,  and  to  the  kids.  She 
gives  us  all  the  feeling  that  we  live  in  a 
real  home,  a  home  where  we  all  belong, 
where  we  all  can  feel  secure  and  under- 
stood. The  family  comes  first,  with  Marian 
and  me.  Then,  happiness  in  my  work — not 
just  success,  but  happiness,  too.  It's  work 
that  has  been  good  to  me,  and  I'm  very 
grateful  to  it.  There  are  many  fine  people 
in  it,  and  they  have  been  good  to  me.  There 
are  many  satisfactions — as  there  are  in  my 
work  for  my  church — satisfactions  in  both. 
"I  love  my  job.  I  want  to  learn  more 
about  it,  about  every  phase  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  want  to  go  on  learning  more  about 
people,  about  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
try  to  make  one  another  happier,  about  the 
ways  in  which  we  can  all  find  a  greater 
inner  peace  that  will  express  itself  in  more 
careful  external  conditions.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  we  see  a  little  of  our  own 
selves  in  everyone  we  meet.  So  it  seems 
logical  to  me  that,  if  we  learn  how  to  ex- 
press the  best  in  each  of  us  as  much  of 
the  time  as  we  are  able,  then  everyone  and 
everything  around  us  will  begin  to  seem  a 
little  better  every  day." 

This  is  not  merely  Bud  Collyer,  Sunday 
school  superintendent,  talking.  This  is  Bud 
Collyer,  emcee  of  highly  successful  enter- 
tainment programs,  a  showman  of  many 
years'  experience  who  knows  the  hard  facts 
of  his  business  and  of  life.  But,  to  him,  it's 
all  one  thing:  Liking  people,  learning  from 
them,  being  happy  to  talk  over  the  lessons 
he  has  learned  and  is  still  learning  .  .  .  be- 
lieving always  that  people  are  wonderful — 
whether  you  meet  them  in  a  studio  or  at 
church. 
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yes  you: 


The  Heave  Ho— You'll 
never  have  bra-sag  when  you 
wear  Exquisite  Form  505. 
Stitched  and  reinforced  under 
the  cup...to  keep  the  uplift  up. 


No  Ride  Up — Down  in  front? 
That's  because  you're  up  in 
back.  There's  a  VA"  band  on 
505  to  keep  it  comfortably  in 
place — always ! 


The  Wash  Out— Is  your  bra 
a  shrinking  violet?  Exquisite 
Form  505  is  wash-test  proven 
to  stay  true  to  its  size... to  hold 
its  shape,  and  yours. 


For  fit  without  fidgets.. .switch  to  Exquisite  Form  505 


For  nearest  store,  write  Dept.M6, 159  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  •  Chicago  54  •  Los  Angeles  14  •  Toronto 
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Two  Tickets  for  Happiness 


(Continued  from  page  42) 
Sunday  nights  on  the  panel  show,  What's 
My  Line?  On  Wednesday  nights,  I'm  at 
work  playing  I've  Got  a  Secret,  the  quiz 
game  so  blithely  emceed  by  Garry  Moore 
on  CBS -TV.  And  I'm  starting  soon  to  cut 
a  kinescope  of  my  own  show — a  comedy 
show  to  be  called  The  Sergeant  And  The 
Lady.  All  of  which  is  fine,  except  for  one 
thing — how  to  manage  enough  time  to- 
gether! This  is  only  one  of  the  problems 
Steve  and  I  are  trying  to  work  out. 

"Until  we  do  work  it  out,  and  the  date 
is  set,  I'd  hoped  that  I'd  have  a  secret! 
I've  kept  a  lot  of  secrets  .  .  .  I'm  very  good 
at  keeping  secrets,"  said  the  lovely  lady 
who  is  also  very  good  at  quizzing  them 
out  of  others.  "The  fact  that  this  one 
leaked  out  was  no  doing  of  mine.  Column- 
ist Jack  O  'Brian  ran  into  Steve  one  night 
and  asked  him,  'When  are  you  and  Jayne 
getting  married?'  To  which  Steve  made 
some  Steve-like  reply  such  as  'Soon'— or 
T  don't  know' — or  maybe  just  'Yes.'  And 
there  we  were  in  the  public  prints!" 

It  all  began  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  on  an  evening  that  wasn't  like  any 
other  evening.  Not  to  Jayne,  it  wasn't. 
For,  on  this  evening  —  destined  to  be 
double-starred — she  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  I've  Got  A  Secret.  Before 
she  went  on,  her  agent  had  said,  "If  they 
like  you.  .  .  ."  After  the  show,  she  was 
told  that  "they"  had  liked  her  very  much. 
Since  this  is  now  almost  two  years  ago 
and  Jayne — along  with  Bill  Cullen,  Henry 
Morgan  and  Polly  Bergen — is  still  up  there 
guessing,  it  is  obvious  they  liked  her  very 
much  indeed! 

Little  did  our  Miss  Meadows  suspect, 
however,  that  there  was  more  in  store  for 
her  than  her  TV  triumph  .  .  .  that,  on  this 
evening  "not  like  any  other  evening,"  she 
would  also  meet  a  dark  stranger  who 
would  have  been  described  by  early-day 
novelists  as  "her  fate."  Nor  did  Jayne's 
"fate"  (alias  Steve  Allen)  have  the  re- 
motest suspicion  of  what  was  in  store  for 
him. 

Yet  there  it  was — and  how  it  was.  .  .  . 
After  the  show,  Jayne — all  excited  and 
looking  as  radiant  as  elation  can  make  a 
titian-haired,  brown-eyed  beauty  look — 
stopped   by   her   sister   Audrey's    dressing 


room  in  the  Broadway  theater  where  Au- 
drey was  then  playing  in  "Top  Banana." 

"I  couldn't  wait,"  Jayne  laughed,  "to 
tell  my  sister  and  confidante,  best  friend 
and  apartment-mate,  the  good  news! 

"In  her  dressing  room,  I  found  Bob 
Carroll,  singer  on  the  Fred  Allen  show, 
waiting  for  the  final  curtain.  He  and  Aud 
were  going  on  for  a  bite  of  supper  and  a 
drink.  They  asked  me  to  come  along.  But, 
since  I  didn't  have  a  date  and  didn't  want 
to  be  a  third  party,  I  said,  'No,  thanks, 
I'll  just  run  along.'  'Oh,  come  on,'  they 
said,  'we're  just  going  over  to  the  Park- 
Sheraton,  meeting  some  of  the  gang  there 
— and,  anyway,  what  of  it?'  Keyed  up  as 
I  was  and,  therefore,  not  unwilling  to  be 
persuaded,  I  went  along.  As  the  three  of 
us  were  sitting  there,  some  people  from 
The  Steve  Allen  Show  (including  its  star) 
came  in,  waved  hello,  and  this  big,  tall, 
handsome,  darling  thing  sat  down  next  to 
me.  Audrey  introduced  us.  Steve  said, 
'How  do  you  do,'  and  that  was  it."  Jayne 
laughed.  "All  of  it!  After  the  hellos, 
silence.  Not  a  word  out  of  him.  Not  one. 
Is  my  make-up  on  crooked?  I  thought. 
Is  this  dress  unbecoming?  Is  he  allergic 
to  red  hair,  maybe? 

"Since  I  was  a  Steve  Allen  fan,  one  of 
his  biggest,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him. 
Wanted  him  to  want  to  talk  to  me.  I  felt 
sort  of  hurt.  .  .  . 

"No  one  had  ever  told  me,  you  see,  that 
shyness   is   the   synonym   for  Steve   Allen. 

"While  I  was  talking  with  others  at  the 
table,  I'd  catch  him  looking  at  me.  But, 
as  soon  as  I  turned  to  him,  his  head 
swiveled  away  again,  and  the  silence  con- 
tinued, unbroken. 

"Finally,  unable  to  take  it  any  longer — 
and  being,  by  nature,  the  forthright  type — 
I  said,  'Mr.  Allen,  either  you  are  the  shyest 
man  I  have  ever  met,  or  you  just  don't 
like  me.    Which  is  it?' 

"He  laughed  and  turned  crimson.  But 
the  direct  attack  (the  only  way  I  know 
to  counteract  shyness)  worked.  He  began 
to  talk.  Asked  me  about  my  life  in  China — 
where,  since  my  parents  were  mission- 
aries, I  was  born,  and  where  I  lived  until 
I  was  seven.  Told  me  about  his  childhood 
days  on  the  road  with  his  parents,  who 
were  vaudevillians.  We  talked  about  Au- 
drey,   mutual    friends    on    TV,    painting, 


was  sick  with  fear" 

Countless  people — beset  by  problems  of  love, 

hope  and  jealousy — have  found  the  answer  to 

their   dilemmas   on    radio's   "My  True   Story." 

For   this   true-to-life   program   presents,    in   vivid 

dramatic  form,  the  files  of  "True  Story  Magazine" 

— and  includes  people  who  might  very  well  be  you, 

your  family,  your  friends.  Listen  and  hear  how  they 

solve  each  heart-rending  emotional  conflict. 
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MY  TRUE  STORY 

American  Broadcasting  Stations 

"THE  FAMILY  DRUDGE" — gripping  story  of  a  teenager  who 
had  to  seek  happiness  away  from  home — is  "must"  reading  in  June 
TRUE  STORY  MAGAZINE,  at  newsstands  now. 
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music,    'cabbages   and    kings.  .  .  .' 

"The  evening — and  our  first  meeting — 
ended  in  a  rousing  argument  about  the 
spelling  of  the  word,  'onomatopoeia.'  After 
a  remark  of  Steve's,  I  had  said,  'Very 
poetic  thing  for  you  to  say,  very  onomato- 
poetic'  This  led  to  a  discussion  of  how 
the  jaw-breaker  is  spelled,  with  Steve  bet- 
ting me  a  dollar  that  it  began  with  'o,' 
and  me  betting  him  it  began  with  an  'a.' 

"Eventually,  when  the  party  broke  up 
and  Steve  and  Bob  Carroll  saw  Audrey 
and  me  home,  Steve  asked  if  he  might 
come  up  for  a  moment.  Pleased,  I  said, 
'Of  course' — hoping,  as  I  spoke,  that 
there'd  be  coffee  in  the  pot,  Cokes  on  the 
ice.  I  needn't  have  worried.  Steve  stayed 
five  minutes.  He  spent  the  five  minutes 
looking  up  the  disputed  word  in  our  dic- 
tionary. He  was  right:  I  was  wrong.  I 
gave  him  the  dollar.  Gladly.  I'm  female 
enough  to  like  a  man  to  be  right  about 
things!" 

(Very  wise  of  Jayne,  of  course.  But 
would  any  man,  save  only  Steve  Allen, 
end  a  date  with  colorful  and  curvaceous 
Miss  Meadows  poring  over  a  dictionary?) 

After  that  evening,  Jayne  heard  no  more 
from  Steve.  Neither  heard  from,  nor  saw 
him,  for  two  weeks — and  then  it  was  by 
accident.  Not  that  she  brooded.  It  wasn't 
love  at  first  sight  for  Jayne — or,  presum- 
ably, for  Steve. 

"To  me,  though,"  Jayne  says,  "he  is  ex- 
tremely handsome.  Bring  on  Robert  Tay- 
lor— or  those  idols  of  the  bobby-soxers, 
Robert  Wagner  and  Tony  Curtis — and  I'll 
still  say  Steve  Allen  is  the  handsomest 
man  I've  ever  seen  in  my  life!  Don't  know 
why  hundreds  of  other  girls  didn't  get 
him  before  I  met  him.  Steve  is  gentle,  too 
— gentle  of  voice  and  of  manner  and  of 
heart.  But,  although  I  thought  him  so 
handsome — and  was  attracted  to  him  as 
he,  I  can  now  suppose,  was  to  me — it 
wasn't  love  .  .  .  then.  Neither  of  us,  at  the 
time,  was  thinking  of  the  opposite  sex  in 
terms  of  husband  or  wife  material. 

Which  "was  just  as  well  for  me,  since  I 
might  never  have  laid  eyes  on  him  again 
but  for  a  rainy  Sunday,  two  weeks  after 
our  first  meeting,  which  Audrey  and  I 
had  decided  to  spend  alone,  just  the  two 
of  us,  puttering  around  at  home. 

"We  had  our  quiet  day  at  home,  pre- 
tending not  to  hear  the  telephone  when 
it  rang.  Then,  along  around  six,  we 
started  out,  between  showers,  for  dinner 
in  a  neighborhood  restaurant,  after  which 
we  planned  to  take  in  a  movie,  just  the 
two  of  us. 

"We'd  gone  about  a  block,  walking  along 
sort  of  casual  and  careless,  wearing  little 
summer  dresses  and  no  make-up,  when 
suddenly — from  a  slowly  passing  car — a 
big,  tall  man  jumped  at  us  and  said,  'Stick 
em  up!  .  .  .'  said,  'What  are  you  two  lovely 
young  girls  walking  in  the  rain  for?  .  .  .' 
and  it  was  Steve.  'Be  our  guests,'  Steve 
said,  pointing  to  Bob  Carroll,  who  was 
waiting  in  the  car  'Have  dinner  with  us 
at  Hickory  House.' 

"Simply  furious,  because  we  had  wanted 
to  be  alone,  we  went  to  dinner  at  Hickory 
House. 

"It  all  happened  so  suddenly  that  not 
until  the  middle  of  dinner  did  I  think, 
O-oh,  I  have  no  make-up  on!  I  am  totally 
unglamorous! 

"If  I  was,  it  obviously  didn't  matter 
much  to  Steve.  After  dinner,  he  and  Bob 
came  back  to  our  apartment  and  we  played 
records,  played  piano  and  sang,  made  tape 
recordings— and  had  another  argument! 
This  time  over  a  modern  symphony,  "The 
Planets.'  As  we  were  listening,  someone 
said,    'Wonder    which    planet    this    move- 


ment  represents?'  I  made  the  mistake  of 
saying  'Mars,'  and  Steve  politely  but 
promptly  contradicted  me.  Again  we  made 
a  bet  (fifty  cents  this  time — I'd  lived  and 
learned!)  Again  he  looked  it  up.  Again, 
he  was  right  and  I  was  wrong.  Again  I 
paid  off. 

"But  it  paid  off,  for  me,  too,"  Jayne 
laughed,  "for  it  was  during  the  discussion 
of  the  planets  that  Steve  asked  me  whether 
I  had  ever  been  to  the  Planetarium.  And, 
when  I  said  no,  he  made  a  date  to  take 
me  there.  Our  first  real  date,  this  was. 
He  took  me,  so  he  said  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Radio-TV  Mirror,  'to  the  moon.' 

"And  so,  I  do  believe,"  Jayne .  said, 
thoughtfully,  "he  did.  And  perhaps,"  she 
laughed,  "we  are  still  there,  both  of  us. 
I  was  fascinated,  anyway,  by  this  strange 
man  who  would  think  of  doing  anything 
so  interesting.  And  he  was  amused  at  me 
for  signing  up  for  a  trip  to  the  moon  at 
such  time  as  transportation  moonward  be- 
comes available!  Well,  after  that  evening, 
there  were  other  evenings.  Many  of  them. 
.  Dinner  together.  Dinner  and  theater.  Din- 
ner and  dancing. 

"Before  Steve  left  for  California  that 
summer,  to  be  gone  a  whole  month — Cali- 
fornia is  where  his  three  young  sons  live 
with  his  ex-wife — I  think  we  both  knew 
^we  would  fall  in  love,  knew  it  was  in- 
evitable, even  though  we  had  never  sat 
down  and  talked  about  it  .  .  .  never,  not  a 
word.  Perhaps  because  Steve  wasn't  sure 
that  my  husband  and  I,  although  sepa- 
rated, would  ever  divorce.  Between  Steve 
and  his  ex -wife,  as  between  my  now  ex- 
husband  and  me,  there  is  admiration  and 
respect.  And  so,  although  Steve  and  I 
were  very  much  attracted  to  each  other 
by  this  time,  we  never  talked  about  love. 
Not  in  words,  anyway. 

"During  that  month  in  California,  Steve 
called  me  twice.  Wrote  me  several  times. 
Not  love  letters,  though.  Fascinating  let- 
ters telling  me  all  about  the  boys  and  the 
things  he  ahd  they  were  doing  together. 
One  letter,  a  description  of  Palm  Springs, 
was  so  eloquent  and  beautiful  that  I,  who 
have  often  been  there,  could  see  and  hear 
and  smell  the  desert. 

"Then,  late  one  afternoon  at  the  month's 
end,  I  walked  into  our  apartment  and 
thought,  Has  someone  died?  For  it  was 
a  garden,  a  brilliant  garden  of  flowers! 
And  there,  in  the  big  chair,  with  that  little 
smile  which  is  like  no  other  smile,  was 
Longlegs! 

He'd  called,  it  developed,  an  hour  or 
so  before  I  came  in.  Audrey  promptly  in- 
vited him  up.  She'd  then  gone  to  the 
phone  and  ordered  the  beautiful  flowers. 
That  some  of  them  arrived  after  Steve 
did — and  with  cards  'For  Jayne'  enclosed — 
was  just  a  little  female-of-the-species 
touch  on  the  part  of  Audrey,  who  has 
played  Cupid  in  Vafiaire  Allen  throughout. 

"Then,  little  by  little,  we  got  very  close. 
I  stopped  seeing  other  people.  Steve 
stopped  seeing  other  people.  Neither  of 
us,"  Jayne  chuckled,  "has  'seen  other 
people'  since.  When,  in  due  course  of  time, 
Steve  proposed,  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  say 
that  he  was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  hand  on 
heart.  But,  since  we  were  in  his  car,  the 
kneeling  posture  would  have  been  slightly 
impossible!  He'd  picked  me  up  after  my 
show.  He  looked,  I  remember  thinking, 
uncommonly  self-conscious.  All  the  time 
we  were  waiting  for  the  car,  he  just  stood 
and  stared  at  me.  I  know,  I  thought,  I  just 
know   that   he — is — going — to — propose!  ■ 

"The  car  came.  We  got  in.  And  sure 
enough:  'Something,'  Steve  sort  of  mum- 
bled, 'I  want  to  say  to  you.  .  .  .'  Long  pause. 
He  made  another  beginning.  Another  long 
pause.  When,  at  long  last,  he  got  it  out, 
it  was  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  whole 
world— but    at   the    cost,"   Jayne    laughed, 


She  stuck  in  her  thumb, 

And  pulled  out  PINK  PLUM 

And  cried,  "What  a  smart  girl  am  I!r 


Smart  girl,  indeed!  For  what  could  be 
more  tempting  to  the  lips  than  the  sun- 
ripe,  sun-sweet  color  of  fresh  plums? 
And  what  more  effective  accent  to  the 
whole  new  range  of  Paris  blues,  off- 
pinks,  charcoal  and  black?  (Nice,  too, 
to  know  that  Cashmere  Bouquet's 
Pink  Plum  stays  pink,  stays  on — for 
hours — without  re-touching!) 

7  Cover-Girl  Colors    49  r 


Conover  girls  pick  Cashmere  Bouquet 

"7  '        KriMI 


"We  teach  our  Conover  School  stu- 
dents how  to  use  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Indelible-Type  lipstick.  They  apply, 
splash  cold  water  on  their  lips,  then 
blot.  The  color  clings  for  hours!" 

Director  Conover  School 


mere  |g     bouquet 


INDELIBLE-TYPE  LIPSTICK 

Super-Creamed  to  Keep  Your  Lips  Like  Velvet 
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Spend 

your 

money 

and   he'll 
keep 

his 


job! 


'TpHIS  YEAR  the  government  will  spend 
•*■  5  billion  less  dollars  than  it  did  last 
year,  because  it  doesn't  need  so  many  guns, 
tanks,  planes  and  other  implements  of  war. 
This  was  your  money  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment in  taxes.  Now  the  government's  let- 
ting you  spend  those  5  billions  for  yourself. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  about 
this  is:  The  production  lines  that  turned 
out  those  products  of  war  now  have  to  turn 
out  peace-time  goods.  If  you  don't  buy  the 
automobiles,  the  clothing,  the  freezers,  the 
washers,  vacuum  cleaners,  toasters,  mixers 
that  American  factories  are  now  manufac- 
turing, the  men  on  production  lines  will 
be  laid  off.  And  then  they  won't  be  able 
to  buy  the  things  you  are  making. 

If  you  continue  to  spend  your  money 
wisely  for  the  things  you  need,  our  working 
men  will  continue  to  have  money  to  buy 
what  they  need.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you're  one  who  is  waiting  for  bargain  days, 
remember  that  jobs  depend  on  your  buying 
what  is  made  now.  A  bargain  is  no  bargain 
if  you  wait  until  there's  no  money  with 
which  to  buy  it. 

This  is  what  all  of  it  means  in  terms  of 
people:  Joe  Brown  works  on  an  assembly 
line  making  washing  machines.  Even  though 
Joe  is  making  more  than  ever  before,  Mrs. 
Brown  decides  she'd  better  put  off  buying 
that  new  refrigerator  they've  been  needing 
so  long.  On  the  other  hand,  Bill  Smith 
works  on  an  assembly  line  making  refriger- 
ators. When  Mrs.  Brown  decides  not  to 
buy  a  refrigerator,  she  makes  Bill  Smith's 
job  unnecessary,  and  he  gets  laid  off.  Bill 
comes  home  without  his  job  and  tells  his 
wife:  "Better  hold  off  buying  that  washing 
machine  you  wanted  till  I  find  some  other 
work."  Bang!  Joe  Brown  finds  himself  out 
of  a  job,  too!   . 

So  if  you  want  to  protect  your  own  job, 
buy  now — buy  wisely,  buy  what  the  other 
fellow  makes,  and  he  will  have  the  money 
to  buy  what  you  make. 

To  have  your  cake,  you  must  eat  it.  And, 
R  if  you  eat  your  cake,  there  won't  be  any 
M     breadlines,  there'll  be  saleslines. 
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THE  EDITORS 


with  a  catch  in  her  throat,  "of  so  much 
pain!  Why,  when  a  really  nice,  good  guy 
proposes,  does  he  look  as  if  he's  going  to 
be  punished  by  his  mother  or  something? 

"No,  I  didn't  say  yes.  Not  then,  I  didn't. 
Not  that  night.   Not  for  a  long  time. 

"  'There  isn't  any  other  man,'  I  assured 
Steve.  'I'm  just  not  sure  as  yet  about — 
well,  about  my  life.' 

"Now  I'm  sure  about  it.  Because,  as  time 
goes  on,  I'm  discovering  a  complete  com- 
patibility with  Steve.  The  most  important 
thing  to  me  is  not  my  career,  but  to  be 
with  people  I  understand.  The  people  I 
understand  are  the  people  of  the  theater. 
I  found  this  out  a  long  time  ago,  when — 
after  living  all  over  the  world,  as  the  child 
of  missionaries,  meeting  all  sorts  of  people 
(except  actors) — we  spent  a  summer  in 
Massachusetts'  Berkshire  Mountains  while 
I  was  in  my  early  teens.  A  little  stock 
company,  the  name  of  which  I've  forgot- 
ten, was  playing  there.  But  Celeste  Holm 
was  in  it — this  I  do  remember — and  Mont- 
gomery Clift.  Always  an  artistic  child,  I'd 
never  thought  of  being  an  actress.  But 
when,  for  the  fun  of  it,  my  parents  per- 
mitted me  to  play  a  few  tiny  walk-on  parts 
in  the  company  there,  I  at  last  found 
people  who  didn't  laugh  at  me  for  being 
'odd'  ...  or  think  I  had  two  heads — both 
in  the  clouds.  Then  it  was  I  knew  that, 
whether  as  actress  or  wardrobe  mistress, 
scene-shifter  or  understudy,  7  had  to  be 
with  these  people. 

"I  can  be  happy  anywhere  as  long  as  I 
am  with  them.  I  could  be  a  bit  player  in 
a  stock  company  in  Cincinnati  .  .  .  but  not 
married  to  the  richest  man  there — or  to 
a  President  of  the  United  States — or  to 
anyone,  I  do  believe,  but  one  Steve  Allen! 
For  he  is  one  of  'these  people.'  He's  got 
the  theater  in  his  blood  by  heredity.  He, 
too,  has  to  be  with  'these  people.'  He  al- 
most always  is  with  them.  Any  night, 
after  his  show,  you'll  find  him  at  Lindy's 
with  Milton  Berle,  Earl  Wilson,  Jack 
O'Brian,  Johnny  Mercer.  Most  of  the 
parties  we  go  to  are  given  by  our  col- 
leagues. Last  week,  for  instance,  a  party 
at  Arlene  Francis's  house.  Last  Sunday 
night,  at  Harold  Arlen's. 

"We're  just  kind  of  hand-in-glove,  Steve 
and  I.  We  seem  to  complement  each  other. 
Like  most  creative  comedians,  Steve  is 
really  very  serious,  a  worrier,  a  thinker. 
I,  while  very  bright  and  gay  in  a  room 
with  people,  also  think  seriously  about 
the  important  things.  Love,  for  instance. 
Marriage.  I'm  a  career  girl,  love  my  career. 
Yet,  in  a  good  marriage,  the  great  trick — 
and  well  I  know  it — is  to  be  proud  of  your 
husband's  success.  I  will  be,"  Jayne 
laughed.  "Already,  there  are  signs.  .  .  . 
I'm  so  thrilled  when  people  come  up  and 
ask  for  Steve's  autograph  and  don't  even 
recognize  me! 

"I'm  so  happy,  too,  because  when  his 
children  (the  two  older  boys)  came  to 
visit  him  last  summer,  we  all  fell  in  love 
with  each  other.  Brian,  who  is  six,  looks 
astonishingly  like  me  (Steve's  ex-wife  and 
I  are  somewhat  similar  in  type),  and 
Brian's  devotion  to  me  is  unbelievable. 
Stevie,  a  gentle,  brilliant  little  boy,  is  so 
like  his  father  you  can  scarcely  tell  them 
apart  except  for  height. 

"We're  sympatico,  too,  in  the  things  we 
do — or  don't  like  to  do.  For  instance, 
neither  Steve  nor  I  drink.  Have  dinner 
together  all  the  time  and  never  think  of 
having  a  cocktail.  Half  the  time,  we  for- 
get to  offer  people  one! 

"We  both  paint.  Steve  goes  in  more 
for  landscapes — I,  for  portraits.  What 
makes  Steve  extra-special  is  that,  in  all 
the  arts — poetry  and  music,  as  well  as 
painting  and  acting — he  is  really  creative. 
I  share  his  love  of  (if  not  his  talent  for) 
poetry  and  music,  and  he  takes  what  he 
calls  an  'off-stage'  interest  in  my  flair  for 


interior  decoration.  So,  in  all  the  things 
that  interest  us  the  most,  we  are  com- 
pletely compatible,  as  if  made  for  each 
other.    Concerning  which,  who  knows?" 

Steve  is  being  very  sweet,  Jayne  says, 
about  letting  her  suggest  a  few  changes 
in  his  large  but  obviously  un-interior- 
decorated  apartment — in  which,  after  they 
are  married,  they  will  be  "at  home." 

"He  was  a  bit  taken  aback,"  Jayne 
laughed,  "when  I  first  suggested  making 
a  bar  of  a  large  closet  in  the  living  room. 
What  need  had  we,  his  baffled  expression 
asked,  for  a  bar?  You  have  to  go  slowly 
with  a  man  .  .  .  I"  do!  'You  know,'  I  sort 
of  murmur,  'about  that  closet  .  .  .  mirrored 
in  back,  mirror  shelves,  beautiful  glass- 
ware— which  the  mirror  will  reflect — sort 
of  a  jeweled  effect.  People  do  drop  in  .  .  .' 
I  say,  letting  the  words  trail  off. 

"Then  there's  the  long  hall  in  Steve's 
apartment,  which  serves  no  real  purpose. 
My  idea  is  to  paint  the  walls  a  New  Or- 
leans pink,  carpet  the  floor  a  bright  red 
(certain  shades  of  pink  and  red  go  beauti- 
fully together),  then  cover  the  walls  solid, 
from  ceiling  to  floor  with  paintings.  Oitr 
paintings — which  is  the  height  of  egotism 
or  something — interspersed  with  the  real 
McCoys! 

"In  addition  to  being  compatible  and 
'alikes'  in  many  ways,  Steve  and  I  both 
realize  that  we  give  each  other  confidence. 
I'd  never  emceed  a  show  until  Steve  told 
me  I  could.  Since  then,  I've  emceed  sev- 
eral, including  taking  over  for  Arlene 
Francis  when  she  was  on  the  road  with 
her  play,  'Late  Love.'  Steve  had  never 
done  a  Broadway  play  until  I  told  him  he 
should.  I  told  him  this,  I  remember,  on  a 
Sunday  night.  Monday  morning,  all  ex- 
cited, he  called  his  agent.  Next  thing  you 
knew,  he  was  starring  in  'Pink  Elephant.' 

"Some  months  ago,  I  was  hostess  on 
NBC -TV's  Your  Show  Of  Shows.  As  I 
was  about  to  walk  on  with  Sid  Caesar, 
Steve  leaned  over,  gave  me  a  little  peck  of 
a  kiss,  and  said,  'You're  going  to  be  won- 
derful.' 'He's  sending  the  little  girl  off  to 
school,'  laughed  Carl  Reiner,  'with  an 
apple!' 

"Until  we  did  the  CBS-TV  Danger  show, 
'Flamingo,'  which  Steve  wrote — script, 
music  and  all — I'd  never  sung  before.  In 
public,  that  is.  Only  through  Steve  telling 
me,  'Just  sing,'  was  I  able  to  'just  sing.' 

"In  the  strictly  personal  department,  too, 
he  says  all  the  lovely  things.  At  a  party, 
crowded  with  beautiful  girls,  he'll  say, 
'You're  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  room.' 
He  very  much  admires  Deborah  Kerr. 
'You're  her  type,'  he  tells  me.  Of  a  scarlet 
wool  dress  which  I  trimmed  with  bits  and 
pieces  of  mink,  he  said  solemnly,  "That's 
the  most  beautiful  dress  I  have  ever  seen.' 
When  we  did  'Flamingo'  together,  he  gave 
me  this  wide  gold  bracelet  with  the  Chi- 
nese motif,  and   matching  things. 

"The  average  man  forgets  to  say  and  do 
these  things.  Steve  never  forgets.  With 
Steve,"  Jayne  said,  looking  every  bit  as 
beautiful  as  Steve  tells  her  she  is,  "you 
glow. 

"Steve  is  riding  a  great  success  wave." 
Jayne  spoke  with  pride.  "Yet  I  feel  that 
he  needs  me  as  I  need  him.  Mutual  need — 
is  it  greater,  I  wonder,  than  mutual  love? 
Or  is  it  the  same  thing?  Whichever  it  is, 
we  have  it,  I  believe,  Steve  and  I.  And  so 
tomorrow  ...  or  the  next  day  ...  or  the 
day  after  tomorrow  .  .  .  will  be,  if  fortune 
favors  us,  our  wedding  day 

"Whenever  the  actual  day,  we  will  in 
all  probability  have  a  simple  little  wedding. 
But,  either  before  or  after  the  wedding,  I 
want  to  have  a  big  party  with  everyone 
who  loves  us  with  us.  Where  to  put  every- 
one who  loves  Steve  Allen,  however — un- 
less in  Madison  Square  Garden,"  laughed 
the  one  Steve  Allen  loves,  "that  is  the 
question!" 


your  local 
Favorites 


GINNY  WOOD 

She's  a  busy  Jill-of-all-jobs  who  can  al- 
ways find  time  to  help  others  (page  75). 


RUDOLPH  RINGWALL 

Sunday  afternoons  are  a  pleasure  as  he 
spins  and  chats  about  classics  (page  72). 


AL  LEWIS 

He  delights  Cincinnati  mothers  and  young- 
sters daily  with  two  hours  of  fun  (page  73). 


RAY  RAYNER 

Everyone  from   sixteen  to  sixty  joins  him  as   he  gaily   weaves   a 
delightful    pattern    of    song,    dance    and    merriment    (page    74). 


•  FOR  PROGRAM  LISTINGS  SEE  PAGES  76-78 
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DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC 


Dr.  Ringwall's  informal  approach  to  the  classics  has 
rightfully  won   him  a   long   list  of  devoted  admirers. 
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Grandchildren   Cecily  and   Cynthia   Humel   and   Ru- 
dolph  Ringwall   III  are  a  source  of  constant  delight. 


WGAKs  Rudolph  Ringivall 

spreads  friendliness 

and  cheer  with  the  classics 


OF  the  many  music  lovers  who  enjoy 
Station  WGAR's  fine  Sunday  afternoon 
program,  Rudolph  Ringwall  Presents,  none 
derives  more  pleasure  from  it  than  the 
show's  namesake,  Dr.  Rudolph  Ringwall 
himself.  For  six  years,  this  expert  on  musical 
matters  has  been  spinning  the  classics  and 
providing  easy-going  and  friendly  comments 
that  make  listeners  feel  they  are  a  part  of 
the  entertainment.  For  Dr.  Ringwall's  great 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  classical  music 
fill  the  airwaves  and  spark  others  to 
feel  as  he  does. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that,  when  it  comes  to 
music,  Dr.  Ringwall  knows  exactly  whereof 
he  speaks,  for  music  has  been  the  business 
of  his  family  for  three  generations.   Grand- 
father Ringwall  played  with  the  Royal 
Opera  in  Stockholm,  and  Father  Ringwall 
led  the  orchestra  in  Rudolph's  birthplace, 
Bangor,  Maine.  Dr.  Ringwall  began  his 
career  as  violinist  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
after  four  years  of  study  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.   Next,  he  played 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
and  finally  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 
In  the  twenty-eight  years  that  he  has  been 
in  Cleveland,  Dr.  Ringwall  has  become 
an  important  figure  in  the  city's  musical  life 
and  today  holds  a  coveted  position  as  the 
orchestra's  associate  conductor,  under 
George  Szell. 

Rudy,  as  he  is  known  to  the  WGAR  staff, 
also  mingled  his  music  with  romance.  He 
met  his  wife  Lucy  in  the  orchestra  pit 
of  Bangor's  Old  Opera  House,  where  Lucy's 
father  played  under  the  baton  of  Rudy's 
dad.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ringwall  now  have  two 
married  offspring:  Rudolph  Jr.  and  Rosa- 
mond Humel,  plus  three  grandchildren — 
including  a  set  of  identical  twins. 

When  queried  about  his  hobbies,  Rudy 
claims  his  chief  interest  centers  around  his 
grandchildren.    He  particularly  enjoys 
getting  together  with  them  for  lively 
reading  sessions. 

Since  1927,  when  Rudy  made  his  radio 
debut,  and  since  Rudolph  Ringwall  Presents 
was  first  aired,  the  good  doctor  has  con- 
tinued to  win  more  and  more  friends  and 
admirers.  Small  wonder  then,  that  Cleveland 
listeners  unanimously  agree  that,  as  long 
as  Rudy  Ringwall  is  at  the  mike,  their  fond- 
est musical  wishes  will  always  be  fulfilled. 


Cor  youngsters  by  the  thousands  in  and  around  Cin- 
■     cinnati,  the  day  doesn't  officially  begin  until  9  A.M., 
and  then — hold  onto  your  hats  for,  courtesy  of 
WCPO-TV.  it's  time  for  Al  Lewis  and  his  delightful 
children's  show,  Uncle  Al.   Then,  since  an  hour  of  TV  fun 
and  frolic  doesn't  seem  to  satisfy  the  little  ones,  Uncle 
Al  returns  at  11  A.M.  for  another  hour. 

Nowadays,  wherever  he  goes,  young  Mr.  Lewis  atti~acts 
members  of  the  romper  set  in  droves — which  is  fine  by 
all  concerned,  especially  parents  and  Uncle  Al,  because, 
for  both,  his  way  with  children  is  most  gratifying. 
But.  just  three  years  ago,  Al  was  a  comparatively  unknown 
newcomer  at  WCPO-TV  when  he  joined  the  staff  as 
art  director — a  position  he  still  fills.   Shortly  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  asked  to  pinch-hit  one  day  for  a 
performer  who  was  ill.  Al  hesitatingly  obliged  and  soon 
found  himself  in  front  of  the  TV  cameras,  groping  for 
some  way  in  which  to  fill  time.   Then,  suddenly,  an 
inquisitive  four-year-old  lad  wandered  into  the  studio 
and,  next  thing  anyone  knew,  Al  was  performing 
tricks  and  singing  for  the  tot,  much  to  their  mutual 
delight.   The  result  was  a  swarm  of  letters  from  mothers, 
praising  Al  and  asking  that  the  station  give  him  his 
own  show  for  children.    The  rest  has  become 
WCPO-TV  history. 

Life  all  around  is  pleasant  for  Al  these  days,  for,  after 
enjoying  a  day  of  art-directing  and  entertaining 
youngsters,  he  goes  home  to  his  own  "biggest-little"  fans — 
daughters  Diane  and  baby  Sharon  Ann — and  his  lovely 
and  popular  wife  Wanda,  whom  folks  across  the  land  know 
for  her  own  art  talents  on  the  Paul  Dixon  Show. 

Concerning  his  phenomenal  success  with  children,  Al 
says.  "If  you  realize  that  the  younger  ones  want  to 
enjoy  television  just  as  much  as  the  Captain  Video  set, 
you've  conquered  half  your  problem  already.   And, 
when  you  know  who  your  audience  is  and  you  know 
what  they  want,  it  should  be  simple  to  please  them. 
Mix  in  just  what  you  think  Mother  wants  her  youngsters 
to  hear  and  see,  and  you  can't  miss." 

With  this  wonderful  outlook,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Uncle  Al  will  continue  to  score  the  biggest  hit  with 
the  little  ones  who  hear,  see  and  love  him  with  all 
their  hearts. 


Handsome, 
helpful 
HERO 

^Uncle  Al"  Lewis  has  come  to  stay 
in  the  hearts  of  young  Ohioans 


"Uncle  Al"   puts  his  crayon   in  action  as   Princess  Ann, 
Humpty-Dumpty    and    youngsters    offer    helpful     hints. 


With   "Granny"   and   wife   Wanda,    Daddy  Al   amuses 
two    other    fans:    daughters    Diane    and    Sharon    Ann. 
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RAIN  OR  SHINE 


>"> 


No  matter  what  the  weather,  Ray  Rayner 
always  means  good  news  to  Chicago  viewers 


Delivering  the  news  and  weather,  or  capering 
through  a  variety  act  with  pretty  Mina  Kolb, 
all  of  Ray's  performances  are  pleasant  TV  fare. 
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Anything  goes — that's  Ray  Rayner's  motto  for 
i  his  Saturday  afternoon  Ray  Rayner  Show  and, 
from  teenagers  to  grandmothers,  WBBM-TV  lis- 
teners just  love  it. 

During  his  strictly-for-laughs  hour,  Ray  invites 
twenty  teenagers  to  chat  about  their  recording 
favorites,  play  charades,  and  dance  to  the  hit  rec- 
ords he  spins.  With  dash  and  aplomb,  Ray  super- 
vises the  games,  interviews  recording  stars,  and 
pantomimes  a  record-  or  two  with  his  fetching 
young  assistant,  Mina  Kolb. 

Chicagoans  have  come  to  know  the  light-hearted 
Rayner  manner  via  his  Rayner  Shine  Show  and  his 
frequent,  welcome  poppings-up  as  announcer  on 
news,  musical  and  variety  shows.  But  those  who 
thought  that  the  light,  frivolous  manner  was  all 
there  was  to  Ray  Rayner  were  taken  by  surprise 
last  fall. 

With  special  Zoomar  lenses  trained  on  a  woman 
poised  twenty  floors  above  Michigan  Avenue — and 
threatening  to  jump  at  any  moment — Ray  dramat- 
ically, but  without  hysterics,  described  the  scene 
for  viewers.  He  asked  Chicagoans  to  pray  for  the 
woman  as  first  firemen,  then  a  clergyman,  and  then 
the  woman's  father  pleaded  with  her.  It  was  with 
a  fervent  "Thank  God"  that  Ray  saw  her  finally 


rescued.  Later,  when  a  publication  voted  the  pro- 
gram the  best  special  event  covered  by  any  Chicago 
station  during  1953,  Ray  said,  "The  only  thing  I 
can  remember  is  praying  myself  that  she  wouldn't 
jump." 

Ray's  been  with  Chicago's  newest  television 
station  since  April,  1953,  and,  before  that,  was  a 
top  TV  personality  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
His  show-business  background  contains  a  unique, 
dramatic  story  of  its  own.  During  World  War  II, 
Ray  was  shot  down  while  on  an  Air  Force  mission 
over  Germany.  Miraculously  surviving  the  crash, 
he  spent  the  next  two  years  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
To  help  lighten  the  dreary  march  of  days  and 
weeks,  a  P.O.W.  dramatic  group  was  formed  and 
Ray  spent  all  the  time  he  possibly  could  acting, 
directing,  painting  scenery,  and  falling  in  love  with 
the  theater. 

Ray's  romance  with  the  show  world  is  still  going 
strong,  as  is  the  one  with  his  pretty  wife,  a  former 
nurse.  They  now  live  in  Evanston  with  their  two 
children,  Mark  and  Christiana. 

And  if  Ray  is  happy  these  days  cavorting  before 
the  TV  cameras,  so  are  his  many  fans  who  know 
that,  rain  or  shine,  there's  always  a  good  time  to 
be  had  on  the  Ray  Rayner  Show. 
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LADY 

OF 

MERIT 


Ginny  Wood  spends  her  busy  life  helping  people,  pets  and  projects 


When  bright,  gracious  Ginny  Wood  came  to  work  for  Toledo's 
Station  WSPD  in  1943,  it  was  as  a  continuity  writer.  But 
Southern  charm  and  talent  will  out  and,  a  brief  forty-eight 
hours  after  her  arrival,  the  Virginia-born  lass  was  on  the  air 
with  quarter-hour  programs  of  interest  to  women.  Very  soon 
after  that,  Ginny  was  femceeing  forty-five-minute  programs 
six  times  a  week. 

Currently,  Ginny's  week  of  television  hostessing  begins  with 
Animal  Fair,  which  is  her  own  brainchild.  This  show  is  also 
carried  by  a  Detroit  station  and  Ginny,  who  has  always  loved 
animals,  thinks  nothing  of  commuting  between  Toledo  and 
Detroit  if  it  means  reuniting  lost  puppies  and  kittens  with  their 
owners  or  finding  new  pets  for  boys  and  girls. 

Monday  through  Friday  mornings,  Ginny  welcomes  Toledo 
viewers  to  Woman's  Window,  which  features  interviews  with 
career  women,  club  and  civic  leaders,  and  unusual  hobbyists. 
Here  again,  Ginny  mingles  good  civic  deeds  with  lots  of 
entertainment  and  often  presents  people  like  Red  Cross  workers 
or  safety  leaders  with  a  valuable  message  for  her  viewers. 

Topping  off  the  week  is  Anniversary  Party,  a  popular  telecast 
on  which  Ginny  fetes  couples  marking  their  wedding  anni- 
versaries with  gifts,  flowers  and  an  elegant  dinner. 

Needless  to  say,   Ginny's  schedule  is  a  busy  one  which 
includes  commercial  stints  as  well.    Still,  Ginny  finds  the  time 
to  work  with  local  organizations,  fulfill  speaking  engagements, 
and  to  indulge  in  her  hobby  of  "growing  things"  in  and  around 
the  lovely  new  home  where  she  lives  with  her  mother,  a 
new  collie  puppy  Rob  Roy,  and  three  cats:  Miss  Muffet, 
Mr.  Buff,  and  Smudge. 

The  charming  TV  hostess  was  still  a  child  when  her  family 
moved  from  Virginia  to  South  Dakota  where  her  father  founded 
the  town  of  Wood,  still  marked  on  the  map  of  that  state.  From 
there  the  Woods  moved  to  Piqua,  Ohio,  but  Ginny  returned 
to  Virginia  to  follow  the  family  tradition  that  all  Wood  women 
attend  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  in  Staunton. 

In  between  graduating  from  the  seminary  and  her  arrival 
at  WSPD,  Ginny  worked  in  a  New  York  advertising  agency,  as 
a  personal  shopper  in  Cleveland  and  Toledo  stores,  and  as  a 
jill-of -all-trades  for  WRRN-AM  in  Warren,  Ohio.   But  today 
WSPD-TV  fans  agree  that  station  officials  did  themselves 
proud  in  losing  no  time  in  bringing  Ginny's  warm,  winning 
personality  to  the  forefront. 


Collie  Rob  Roy  is  one  of  Ginny's  pet  companions. 
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nside  Radio 

All  Times  Listed  Are  Eastern  Daylight  Time. 


Monday  through  Friday 


NBC 
Morning    Programs 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


8:30 

Local  Program 

News 

8:45 

Gabriel  Heatter' 
8:55  Titus  Moody 

John   MacVane 
8:55  Betty  Crocker  i 

9:00 

Robert  Hurleigh 

Breakfast  Club 

News  Of  America 

9:15 

Gene  &  Glenn 

9:30 

Sloan  Simpson  Show 

Joan  Edwards  Show 

9:45 

Ev'ry  Day 

10:00 

Welcome   Travelers 

Cecil  Brown 

My  True  Story 

Arthur  Godfrey  Show 

10:15 

Faith  In  Our  Time 

10:25  Whispering 

10:30 

Bob  Hope 
Break  The  Bank 

News 

Streets 

10:45 

When  A  Girl  Marries 

11:00 

Strike  It  Rich 

Madeleine  Carroll, 
Drama 

Modern  Romances 

11:15 

11:25  Holland  Engle 

Ever  Since  Eve 

11:30 

Phrase  That  Pays 

Queen  For  A  Day 

Follow  That  Woman 

Make  Up  Your  Mind 

11:45 

Second  Chance 

Thy  Neighbor's  Voice 

Rosemary 

Afternoon  Programs 


12:00 

Pauline  Frederick 
Reporting 

Break  The  Bank 

News,  Don  Gardner 

Wendy  Warren 

12:15 

Capitol  Commentary 

Oklahoma 

Aunt  Jenny 

with  Les  Higgie 

Wranglers 

12:20  Guest  Time 

12:25  Jack  Berch 
Show 

12:30 

Bill  Ring  Show 

Helen  Trent 

12:45 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 

Cedric  Foster 

Paul  Harvey,  News 

Road  Of  Life 

1:15 

Here's  To  My  Lady 

Ted  Malone 

Ma  Perkins 

1:30 

Luncheon  With  Lopez 

Young  Dr.  Malone 

1:45 

Game  Of  The  Day* 

The  Guiding  Light 

2:00 

Fred  Robbins'  Show 

Mary  Margaret 

Second  Mrs.  Burton 

2:15 

2:25  News,  Sam 
Hayes 

McBride 

Perry  Mason 

2:30 

Wonderful  City 

Betty  Crocker! 

This  Is  Nora  Drake 

2:45 

2:35  Martin  Block 

Brighter  Day 

3:00 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

Ruby  Mercer  Show 

Martin  Block  (con.) 

Hilltop  House 

3:15 

Road  Of  Life 

Art  Linkletter's 

3:30 

Pepper  Young 

House  Party 

3:43 

Right  To  Happiness 

Wizard  Of  Odds 

4:00 

Backstage  Wife 

News 

Jack  Owens  Show 

Robert  Q.  Lewis 

4:15 

Stella  Dallas 

Music 

4:25  Betty  Crockerf 

4:05   Emily  Kim- 

brough 
Treasury    Bandstand 

4:30 

Young  Widder  Brown 

Welcome  Ranch, 

Valentino 

4:45 

Woman  In  My  House 

Vic  Bellamy 

Music  In  The  After- 
noon 

4:55  News 

5:00 

Just  Plain  Bill 

Bobby  Benson 

News,    Austin    Kip- 
linger 

News 

5:05  John  Faulk 

5:15 

Front  Page  Farrell 

Art  &  Dotty  Todd 

5:30 

Lorenzo  Jones 

Wild  Bill  Hickok- 

Lum  'n'  Abner 

5:45 

It  Pays  To  Be 
Married 

5:55  Cecil  Brown 

>T,  Th-Sgt.  Preston 

2T,  Th-Sky  King 

W-W-F 

<T-Th 

Approx.  starting 
time.   Heard    only 
in  central  states. 

Musical  Express 
tT,  Th — Dorese  Bell 

Curt  Massey  Time 
5:55  This  1  Believe 

6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 


8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


9:00 
9:15 


9:30 
9:45 


10:00 


10:15 
10:30 


Monday 


Sports  Daily 
Three  Star  Extra 


Evening  Programs 


Alex  Dreier,  News 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


The  Railroad  Hour 
Voice  Of  Firestone 


Telephone  Hour 


Band  Of  America 


Fibber  McGee  & 

Molly 
Heart  Of  The  News 
Hollywood  Orch. 


Local  Program 


Fulton   Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Perry  Como 


The  Falcon 
Under  Arrest 


News,  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Edward  Arnold 
Mutual  Newsreel 
9:25  Robert  Hurleigh 
Reporter's  Roundup 


Frank  Edwards 


Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 


Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
The  Lone  Ranger 
7:55  Les  Griffith, 
News 


Henry  J.  Taylor 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood   Starway 
Mike  Malloy 


ABC  Music  Show 


Decision 


Headline  Edition 


Put  It  To  Pat  Turner  Calling 

Deems  Taylor  Edwin  C.  Hill 

10:55  News,  Singiser  10:35  Martha  Lou 
Harp 


Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 

Lowell  Thomas 


Tennessee   Ernie 
Beulah 

Julius  La  Rosa 
Edward   R.  Murrow 


Suspense 

Arthur  Godfrey's 
Talent  Scouts 


Lux  Theater 


Night  Watch 


News,   Robert  Trout 
10:35  Horace  Heidt 


Tuesday 


Evening  Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Sports  Daily 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Program 

ABC  Reporter 

Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 

Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Alex  Dreier,  News 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Eddie  Fisher 

Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
Starr  Of  Space 
7:55   Les  Griffith 

Tennessee  Ernie 
Beulah 
Choraliers 
Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Dinah  Shore 
Frank  Sinatra  Sings 
Barrie  Craig 

Mickey  Spillane, 

Mystery 
High  Adventure, 

George  Sanders 

Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood  Starway 
Mike  Malloy 

People  Are  Funny 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  North 

9:00 

9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Dragnet 

News,  Swayze 
9:35  Crime  & 
Peter  Chambers 

News,  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Edward  Arnold 
Mutual   Newsreel 
Search  That  Never 

Ends 
9:55  Lome  Greene 

America's  Town 
Meeting  Of  The  Air 

E.  D.  Canham,  News 

Yours  Truly, 
Johnny  Dollar 

My  Friend  Irma 

10:00 

10:15 
10:30 

Fibber  McGee  & 

Molly 
Heart  Of  The  News 
Stars  From  Paris 

Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
State  Of  The  Nation 
10:55  News,  Singiser 

Headline  Edition 

Turner  Calling 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
10:35  Three  Suns 

Louella  Parsons 

Nocturne 

Robert  Trout,  News 

Wednesday 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 


8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


9:00 
9:15 
9:30 


10:00 


10:15 
10:30 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


Sports  Daily 
Three  Star  Extra 


Alex  Dreier,  News 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


Walk  A  Mile  Quiz 
Great  Gildersleeve 


You  Bet  Your  Life 


Big  Story 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


Fibber  McGee  & 

Molly 
Heart  Of  The  News 
Keys  To  The  Capital 


Thursday 


Sports  Daily 
Three  Star  Extra 


Evening  Programs 

Local  Program  ABC   Reporter 


Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Perry  Como 


Squad  Room 
Nightmare 


News.  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Edward  Arnold 
Mutual  Newsreel 
9:25  Robert  Hurleigh 
Family  Theater 


Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
Sounding  Board 
10:55  News,  Singiser 


Vandercook,   News 
Quincy  Howe 
Lone  Ranger 
7:55  Les  Griffith 


Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood    Starway 
Mike  Malloy 


Hollywood  Airport 
Mystery  Theater 


Headline  Edition 

Turner  Calling 

Edwin  C.  Hill 

10:35  Front  &  Center 


Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 

Lowell  Thomas 


Tennessee  Ernie 
Beulah 
Symphonette 
Edward  R.  Murrow 


FBI  In  Peace  And 

War 
21st  Precinct 


Crime   Photographer 


Crime  Classics 


Evening  Programs 


Alex  Dreier,  News      Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Dinner  Date 
News  Of  The  World  Gabriel  Heatter 
One  Man's  Family       Eddie  Fisher 


Local  Program 


9:00 

9:15 
9:30 
9:35 


10:00 


10:15 
10:30 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


Roy  Rogers 
8:25  News 
Six  Shooter 


Truth  Or  Conse- 
quences 

News,  Swayze 
Eddie  Cantor  Show 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 


8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


9:00 

9:15 
9:30 
9:45 


10:00 


10:15 
10:30 


Fibber  McGee  & 

Molly 
Heart  Of  The  News 
Jane  Pickens  Show 


Friday 


Sports  Daily 
Three  Star  Extra 


Official  Detective 
Crime  Fighters 


News,  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Edward  Arnold 
Mutual  Newsreel 
Author  Meets  The 
Critics 


Frank  Edwards 


ABC  Reporter 

Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 


Onstage-Cathy  & 
Elliott   Lewis 

Robert  Trout,  News 


Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 

Lowell  Thomas 


Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
Starr  Of  Space 
7:55  Les  Griffith 


Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood  Starway 
Mike  Malloy 


Paul  Whiteman 
Varieties 


Headline  Edition 


Put  It  To  Pat  Turner  Calling 

Deems  Taylor  Edwin  C.  Hill 

10:55  News,  Singiser  10:35  Aragon 
I     Ballroom 


Evening  Programs 


Tennessee  Ernie 
Beulah 
Choraliers 
Edward  R.  Murrow 


Meet  Millie 
Junior  Miss 


Meet  Mr.  McNutley 


Time  for  Love,  with 
Marlene  Oietrich 


Alex  Dreier,  News 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


Dinah  Shore 

Frank  Sinatra  Sings 

Bob  Hope  Show 


Phil  Harris-Alice 
Faye  Show 

News,  Swayze 

9:35  Can  You 

Top  This? 


Fibber  McGee  & 

Molly 
Heart  Of  The  News 
Listen  To  Wash- 
ington 


Local  Program 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Perry  Como 


Counter-Spy 
Take  A  Number 


News,  Bill  Henry 
9:05  Edward  Arnold 
Mutual  Newsreel 
Have  A  Heart 


Frank  Edwards 

Put  It  To  Pat 
Deems  Taylor 
10:55  News,  Singiser 


ABC  Reporter 

Bill  Stern,  Sports 
George  Hicks,  News 


Vandercook,  News 
Quincy  Howe 
Lone  Ranger 
7:55  Les  Griffith 


Three-City  Byline 
Sammy  Kaye 
Hollywood  Starway 
Mike  Malloy 


Ozzie  &  Harriet 


The  World  We 

Live  In 
9:55  Sport  Report 


Cavalcade  Of  Stars 


10:55  Edwin  C.  Hill 


Escape 

Robert  Trout,  News 


lackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 

Lowell  Thomas 


Tennessee  Ernie 
Beulah 
Symphonette 
Edward  R.   Murrow 


Mr.  Keen,  Tracer  Of 

Lost  Persons 
Godfrey  Digest 


Godfrey  Digest  (con.; 


That's  Rich 


Capitol  Cloakroom 
Robert  Trout,  News 


I 


nside  Radio 


Saturday 


NBC 


MBS 


Morning    Programs 

8:30  Egbert  &  Ummly         Local  Program 
8:45 


9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 


10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 


11:00 

11:15 
11:30 
11:45 


Howdy  Doody 
Mind  Your  Manners 


Breakfast    In   Holly- 
wood 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Show 


Doorway  To  Healing 


Woody  Woodpecker 
Show,  Mel  Blanc 


Helen  Hall, 
Fair 


Femme 


Headline  News 
11:35  U.S.  Military 
Band 


ABC 


News  Summary 


CBS 


No  School  Today 


No  School  Today 

(con.) 
Space  Patrol 


Platterbrains 


All  League  Club- 
house 


News 


News  Of  America 


Garden  Gate 


Galen  Drake  Show 


Robert  Q.  Lewis 
Show 


Robert  Q.  Lewis 
Show  (con.) 


Aite 

12:00 

12:15 
12:30 
12:45 

rnoon   Progr 

Marine  Band 

Army  Band 

a  ins 

Man  On  The  Farm 

12:35  Fifth  Army 
Band 

101  Ranch  Boys 
American  Farmer 

Noon  News 

12:05  Theater  of 
Today 

Stars  Over  Holly- 
wood 

12:55  This  1  Believe 

1:00 
1:15 
1:30 

1:45 

National  Farm  And 

Home  Hour 
All   Star   Parade   Of 

Bands 

Symphonies  For 

Youth 
Game  Of  The  Day* 

Navy  Hour 
Vincent  Lopez 

City  Hospital 

Peter  Lind  Hayes 

Show 
1:55  Galen  Drake 

2:00 

'  2:15 
2:30 
2:45 

Road  Show,  Bill 
Cullen 

Symphonies  For 

Youth  (con.) 
2:25  Headline  News 
101  Ranch  Boys 

Music,  with 
Milton  Cross 

Let's  Pretend 
Make  Way  For  Youth 

3:00 

3:15 

3:30 
3:45 

Road  Show  (con.) 

Bandstand,  U.S.A. 
3:25  News 
Sport  Parade 

Music  (con.) 

Report  From  Over- 
seas 

Adventures  In 
Science 

Farm  News 

World  Assignment 

4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

Road  Show  (con.) 

Mac  McGuire 

UN  On  Record 
Washington,  U.S.A. 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 

Evei 

6:00 
6:15 

6:30 
6:45 

Road  Show  (con.) 

ning  Progran 

News 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

People,  with  W.  W. 
Chaplin,  Frank 
Blair 

News 

5:05  Teenagers 

Unlimited 
Brickhouse,  Sports 
5:55  H.  B.  Baukhage 

*Approx.  starting 
time.  Heard  only 
in  central  states. 

is 

News 

6:05  Dance  Music 

Dinner  Date 
6:55  Cecil  Brown 

Pop  Concert 

It's  Your  Business 
James  Crowley 

Reports 
Sports,  Bob  Finnegan 
Bob  Edge,  Sports 

Afield 

Sports  Roundup 

News 

Symphonette 

News 

7:00 

J7-.15 

-7:30 
7:45 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

!  9:00 

!  9:15 

?  9:30 

9:45 

BBC  Series 

The  Big  Preview 

Al  Heifer,  Sports 

Report  From 
Washington 
Keep  Healthy 
7:55  Globe  Trotter 

Bob  Mills,  Show 

Tunes 
Three  Suns 

Dinner  At  The  Green 
Room 

Johnny  Mercer 
Show 

The  Big  Preview 
(con.) 

Farm  Quiz 
Farm  Story 

News 

8:05  ABC  Dancing 
Party 

Gunsmoke 
8:25  Win   Elliot 
Gangbusters 

The  Big  Preview 

(con.) 
Grand  Ole  Opry 

New  England  Barn- 
yard Jamboree 
Lombardo  Land 

ABC  Dancing  Party 
(con.) 

Two  For  The  Money 
Country  Style 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Country  Tune 

Parade 
Dude  Ranch 

Jamboree 
Pee  Wee  King  Show 

Chicago  Theater  Of 
The  Air 

Anonymous 
Orchestra 

Country  Style  (con.) 
News 

Sunday 


NBC 
Morning   Programs 

8:30 


MBS 


9:00 
9:15 


9:30 
9:45 


10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 


11:00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 


World  News  Roundup 
Carnival  Of  Books 

Faith  In  Action 
Art  of  Living 


Pulpit 
Collector's   Item 


Collector's   Item 
(con.) 


ABC 


Light  And  Life  Hour 


Wings  Of  Healing 


Back  To  God 


News 

9:05  Milton  Cross 

Album 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 


Radio  Bible  Class 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 


Frank  And  Ernest 
Merry  Mailman 
Northwestern 
Reviewing  Stand 


The  Music  Room 
World  News  Roundup 

Organ  Music, 
E.  Power  Biggs 


Message  Of  Israel 
College  Choir 


Pan-American   Union 
Christian  In  Action 


CBS 


Renfro  Valley 
8:55  This  I  Believe 


Church  Of  Today 


Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

Choir 
News 
11:35  Invitation  To 

Learning 


Afternoon  Programs 


12:00 
12:15 
12:30 

12:45 

Collector's  Item 

(con.) 
The  Eternal  Light 

College  Choirs 

News,  Bill  Cunning- 
ham 
John  T.  Flynn 

News 

Gloria  Parker 

The  World  Tomorrow 

The  Leading  Ques- 
tion 

Howard  K.  Smith, 
World  Affairs 

News  Report 

1:00 
1:15 
1:30 
1:45 

Better  Cities 

Univ.  Of  Chicago 
Round  Table 

Game  Of  The  Day* 
Lutheran  Hour 

Herald  Of  Truth 
National  Vespers 

String  Serenade 
Syncopation  Piece 

2:00 
2:15 
2:30 
2:45 

The  Catholic  Hour 

Youth  Wants 
To  Know 

Bandstand,  U.S.A. 
Sammy  Kaye 

Healing  Waters 
Wings  Of  Healing 

Symphonette 
World  Music  Festival 

3:00 
3:15 
3:30 
3:45 

Golden  Hour, 
David  Ross 

U.S.  Marine  Band 
Music  From  Britain 

Marines  In  Review 
Hour  Of  Decision 

World  Music  Festival 
(con.) 

4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

Weekend  Newspaper 
Of  The  Air 

Music  From  Britain 

(con.) 
Flight  Into  The  Blue 
4:55  Lome  Greene 

Old-Fashioned 
Revival  Hour 

Main  Street 
Music  Hall 
Th3  World  Today 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 

Weekend  Newspaper 
Of  The  Air  (con.) 

The  Shadow 

True  Detective 

Mysteries 
5:55  Cecil  Brown 

*Approx.  starting 
time.  Heard  only 
in  central  states. 

5:05  Evening  Comes 
Greatest  Story  Ever 
Told 

Evening  Programs 


6:00 

6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 


10:00 
10:15 
10:30 


American  Forum 

NBC  Summer 
Symphony 


NBC  Symphony  (con.) 

Theater  Royal 
7:55  News 


Rod  And  Gun  Club 
Chamber  Music 


Dave  Garroway  Show 


Dave  Garroway 
Show  (con.) 


Inheritance 
Meet  The  Press 


Bulldog  Drummond, 
Sir  Cedric  Hard- 
wicke 
Bob  Considine 
Wismer,  Sports 


Hawaii  Calls 

Enchanted  Hour 
8:55  News 


Army  Hour 

London  Studio 
Melodies 


Pentagon  Report 
News,  Hazel  Market 
Men's  Corner 


Monday  Morning 

Headlines 
Paul  Harvey,  News 
George  Sokolsky 
Don  Cornell 


This  Week  Around 

The  World 
What's  The  Name  Of 

That  Song? 


American  Music  Hall 


Walter  Winchell 
News,  Taylor  Grant 
Answers  For 
Americans 


Paul  Harvey 
Elmer  Davis 
Revival  Time 


Gene  Autry 

Our  Miss  Brooks 


Jack  Benny 
Amos  V  Andy 


Bing  Crosby 
My  Little  Margie 


Hall  Of  Fame 
Edgar  Bergen  Show 


Man  Of  The  Week 
News 


See  Next  Page- 


i 
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TV  program    highlights 

CHICAGO  AND  SUBURBS   MAY    11— JUNE    10 


Baseball  on  TV 


Channel  9 — WGN-TV  televises  all  daytime  home  games  of  the  Chicago  Cubs 

and  Chicago  White  Sox.  Jack  Brickhouse,  announcer. 

All  games  start  1:30  P.M. 


Mayl 

May  2 
May  4,  5,  6, 
May  8,  9 
May  12 
May  13, 14 
May  16 


Cubs  vs.  New  York 
Cubs.  vs.  Pittsburgh 
Cubs  vs.  Brooklyn 
Sox  vs.  Detroit 
Sox  vs.  Boston 
Sox  vs.  Philadelphia 
Sox  vs.  Washington 


May  19 
May  21,  22,  23 
May  26 
May  28,  29,  30 
May  31,  June  1 
June  2,  3 
June  4,  5,  6, 
June  8,  9, 10 


CAME 

Sox  vs.  New  York 
Cubs  vs.  Milwaukee 
Sox  vs.  Cleveland 
Cubs  vs.  Cincinnati 
Cubs  vs.  St.  Louis 
Cubs  vs.  Pittsburgh 
Cubs  vs.  Brooklyn 
Cubs  vs.  Philadelphia 


Monday  through  Friday 


7:00  O  The  Morning  Show— News  and  Fun 
Walter  Cronkite,  Charles  Collingwood,  and 
the   Baird   puppets. 

0  Today— Dave  Garroway 
O  Chicago  Parade— News,  Music 
8:00  ©  Breakfast  Club— Don  McNeill  Family 
9:00  0  Arthur  Godfrey— Variety  Simulcast 

0  Ding  Dong  School— Miss  Frances 
9:30  0  One  Man's  Family— Serial 
9:40  O  Let's  Exercise— Ed  Allen 
10:00  0  Home— Arlene  Francis,  Editor 

Hour-long  omnibus  of  information  and  enter- 
tainment. 
10:30  0  Strike  It  Rich- Warren  Hull 
11:00  0  Valiant  Lady— Serial 

0  Bride  And  Groom— Wedding 
0  Danny  O'Neil— Variety 
11:15  0  Hawkins   Falls-Serial 
12:00  0  The  Brighter  Day— Serial 
12:30  0  Garry  Moore  Show— Variety 

8  Bob  And  Kay— Interviews 
Double  Or  Nothing— Quiz 
0  Creative  Cookery— Francois  Pope 
0  All  About  Baby— Ruth  Crowley 
1:30  0  Art  Linkletter's  House  Party 
2:00  0  The  Big  Payoff— Quiz 
3:00  0  Welcome  Travelers— Interviews 
5:30  0  Close  Ups— Howard  Miller 
5:45  O  Bob  And  Ray  Show— Satire 
6:15  0  News— John  Daly 


Monday 


6:30  O  Jamie— Comedy,   Brandon   de  Wilde 
7:00  0  Burns  And   Allen— Comedy 
7:30  0  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts 

0  Voice  Of  Firestone— Concert 

0  Dr.    I.    Q.— Audience    Quiz 
8:00  0  I  Love  Lucy— Situation  Comedy 
8:30  0  Red  Buttons— Comedy 

0  Robert    Montgomery    Presents- 
Excellent    hour-long     dramas. 
9:00  0  Studio  One— Drama 

0  Drew    Pearson— Washington    Reports 

0  Boxing 
9:30  0  Racket  Squad— Police  Stories 
11:15  O  Guest  House— Fran  Allison 


A 
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Tuesday 


7:00  0  Milton  Berle— Bob  Hope 

Hope  bobs  up  May  11,  June  8.  In  between, 
Uncle  Miltie. 

0  The  Goldbergs— Family  Comedy 
7:30  0  Of   Many  Things— Dr.    Bergen   Evans 
8:00  O  Danny  Thomas  Show— Comedy 

0  Badge    714-Jack   Webb 
8:30  0  Suspense— Mystery 


0  Circle  Theater— Drama 
0  U.  S.  Steel  Theater— Alternates  with 
Motorola  TV  Hour 
9:30  0  See   It  Now— Edward    R.   Murrow 
0  Mr.   And  Mrs.   North— Mystery 


Wednesday 


7:00 

0 

0 

o 

7:30 

0 

8:00 

0 

8:30 

i 

9:00 

o 

0 

o 

9:30 

o 

0:45 

0 

Godfrey    And    His    Friends 

I  Married  Joan— Joan  Davis 

Col.   Flack— Whodunit 

My  Little  Margie— Family  Comedy 

Strike   It  Rich— Quiz 

Kraft   Theater— Drama 

I've    Got    A   Secret— Panel 

Boxing 

This  Is  Your  Life— Ralph   Edwards 

Wrestling— Wayne  Griffin 

Liberace— Music 

Kup's  Column— Gossip 


Thursday 


7:00  0  Groucho  Marx— Comedy  Quiz 

0  It's  About  Time— Panel  Quiz 
7:30  0  Four  Star  Playhouse— Drama 

0  Ray  Bolger  Show— Comedy  Drama 
8:00  0  Lux  Video  Theater— Drama 

0  Dragnet— Jack  Webb,  Police  Cases 
8:30  0  Big  Town— Newspaper  Drama 

0   Ford  Theater — Drama 

0  Kraft  Theater— Drama 

0  Talent  Showcase 
9:00  0  Public  Defender— Stars  Reed  Hadley 

0  Martin   Kane,   Private   Eye 
9:30  0  Foreign  Intrigue— Spy  Melodrama 

O  Boston  Blackie— Whodunits 


Friday 


6:30  O  Stu  Erwin  Show— Family  Comedy 

7:00  0  Mama— Stars  Peggy  Wood 

0  Dave  Garroway  Show— Variety 
0  Adventures  Of  Ozzie  And  Harriet 

7:30  0  Topper— Comedy  Drama 

0  Walt's    Workshop— Crafts 
0  Playhouse— Drama 

8:00  0  Playhouse  Of  Stars— Drama 

0  Big  Story— Reporters'  Crime  Solutions 
0  Paul  Hartman  Show— Comedy 
0  Life  Begins  At  Eighty— Panel 

8:30  0  Our  Miss  Brooks— Comedy 

0  TV  Soundstage— Provocative  Stories 

9:00  0  My  Friend  Irma— Comedy 

0  Cavalcade  Of  Sports— Boxing 

0  Dangerous  Assignment— Spy  Thriller 


0  Chance  Of  A  Life— Talent 
9:30  0  Person  To  Person— Ed  Murrow 
O  Hollywood   Off-Beat-Mystery 
0  Down  You  Go!— Panel 
10:00  O  Courtesy  Hour— Variety 


Saturday 


10:00  0  Creative  Cookery— Francois  Pope 
1:00  0  American  Inventory 
3:00  0  Adventure 
5:00  0  Mr.  Wizard— Science,  Don  Herbert 

O  Superman— Science  Fiction  . 
6:00  0  On  Your  Way-Kathy  Godfrey 
6:30  0  Beat  The  Clock-Bud  Collyer 

S  Ethel  And  Albert— Family  Comedy 
Jackie  Gleason  Show— Variety 
0  Spike  Jones   Show— Music   And 
Comedy 
7:30  0  The   Original   Amateur  Hour— Ted 

Mack 
8:00  0  Two  For  The  Money— Herb  Shriner 
0  Your  Show   Of  Shows 
90    minutes   with    Coca    &    Caesar;   May    15, 
Martha    Raye  Show 
8:30  0  My    Favorite    Husband— Comedy 

Stars  Caulfield  and  Nelson. 
9:00  0  Drama 
9:30  0  Your  Hit  Parade-Music 


Sunday 


9:00  0  Lamp  Unto  My  Feet— Religion 
10:00  0  Live  And  Learn— College  Lectures 
12:30  0  Frontiers  Of  Faith— Church   Services 

1:00  0  John  Ott— Gardening 

2:00  0  Farm  Town,  U.  S.  A. 

2:30  0  Man  Of  The  Week— Interview 

8Kukla,Fran  And  Ollie— Make  Believe 
Adventure— Natural   Science 
0  Zoo  Parade— Marlin  Perkins 
4:00  0  Hall   Of   Fame— Historical   Drama 
Q  Super  Circus— Animals,  Acrobats 
5:00  ©  Meet    The    Press— Interview 
5:30  0  You   Are  There— Historical   Drama 
0  Roy  Rogers  Show— Western 
0  George  Jessel  Show— Variety 
O  What's  The  Answer— Kids'  Quiz 
6:00  0  Life  With  Father— Family  Drama 
0  Paul    Winehell   Show— Comedy 
0  You  Asked  For  It— Variety 
6:30  0  Private   Secretary— Jack   Benny 
Jack  gibes  May  16;  other  Sundays,  Ann 
Sothern. 

0  Mr.  Peepers— Wally  Cox 
0  Paul  Whiteman  Teen  Club— Talent 
7:00  0  Toast  Of  The  Town— Variety 
0  Comedy  Hour— Variety 
0  The   Mask— Hour-long  Melodramas 
8:00  0  Fred  Waring— G-E  Theater 

June    6,    drama;    other    Sundays,    Waring's 
Pennsylvanians. 

0  TV  Playhouse— Drama 
0  Walter  Winehell— Gossip 
0  Rocky  King,  Detective 
8:30  0  Man  Behind  The  Badge— Police  Cases 

0  The  Plainclothes  Man— Whodunits 
9:00  0  The  Web— Suspenseful  Melodramas 
0  Loretta  Young  Show— Drama 
0  Break  The  Bank— Bert  Parks 
0  Dollar  A  Second— Quiz 
9:30  0  What's  My  Line?— Panel  Quiz 
0  Victory   At   Sea— Documentary 
0  Man  Against  Crime— Whodunits 
10:00  0  Death  Valley  Days— Alternates  with 
Biff  Baker,  U.  S.  A. 


es 


Says  Jack 
("Queen  for  a  Day") 

Bailey: 


"Hi,  Bud-welcome 
to  Mutual!" 


Says  Bud 

("Break  the  Bank") 
Coliyen 


"Greetings,  folks- 


it's  a 


pleasure! 


!" 


"And  it's  a  welcome  pleasure  to 
greet  new  listeners  every  morning 
on  all  560  stations  of  the 
World's  Largest  Network!" 


. . .  that's  what  your 
nearest  MUTUAL 
radio  station  says , 


The  one-and-only 'QUEEN  FOR  A  DAY '. 


R 
M 
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Every  day  a  right  royal 
coronation  (American  style) 


makes  Cinderella  dreams  come 


true,  as  Jack  Bailey  works 
radio  magic  in  millions  of  house- 
holds, from  coast  to  coast. 


Il:30-Noon9  Eastern  Time 

FOR  OLD  GOLD  CIGARETTES 


■     ■ 


now  joined  by  tho  one -and -only 


"BREAK  THE  BANK"! 


Starting  May  3,  Bud  Collyer- 
the  nation's  best-known,  best- 
loved  safe-cracker  (legitimate  style) 
-brings  all  the  excitement      ^j 
of  "Break  the  Bank"  into  your 
home,  via  your  MBS  station. 


Noon-l2:l59  Eastern  Time 

FOR   MILES  LABORATORIES 


Check  local  listings 
for  local  time . . . 
stay  tuned  to  MBS... 
and  enjoy  it! 
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(Continued  from  page  26) 
she  is  as  feminine  as  Chanel  No.  5.  In  her 
exquisite  Sutton  Place  apartment,  she  is 
surrounded  by  beauty:  delicate  crystal, 
18th  century  English  furniture,  vivid  oils. 
There's  not  the  slightest  visible  hint  of  her 
rugged,  hardy  core. 

"Little  things"  never  bother  Luce — such 
as  double-checking  the  lock  on  the  front 
door  at  night  or  walking  alone  down  the 
darkest  street.  Breakneck  speed  doesn't 
make  her  tremble,  and  she  accepts  a  hurri- 
cane with  utter  calm.  This  is  the  way  she 
has  always  been,  since  early  childhood. 

"It  seems  as  though,  from  the  time  a 
child  begins  to  speak,  she's  given  a  variety 
of  things  to  fear — superstitions,  hearsay 
gossip,  stupid  prejudices,"  Lucille  says 
serenely  today.  "If  you're  plagued  with 
enough  of  them,  it's  like  carrying  around 
a  ball  and  chain." 

As  a  very  young  actress,  Luce  was 
warned  to  be  wary  of  producers.  Producers, 
she  was  told,  preyed  on  pretty  gals,  and 
it  was  worth  one's  reputation  to  get 
through  an  audition.  Well,  Luce  didn't 
know  any  producers  and  so  she  couldn't 
laugh  outright  at  this  nonsense.  But  she 
certainly  wasn't  going  to  be  scared  out  of 
her  career  and  therefore  decided  to  be 
practical. 

"If  there  were  eighteen  girls  waiting  to 
read  for  a  part,"  she  says,  "I  made  sure  I 
was  the  eighteenth — so  that,  if  I  had  to 
fight  for  my  honor,  my  opponent  would  be 
fairly  well  fatigued  and  therefore  handi- 
capped." 

Luce  learned  quickly  that  it  was  all 
nonsense.  Casting  directors  are  so  bur- 
dened with  responsibilities  that  they  sel- 
dom have  time  for  even  minor  flirtations. 
The  real  courage  demanded  of  a  young 
actress  is  to  keep  coming  back  for  audi- 
tions, no  matter  how  often  she  is  turned 
down. 

"I  never  lost  my  confidence,"  she  re- 
calls, "I  got  angry  with  myself  for  losing 
a  part,  but  I  never  lost  faith." 

Her  mother  can  tell  you  that,  even  as  - 
child,  Luce  didn't  know  what  fear  was. 
There  was  the  day  that  a  storm  broke  out 
while  Luce  and  her  sisters  and  brother 
were  playing  outdoors.  Luce's  mother,  who 
had  a  life-long  fear  of  thunderstorms, 
herded  the  children  into  the  house  and 
away  from  the  windows.  Luce  calmly  dis- 
engaged herself  from  the  family  circle  and 
went  out  on  the  porch.  She  sat  through 
the  storm  on  the  porch  steps,  kicking  her 
legs  defiantly  at  the  lightning. 

Luce  spent  most  of  her  childhood  in 
New  York,  though  she  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago. Her  father  was  a  businessman, 
sometimes    a    very    successful    one. 

"It  depended  on  his  investments,"  Luce 
remembers.  "We  had  either  three  cars  in 
the  garage  or  none." 

Her  mother — needless  to  say,  with  four 
children — was  a  full-time  housewife.  But, 
in  spite  of  her  fear  of  thunder,  she  was 
far  from  timid.  A  woman  who  loses  her 
first  baby,  then  a  second  and  a  third,  yet 
doesn't  give  up  hope,  has  quite  a  bit  of 
mettle.  Luce  was  the  fourth  child. 

"They  tell  me  that  Mother  used  to  hover 
over  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  make 
sure  I  was  still  breathing,"  Luce  says. 
"When  I  finally  convinced  her  that  I  was 
going  to  stay  alive,  she  went  ahead  and 
had  three  more  children — all  healthy,  too." 

Their  home  was  a  cheerful  one.  Luce's 

father  was  a  kindly,  indulgent  man.  He  was 

fond  of  poetry  and  frequently  read  aloud. 

R    He  had  a  player  piano,  with  the  best  in 

M    classical  music.  Luce  decided,  at  the  age 

of  seven,  that  she  herself  would  be  a  con- 

cert  pianist. 
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Spirited  Belle 

The  self-discipline  and  ambition  she 
displayed  at  such  a  tender  age  are  rare. 
She  practiced  several  hours  a  day  and  no 
one  had  to  coax  her.  Indeed,  the  only  pun- 
ishment that  ever  impressed  Luce  was  to 
lose    the    privilege    of   practicing. 

"We  were  taught  self-reliance,"  she  says. 
"When  I  or  my  sisters  had  a  party,  we  did 
most  of  the  preparation  ourselves.  If  we 
brought  an  unexpected  guest  to  dinner,  we 
went  into  the  kitchen  to  help  make  extra 
dessert  or  salad." 

Her  home  was  always  full  of  people  who 
came  to  talk,  to  sing,  to  eat.  There  were 
never  less  than  a  dozen  people  at  the 
Sunday  table.  And  she  went  on  practicing 
scales  and  finger  exercises  until  she  was 
sixteen. 

"That  year,  I  went  to  a  Paderewski  re- 
cital," she  says.  "I  was  thrilled  and  awed 
by  the  concert — so  awed,  however,  that  I 
promptly  gave  up  the  piano." 

She  can't  explain  her  exact  emotion  at 
the  time,  but  she  knew  in  later  years  that 
her  decision  was  right.  She  was  to  study 
and  see  many  great  actors,  but  they  al- 
ways served  as  an  inspiration  which  was 
quite  different  from  the  reaction  which 
had  set  in  after  the  Paderewski  concert. 

"I  must  have  been  impossible  at  seven- 
teen," she  says.  "I  walked  in  a  cloud  and 
thought  anyone  who  couldn't  talk  theater 
was  more  dead   than   alive." 

Just  as  she  had  previously  devoted  her- 
self to  the  piano,  Luce  now  dedicated  her- 
self to  acting.  She  was  excellent  in  school 
productions,  and  teachers  were  encourag- 
ing— but  not  her  parents. 

"They  thought  the  stage  was  no  place 
for  a  young  lady,"  she  recalls.  "When  I 
talked  about  acting,  they  just  gave  me  a 
blank   look." 

They  flatly  refused  to  let  her  quit  high 
school  for  the  stage.  After  graduation, 
however,  Luce's  determination  won  out. 
She  was  enrolled  in  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Dramatic  Arts.  She  was  there  three 
years,  then  she  was  honored  by  the  fa- 
mous actress,  Jane  Cowl,  who  chose  Luce 
to  work  in  her  repertory  theater. 

"But  there  was  one  thing  which  was  to 
stand  between  me  and  Broadway,"  she 
says,  "and  it  was  something  I  could  do 
nothing  about.  I  stand  five-feet,  seven- 
and-three-quarter  inches  tall,  pre-shrunk." 

Her  beauty  and  talent  made  her  a  natural 
for  ingenue  roles — until  she  stood  side  by 
side  with  the  male  lead.  Inevitably,  Luce 
stood  a  good  head  above  him.  So  .  .  . 
while  she  waited  for  a  king-sized  juvenile 
to  come  along  .  .  .  she  auditioned  for  radio. 

Luce  was  an  overnight  sensation  in 
radio.  She  made  her  debut  opposite  Fred- 
ric  March  in  Collier  Love  Story.  Short- 
ly thereafter,  she  didn't  have  to  ask  for 
work — sponsors  began  calling  her.  She 
worked  on  almost  every  fine  dramatic 
show,  and  even  in  a  comedy  series  with 
the  Marx  Brothers.  In  1940,  she  was  signed 
to  play  leading  roles  in  two  major  day- 
time dramas,  Portia  Faces  Life  and  Lorenzo 
Jones.  (She  played  Portia  for  eleven  years 
— until  it  went  off  the  air.) 

"From  the  beginning,  I  found  myself 
absorbed  in  radio,  loving  every  minute  of 
it,"  she  says,  "although  I  remember  that 
Jane    Cowl    didn't   approve,   at   first." 

Miss  Cowl  thought  radio  was  a  second- 
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rate  medium  for  her  first-rate  protegee. 
Until  one  particular  Sunday. 

Luce  had  been  called  on  at  the  last 
minute  to  star  on  The  Prudential  Hour. 
After  the  performance,  Jane  Cowl  was  on 
the  phone.  "I'm  still  in  tears,"  she  told 
Lucille.  "It  was  so  effective — and  you 
were    wonderful." 

Luce's  credits,  listed  in  small  type,  would 
run  some  six  feet  long.  And,  this  year,  she 
celebrates  her  fourteenth  anniversary  as 
Belle  on  Lorenzo  Jones. 

"In  the  beginning,  it  was  a  light  com- 
edy," she  recalls.  "Lorenzo  was  an  im- 
practical inventor,  and  Belle  a  simple, 
good-natured  housewife.  Today,  of  course, 
Belle  has  developed  into  a  serious  career 
woman  with  deep  emotional  conflicts." 

Although  Luce,  during  the  past  fourteen 
years,  has  become  a  bright,  enduring  star, 
she,  too,  has  had  her  share  of  misfor- 
tunes. Her  only  marriage  failed  to  work 
out.  Then,  in  1948,  she  suffered  an  acci- 
dent which  nearly  ruined  her  life.  The 
kitchen  floor  had  been  waxed  too  well. 
Luce  slipped,  fell,  and  struck  her  head. 
Her  skull  was  fractured  and  her  con- 
dition became  so  serious,  she  was  off  the 
air  for  months — most  of  that  time  con- 
fined to  bed  and  immobilized. 

"It  was  serious,  but  I  had  no  fear  of 
dying,"  she  says.  "I  dreaded  only  the  pos- 
sibility  of  being   crippled." 

Her  radio  audience  was  so  affected  by 
this  real  accident  on  a  daytime  drama 
that  a  daily  bulletin  was  issued  on  Luce's 
progress.  She  was  overwhelmed  with  kind- 
ness. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  friends  were 
overwhelmed  by  Luce's  spirit.  It  was 
through  sheer,  dogged  courage — and  cour- 
age alone— that  her  recovery  was  brought 
about  and  she  regained  the  use  of  her  in- 
jured muscles. 

"It  was  no  holiday,"  says  Luce,  "but  it 
was  my  first  vacation  from  radio  in  eight 
years — and  I  almost  had  to  break  my  neck 
to  get  it." 

Since  then,  she  has  had  at  least  two 
weeks  off  each  summer.  One  year,  she 
planned  to  fly  to  England  and  reserved  a 
berth  on  a  stratocruiser. 

"You'll  never  sleep  crossing  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  ocean,"  a  friend  said.  "You'll 
lie  awake,  too  nervous  to  close  your  eyes." 

They  didn't  know  Luce.  If  the  steward 
hadn't  wakened  her  a  half-hour  out  of 
London,  she  would  have  made  a  grand 
entrance  in  her  pajamas. 

Last  summer,  Luce  took  a  cross-country 
auto  trip  with  her  good  friend  Alice  Frost, 
who  acts  on  radio's  The  Second  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton and  TV's  Mama. 

"We  had  a  wonderful  time,"  Alice  says. 
"We  were  both  completely  whipped  before 
we  started,  and  never  did  get  the  rest  we 
were  looking  for,  but  we  didn't  have  one 
spat  on  the  entire  trip." 

Alice  is  great  at  reading  maps,  so  she 
served  as  navigator  and  Luce  was  the 
pilot.  Of  course,  Alice  took  her  regular 
turn  at  the  wheel.  Once  she  felt  like 
really  pushing  down  the  accelerator.  Luce 
said  she  didn't  mind. 

"I  had  the  car  up  to  seventy  or  so,"  Alice 
recalls,  "and  I  was  wondering  if  it  was 
making  Luce  nervous.  I  glanced  over  and 
there  she  was  sleeping."  Alice  grins  and 
adds,  "Nothing  scares  Luce,  not  even  that 
dinky  ferry." 

They  were  on  a  wobbly  old  ferry  during 
a  cloudburst.  The  ferry  had  been  five  hours 
late  in  starting  and  thus  was  jammed 
with  vehicles  and  passengers.  With  the 
storm,  a  rough  lake,  a  creaking  vessel, 
and  water  rolling  around  their  ankles,  it 
was  far  from  comforting. 


"I   can   use   a   nap,"   Luce   said   sleepily. 

"I  think  you'd  better  stand  by  to  hold 
the  boat  together — or  swim,"  said  Alice. 

Luce  just  smiled,  dropped  into  a  deck 
chair  and  went  to  sleep. 

"And  all  that  time,"  Alice  observes,  "I 
was  looking  around  to  find  out  where  they 
kept  the  life  preservers." 

Her  admiration  is  not  limited  to  Luce's 
iron  nerves.  She  has  a  lot  to  say  about 
Luce  as  a  friend,  and  cites  one  particular 
incident.  At  the  end  of  their  motor  trip, 
Alice  stayed  over  in  San  Francisco  for  an 
extra  week.  Luce  flew  back  to  work.  She 
phoned  Alice's  housekeeper  to  see  how 
she  was  getting  along,  and  learned  that 
the  woman  had  pneumonia  and  had  re- 
fused to  go  into  a  hospital. 

"So  Luce  took  over  the  nursing  chores 
until  I  got  back,"  Alice  says.  "And  you 
can  imagine  how  many  other  things  she 
must  have  had  to  do,  after  being  away!" 

An  average  day  for  Lucille  Wall  is  a 
crowded  one.  Besides  the  Lorenzo  series, 
she  is  always  in  demand  for  other  drama 
programs.  And  every  week  she  schedules 
three  three-hour  sessions  at  the  gym- 
nasium. Although  she  has  part-time  help, 
Luce  particularly  enjoys  caring  for  her 
apartment.  She  has  acquired  furniture  as 
a  patron  of  the  arts  buys  paintings.  Many 
of  her  pieces  are  antiques  and  quite  val- 
uable. 

"Luce  has  had  no  training  as  a  decora- 
tor," a  friend  remarks,  "but  you  can  put 
her  in  a  store  with  both  originals  and  fine 
copies,  and  instinctively  she  goes  to  the 
authentic   pieces." 

She  has  real  love  for  authenticity,  and 
this  extends  even  to  her  personal  jewelry.. 
She  doesn't  own  much  jewelry,  but  what 
she  does  wear  is  good — and  real. 

"Some  people  think  I'm  extravagant.  But, 
when  you  buy  furniture  of  real  value,  it's 
an  economical  investment  in  the  long  run," 
she  says.  "As  for  my  jewelry,  I  can  wear 
the  same  piece  over  and  over,  for  weeks 
and  years,  and  I  never  tire  of  it.  I  don't 
think  I'd  have  the  same  feeling  about 
costume  jewelry." 

She  has  a  reputation  for  being  excep- 
tionally well-dressed  and  notes  that  it  is 
a  very  simple  matter  to  look  your  best. 

"Best-dressed  women  dress  themselves 
— that's  the  secret,"  she  explains.  "They 
don't  let  experts  lead  them  blindly  into 
new  styles.  I'll  cling  to  a  dress  for  five 
years,  if  the  silhouette  is  right  for  me.  And 
hairdos?  Well,  that's  the  same  thing  again. 
A  woman  should  follow  the  dictates  of  her 
own  mirror." 

Luce  prefers  simple  clothes  for  herself 
and  has  little  enthusiasm  for  dressing  up. 
She  frankly  doesn't  care  for  night  clubs 
or  even  restaurants.  A  perfect  evening  of 
entertainment  is  good  conversation  and 
dinner  in  her  own  home  or  a  friend's. 

"I  have  a  male  appetite,"  she  says, 
"meats  and  potatoes  and  sea  food.  My 
taste  in  desserts  ends  with  ice  cream." 

Her  taste  in  men  is  rather  positive:  not 
too  young  and  not  too  short. 

"Luce  is  dear  to  her  friends,"  Alice 
Frost  says,  "because  she  has  something  to 
give  them  in  the  way  of  a  fresh  view- 
point .  .  .  and  because  she  is  honestly 
sincere.  Many  of  her  friends  are  actors,  who 
often  ask  for  her  opinion  about  their  work. 
With  Luce,  it's  never,  'You  were  grand, 
dahling,'  but  always  an  honest  estimation. 
And  I  guess  that  takes  as  much  courage 
as  anything  she's  ever  done." 

That's  the  story  of  Lucille  Wall,  a  re- 
markable person  who  decided  as  a  teenager 
that  she  would  be  an  actress,  and  then 
climbed  to  the  top  rung.  Her  success  story 
is  a  reminder  that  there  is  no  set  pattern 
for  achievement.  It's  not  so  much  what  a 
person  does— but  what  she  is— that  makes 
her  a  "first  lady." 


a  treat  for  all  the  girls 

Nothing  like  soft,  smooth  cotton  next  to  you... 

knit  to  fit  and  finished  for  comfort.  The  elastic 

waistband  hugs  your  middle,  the  wide 

nylon-reinforced  legband  won't  bind 

or  ride  up.  And  Lollipops  are 

contoured  to  you,  stay  shapely  as 

new.  Always  color-bright,  never, 

never  need  ironing.  Shrink- 

stayed,  unconditionally  guaranteed, 

and  priced  for  the  penny-wise,  too. 


Pick  a  different  color  for  every  day  ...vanilla, 
strawberry,  lime,  lemon,  grape,  nectar  blue, 
cherry,  spearmint,  huckleberry,  licorice. 
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The  Most  Wonderful  Word 


(Continued  from   page   25) 
Rochelle    house,    patiently    working    with 
Peter. 

And  Mr.  Hayes  confessed,  the  other 
evening,  "I've  got  to  admit  I  was  wrong 
about  Godfrey.  I  knew  what  a  tremendous 
hold  he  had  on  his  audiences,  but  I  never 
knew  why.  Now  I  do.  He  really  likes  them, 
all  of  them,  and  he  has  set  out  to  give  them 
just  what  they  want.  They  want  a  friend — 
make  that  plural,  friends — in  their  house. 
By  twisting  a  dial,  this  is  possible.  They 
don't  want  actors,  professional  entertain- 
ers. Just  nice,  charming,  witty,  comfortable 
friends. 

"The  biggest  lesson  he  taught  me  was  not 
to  top  other  people.  You  know — on  stage, 
if  somebody  gets  a  long  laugh,  you  try  to 
prolong  it  with  another  gag.  It  doesn't 
work  on  a  Godfrey  program.  Arthur  and  I 
ran  playbacks  of  his  shows.  'See  there?' 
he'd  say.  'Just  last  week.  I  couldn't  stand 
it.  I  had  to  keep  it  going.  I  had  to  top 
it.  Now  listen  to  what  happens  to  the 
laughter.' 

"And  there  it  was,"  Peter  said.  "The 
laughter  died.  There  was  even  a  hint  of 
disappointment  in  it.  Arthur  knows.  He's 
incredible.  A  master." 

What  about  this  man  Peter  and  his  wife 
and  family — whose  whole  existence  and 
life-pattern  have  been  changed  by  God- 
frey's choice? 

The  picture  of  Peter  and  Mary,  at  home 
with  the  children  in  their  New  Rochelle 
house  these  days,  is  one  which  show  people 
would  call  "tranquillity."  The  Hayes  family 
is  collectively  glad  because  it  is  once  more 
ensconced  under  a  very  nice  roof  indeed 
(although  something  is  always  going  wrong 
with  it),  after  seven  months  on  the  road. 
Of  course,  in  a  family  literally  exploding 
with  talent  and  temperament,  it's  a  little 
difficult  to  keep  a  cook  (five  have  come 
and — to  quote  Saki — as  cooks  go,  they  have 
gone  during  the  past  year).  But  they  are 
settled  for  a  time,  have  a  chance  to  func- 
tion as  a  family  in  a  family  situation,  work 
at  their  jobs  in  one  place,  rear  their  young 
and  make  their  plans  around  their  own 
hearthstone. 

Peter  and  Mary  invited  me  to  their 
house  for  an  evening  not  long  ago.  It 
turned  out  to  be  unseasonably  cold  and 
rainy,  but  I  went,  anyway,  remembering 
the  first  night  I'd  seen  Peter  'way  back  in 
the  thirties,  one  equally  rainy  night  when 
I'd  stopped  at  a  newly-opened  place  in 
San  Fernando  Valley,  California,  to  get  a 
sandwich. 

For  the  price  of  my  sandwich  I'd  re- 
ceived, in  addition,  one  of  the  funniest 
shows  I'd  ever  watched.  A  woman  named 
Grace  Hayes  had  come  out  onto  the  floor, 
announced  she'd  just  opened  her  place  and 
that  it  was  still  being  painted.  Then  she 
said,  "My  son,  Peter,  will  take  over,"  and 
dashed  out  of  sight. 

Later,  it  turned  out  she  was  going  back 
to  help  cook  dinners  and  prepare  sand- 
wiches. Peter,  looking  very  young  and  un- 
certain, and  with  curiously  gummy,  yellow 
hair  (he'd  been  painting  a  ceiling  yellow), 
came  on  and  fractured  every  one  of  us 
in  this  haphazard  first-week  audience.  I 
can't  remember  what  he  did.  But,  what- 
ever it  was,  he  did  it  with  a  sort  of  wry, 
acid  insouciance.  There  was  nothing  "blue" 
or  smutty  about  it.  He  was  just  naturally 
funny. 

Now,  in  the  living  room  of  the  New  Ro- 
chelle house,  Peter  twirled  in  his  big  green 
chair  and  talked  earnestly  about  the  kids 
R     and  his  home,  while  Mary  lounged  on  the 
M    couch  across  the  way  and  kept  up  a  run- 
ning commentary  which  was  a  mixture  of 
wifely  needling,  encouragement,  and  con- 
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tradiction.  He  played  up  to  her  inter- 
polations as  though  they  were  in  the 
script,  pausing  with  pained  hauteur  now 
and  then,  once  even  pretending  to  snarl  at 
her.  She  grinned  at  the  hauteur,  looked 
down  in  mock  despair  when  he  snarled — 
and  got  a  grin  in  return. 

You  would  have  to  go  into  this  house, 
sit  for  an  evening  with  these  two  quite 
wonderful  people,  bandy  about  ideas  and 
words  with  them,  before  you  could  really 
know  the  warmth,  the  tenderness,  the  to- 
getherness that  exists  between  them  and 
with  their  children.  Because  Peter  and 
Mary  are  both  extremely  worldly  sophisti- 
cates, in  the  purest  sense.  They  stand  an 
inch  or  two  aside  from  life,  participating 
in  it  with  amusement,  working  desperately 
hard  in  it  for  what  they  desire,  and  are 
mostly  gay  about  it  all. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  setup,  nor 
should  it  be,  since  these  are  extraordinary 
people.  What  might  be  a  mix-up,  a  crash  or 
even  a  tragedy,  to  most  of  us,  is  taken  by 
the  Hayeses  in  stride. 

Peter  said,  when  a  couple  of  workmen 
in  overalls  plodded  past  the  living  room, 
"The  upstairs  guest  room  broke.  That's 
how  it  is  in  this  house.  Whole  rooms 
break." 

"One-hoss-shay  type,"  Mary  murmured. 

"Has  to  be  fixed.  Eleven  bucks  an  hour." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause.  Then  a 
baby  wailed  near  by.  Mary  started  from 
the  sofa,  losing  a  shoe,  and  was  out  of  the 
room  like  a  streak.  Peter  grinned,  but  said 
nothing  until  she  returned,  minutes  later. 

"Anything  doing?" 

"Just  wanted  attention,"  Mary  said. 
"Two-and-a-half,  you  know.  Was  going 
uffle-uffle-uffle" — and  she  did  a  beautiful 
imitation  of  a  small  girl  trying  to  work 
up  to  a  good  bawl.  "I  talked  to  her." 

"You  beat  the  nurse  to  the  draw,  I 
noticed,"  Peter  said. 

Mary   stared    at   him,   looking   innocent. 

Peter  put  his  head  back.  "Man,  I'll  take 
all  the  tight  little  intrigues  and  back-stab- 
bings  and  inter-office  counterplots,  in  pref- 
erence to  this  thing  that  goes  on  here." 

Mary  got  a  speculative  look  in  her  eye. 
She  said  warningly,  "You're  doing  your 
psychologist  bit  again." 

But  this  was  something  Peter  really  be- 
lieved, and  he  must  have  it  out.  He  said 
to  Mary,  "You  had  to  beat  the  nurse  there, 
didn't  you?  You  •  skidded  around  that 
corner  of  the  staircase  a  second  before  the 
nurse  did.  She  glared  at  you,  and  then 
you  went  in  to  Cathy." 

There  was  a  delicate,  suspenseful  pause. 
Mary's  face  composed  itself  before  us,  and 
she  retreated  into  that  ineffable  dignity  of 
motherhood  which  so  often  baffles  a  hus- 
band. 

She  said,  "Okay.  We've  had  the  kids  on 
the  road  for  almost  a  year.  I'm  scared. 
Cathy  can  break  my  heart.  When  some- 
thing goes  wrong  and  she  runs  to  the 
nurse  instead  of  me,  it  throws  me.  I  die. 
I  go  off  somewhere  and  burst  into  tears." 

We  talked,  then,  about  the  problems 
show  people  have  trying  to  raise  a  family 
in  anything  like  a  normal  way.  "You  two 
certainly  ought  to  know  what  you're  do- 
ing," I  pointed  out.  "It  seems  to  me  I 
remember  you  had  a  little  parent  trouble 
when  you  decided  to  get  married.  Do  you 
think  you'll  behave  the  same  way  toward 
your  own  children  when  the  time  comes?" 

"Probably,"  Mary  nodded,  with  that  re- 
freshing candor  of  hers.  "Nobody  learns 
that  kind  of  a  lesson  until  it's  too  late." 

We  had  to  go  back  a  long  way  to  evalu- 
ate her  remark.  .  .  . 

When  Peter  told  his  famous  mother, 
night-club  owner  and  performer,  that  he 
was  about  to  get  married,  Grace  was  op- 


posed to  the  idea.  He  was  her  only  son 
and,  as  she  has  since  admitted  in  print, 
it  was  the  most  crushing  blow  which  had 
ever  happened  to  her. 

That  was  fourteen  years  ago.  The  year 
1940  was  a  crazy  one,  anyway,  with  war 
on  everyone's  mind.  Peter  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  Mary,  and  she 
with  him,  and  they  just  weren't  going  to 
skip  marriage  because  Peter  and  his  moth- 
er had  a  problem. 

Grace  went  to  bed  with  a  bottle  of 
smelling  salts.  She  stayed  there — in  a 
decline — for  three  days.  She  put  on  a  good 
performance,  and  she  had  very  nearly 
judged  her  son  correctly.  As  he  says  today, 
she  over-played  the  act  by  one  hour. 

By  the  time  she  got  out  of  bed  and 
started  to  go  into  action,  Peter  and  Mary 
had  been  married  for  that  hour.  Grace 
Hayes'  attitude  was  complicated  by  the- 
fact  that  she  had  just  taken  on  an  old 
barn  and  turned  it  into  a  night  club,  with 
only  a  few  pennies  in  the  bank.  (The  night 
the  Grace  Hayes  Lodge  opened,  there 
wasn't  enough  cash  on  hand  to  change  the 
first  twenty-dollar  bill.)  She  felt  that, 
after  decades  of  work  to  support  and  teach 
Peter,  he  was  about  ready  to  pull  his  share 
of  the  freight.  To  lose  him  now  was  more 
than  she  could  take.  Mary  came  to  work 
at  the  club,  but  Grace  was  sure  the  girl 
was  only  biding  her  time.  Grace  couldn't, 
and  wouldn't,  accept  the  situation. 

Soon  things  were  so  bad  that  Peter  and 
Mary  were  not  only  in  despair  but  scarce- 
ly speaking  to  one  another.  Peter  knew 
that  something  drastic  had  to  be  done  in- 
stantly, and  nothing  ordinary  or  spur-of- 
the-moment,  either.  After  all,  his  mother 
was  not  an  ordinary  woman.  It  would  take 
extraordinary  measures  to  win  her  over. 

Today,  when  Peter  work's  out  a  compa- 
rable measure  designed  to  help  them  in 
their  careers,  in  getting  along  with  people 
or  the  children,  Mary  gazes  at  him  with 
admiration  and  says,  "Ah,  you're  admir- 
able, Dad.  A  real  psychologist!"  And  she 
isn't  always  kidding. 

But,  that  Saturday  afternoon  nearly  four- 
teen years  ago,  she  just  stared  at  him, 
after  he'd  made  known  his  plan,  and  said, 
"I  don't  get  it." 

"It's  simple,"  he  insisted.  "I  know  what 
makes.  Just  don't  speak  to  me  for  two  or 
three  days  when  we're  at  the  Lodge.  Make 
like  I'm  the  dirt  under  your  feet.  I'll  play  it 
the  same  way.  String  along  with  me,  hey?" 

"Surely,"  said  Mary,  not  at  all  surely. 
"But  can't  we  simplify  it?  She's  grand, 
basically.  She'll  loosen  up." 

"Mother  mentioned  you  only  twice  yes- 
terday. Both  times  as  'that  girl.'  That's 
loosening  up?" 

"Okay,"  Mary  agreed.  "I  hate  you — 
except  when  we're  home  alone.  Okay?" 

The  next  day,  Peter  and  Mary  were  icily 
polite  to  each  other  whenever  Mrs.  Hayes 
could  observe  them,  spoke  only  when 
necessary,  and  avoided  each  other  when- 
ever possible.  Grace  observed  all  this  with 
transparent  satisfaction,  and  was  notice- 
ably warmer  to  both  when  they  left  after 
the  last  show. 

At  home,  Mary  said,  "I've  never  spent 
such  a  miserable  day  in  my  life,  and  all  we 
did  was  make  things  worse.  You  and  your 
doggone  psychology!" 

"It's  working,"  Peter  told  her.  "I  know 
her.  Just  hold  on,  will  you?  Can't  you 
trust  me  just  once?" 

"Well.  .  .  ." 

So,  for  three  days,  it  went  on  like  that. 
The  fourth  day,  Grace  took  Peter  aside. 
She  hemmed  and  hawed  a  little,  fiddled 
with  some  papers  on  her  desk,  did  her  lips 
over  twice  with  different  shades  of  lipstick, 


and  then  asked,  "What's  between  you  and 
that  girl?  Hmm?  Something  wrong?" 

Then  Peter  broke  down  and  confessed. 
''Sorry,  Mother,  but  I've  been  wrong  all 
along,  and  you've  been  right.  It  was  a  big 
mistake.  We  just  don't  get  along.  I  was  a 
fool  to  marry  her." 

He  waited,  looking  anguished. 

"Uh,"  Grace  said.  Her  eyes  were  per- 
plexed. If  there  was  a  glint  of  triumph  in 
them,  it  was  somewhat  tarnished. 

The  next  evening  she  took  him  aside 
again.  "You're  not  making  a  fool  of  your- 
self?" she  suggested,  tentatively. 

"No  more  than  I  deserve,"  Peter  groaned. 
"Boy,  if  I  can  only  get  out  of  this  mess." 

"Uh,"  Grace  said,  once  again.  But  this 
time,  when  he  left  her,  she  missed  his 
cheek  with  her  good-night  peck,  left  a 
smudge  of  lipstick  on  his  ear  instead,  and 
seemed  definitely  distraught. 

It  was  late  the  following  night  that  she 
finally  said,  "Peter — uh — you're  no  prize 
yourself,  y'know."  Her  manner  was  casual, 
almost  gruff. 

But  he  knew  he  had  won.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  that?"  he  said,  belligerently. 

"You're  treating  that  girl  like  a  dog. 
After  all,  you  married  her.  And  she's — not 
bad.  She's  got  guts.  She  deserves  better." 

"I  don't  know — " 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Grace,  triumphantly. 
"You  never  know!  If  you  would  just  once 
listen  to  your  mother's  advice.   .   .  ." 

And  so  Peter  and  Mary  were  "recon- 
ciled" and,  in  a  turn-about  effort  to  make 
up  to  her  daughter-in-law  for  her  previous 
attitude,  Grace  suggested  a  plan  to  Peter. 
She  got  him  aside  in  a  secret  meeting  and 
told  him  what  she  had  in  mind. 

After  all,  she  said,  now  that  it  was  appar- 
ent that  she  had  brought  the  two  of  them 
together  again  and  saved  their  marriage, 
she  should  take  the  next  step  in  her  role 
as  a  mother  and  try  to  help  them  get  a 


decent  place  to  live.  What  they  needed  was 
a  house,  even  if  it  was  a  small  one  at  first. 
She  already  owned  some  land  in  the  Valley, 
which  she  would  be  happy  to  let  them  use. 
Peter  had  enough  money  for  a  down  pay- 
ment. The  least  they  could  do  would  be 
to  build  a  house  for  Mary  and  present  it  to 
her  as  their  joint  surprise  present  on  her 
first  anniversary. 

Peter  was  not  as  adult  then,  nor  nearly 
as  aware,  as  he  is  now.  He  thought  it  a 
perfect  idea.  For  the  next  few  months,  he 
threw  every  bit  of  extra  time  he  could  steal 
away  from  Mary — and  all  the  money  he 
could  beg  or  borrow — into  this  new  project. 

The  house  was  finished  barely  two  days 
before  the  anniversary. 

On  that  great  occasion  Peter  took  Mary 
to  dinner,  with  many  small  but  significant 
hints  about  a  surprise  he  had  in  store  for 
her.  Finally,  when  he  could  suppress  him- 
self no  longer,  he  drove  her  up  the  road  to 
the  new  house  and  stopped  the  car  in  front. 

"Why  are  we  stopping  here?"  Mary 
asked.  She'd  been  told  that  they  were  on 
their  way  to  a  party. 

"This  is  it,"  Peter  said,  and  held  the 
door  open  for  her.  "Your  new  house.  We're 
home,   darling.   Surprised?" 

Without  speaking,  she  walked  slowly 
inside,  looked  it  all  over,  and  then  turned 
to  Peter. 

"Do  I  get  this  right?"  she  asked.  "You 
and  Mother  Hayes  have  built  this  house 
for  us — the  house  I'm  to  live  in  and  work 
in  and  keep  for  us— as  a  surprise,  all  by 
yourselves?  Without  ever  consulting  me?" 

"Yes,"  Peter  said  happily.  "Isn't  it  won- 
derful? Don't  you  love  it?" 

"I  hate  it,"  Mary  said  quietly,  with  the 
suppressed  emotion  which  only  another 
bride  could  understand.  "I  hate  every  stick 
of  it." 

Ah,  well,  that  was  many  years  ago.  Of 
course,  Grace  Hayes  had  been  shrewd,  as 


well  as  generous.  She  still  owned  the  land, 
and  all  of  Peter's  money  was  tied  up  in  the 
building  which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  it, 
so  Peter  and  Mary  had  to  stay  on  for  a 
while.  Probably  that  was  the  time  when 
Peter  at  last  grew  out  of  his  swaddling 
clothes,  became  truly  adult.  He  can  look 
back  at  it  now  and  laugh,  and  so  can  Grace. 
Mary  is  a  good  sport,  too.  Time  is  the 
best  eraser — because  always  a  little  of  the 
original  is  left  on  the  board,  to  use  in 
judgment  for  the  future. 

Both  Peter  and  Mary  dearly  love  Grace 
Hayes,  see  her  as  often  as  possible,  phone 
and  write  to  her  in  between  visits.  But  the 
home  in  New  Rochelle  is  seldom  graced 
by  relatives.  Especially  now — when,  after 
such  a  long  period  on  the  road,  both  Mary 
and  Peter  have  a  chance  to  settle  in  and 
work  at  home  and  marriage — any  outsiders, 
however  closely  related  by  blood-ties, 
would  be  superfluous. 

There  is  a  mood  of  amused,  good  under- 
standing in  the  New  Rochelle  house  these 
days.  You  sense  it  when  you  enter  the 
door.  It  becomes  apparent  as  an  evening 
with  Peter  and  Mary  unfolds  itself. 

Mary  relaxes  her  slim,  lovely  figure  on 
the  large  sofa.  She  used  to  be  a  very 
pretty  girl.  Now  she  is  beautiful.  It  happens 
that  way  sometimes — a  few  years,  this  way 
or  that.  Peter  is  mellowing;  he's  broader 
at  the  seams,  muttering  about  a  diet,  but 
no  less  enchanting  to  listen  to  or  be  with. 

You  start  laughing  a  minute  or  two  after 
you  arrive  in  this  house,  and  you  chuckle 
for  quite  a  long  time  after  you  have  left. 
You  go  home  with  the  knowledge  that  you 
now  know  a  gay,  cheerful  couple — in  a 
world  of  worried  people — -and  wonder  wist- 
fully where  they've  been,  all  this  time. 

But  now,  of  course,  everyone  knows 
where  Peter  Land  Hayes  and  Mary  Healy 
are.  And  they  got  there  the  only  way  it 
could  be,  once  they'd  met — together. 
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(Continued  from,  page  49) 
Lynn  and  said,  "This  is  your  mother." 
The  little  girl  remembers  that  they  shook 
hands  rather  solemnly,  and  that  she  was 
feeling  strange  about  suddenly  acquiring 
a  second  mother  on  a  permanent  basis — 
not  for  just  one  part  of  one  show,  as  had 
happened  on  other  programs.  This  was  to 
be  a  mother-daughter  relationship  "for 
keeps,"  something  like  the  one  she  had 
with   her   own  mother. 

"I  liked  Mary  right  away,"  she  says  now. 
"I  kept  getting  to  like  her  more  and  more 
as  I  got  to  know  her  better.  I'm  still  get- 
ting to  like  her  more  and  more — if  that's 
possible,  when  already  I  love  her  so  much. 
My  Mommie  loves  her,  too.  On  Mother's 
Day,  I  do  double  shopping  and  I  don't  even 
have  to  make  two  decisions.  I  decide  on 
one  thing,  and  buy  two  alike.  Last  year, 
it  was  a  little  dancing-girl  pin.  I  don't 
quite  know  yet  what  it  will  be  this  year." 

As  far  as  Mrs.  Loring  is  concerned,  she 
couldn't  be  more  pleased  that  her  little 
girl  has  acquired  another  mother.  "As  long 
as  it's  someone  as  fine  as  Mary  Stuart," 
she  adds.  "Part  of  Lynn's  life  is  now  spent 
with  her,  and  my  little  girl  would  be  bound 
to  pick  up  certain  traits  from  anyone  she 
is  with  so  much.  Mary  is  one  of  the  most 
natural,  wholesome,  charming — and  least 
vain  or  egotistical — women  I  have  ever 
known.  Watching  her,  Lynn  will  never 
turn  into  a  superficial  person  or  a  vain 
one.  We  laugh  about  how  Mary  never 
primps,  how  she  seldom  even  looks  in  a 
mirror  before  she  goes  on  the  set.  Lynn  is 
usually  the  one  who  looks  her  over  and 
pushes  back  any  stray  hairs  or  fixes  a  fold 
in  her  skirt.  Mary  dresses  herself  care- 
fully, and  has  beautiful  taste  in  whatever 
she  wears,  and  then  she  never  fusses  over 
her  appearance.  She  is  always  careful,  too, 
about  what  she  says  in  front  of  Lynn,  just 
as  I  am.  I  couldn't  be  happier  about  the 
example  she  sets  for  my  little  girl." 

For  her  part,  Mary  Stuart  considers  her- 
self just  as  fortunate.  "Lynn  is  a  wonder- 
ful little  girl.  I  haven't  any  children  yet 
and,  when  Barbara  (Mrs.  Loring)  is  busy, 
I  love  to  take  Lynn  along  with  me — shop- 
ping, or  sometimes  to  a  matinee  or  the 
circus  when  it's  in  town,  or  a  museum, 
or  home  to  my  apartment  to  sit  near  me 
and  visit  while  I  sew  or  cook.  We  don't  live 
too  far  apart,  which  makes  it  easy.  I  buy 
little  books  for  Lynn  to  read  when  I'm  too 
busy  to  talk,  but  she's  a  resourceful  child 
who  can  always  amuse  herself.  We  go 
window-shopping,  sometimes  the  three  of 
us — Barbara  and  Lynn  and  I — sometimes 
just  Lynn  and  I  together.  When  I  gaze  too 
long  at  a  dress  or  suit  in  the  window  of 
my  favorite  shop,  Lynn  will  grab  my  arm 
and  warn,  'Remember  Richard.'  She  means 
my  husband,  Richard  Krolik,  who  is  a 
television  producer.  Lynn  is  always  look- 
ing after  his  interests!  They  are  very  good 
friends." 

Mary  is  making  the  bedspreads  and 
drapes  for  Lynn's  pink  and  green  and 
cocoa  room  in  the  Lorings!  new  apartment. 
(She  is  also  making  matching  mother-and- 
daughter  costumes  for  them  to  wear  on 
the  program — skirts,  blouses  and  little 
aprons.)  Lynn's  new  room  is  so  much 
bigger  than  the  one  in  their  old  apart- 
ment that  it  is  being  divided  by  book- 
shelves into  a  sitting  room-bedroom.  Fur- 
nishings are  French  provincial,  and  the 
windows  are  also  framed  in  bookcases — 
so  there  is  ample  space  for  her  collection  of 
more  than  a  hundred  dolls,  dozens  of 
stuffed  animals,  books,  toys,  games  and  all 
the  other  assorted  paraphernalia  dear  to  a 
ten-year-old's  heart.  Lynn  has  the  first 
doll  the  director  of  her  first  TV  dramatic 
show  gave  to  her,  and  all  the  other  dolls 


she  has  loved  as  one  by  one  they  joined 
her  family. 

Grownups  she  has  worked  with — in- 
cluding everyone  on  Search  For  Tomorrow 
— are  always  giving  her  little  and  big  pres- 
ents to  make  her  round  eyes  dance  even 
more  than  they  do  normally.  Bess  Johnson, 
who  plays  her  Grandmother  Barron  on  the 
program,  knitted  her  a  sweater  and  hat 
and  gloves  as  a  Christmas  present — and 
made  an  identical  set  for  one  of  her  favor- 
ite dolls.  Melba  Rae,  who  plays  Marge  on 
the  program,  made  one  of  Lynn's  dolls 
a  wonderful  reversible  raincoat,  just  like 
a  full-size  one.  The  men — Terry  O'Sullivan, 
Larry  Haines,  Cliff  Hall,  and  all  the 
others — are  always  finding  surprise  pres- 
ents for  her  in  their  pockets. 

Lynn's  parents  are. pleased  by  all  this, 
but  they  have  definite  ideas  about  how 
to  bring  up  a  little  girl  with  a  big  dramatic 
talent.  As  far  as  her  father  was  concerned, 
"Charles  wasn't  too  sure  she  should  be  an 
actress  at  all,"  says  Lynn's  mother.  "Actu- 
ally, she  represents  my  own  frustration 
at  not  being  allowed  by  my  parents  to  try 
my  wings  as  an  actress.  When  I  saw  signs 
of  talent  in  our  daughter — and  I  admit  I 
was  watching  for  them — I  was  determined 
to  give  her  a  chance.  I  told  her  that,  if  we 
ever  saw  any  signs  of  her  becoming 
spoiled,  then  she  would  have  to  give  up 
being  an  actress. 

"Fortunately,  Lynn  is  an  intelligent  child 
who  understands  how  lucky  she  is,  and 
we  don't  feel  she  has  been  one  bit  spoiled 
by  the  nice  things  that  have  happened. 
The  stagehands  play  checkers  with  her 
during  the  waits  between  rehearsals  and 
broadcasts,  and  I  consider  that  one  of  the 
acid  tests.  Actors  don't  impress  them  at 
all,  and  they  just  couldn't  be  bothered 
with  a  'bratty'  youngster.  They  treat  Lynn 
as  though  she  were  one  of  their  own  kids." 

Lynn's  career  began  when  she  was  four, 
first  as  a  model.  She  was  six  when  she 
auditioned  for  a  role  in  a  commercial  film 
for  a  big  electric  company.  The  producers 
asked  Barbara  if  she  would  leave  Lynn 
with  them  and  go  home  for  some  other 
clothes  they  wanted  to  test  her  in. 

"I'm  a  meticulous  housekeeper,  but  that 
day  I  couldn't  find  a  thing,  I  was  so  ex- 
cited," Mrs.  Loring  recalls.  "By  the  time 
I  got  back,  Lynn  had  become  hungry,  so 
they  had  taken  her  to  lunch  and  she  had 
told  them  all  about  herself,  her  family, 
her  friends,  her  studies.  They  kept  whis- 
pering to  me  how  wonderful  she  was.  I 
knew  it  all  along!  Of  course,  she  got  the 
role,  although  dozens  of  children  had  been 
auditioned.  She  was  calmer  than  I  was, 
and  not  one  re-take  of  her  part  was 
needed.  Her  brother  Neil  had  been  teach- 
ing her  to  read,  and  she  learned  the  lines 
easily." 

After  that,  Lynn  did  some  other  com- 
mercial films,  and  then  Barbara  took  her 
to  CBS  for  a  general  audition.  Lynn  had 
had  no  formal  dramatic  training  at  all,  but 
her  first  TV  role  was  in  pantomime,  on 
Lamp  Unto  My  Feet.  Next,  she  had  a 
dramatic  part  on  Studio  One — a  real  role 
with  some  lines  to  speak.  "I  was  excited, 
but  not  nervous,"  she  remembers. 

As  a  result  of  being  on  television  (she 
has  been  in  big  dramatic  shows  like  Rob- 
ert Montgomery's,  and  on  Your  Hit  Parade 
and  many  others),  offers  began  to  come 
from  the  Hollywood  studios.  Lynn  was  ex- 
cited over  the  first  "one  for  only  one 
reason — and  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  a 
trip  to  Hollywood  or  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing a  movie  star.  "If  I  make  a  picture  in 
Hollywood,"  she  asked,  "will  they  let  me 
in  at  our  neighborhood  movie  whenever 
I  want  to,  without  paying?"  Her  mother 


assured  her  that  she  wouldn't  be  singled 
out  for  any  special  privileges,  and  some- 
how the  whole  idea  lost  its  enchantment 
for  her.  It  was  just  as  well,  because  her 
daddy  didn't  like  the  prospect  of  having 
his  wife  and  daughter  so  far  away  part  of 
the  time,  and  Barbara  Loring  was  unwill- 
ing, too,  to  upset  their  family  life. 

Producers  have  wanted  her  for  Broad- 
way shows,  but  have  been  turned  down. 
"The  hours  would  be  all  wrong,  and  we 
would  both  be  away  from  home  too  much," 
Barbara  sums  it  up.  Lynn  adds,  "I  get 
sleepy  even  now  by  eight  o'clock,  so  how 
could  I  stay  up  late  every  night?  Only 
when  I  do  an  evening  radio  or  television 
show  can  I  stay  awake — and  that's  not 
often,  so  I'm  pretty  excited."  Normally, 
she's  asleep  a  little  after  eight,  except  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  which  are 
special  enough  to  give  her  an  extra  hour 
or  so  of  stay-up  time. 

On  Search  For  Tomorrow,  work  be- 
comes fun  for  a  little  girl  who  truly  en- 
joys being  that  other  little  girl,  Patti,  and 
who  thinks  her  family  on  the  show  is  al- 
most as  nice  as  the  one  at  home.  In  fact, 
when  both  Bess  Johnson  and  Cliff  Hall 
(Grandmother  and  Grandfather  Barron) 
went  off  on  their  respective  vacations  last 
year,  Lynn  broke  down  and  cried — "be- 
cause I  knew  I  was  going  to  miss  them 
terribly."  When  Mary  goes,  Lynn  counts 
the  days  until  she  comes  back. 

Mary  takes  her  to  school  when  Barbara 
is  busy,  or  picks  her  up  after  classes  if 
Barbara  can't  make  it.  Lynn  goes  to  a 
private  school  because,  on  days  when  she 
appears  on  the  program,  she  can  only  at- 
tend the  afternoon  sessions,  and  must  make 
up  the  work  by  putting  in  extra  time  with 
a  tutor.  Mary  helps,  too,  by  going  over 
the  homework  with  her.  Her  mother  and 
her  big  brother  Neil  take  over  when  she 
gets  home,  but  she  really  needs  little  out- 
side help.  "I  think  Mary  makes  more  fuss 
over  Lynn's  high  marks  than  I  do,"  Bar- 
bara laughs,  "but  we're  both  proud  that 
her  lowest  seems  to  be  98.  She's  a  good 
student,  and  particularly  advanced  in 
English — because  of  her  reading,  I  sup- 
pose, and  because  of  the  many  brilliant 
people  she  has  been  thrown  together  with 
in  her  work." 

Days  she  is  on  the  show,  Lynn  reports 
to  the  studio  at  8  A.M.,  rehearses  until 
9:30,  then  goes  for  a  walk  in  the  fresh 
air  until  close  to  broadcast  time.  Some- 
times she  comes  back  early  to  go  over  her 
homework,  or  make  funny  masks  out  of 
newspaper,  or  play  Scrabble  or  checkers. 
After  the  show  is  off  the  air  at  12:45,  she 
has  lunch,  and  then  goes  off  to  school.  Days 
when  she  isn't  in  the  script,  she  keeps 
morning  school  hours  as  well  as  afternoon. 

Playtime  is  4:30,  outdoors  with  the  other 
kids  in  her  building  or  around  the  neigh- 
borhood. Somehow  or  other,  she  works  in 
her  piano  practice,  her  ballet  and  tap  les- 
sons (she  has  been  studying  these  for  the 
past  two  years),  and  this  year  she  will  be- 
gin to  take  some  singing  lessons.  A  pretty 
big  schedule,  but  Lynn  is  a  healthy  child 
whose  64  pounds  nicely  balance  her  4'3" 
of  height. 

Somehow,  too,  she  finds  time  to  answer 
her  fan  mail,  all  by  herself,  and  to  give 
time  to  her  fan  club,  made  up  of  children 
who  admire  her.  "I  wouldn't  want  anyone 
else  to  answer  my  mail,  especially  when 
mothers  of  sick  children  write,  or  letters 
come  from  hospitals  or  older  people.  I  like 
to  write  my  own  way,  so  it  will  sound 
like  me." 

Lynn  is  still  amazed  that  people  recog- 
nize her,  although  she  herself  is  always 
excited  when  she  meets  some  favorite  of 
movies  or  TV.  She  and  Barbara  recently 


spied  one  of  their  favorite  actresses  in  a 
Fifth  Avenue  store  early  one  morning, 
when  few  people  were  about.  "Do  you 
think  she  would  mind  if  I  asked  for  an 
autograph?"  Lynn  asked.  "I  don't  think 
so,"  her  mother  said,  "because  there  are 
so  few  around.  It  won't  start  other  re- 
quests.  Just   go   up   to   her   quietly." 

The  star  was  annoyed.  "I  don't  give 
autographs,  little  girl,"  she  told  Lynn.  "If 
I  gave  you  one,  others  would  ask."  And 
she  turned  away.  Just  then  another  child 
got  off  the  elevator  with  her  mother,  spied 
Lynn,  called  to  her,  "Patti,  may  I  have 
your  signature?   I  watch  you  all  the  time." 

If  Lynn  signed  with  a  little  extra  flour- 
ish, she  could  be  forgiven — because  out  of 
the  corner  of  her  eye  she  could  see  the 
big  star  trying  to  figure  out  just  who  this 
little    girl    really    was! 

Last  summer,  when  the  family  was  on 
vacation,  the  woman  who  did  their  laundry 
had  a  son  who  acted  as  Barbara's  caddy  on 
the  golf  course.  Lynn  played  a  few  holes, 
then  he  stared  at  her  and  said  how 
familiar  she  looked,  but  he  couldn't  figure 
out  why.  "Are  you  sure  I  didn't  caddy  for 
you  before?"  he  asked.  Barbara  finally 
broke  down  and  suggested  that  he  might 
have  seen  Search  For  Tomorrow  on  tele- 
vision. "Why,  you  look  like  Patti  Barron!" 
he  shouted  to  Lynn.  "You  are  Patti.  Just 
wait  until  I  tell  my  mother  whose  laundry 
she's  doing!" 

Even  Mary  Stuart  has  to  take  bows  for 
Lynn  occasionally.  The  kids  back  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  where  Mary's  parents  still  live 
and  where  she  visits,  don't  ask  if  Mary  is 
Joanne  Barron.  Instead,  they  want  to 
know  if  she's  "Patti  Barron's  mother." 
Mary  is  only  too  happy  that  she  can  say 
yes.  Incidentally,  Mary's  parents  are  also 
fond  of  their  little  "granddaughter."  Add- 
ing them  to  Lynn's  own  three  grandparents 
and  her  two  on  the  show,  Lynn  has  a  total 
of  seven — 'way  over  the  usual  quota! 

At  this  moment,  however,  Lynn  has  only 
one  daddy,  Charles,  who  is  a  lawyer  and 
an  executive  of  a  ship  repair  company. 
Her  daddy  on  the  program  died — not  real- 
ly, of  course,  but  in  the  script — and  Joanne 
Barron  hasn't  yet  found  anyone  else  she 
can  love  as  she  did  Patti's  father.  The  day 
that  Keith  passed  away  in  a  hospital  scene, 
both  Mary  and  Lynn  stayed  away  from 
the  set.  In  the  first  place,  they  liked  the 
young  actor,  John  Sylvester,  who  played 
him,  and  now  he  would  be  out  of  the 
script  and  the  show.  In  the  second  place, 
the  whole  thing  had  become  very  real  to 
them. 

Mary  hurried  out  to  a  restaurant,  to 
brood  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  to  hide 
her  emotion  from  everyone  else  in  the 
cast.  Lynn  retreated  quietly  to  her  dress- 
ing room  to  shed  a  few  tears  that  no  one 
could  see.  Even  though  she  had  read  the 
script  beforehand,  and  knew  it  was  only 
part  of  the  Search  For  Tomorrow  story, 
that  day,  it  all  seemed  to  be  really  hap- 
pening. 

Lynn's  daddy  didn't  feel  quite  so  un- 
happy about  it,  however.  "I  think  he  was 
a  little  glad  she  had  only  him  for  a  daddy 
again,"  Barbara  Loring  laughs.  "Sometimes 
he  would  tease  her  and  say,  'Well,  you 
certainly  loved  your  other  daddy  in  the 
show  today.  I  saw  you  hug  and  kiss  him.' 
Lynn  knew  he  was  only  fooling,  but  she 
would  reassure  him  that  she  loved  him 
best.  'Well,  I  don't  know,'  he  would  in- 
sist. 'I  saw  you,  and  you  certainly  snug- 
gled up  to  him.' " 

Lynn's  two  mothers,  Barbara  Loring  and 
Mary  Stuart,  don't  even  tease  her  about 
her  shared  affections.  Each  knows  she  has 
her  own  place  in  the  little  girl's  heart.  As 
for  Lynn  herself,  she  is  still  marveling  at 
her  luck  in  having  two  wonderful  mothers 
—her  real  Mommie,  and  Mary,  her  mother 
on   Search   For   Tomorrow. 
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Big-Time  Charlie 


(Continued  from  page  30) 
which  was  to  carry  him  farther  than  even 
he  dreamed  at  the  time,  Charlie  decided 
that,  if  he  were  going  to  be  told  "No,"  he'd 
hear  it  from  the  men  at  the  top  and  not 
their  assistants.  The  twenty-one-year-old 
squared  his  shoulders,  checked  on  the  ad- 
dress of  Milton  Berle's  offices,  and  headed 
there  for  a  frontal  assault. 

When  he  got  there,  Charlie  started  for 
the  receptionist's  desk,  then  paused.  He 
heard  the  famous  Berle  laugh  ring  out 
from  within  his  private  office.  The  door  was 
open  and  Charlie  walked  in. 

"Mr.  Berle,"  said  Charlie  Applewhite, 
"I'd  like  to  sing  for  you." 

Uncle  Miltie  had  been  talking  to  his 
manager,  Irving  Grey.  He  stopped,  looked 
up  at  the  slender,  unfamiliar  young  man, 
and  laughed.  So  did  Mr.  Grey.  Then 
Berle  said,  "Sonny,  I  don't  know  how  you 
got  in  here,  but  I'm  busy." 

Face  to  face  with  the  top  comedian  at 
last,  Charlie  fought  for  his  big  chance.  "As 
long  as  I'm  here,  Mr.  Berle,  why  not  let 
me  sing?" 

"All  right."  Berle  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  like  a  father  indulging  a  spoiled 
child.   "Sing." 

Charlie  looked  around  for  a  piano  and 
for  someone  to  accompany  him. 

"If  you  can  really  sing,"  Berle  told  him, 
"you  don't  need  a  piano  player." 

Charlie  sang  "Star  Dust"  and  "How  Do 
You  Speak  to  An  Angel?"  Then,  Milton 
Berle  sent  for  a  piano  player. 

As  Charlie  did  some  more  songs — this 
time  with  accompaniment — the  reception- 
ists, secretaries  and  clerks  left  their  desks 
in  the  outer  offices  to  gather  around  the 
door  and  listen.  When  he'd  finished,  Irving 
Grey  grinned  and  said,  "Well,  Milton,  I 
guess  you've  got  yourself  a  boy." 

Milton  Berle  asked  the  young  singer  his 
name,  then  reached  for  a  phone.  "Sonny," 
he  said,  "I'm  taking  you  over  to  Decca 
Records  to  meet  Milton  Gabler,  the  man 
in  charge  of  talent." 

"Then  I  began  to  get  scared,"  Charlie  re- 
calls. "I  knew  Mr.  Berle  had  been  amused 
at  my  crashing  his  private  office.  And  I 
guess  he  thought  I  could  sing  pretty  good. 
But  I  knew  that,  if  the  man  at  Decca 
turned  thumbs  down,  I  was  through — and 
for  good." 

Scared  but  game,  Charlie  sang  a  few 
songs  for  the  poker-faced  Mr.  Gabler. 
There  was  no  change  of  expression.  But, 
when  he'd  finished,  Mr.  Gabler  said,  "He's 
okay,  I  can  use  him."  Climactic  words, 
simply  stated,  adding  one  more  link  to  the 
chain  of  events  which  eventually  were  to 
lead  Charlie  to  national  fame. 

After  the  Decca  audition,  Berle  sent 
Charlie  home,  telling  him  to  wait  till  he 
heard  from  him.  These  words — which  had 
so  often  been  a  polite  brush-off  in  the 
past — resulted,  this  time,  in  arrangements 
for  Charlie  to  make  nine  appearances  on 
the  Berle  program. 

Milton  suggested  Charlie  should  have  a 
manager,  and  introduced  him  to  Wynn 
Lassner.  Then,  still  somewhat  dazed  by  the 
swift,  wonderful  results  of  his  bold  move, 
Charlie  signed  a  contract  with  Decca. 

Charlie's  first  appearance  on  the  Berle 
show  was  a  brief,  history-making,  two- 
minute  stint.  The  second  time  around, 
December  1,  1953,  was  a  magic  night  for 
the  lad  from  Texas.  With  Martha  Raye  as 
his  other  guest  star,  Milton  Berle  built  the 
complete  show  around  his  new  discovery. 
In  a  gesture  rare  enough  in  everyday  life — 
and  almost  unheard  of  in  show  business — 
Martha  and  Milton  gave  their  all  to  build 
M  up  the  young  singer.  No  one  who  saw  the 
telecast  will  forget  the  look  of  complete 
joy  on  Charlie's  face  as  he  romped  through 
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scenes  with  two  veteran  show  people  who 
had  been  trouping  when  Charlie's  only 
vocalizing  was  a  baby's  cry. 

Yet  the  pros  around  the  studio  agreed 
that  the  rising  young  star  performed  like 
a  veteran  himself.  Charlie  handled  three 
songs  and  about  thirty  pages  of  script  with 
poise  and  confidence,  and  without  once 
fluffing  a  line.  And,  if  the  show  people 
were  amazed  at  the  way  Charlie  handled 
himself,  the  audience— at  home  and  in  the 
studio — were  instantly  in  love  with  him. 
When  the  telecast  was  over,  the  fledgling 
who  had  tramped  the  Broadway  streets 
back  in  August  was  a  walking,  singing  ex- 
ample of  the  American  dream-come-true. 

Overnight,  he  became  the  most  talked- 
about  young  singer  of  the  year.  The  net- 
work— and  the  radio  and  television  maga- 
zines— were  deluged  with  mail.  Fan  clubs 
sprang  up  all  over  the  country  and  bobby- 
soxers  everywhere  hailed  their  new  heart- 
throb. 

Where  did  it  all  begin?  According  to 
Charlie's  mother — who  sang  in  a  church 
choir  and  taught  Charlie  to  sing — her 
young  son  showed  an  appreciation  of 
music  when  he  was  a  mere  ten  days  old. 
But,  even  allowing  for  a  mother's  natural 
bias,  Charlie  actually  made  his  first  pub- 
lic singing  appearance  at  the  age  of  four, 
toddling  out  to  sing  "The  Music  Goes 
'Round  and  'Round"  in  the  Kiddie  Revue 
at  the  Tivoli  Theater  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
After  that,  Mrs.  Applewhite  says,  "Char- 
lie won  first  place  every  time  he  appeared 
in  a  Kiddie  Revue." 

Mrs.  Applewhite  was  quick  to  realize 
that  she  had  an  unusual,  talented  child  to 
cope  with,  and  to  her  must  go  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  modest,  level-headed, 
mature  person  that  Charlie  is  at  twenty- 
one.  Charlie  was  the  curly-haired  family 
pet  and  could  easily  have  been  spoiled. 

His  mother  remembers  a  flair  of  tem- 
perament at  the  age  of  six  when,  at  the 
last  minute,  Charlie  balked  at  singing  at 
a  Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon.  Only 
the  applause  of  the  audience  finally  coaxed 
him  onto  the  stage.  After  the  luncheon, 
Mrs.  Applewhite  told  her  son:  "Charles, 
there  are  different  ways  of  making  a  liv- 
ing. Some  people  have  to  work  very  hard. 
Those  who  have  ability  and  talent  are 
more  fortunate.  I  had  hoped  that  you 
would  be  one  of  the  fortunate,  but  your 
behavior  today  convinces  me  that  you 
don't  want  to  sing.  So  you'll  have  to  learn 
something  else." 

Young  Charles  had  never  had  to  do  any 
of  the  chores  around  the  house,  but  now 
Mrs.  Applewhite  began  to  find  things  for 
him  to  do.  Once,  when  he  had  to  work 
instead  of  play,  Charlie  climbed  up  into 
his  favorite  tree  and  began  talking  to 
himself.  The  family  heard  him  repeating 
over  and  over,  "Mother  is  going  to  work 
me  to  death.  Mother  doesn't  love  me  any 
more." 

The  next  time  someone  called  to  ask 
the  young  boy  to  sing,  Mrs.  Applewhite 
reported  to  Charlie  that  her  answer  had 
been  that  he  didn't  care  to  sing  any  more. 
At  this,  the  boy  broke  into  tears  and  said, 
"I'll  never  be  bad  again.  Please  call  them 
and  tell  them  I'll  sing." 

When  Charlie  was  a  little  older,  and 
was  allowed  to  go  downtown  by  himself, 
Mrs.  Applewhite  discovered  that — when- 
ever he  found  himself  short  of  carfare  or 
movie  money — Charlie  would  stand  on 
street  corners  and  sing  until  he  had  the 
funds  he  wanted. 

Despite  her  secret  amusement,  Mrs.  Ap- 
plewhite had  to  take  a  firm,  parental  stand. 
And  so,  although  Charlie  knew  that  his 
talent  made  him  "different"  from  the  other 
kids,    he   remained    a   regular,   all-around 


boy.  He  idolized  his  brother  Bill,  who  was 
twelve  years  his  senior  and  who  taught 
him  to  swim  and  fish  and  ride  a  horse. 
The  affectionate  bond  still  holds  fast,  and 
Charlie  beams  when  he  tells  of  Bill's  suc- 
cessful typewriter  agency. 

Charlie  learned  to  read  music  by  play- 
ing trumpet  in  the  Paschal  High  School 
band  and,  at  sixteen,  won  the  title  of 
"King  of  Song"  in  a  competition  among  all 
the  Fort  Worth  high  schools^  When  he'd 
finished  high  school,  Charlie  decided 
against  college  and  went  to  work  in  the 
oil  fields  as  a  "roughneck."  When  he 
broke  his  arm  in  an  accident,  Charlie  re- 
turned home. 

A  good  friend,  Norm  Alden,  offered  him 
five  dollars  a  night  to  sing  in  a  Dallas 
lounge,  and  the  Applewhite  career  took 
wings.  Next,  the  officer  in  charge  of  tal- 
ent at  the  Officers  Club  at  Carswell  Air 
Base  offered  him  $100  a  week  to  sing  at 
the  club.  "That  looked  like — and  was — big 
money,"  Charlie  says. 

After  four  months  at  the  air  base,  Char- 
lie was  offered  a  job  as  a  singing  waiter 
at  the  Studio  Lounge  in  Dallas.  "I  was  a 
bit  staggered  at  the  idea,"  laughs  Charlie. 
"I  had  sung  in  lounges  and  the  Officers 
Club,  and  I  didn't  quite  see  the  idea  of 
being  a  waiter.  But  I  said  I'd  give  it  a 
try."  After  totalling  $91  in  tips  for  the 
first  four  nights,  Charlie  decided  he  liked 
the  Studio's  informality,  and  he  remained 
to  sing  and  wait  on  tables  for  nine  months. 

Night-club  dates  in  Shreveport,  Louisi- 
ana followed,  and  then  a  booking  at  Ed- 
die's in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  which 
Charlie  describes  as  "very  top  stuff."  When 
no  other  singing  engagements  turned  up, 
he  returned  to  the  family's  chicken  farm. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  changing  and 
hopping  about,  Charlie  staked  out  one 
island  of  permanence.  He  married  Joan 
Antoinette  Loicano,  the  dark-haired,  dark- 
eyed  girl  he  had  dated  all  through  high 
school.  They  were  both  still  in  their  teens — 
and  very  much  in  love — when  they  eloped 
to   Mexico. 

"Joanie's  family  were  wild,"  Charlie  re- 
members. "They  were  quite  well-off  ai.d 
didn't  want  to  see  their  daughter  married 
to  someone  who  didn't  have  a  job.  But, 
after  we  were  married  and  I  couldn't  get 
a  job  singing  right  away,  I  went  to  work 
in  an  aircraft  factory.  When  they  saw  I 
was  willing  to  work  at  anything,  they  came 
around.  And,  believe  me,"  Charlie  adds 
earnestly,  "they  have  pitched  in  and  been 
swell  in  every  way." 

Charlie's  mother  had  always  believed 
in  and  encouraged  his  singing.  But  Joanie, 
although  she  stuck  with  him  through  all 
the  lean  times,  wasn't  too  sure.  "About  a 
year  ago,  Joanie  started  really  believing 
in  me,"  Charlie  admits.  "Before  that,  I 
think  she  thought  I  ought  to  get  a  regu- 
lar job,  that  I  wasn't  really  going  to  get 
anywhere  singing.  But,  just  about  then, 
she  realized  that  singing  meant  more  to 
me  than  anything  and  she  went  along  with 
it  all  the  way." 

Today,  the  young  Applewhites  have  a 
small  daughter,  Angela,  who  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  and  beats  her  palms 
together  whenever  she  hears  her  daddy's 
voice  on  a  record.  And  Charlie,  who  still 
looks  more  like  a  high  school  freshman 
than  a  family  man,  is  the  typical  proud 
father  who  needs  very  little  encourage- 
ment to  pull  out  the  billfold  in  which  he 
carries  Angela's  picture  alongside  Joanie's. 

In  spite  of  the  big  change  in  their  fi- 
nancial status,  the  Applewhites  continue 
to  live  very  simply  in  their  New  York 
apartment.  "We  came  to  New  York  in  a 
1949  Chewy,"  Charlie  remembers,  "and 
we  still  have  it.  Joanie  has  no  maid.  She 


takes  care  of  Angela  and  does  all  the 
housework.  I  like  to  cook,  but  I  sure  do 
hate  to  wash  dishes.  Joanie  used  to  follow 
me  around  on  engagements  but,  since 
Angela  came  along,  she's  more  of  the 
little  mother." 

Joanie  and  Charlie  have  heard  the  legend 
that  show  business  and  overnight  successes 
have  a  way  of  interfering  with  marriages 
— particularly  young  marriages.  But  both 
the  Applewhites  are  amazingly  mature  for 
their  young  years.  "Most  of  those  mar- 
riages weren't  based  on  three  years  of 
courtship,"  Charlie  points  out  seriously. 
"Joanie  and  I  have  always  gone  together. 
There  never  has  been  anyone  else  for 
either  of  us,  and  I  don't  think  there  ever 
will  be." 

The  fans — there  are  now  sixty-seven 
Applewhite  fan  clubs — like  Joanie,  too. 
And,  when  they  spot  her  at  one  of  Char- 
lie's telecasts,  they  keep  their  eyes  open 
to  see  by  what  exit  their  new  idol  is  going 
to  leave.    Then  the  mad  rush  starts. 

Charlie  has  a  great  respect  for  his  many 
fans  and  he  is  grateful  to  the  club  mem- 
bers for  their  wonderful  help  in  plugging 
his  records,  talking  about  his  singing,  and 
giving  him  the  kind  of  good,  friendly 
publicity  which  a  young  singer  must  have 
to  make  his  mark  today. 

But  it  is  to  Milton  Berle  that  Charlie 
gives  his  most  heartfelt  thanks  and  grati- 
tude. "You  can't  know  how  good  he's  been 
to  me,"  he  says.  "It's  been  unbelievable. 
That's  why  I  accept  no  bids  to  appear  on 
TV  shows  or  anywhere  else  without  first 
consulting  him.  If  he  says  it's  okay,  then 
I  know  it  is.  But,  if  he  says  no,  then  I  go 
along  with  him.  Because  if  it  weren't  for 
Mr.  Berle,  I  might  be  back  on  the  family 
chicken  farm  now." 

Offers  for  his  own  network  TV  show 
and  movie  offers  from  five  different  studios 
— including  one  for  a  straight  dramatic 
role — have  come  rolling  in.  But  Charlie 
refuses  to  grab  at  an  easy  success  which 
might  fizzle  out  quickly.  "I  don't  want  to 
do  anything  until  I  think  I  can  handle  it." 

In  the  meantime,  Charlie  is  happy  to  go 
along  with  Uncle  Miltie  as  his  mentor,  to 
learn  his  trade,  and  to  wait  until  he — and 
those  whose  opinions  he  values — think  he  is 
ready  to  branch  out.  Right  now,  he's  very 
pleased  that  he's  doing  well  enough  so  his 
sixty-one-year-old  dad  can  take  things  a 
bit  easier.  And  he's  proud,  too,  that — when 
asked  what  he  thought  of  Charlie  on  TV 
— the  honest,  quiet-spoken  Texas  farmer 
came  through  with  what  Charlie  considers 
top  praise.  "Pretty  good,  son,"  he  said. 

Another  big  thrill  came  last  Christmas 
when  Charlie  went  home.  From  the  brass 
band  at  the  airport  to  the  friendly  hand- 
shakes of  his  neighbors  and  friends,  Char- 
lie found  it  all  "wonderful!" 

Like  many  another  Texan  before  him, 
Charlie  Applewhite  has  struck  oil.  He  had 
to  go  to  New  York  to  do  it,  but  the  neigh- 
bors who  have  rooted  for  him  since  Kid- 
die Revue  days  are  mighty  proud  that  he's 
"big  time"  now. 
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WOMEN'S  HAIRDRESSING 


The  girl  with  the  wide-awake  look 
can  be  you  .  .  .  in  just  63  seconds 


Ordinary  eyes — plain,  lifeless  lashes — 
can  be  magically  different  and  inviting, 
in  just  63  seconds! 

Here  is  all  you  do:  First,  a  tiny  touch 
of  Kurlene  on  your  lashes.  Then  a 
Kurlash  eyelash  curler — 30  seconds 
for  each  eye. 

Now  look  in  your  mirror. 


See?  Not  a  sign  of  "makeup" — just 
a  silky,  natural  curl — eyelashes  curved 
'way  up — a  sparkle  that  makes  your 
eyes  delightfully  .  .  .  wide-awake  .  .  . 
and  so  easily! 

Be  sure  you  get  the  original  Kurlash 
at  cosmetic  counters  in  drug,  depart- 
ment, and  variety  stores — $1.00. 


Dainty  KURLASH  eye- 
lash curler  $1.00.  In- 
stant refill  25c. 


KURLENE  eyelash 
cream  for  longer  curl. 
Tube  50c  plus  tax. 


TWISSOR.  Scissor-han- 
dle  tweezer,  easiest 
ever.  75c. 


THE 

COMPANY,  INC. 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

KURLASH  available  in  Canada 


(Continued  from   page  51) 
thing  we  haven't  planned! 

"Our  plan  is  worked  out  to  the  day.  We 
have  no  work  from  April  to  August.  While 
we're  waiting,  we'll  take  a  trip  to  New 
York,  our  favorite  town.  If  it  weren't  for 
Topper,  that  would  be  our  permanent 
home.  We  definitely  want  a  New  York 
fling  before  the  baby's  birth  in  July.  The 
doctor  gave  me  six  weeks  to  play,  but 
I've  got  an  eight-week  idea.  However,  the 
baby's  so  active  now,  we  may  both  be 
wrong!  At  any  rate,  we  want  to  have  the 
baby  in  California — all  our  families  are 
here. 

"That's  more  of  our  plan — we've  got 
built-in  baby  sitters.  My  mother  and 
sister  are  in  California;  Sis  is  married,  has 
two  lovely  children  and  knows  all  about 
things  like  that.  And  Robert's  mother  is 
a  'professional' — she  looked  after  Desi's 
and  Lucy's  baby  for  the  first  six  weeks. 
So  we're  surrounded  with  talent  in  that 
department. 

"Even  if  the  baby  is  born  in  New  York, 
we're  prepared.  We're  so  in  love  with  that 
wonderful  town  that  we've  kept  our  apart- 
ment there.  Though  we  haven't  repapered 
the  walls,  we  do  have  a  room  in  each 
place  we  can  call  the  nursery.  We  even 
had  two  bassinets  made  ready  for  chris- 
tening— so  we're  doubly  prepared!" 

Bob  and  Anne  first  met  six  years  ago, 
backstage  one  night  at  the  Capitol  Thea- 
ter in  Philadelphia.  "We  double-dated," 
Bob  says,  "but  I  was  with  someone  else. 
For  some  strange  reason  I  wasn't  even  in- 
terested in  Anne.  I  think  because  she 
was  engaged  at  the  time." 

Then,  one  night  four  years  later,  Bob 
and  Anne  found  themselves  eating  after- 
theater  eggs  diablo  at  the  same  table  in 
Sardi's. 

Anne  was  impressed  with  Bob's  clean 
good  looks — and  the  fact  that  he  played  the 
dramatic-comedy  lead  in  "The  Gramercy 
Ghost."  She  loved  the  stage  and  respected 
his  talent. 

Bob  was  fascinated  by  Anne's  classic 
beauty — and  the  fact  that  she  starred  in 
the  singing-dancing-dramatic  role  of  Kate 
in  the  musical,  "Kiss  Me  Kate."  He  was 
thinking  of  her  as  the  theater's  triple - 
threat  talent. 

About  the  time  the  eggs  diablo  had  gone 
their  way,  Bob  learned  that  Anne  was  no 
longer  engaged. 

"How  would  you  like  to  have  supper 
with  me  tomorrow  night  after  our  shows?" 
he  said.    "And  the  night  after  that,  too!" 

Anne  was  thrilled.  She  almost  said, 
"Will  I!"  but  said,  "I  will,"  instead. 

Anne  and  Bob  saw  one  another  every 
night  from  May  to  November.  In  place  of 
Sardi's,  they  sometimes  supped  at  the  Stork 
Club — and,  once  in  a  while,  Anne  prepared 
eggs  diablo  in  her  apartment.  "With  the 
hours  we  kept  while  courting,"  she  says, 
"I  don't  know  how  we  ever  made  our  per- 
formances." 

They  were  married  in  November,  1951, 
spending  their  honeymoon  in  Pinehurst, 
North  Carolina.  Pinehurst  is  a  golfer's 
paradise.  Golf  is  part  of  Bob's  life.  But 
until  they  were  married,  Anne  had  never 
held  a  club.  In  fact,  Anne  never  played 
games.  She  had  worked  in  the  theater  all 
her  life,  thought  games  a  waste  of  time. 
Bob  knew  that  Anne  had  no  intentions  of 
taking  up  golf.  But  he  had  a  subtle  plan 
to  get  her  interested.  Every  afternoon  on 
their  honeymoon,  he  picked  up  his  clubs 
and  headed  for  the  course.  Wind  or  rain 
didn't  stop  him.  If  Anne  wanted  to  be 
R  with  him,,  she  had  to  tag  along. 
M  She  did!  She  stood  on  every  tee,  first 
on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other,  shiver- 
ing in  the  November  breezes. 


Dream  Child 


"I  didn't  realize  what  was  happening," 
says  Anne.  "Finally,  one  cold  afternoon, 
Bob  said,  'Why  don't  you  swing  a  club  to 
keep  warm?'  I  did.  First  thing  I  knew,  the 
pro  was  standing  beside  me  saying,  'No, 
Mrs.  Sterling,  you  grip  the  club  this  way.' 
I  was  in  the  middle  of  my  first  lesson." 

Anne  has  always  been  a  dependent  per- 
son. As  a  child,  she  was  dependent  on  her 
mother,  and  in  her  marriage  she  is  de- 
pendent on  Bob.  She  not  only  learned  golf 
(she  says,  "I  did  it  in  self-defense"),  she 
also  learned  baseball. 

"When  we  were  back  in  New  York  after 
our  honeymoon,"  says  Bob,  "we  went  to 
see  the  Giants  play.  Anne  had  never  seen 
a  baseball  game.  Shortly  after  we  ar- 
rived, Anne  found  that  she  had  left  her 
purse  in  the  cab.  She  had  a  gold  pen,  a 
religious  medal,  gold  bobby  pins,  keys  and 
woman's  stuff  in  it.  When  it  turned  up 
missing,    she    was    broken-hearted. 

"We  called  the  cab  company,  but  the 
purse  hadn't  been  ti  rned  in.  I  teased  her 
and  tried  to  cheer  her  up.  'You're  getting 
just  as  absent-minded  as  your  mother,' 
I  said.  But  it  didn't  do  any  good.  As 
the  game  started,  she  was  near  tears. 
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"'She  didn't  say  a  thing  during  the  first 
inning.  Knowing  that  she  was  upset,  I 
couldn't  enjoy  the  game  either.  But,  by  the 
end  of  the  second  inning,  she  was  asking 
me  where  the  picture  was  she'd  heard  so 
much  about.  I  finally  decided  she  meant 
pitcher,  and  pointed  him  out  to  her.  Purse, 
schmurse — by  the  end  of  the  third  inn- 
ing, she  was  yelling,  'Come  on  Durocher, 
come  on,  you  Giants!' " 

When  Bob  and  Anne  were  first  married, 
she  did  much  of  their  cooking  in  their  New 
York  apartment.  One  thing  she  was  sup- 
posed to  avoid  in  Bob's  diet  was  curry 
powder.     It  was  reputed  to  make  him  ill. 

Unfortunately,  lamb  curry  was  Anne's 
favorite  dish,  her  specialty.  Of  course  she 
gave  it  up  when  Bob  said  the  curry  made 
him  ill.    Of  course.  .  .  . 

Bob  was  proud  of  her  cooking.  He  had 
not  only  married  a  triple-threat  from  the 
theater,  his  wife  was  also  a  master  chef 
in  the  kitchen.  He  told  all  his  pals,  "She's 
the  greatest.  She  can  make  meat  loaf 
taste  like  a  ragout.  When  Anne  puts  oil 
and  vinegar  on  greens,  it  tastes  like  the 
best  French  dressing." 

Some  six  months  later,  Anne  said  to 
Bob,  "We're  going  to  have  lamb  curry 
tonight." 

"You  know  I  can't  eat  curry,"  he  said. 
"How  come?" 

"Try  it  just  this  once  for  me,"  said 
Anne. 

"All  right,  just  this  once,  but  have  some 
steak  ready  on  the  side." 

That  evening,  Bob  ate  the  lamb  curry. 
"Gee,  it  tastes  a  little  bit  like  your  meat 
loaf,"  he  said.    Then  with  a  surprised  note 


in  his  voice,  he  added,  "And  it's  good!" 

"It  should  be,"  said  Anne,  "you've  been 
eating  curry  for  six  months  in  your  meat 
loaf,  deviled  eggs  and  dressing." 

Lamb  curry  is  now  part  of  the  weekly 
menu. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage,  Anne  and 
Bob  worked  together  in  a  night-club  rou- 
tine. They  traveled  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

Later,  when  Anne  and  Bob  were  signed 
for  the  Topper  show,  they  had  to  readjust 
to  their  new  schedule.  On  the  New  York 
stage  and  on  the  road,  work  had  begun  at 
8:30  P.M.  Filmed  shows  in  Hollywood  are 
shot  during  the  day  beginning  at  8  A.M. 
It  took  the  Sterlings  six  months  to  adjust 
to  this  new  schedule,  but  they  finally  did 
it.  Now  it's  up  at  6  A.M.,  dinner  at  7  P.M., 
in  bed  at  10  P.M. 

This  schedule  has  thrown  their  social 
life  into  a  ground-loop.  "It's  especially 
true  if  we  want  to  eat  out,"  says  Anne.  "The 
problem  is  that  Los  Angeles  and  Holly- 
wood are  so  spread  out.  By  the  time  we 
take  off  our  make-up,  drive  home  to 
change,  then  drive  across  town  to  a  favorite 
restaurant,  it's  10  P.M.  That's  our  bedtime! 
By  the  time  the  food  arrives,  we're  fast 
asleep!" 

So  Anne  and  Bob  rarely  eat  out.  On 
the  Topper  set,  they  have  a  kitchen  setup 
in  their  dressing  room.  Generally,  at  lunch, 
Anne  breaks  out  her  cook  book  to  prepare 
their  twelve-o'clock  meal.  There  is  wide 
variety  in  the  menu,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  foods  with  a  low  caloric  content. 

They  are  counting  calories  because  of 
Anne's  pregnancy.  Baked  apples  (no 
sugar),  broiled  chicken  (no  butter), 
poached  eggs  (no  salt),  and  fresh  fruit 
for  dessert.  As  soon  as  Anne  went  on  the 
low-calorie  diet,  Bob  went  along  to  lend 
moral  support.  He  lost  eight  pounds  in 
twelve  days.  Says  Anne,  "He  should  have 
the  baby!" 

When  Bob  and  Anne  were  first  mar- 
ried, he  had  said,  "I  suppose  now  you'll 
want  to  retire  from  the  stage  and  just  be 
a  housewife  and  raise  a  family." 

"No,"  Anne  replied,  "I  want  to  die  on  the 
stage.  I  love  the  theater.  Just  let  the 
curtain  come  down  once,  that's  all.  I  don't 
particularly  care  to  die  in  front  of  the  au- 
dience, but  I  do  want  my  feet  on  the  stage." 
Today,  Anne  recalls,  "That  first  year 
we  didn't  talk  about  children,  because  we 
didn't  know  if  children  would  mix  with  our 
career.     Now  we  have  no  doubts." 

When  the  baby  arrives,  it  will  make  no 
great  change  in  the  career  of  the  Sterlings. 
Anne  feels  she  doesn't  have  to  give  up  her 
career  to  have  the  baby.  She  is  both  eager 
to  go  on  with  her  work  and  become  a 
mother.  "After  the  baby  is  born,  I'll  be 
eager  to  get  back  to  work,"  she  says.  "I 
have  a  mental  picture  of  myself,  leaving 
the  hospital,  babe  in  arms,  knocking  on 
producers'  doors  with,  'Got  any  jobs  for  a 
mother-with-child  today?'  " 

Bob's  and  Anne's  careers  may  take  any 
number  of  courses  after  the  baby  is  born. 
They  will  surely  continue  Topper,  but  they 
may  also  travel  again  to  the  New  York 
stage.  In  any  event,  they  will  keep  the 
baby  with  them  at  all  times.  "I  don't  see 
any  reason,"  says  Anne,  "why  the  baby 
shouldn't  be  raised  in  a  trunk.  Many  fine 
children  have  come  from  this  environ- 
ment. I  know  I'm  not  going  to  leave  my 
child  to  be  raised  by  nurses." 

For  this  is  Anne's  and  Bob's  dream  child 
Their  first  ...  to  be  followed,  perhaps,  by 
a  second  .  .  .  and  a  third  .  .  .  ? 

Anne's  laughter  tinkles  in  reply,  her 
eyes  glow  more  seriously,  as  she  answers: 
"Why  not?  We've  got  so  many  plans,  so 
many  dreams.  .  .  ." 
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will  need  all  Mickey's  help  as  Diane  gets 
herself  involved  with  the  fascinating  Mar- 
got  Finchley.  Is  she  also  going  to  get  help 
—and  perhaps  a  whole  new  attitude  to- 
ward the  future — from  an  unexpected 
quarter?    12  noon,  CBS-TV. 

WENDY  WARREN  From  her  first 
meeting  with  Magnus,  Wendy  knows  he  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  personalities  she 
has  ever  encountered.  Convinced  of  his 
charlatanism  before  she  ever  saw  him,  she 
is  nevertheless  so  confused  by  his  force- 
fulness  that  she  understands  the  effect  he 
has  had  on  her  friend  Kay.  But  Wendy's 
boss,  editor  Don  Smith,  will  not  let  her 
forget  how  wealthy  Kay  is.  What  is  Mag- 
nus' real  object?    12  noon,  CBS. 

HHEiV  .4  GIRL  MARRIES  Joan  and 
Harry  Davis  saw  Joan's  sister  Sylvia 
through  a  recent  crisis  that  threatened 
not  only  her  happiness  but  her  life,  so 
they  are  all  the  more  disturbed  when 
Sylvia's  reaction  to  her  narrow  escape  is 
not  one  of  relief.  Is  Sylvia's  strange  be- 
havior the  result  of  some  deep  psychologi- 
cal confusion?  Or  is  she  perhaps  acting 
in  a  manner  that  will  be  best  in  the  end 
for  everyone  concerned?  10:45  A.M.,  ABC. 

WOMAN  IN  MY  HOUSE  Jessie  Car- 
ter is  disturbed  when  the  trust  fund  offered 
by  her  daughter  Sandy's  father-in-law  for 
the  expected  baby  is  turned  down  by 
Sandy's  husband  Mike.  And  James  Carter 
reveals  something  his  oldest  son  Jeff 
already  suspects — that  he  has  always  re- 
sented Jeff's  financial  independence  be- 
cause it  prevents  James  from  guiding  Jeff's 
life.  Will  this  issue  remain  long  after  the 
trust  fund  is   settled?    4:45   P.M.,   NBC. 

WOMAN  WITH  A  PAST  Some  time 
ago,  the  beautiful  Sylvia  gave  up  Steve 
Russell  to  marry  Craig  Rockwell  and  his 
millions.  Will  she  come  back  into  his  life 
to  disrupt  his  romance  with  designer  Lynn 
Sherwood,  who  has  found  in  Steve  the 
first  happiness  she  has  allowed  herself 
since  the  tormented  past  about  which  she 
never  speaks?  Since  Rockwell's  money 
finances  Lynn's  new  shop,  Sylvia  may  be 
able  to  cause  more  than  one  kind  of 
trouble.   4  P.M.,  CBS-TV. 

YOUNG  DR.  M ALONE  Whether  for 
good  or  evil,  it  was  obvious  from  the  first 
contact  between  Dr.  Jerry  Malone  and 
Tracy  Adams  that  the  meeting  was  signifi- 
cant for  both  of  them.  Is  Jerry's  mother 
right  to  believe  that  Tracy  would  be  good 
for  Jerry?  Or  is  Dr.  Paul  Browne  closer 
to  the  truth  when  he  fears  that  Tracy  and 
Jerry  could  bring  irreparable  tragedy  to 
each  other?    1 :30  P.M.,  CBS. 

YOUNG  WIDDER  RROWN  For  many 
years,  Ellen  Brown  believed  that  her  long 
engagement  to  Dr.  Anthony  Loring  would 
culminate  in  marriage.  But  now  her  heart 
is  torn  as  Anthony  and  Millicent,  who 
trapped  him  into  marriage,  settle  into 
social  leadership  in  Simpsonville  and  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  of  their  child.  The 
certainty  that  Anthony  still  loves  her  offers 
no  solace  as  Ellen  turns  to  Michael  For- 
sythe  for  companionship.  4:30  P.M.,  NBC. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 

WANTED  CHILDREN'S  PHOTOS  (All  Ages-Types)  for  bill- 
boards, calendars',  magazines.  Up  to  $200  paid  by  advertisers. 
Send  small  black  and  white  photo  for  approval.  (One  Only). 
Print  child's  full  name  and  parent's  name  and  address  on 
back.  Picture  returned  30  days.  Spotlite  Photo  Directory, 
Dept.  9,  5864  Hollywood   Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  California. 
WOMEN  WITH  SPARE  Time,  here's  a  chance  for  Extra 
Money.  Take  orders  for  my  food  and  household  products,  etc., 
from  Old  Virginia.  I'll  send  Products  on  Free  Trial.  Write 
today.  Blair,  Dept.  185MH-2,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

EARN  $150.00  WEEKLY  full  time,  $75.00  part  time.  Sell 
household  plastic  specialties,  tablecloths,  shower  sets,  drapes, 
etc.  Sure  fire  sales  plan.  Free  information.  Halliday  Co.,  17-P 
Pennington  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

HOME-WORKERS.    HELP    fill    demand    for    hand-made 
moccasins.  Good   Pay.   Experience  unnecessary.  California 
Handicrafts,  Dept.  33,  Los  Angeles  46,  California. 
HOME  SEWERS  WANTED— Sew  readi-cut  ties,   aprons. 
You  make  them,  we  sell  them.  Jud  San,  518  E.  105,  Suite 

MONEY  FOR  YOU  .  .  .  Quickly,  easily  Raising  Parakeets 
for  our  market.  We  furnish  starting  stock.  Parakeets,  Anaheim 
7,  California. 
NEED  CASH?  ASSEMBLE  ties  at  home  for  our  markets.  All 

MAKE  MONEY  INTRODUCING  World's  Cutest  children's 
dresses.  Big  selection,  adorable  styles.  Low  prices.  Complete 
display  free.  Rush  name.  Harford,  Dept.  L-6359,  Cincinnati 
25,  O. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  sewing  neckties.  75c  per  hour  minimum. 

All   materials  furnished.  California  Neckwear,  Anaheim  6, 

Calif. 

EARN  AT  HOMEI  No  addressing  or  mailing.  No  selling. 

Eastern,  Box  142-P,  Dorchester  24,  Miss. 

SEW  AT  HOME,  good  earnings.  Instructions.  Cash  Markets 

Furnished.  National,  Box  88,  Boston  22W,  Mass. 

WOMEN  NEEDED  TO  work  3-5  hrs.  per  day  at  home  by 
several  national  companies.  Mailers,  4043  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Dept. 
G6,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

SEW  CUT  GOODS  at  Home.  Easy.  We  instruct.  Ron-Son, 
Dept.  P-6,  16355  Euclid,  Cleveland  12,  Ohio. 

HOME  SEWERS  WANTED 

PROFITABLE    HOME     BUSINESS.     Make     Fast-Selling 
chenille  monkey  trees.  Literature  free.  Velva,  Bohemia  32, 
N.Y. 

PERSONAL 

MAKE  $50  OR  more  Spare  Time.  Assemble  zippered  Doe- 
Skin  purses  from  finest  doeskin  leathers.  All  materials  precut, 
requires  no  tools  or  experience.  Send  for  kit  complete  with  ail 
materials  and  instructions  plus  details  on  earnings.  Order 
introductory  kit  today,  only  $1.50  prepaid.  National  Novelties, 
Buena  Park  12,  Calif. 

SEW— CUTEST  READI-CUT  Baby  Shoes  and  Kiddy  Aprons. 
Profitable,  Fast,  Easy.  Liebig  Industries,  Beaver  Dam  12, 

PSORIASIS  VICTIMS:  HOPELESS?  New  Discovery!  Free 

Trial   Offer.   Write   Pixacol,    Box  3583-C  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEED  EXTRA  CASH?  Get  it  selling  Blair's  unusual  line  of 
household  and  food  products.  Every  housewife  a  prospect. 
Products  sent  on  Free  Trial.  Write  Blair,  Dept.  185MH-1, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  Weekly  mailing  circulars  for  adver- 
tisers. Complete  instructions — 25c.  Siwaslian,  4317-F  Gleane, 

Wisconsin. 

WOMEN  SEW  RAP-A-ROUND,  spare  time— profitable. 
Hollywood  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Hollywood  46,  Calif. 
HOME  SEWERS — 75c  hour  possible.  We  furnish  everything. 
Filmland  Neckwear,  Buena  Park  (1),  Calif. 

Elmhurst  73,  New  York. 

FREE    BOOK    "505   Odd,    Successful    Businesses."    Work 

homel  Expect  something  Odd  I  Pacific  T-3,  Oceanside,  Calif. 

MAKE    YOUR   TYPEWRITER   earn    money.    Send   $1.00. 

Hughes,  7004  Diversey,  Chicago. 

MILLIONS  FROM    IDEAS  20c.  Proven,  334  S.  Wabash, 

Rm.  1,  Chicago  4. 

OLD  MONEY  WANTED 

WANTED— 1894-S  DIME  Pay  $500.00.  Certain  1913  nickel 
$1000.00.  1901-S  quarter  $20.00  to  $150.00.  Hundreds  of 
others.  Know  their  true  value.  Complete  illustrated  catalogue 
25c.  Worthycoin  Corporation  (D-358),  Boston  8,  Mass. 

WE  PURCHASE  INDIANHEAD  pennies.  Complete  allcoin 
catalogue  20c.  Magnacoins,  Box  61-";H,  Whitestone  57,  New 
York. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
57-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.   No  classes.  Diploma. 

MATERNITY  WEAR 

Information    booklet   free.   American   School,    Dept.    XA74, 
Drexel  at  58th,  Chicaqo  37,  III. 

MATERNITY  STYLES.  WRITE  for  free  catalog  showing 
entire  maternity  wardrobe.  $2.95  to  $22.50.  Crawford's,  Dept. 

HIGH  SCHOOL— NO  Classes,  study  at  home.  Spare  Time, 
Diploma  awarded.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  HCH-17,  Wayne 
School,  2527  N.  Sheffield,  Chicago  14,  III. 

28,  8015  Wornall,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

MALE  &  FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 

PROFITABLE  DIAMOND  FACTS— Send  only $2.00.  Includes 
Wholesale  Catalogue.  Jonrue  Enterprises,  Donora  19,  Penna. 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcoip,  Depf.  WP-2,  Chicago 

MISCELLANEOUS 

32,  Illinois. 

WHOLESALE     NOVELTIESI     FORTY     Samples,     $1.00. 
Sebastian,  10934-L  Hamlin,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

PROFITABLE  OCCUPATIONS 

Grow  Mushrooms,  Cellar,  shed.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round. 

WORK   AT  HOME 

We  pay  $3.50  lb.  We  paid  Babbitt  $4165.00  in  few  weeks.  Free 
Book.  Washington  Mushroom  Ind.,  Dept.  164,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

$30.00    WEEKLY    MAKING    Roses.    Easy.    Write,    Studio 
Company,  Greenville  16,  Penna. 

We  need  part  time  workers  urgently.  We'll  pay  the  highest  commissions,  when  you  help  us 
take  orders  for  America's  most  popular  magazines.  It's  easy.  No  experience  necessary.  We 
supply  everything  you  need  FREE.  This  is  your  big  chance  to  earn  $40,  $50,  $60  regularly,  in 
spare  time.  Rush  your  name  and  address  today,  for  FREE  money-making  information  to: 
J.  Rickard,  Room  203  R,  c/o  Macfadden  Publications,  205  E.  42  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


TELL    FORTUNES 

lTour  own  . .  .  Your  friends 

with  your  playing  cards.  The 
fortune  teller's  secret  mean- 
ings. Printed  on  stickers  for 
each  card  with  layout  chart. 
Only  $  1 .00  U.  S.  or  Can.— No  COD 


J  ATCH  ABox  697  Newark' N- J 


Thrilling  New  Massage  Cream 
Contains  PC -11.  Acts  Instantly  to 

DRY  UP  SKIN 
BLEMISHES 

From  Both  Oily  Skin  and 
External  Causes! 

Have  you  tried  in  vain  to  get 
rid  of  oily,  muddy  look,  pim- 

KM/  pies,  "Hickies,"  other  exter- 
\  Bteslfl  nally  caused  skin  blemishes? 
■  ■■SP1  Well,  you  never  had  PC- 11 
l^^EUm  before  I  That's  POMPEI  AN  S 
name  for  Hexachlorophene.  Wonderful  discovery 
of  science  helps  dry  up  such  skin  blemishes! 
PC-11  is  now  contained  in  new  POMPEIAN 
Massage  Cream  I  Acts  instantly  to  clean  out  dirt, 
help  you  remove  blackheads  like  magic  I  See  how 
it  goes  on  face  pink — rolls  off  muddy  gray  I 

GENEROUS  TRIAL  TUBE 
—10  CENTS!  Send  name,  ad- 
dress and  10  cents  for  5  massages 
POMPEIAN  CORP.,  Dept.  P-6, 
Baltimore  24,  Md.  (Offer  good 
only  in  U.S.)  Or  get  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream  at  any  drug  store. 


HAPPINESS 
FOR  WOMEN 


Women's  happiness  de- 
pends on  proper  func- 
tioning of  their  delicately 
adjusted  bodies.  Func- 
tional disorders  may 
cause  scanty  or  irregu- 
lar menses.  When  this 
happens,  just  ask  your  druggist  for  a  small  pleasant  tablet 
called  Humphreys  "11",  a  true  homeopathic  preparation. 
No  prescription  needed. 


Corns 

Callouses,  Bunions,  Sore  Toes 

^j^->-  ^^^. ~__^^>~. 

Super- Soft  Dr.  ScholTs  Zino- 
pads  are  5  ways  better.  No  other 
method  does  as  much  for  you ! 

1 .  Relieve  pain  in  a  jiffy . . . 

2.  Remove  Corns,  Callouses  one 
of  the  fastest  ways  known . . . 

3.  Stop  Corns,  Callouses 
BEFORE  they  can  develop . . . 

4.  Prevent  Sore  Toes,  Blisters . . . 

5.  Ease  New  or  Tight  Shoes. 

Get  a  box  today!  Sold  everywhere. 
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(Continued  from  page  34) 
old  walking  along  some  pleasant  neighbor- 
hood street  in  suburban  Mount  Vernon, 
scarcely  twenty  miles  north  of  Times 
Square.  Walking  not  alone,  mind  you,  but 
nip  and  tuck  with  a  tall,  gray-haired  gen- 
tleman whom  he  frequently  addressed  as 
''Uncle  Phil."  And  the  two  of  them  would 
be  chattering  and  conversing  like  a  couple 
of  professors. 

True,  most  of  the  talk  would  come  from 
the  older,  wiser  of  the  two,  for  Phil  Rich- 
ardson, a  veteran  newspaperman,  was  Art's 
font  of  knowledge  in  those  days. 

Walking  and  talking,  they'd  hotly  dis- 
cuss the  relative  batting  excellence  of 
Babe  Ruth  and  Lou  Gehrig.  They'd  ex- 
change some  hilarious  recollections  of  the 
latest  Marx  Brothers  movie.  And  then,  per- 
haps, they'd  map  out  another  nice  sketch- 
ing trip  to  one  of  Westchester's  hilly  spots 
for  the  coming  Saturday  morning. 

A  most  unusual  companionship,  this.  Al- 
most two-score  years'  difference  in  their 
ages  .  .  and  yet  Art,  who  had  his  full 
share  of  neighborhood  chums,  knew  none 
whose  friendship  he  valued  as  he  did  this 
older  man's.    Uncle  Phil  was  fun. 

Actually,  Phil  Richardson  was  not  Art's 
uncle.  He  was  an  old  and  intimate  friend 
of  Art's  parents  and  had  accepted  the 
Carheys'  invitation  to  come  live  with  them 
when  he  wrote  finis  to  his  last  news  article 
for  a  New  England  newspaper. 

Uncle  Phil  brought  a  special  something 
into  Art's  daily  life.  Maybe  that  was  pos- 
sible because  Phil,  now  semi-retired,  had 
so  much  wisdom  to  give  out  of  his  life's 
experience  with  ideas  and  things  and  peo- 
ple. His  was  a  balance-wheel  kind  of  in- 
fluence— steadying,  soothing.  He  was  al- 
ways on  hand  to  lend  welcome  counsel  and 
a  good  sense  of  values  in  any  situation  that 
troubled  the  Carneys. 

The  rest  of  the  Carney  household? 
Mother,  of  course,  busy  with  the .  eternal 
task  of  maintaining  a  nice  home  for  eight 
menfolk.  Dad,  absorbed  in  his  work  as 
public  relations  counsel  for  Westchester 
banks  and  giving  much  of  his  own  time 
to  civic  and  community  activities.  And 
Jack,  Art's  older  brother,  setting  his  own 
sights  on  a  target  that  would  one  day 
represent  a  way  of  life  for  both  brothers. 

Maybe  the  gizmo  had  better  he  tuned 
extra  carefully  at  this  point — because  the 
flashback  now  begins  to  picture  a  period 
of  greatest  significance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Art  Carney  as  we  know  him  to- 
day. 

'Twas  the  teen-age  period,  if  you  please, 
and  three  cheers  for  Mount  Vernon  High. 
The  tempo  is  a  wee  bit  livelier,  with  a  busy 
cycle  of  newly  made  friends,  classes,  ex- 
ams, competitive  sports,  campus  intrigues 
and  all  that.  Looming  up,  as  almost  more 
important  than  any  of  these  things,  was 
the  awareness,  by  growing  numbers  of 
people,  that  Art  possessed  a  very  rare 
talent. 

This  talent  might  not  have  emerged  at 
all,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  two  mighty  im- 
portant influences  which  had  become  es- 
tablished on  the  American  scene.  One  was 
talking  pictures  (including  newsreels  that 
let  you  hear  as  well  as  see  the  world's  Very 
Important  People)  and  the  other  was  radio 
— network  radio,  piping  sounds  and  voices 
into  your  living  room  from  thousands  of 
miles  away. 

These  marvels  left  their  special  imprint 
on  young  Art  Carney.  Every  time  he  lis- 
tened to  or  watched  a  famous  personality, 
something  rubbed  off  on  him,  and  he  was 
*  able  to  reconvert  that  something  into  a 
M  fascinatingly  accurate  impersonation 
whenever  he  felt  the  urge  to  do  so. 

Urge  or  no,  command  performances  be- 
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He  Can  Do  Anything! 

came  increasingly  frequent,  as  Art 
progressed  through  his  freshman,  sopho- 
more and  junior  years  at  Mount  Vernon 
High.  School  dances  and  other  social  func- 
tions always  had  that  extra  zing  when 
Art's  friends  could  get  him  to  do  his  rou- 
tines. He'd  do  a  telling  impersonation  of 
Edward  G.  Robinson,  and  then  somebody 
would  call  out,  "Okay,  let's  have  Al  Smith!" 
He'd  give  'em  Smith,  and  another  chorus 
of  demands  would  be  shouted. 

"Do  F.  D.  R.!" 

"Hey,  Art,  give  us  that  Fred  Allen  rou- 
tine!" 

"Barrymore,  Art!  Do  Lionel  Barrymore!" 

One  day,  at  the  beginning  of  his  senior 
year,  Art  was  approached  by  a  group  of 
his  classmates.  Each  had  that  eager-beaver 
look  in  his  eye  .  .  .  the  look  that  proclaims 
High  Purpose,  Dedication  to  an  Ideal. 

"Art,  we  want  to  enlist  you  in  our  cause," 
their  spokesman  announced.  "Do  you  know 
Jean  Myers?" 

Young  Mr.  Carney  allowed  as  he'd  heard 
her  name  mentioned  recently,  although 
he'd  never  met  the  miss. 

"You're  darn  tootin'  you've  heard  Jean's 
name  mentioned,  Art!  Why,  she's  one  of  the 
most  popular  gals  in  school.  What  we  want 
you  to  do  is  help  us  make  that  official." 


JANE  FROMAN 

She's  everybody's 

singing  sweetheart  .  .  . 
She's  a  great  show-business 

legend  of  our  time  .  .  . 
And  she's  truly  delightful  to  know! 

• 
See  full  details — in  prose 

and  picture — in  the  .  .  . 
July  RADIO-TV  MIRROR 

on  sale  June  9  .  .  . 


"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Help  us  get  Jean  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  High  Student  Organ- 
ization." 

All  during  this,  Art  was  trying  to  recall 
exactly  who  Jean  Myers  was  .  .  .  what  she 
looked  like.  He  suddenly  remembered — 
and  that  fact  had  a  definite  influence  on  his 
answer. 

"Sure,  I'll  help.  What  do  you  want  me  to 
do?" 

"Heck,  Art,  we  want  you  to  help  us  round 
up  votes.  We  want  you  to  get  into  the 
swing  of  this  campaign.  Be  at  every  dog- 
gone meeting  and  put  on  a  show.  Your  im- 
personations will  attract  big  crowds.  Big 
turnouts  mean  lots  of  votes.  Votes,  fellah! 
Votes  for  Jean  Myers — and  you're  the  guy 
to  draw  them  in!" 

Art  did  his  stuff  at  dozens  of  campus 
rallies,  parties  and  dances.  He  went 
through  his  entire  gallery  of  great  names 
and  invented  some  new  ones.  He  even 
topped  his  act  with  a  tap  dance  routine. 

Item:  Attractive  Jean  Myers  was  not 
elected,  but — electioneering  Art  Carney 
was  attracted. 

The  smoke  of  political  battle  had  scarcely 
cleared  away,  when  Jean  accepted  Art's  in- 
vitation to  an  evening  movie.  Art  called  at 
her  home  and  was  introduced  to  the  Myers 
family. 

Later,  after  the  movie,  Art  confessed  he 
was  a  wee  bit  hungry  and  did  Jean  feel  in 
the  mood  for  a  snack?  Jean  vetoed  that 
suggestion  and  steered  him  home  with  her. 
Arriving,  she  made  tracks  for  the  kitchen. 


When  she  emerged,  she  was  toting  a  tray  of 
hot  coffee  and  fried-egg  sandwiches. 

Discussing  all  this  with  Uncle  Phil,  later 
that  night,  Art  made  it  clear  that  Jean's 
fried-egg  sandwiches  were  an  epicurean 
delight.  To  Uncle  Phil,  one  thing  was  even 
clearer:  Even  without  Jean's  culinary  ac- 
complishments, her  effect  on  Art  was — 
"Wham!" 

Give  the  gizmo  a  little  turn  to  the  right. 
That's  it.  The  year  is  now  1938.  Art  had 
completed  high  school  well-nigh  a  year  be- 
fore. He'd  held  down  two  or  three  inconse- 
quential jobs.  Nothing  which  could  give 
him  any  sense  of  direction. 

Brother  Jack,  meanwhile,  having  reached 
dead  center  on  his  own  target,  was  becom- 
ing firmly  established  in — guses  what? 
Show  business!  As  head  of  the  radio  de- 
partment at  Music  Corporation  of  America, 
one  of  the  really  large  talent  agencies,  Jack 
Carney  was  now  personally  involved  in  the 
management  of  top-ranking  musicians  and 
performers. 

It  was  just  around  this  time  that  a  prob- 
able conversation  between  Uncle  Phil  and 
brother  Jack  might  have  SQunded  some- 
thing like  this: 

Uncle  Phil:  "Now,  Jack,  you've  been 
getting  honest-to-goodness  belly-laughs 
out  of  Art's  routines  ever  since  he  was  a 
pip-squeak.  Right?" 

Jack:  "Right." 

Uncle  Phil:  "He  can  still  get  a  big  yack 
out  of  you,  can't  he?" 

Jack:    "Even  more  so." 

Uncle  Phil:  "The  boy's  got  it,  Jack.  He's 
got  what  it  takes  to  make  people  laugh.  All 
he  needs  is  an  opportunity — a  chance  to 
prove  himself.  Can't  you  help  him  get  that 
chance?" 

Jack:  "Let  me  think  about  it." 

It  took  Jack  all  of  twelve  hours  to  think 
about  it.  Next  morning,  Art  got  a  phone  call 
from  Manhattan.  It  was  Jack,  calling  from 
his  MCA  office. 

"Can  you  be  down  at  the  CBS  studio  at 
53rd  Street  and  Broadway,  tomorrow 
morning  at  eleven?" 

"Sure,  Jack,  sure,"  Art  sputtered.  "What's 
up?" 

"Horace  Heidt's  going  on  tour  and  he's 
holding  auditions.  Get  yourself  a  haircut 
and  be  there  on  time." 

Barbered  and  on  time,  Art  auditioned 
before  a  poker-faced  Maestro  Heidt.  He 
was  given  the  well-known  "We'll  let  you 
know"  treatment  and  left  the  studio  with 
the  absolute  conviction  that  he'd  just 
flopped,  but  good.  Dejected,  he  lived  with 
that  conviction  for  three  weeks  .  .  .  until, 
one  nice  afternoon,  a  telegram  arrived.  It 
read:  "You're  hired.  Join  the  band  in 
Washington,  D.  C— Heidt." 

Washington.  Pittsburgh.  St.  Louis.  Okla- 
homa City.  A  whole  timetable  of  play  dates, 
and  the  Horace  Heidt  tour  kept  rolling 
along.  Exciting.  Stimulating.  Enlightening. 
And  heartache-making — because,  as  the 
miles  and  the  months  sped  by,  young  Art 
Carney  became  increasingly  homesick  for 
the  folks  back  in  Mount  Vernon.  Especially, 
for  one  of  them. 

On  an  August  evening  in  1940,  a  person- 
to-person  telephone  call  came  to  Jean 
Myers  from  Chicago.  The  gist  of  the  long- 
distance conversation?  Well,  within  three 
days,  Jean  arrived  in  Chicago,  accompan- 
ied by  her  mother  and  father,  and  was 
married  to  Arthur  William  Matthew  Car- 
ney. 

A  high  school  romance?  Destined  to 
wither  on  the  vine? 

Item:  Today,  1954,  their  romance  is  still 
a-bloom.  What's  more,  today  there  are 
three  bright  blossoms  added,  for  good 
measure — Eileen,  11;  Bryan,  8;  and  Paul, 
going  on  two  years  old. 


But,  returning  to  1940  .  .  .  during  that  first 
year  of  matrimony,  Art's  career  ran  into 
some  rough  going.  He  had  quit  the  Horace 
Heidt  group  and  had  tried  his  own  act  (not 
exactly  a  show-stopper)  on  almost  the 
same  barn -storming  basis. 

Jean,  brave  soul,  had  toured  with  him 
much  of  the  way.  But,  when  they  knew  a 
blessed  event  was  coming,  it  was  consid- 
ered wise  to  head  home  to  Mother  in 
Mount  Vernon.  Art,  fed  up  with  vaudeville 
and  night-club  audiences,  and  feeling 
pretty  glun  about  his  professional  progress 
in  general,  went  home  with  Jean.  Jobless. 
Grimly  determined,  he  made  radio  work 
in  New  York  his  target.  He  missed  it  by  a 
mile  for  bitter  months  on  end,  even  though 
he  was  "on  file"  with  every  studio  in  town. 
During  those  bitter  months,  he  had  to 
scramble  for  every  cent  of  subsistence 
money.  He  was  paying  no  rent  for  the 
Myers'  roof,  which  sheltered  his  family.  He 
borrowed  until  his  sense  of  pride  screamed 
for  surcease.  He  applied  for  selling  jobs  in 
all  the  department  stores.  He  was  willing  to 
earn  a  dollar  any  way,  anywhere.  Through 
it  all,  Jean's  folks  never  needled  him  once. 
Then  CBS  called  him  in.  Remembering 
his  auditioned  impersonations  of  famous 
people,  a  casting  director  for  the  big  net- 
work thought  he'd  fill  the  bill  for  a  brand- 
new  show  called  Report  To  The  Nation. 

Art  Carney  filled  the  bill  indeed,  with 
real-as-life  simulation  of  the  great  voices 
of  the  period— Roosevelt,  Al  Smith, 
Churchill  and  dozens  of  others. 

The  picture  brightened  again.  The  CBS 
salary  checks  were  liquidating  the  Carney 
debts.  Little  Eileen  was  a  cinch  to  get  the 
best  that  money  could  buy.  .  .  . 

Except  that  another  interruption  hap- 
pened. It  took  the  form  of  combat  duty 
with  the  28th  Infantry  Division  ...  em- 
barkation for  the  European  front  .  .  and 
on  August  15,  1943— (his  third  wedding  an- 
niversary)—a  splinter  of  mortar  shell  in 
his  thigh. 

But  the  picture  moves  swiftly  and  hap- 
pily, following  Art's  return  to  civilian  life. 
Radio  work — lots  of  it,  and  with  more  and 
more  accent  on  the  comedy  he  does  so  per- 
fectly. Radio  work  with  the  best  of  them— 
Fred  Allen,  Milton  Berle,  Bert  Lahr.  .  .  . 
And,  when  that  crazy,  mixed-up  thing 
called  television  came  along,  he  worked 
with  equal  success  on  the  Morey  Amster- 
dam Show. 

You  can  switch  off  that  gizmo  now,  be- 
cause our  Art  Carney  saga  is  beginning  to 
merge  with  the  Present.  What's  that?  The 
picture  is  jumpy,  confused? 

Natch.  That  whizzing,  mix -master  splash 
of  mirth-making  movement  is  a  new  hunk 
of  personality  known  as  Jackie  Gleason. 
And  what's  the  wahoo  all  about?  Why, 
having  tried  TV  for  size,  Jackie  is  busy 
preparing  the  Cavalcade  Of  Stars. 

Two  bit  players  enter  the  scene — a  pair 
of  gag  writers  who  happen  to  know  exactly 
what  Jackie's  looking  for.  Briefly,  they 
huddle  with  him.  In  a  trice,  their  whis- 
pered conference  is  concluded  and  a  mes- 
senger is  sent  out  forthwith.  A  tall,  slim, 
blue-eyed  man  responds  to  the  message. 
He  enters  .  .  .  and  signs  on  the  dotted  line. 
The  signature  is — Art  Carney. 

The  rest  is  current  history.  You  can 
catch  up  on  it  any  Saturday  night,  simply 
by  turning  that  ordinary  knob  on  your  TV 
set  and  bringing  up  the  brightness  control. 
It'll  be  bright,  all  right— because  it'll  give 
you  Jackie  Gleason's  antics  as  the  "Honey- 
mooner"  hubby,  the  Pour  Soul,  the  Loud- 
mouth, Reggie  Van  Gleason,  et  al.  And,  to 
make  those  inspired  characterizations  prop- 
erly complete,  the  picture  will  include  the 
brilliant,  equally  beloved  characterizations 
created  by  Jackie's  supporting  comic,  Art 
Carney— who  today  can  prove  to  the  world 
that  he's  a  man  who  can  do  anything  well. 


Don't  Let 

PERIODIC 
PIMPLES 


Publish  Your  Secret 


Haven't  you  long  wished  that  you  could  do 
something  about  those  tell-tale  periodic 
pimples  that  mar  your  looks  and  seem  to 
take  "forever"  to  go  away? 

Well,  now  you  can!  Now  there's  a  new- 
type  medication  called  clearasil  that  can 
help  you  both  ways.  First,  because  cleara- 
sil is  skin-colored,  it  hides  the  pimples  for 
you... ends  embarrassment  instantly!  Sec- 
ondly, the  special  medications  in  clearasil 
work  amazingly  fast  to  dry  up  pimples. 

clearasil  was  developed  especially  for 
pimples  and  its  effectiveness  has  been 
proved  by  doctors  and  skin  specialists.  Even 
acne-type    "adolescent    pimples"    respond 


amazingly  to  clearasil.  In  clinical  tests  on 
202  patients,  9  out  of  every  10  cases  were 
cleared  up  or  definitely  improved  while 
using  clearasil. 

Greaseless,  stainless... clearasil  is  pleas- 
ant to  leave  on  day  and  night  for  uninter- 
rupted medication.  Its  antiseptic  action 
stops  the  growth  of  bacteria  that  can  cause 
and  spread  pimples. 

clearasil  is  America's  largest-selling 
specific  pimple  medication  because  it  has 
helped  so  many  young  people  and  adults. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  work  for  you  as  it  did  in 
doctors'  tests  or  money  back.  Only  59^  and 
98(^  at  all  druggists.  Get  clearasil  today. 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


lany  Finish  in  2  Years 

Go  as  ranidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Equivalent  to  resi- 
dent school  workr prepares  for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard 
S>.  texts  sopplied.  Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.  S.  subject* 
completed.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Ask  for  Free  Bulletin. 
-'  American  School.  Dept.  HA53,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago 37 


INGROWN  NAIL 

Hurting  You? 

Immediate 
Relief. 


A  few  drops  of  OTJTGHO® bring  blessed  relief  from 
tormenting  pain  of  ingrown  nail.  0TJTGR0  tough- 
ens the  skin  underneath  the  nail,  allows  the  nail  to 
be  cut  and  thus  prevents  further  pain  and  discom- 
fort.    0TJTGR0  Is  available  at  all  drug  counters. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


i 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications  may 
heal  many  old  leg  sores  due  to  venous 
congestion  of  varicose  veins,  leg  swell- 
ing or  injuries.  Send  today  for  a  FREE 
BOOK  and  No-Cost -For-Trial-plan. 

R.G.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 
140   N.    Dearborn   Street,   Chicago  2,    Illinois 


MAKE  YOUR 


CONFIDENTIAL 


*  You  can  get  the  cosh   you   need 

■  immediately  .  .  .  entirely  by  moil. 
I  No  co-signers  or  endorsers  re- 
I  quired.  No  inquiries  of  employers, 
I  relatives,  or  friends.  Convenient 
1  monthly  payments  to  fit  your  in- 
|  come.  Men  and  women,  over  25, 
J  with  steody  income  eligible,  any- 
|  where  in  U.  S.  If  you  need  $50  to 
-  $500  extra  cash  for  any  purpose, 
J  mail  the  coupon  today;  we'll  rush 
I  free  application  blank  to  you. 
■ 

Licensed  by 

■  NEBRASKA  BANKING  DEPARTMENT 

■  AMERICAN  IOAm'pUh" 

■  City  National  Bank  Bldg. 


SORROW 
BYMML 

5Q°°  to  S50000 


Application  Blank 

SENT  FREE 
in  Plain  Envelope 
(NO   OBLIGATION) 


I  Omaha  2,  Nebraska . . .  Dept.  TW-6 


NAME. 


|  ADDRESS.. 
■  CITY 


|  OCCUPATION AGE. 

■  Husband  or 

Z  Wife's  OCCUPATION 


WILL 


,Tes — you  Can   make  your  own  will  in 
private  and  save  money.   We  furnish 
'     will  form,  legal  seals  and  complete 
instructions   on    How   To    Make   A 
Will,  valid  in  all  states.  Witness, 
es  see  your  signature  only.  Com- 
plete   set    only    $1     (3    for    2). 

Money  back   guarantee. 
DAC0  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

3727  Seminar,,     Dept.  57.   Chicago  13,  Illinois 


LIGHTS 

BLONDE 

H Al  R  with 
RADIANT 
COLOR! 


Now  without  tints,  rinses  or  ugly 
bleached  look  you  can  safely 
give  your  hair  the  sparkling 
shine  and  highlights  that  men 
love!  Called  BLONDEX  this 
fragrant  powder  needs  only 
water  added  to  become  a  soft 
cleansing  lotion  shampoo. 
Instantly  removes  dingy  film 
that  makes  hair  dark  and  old- 
looking,  brings  back  flattering  lightness  and  lustre.  Abso- 
lutely safe  — use  it  for  children's  delicate  hair.  Get  BLONDEX 
today  at  10C,  drug  and  department  stores. 
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(Continued  from  page  64) 
on   radio. 

It's  difficult  to  say  where  Jim  and  Marian 
stop  being  the  Jordans  and  become  Fibber 
and  Molly.  Their  voices,  off  mike  and  on, 
are  the  same.  Jim  is  by  no  means  the 
bungling  Fibber  he  portrays  on  the  air. 
He's  completely  self-reliant,  handy  with 
tools,  a  shrewd  businessman.  But  he  does 
take  the  attitude  that  he's  Marian's  "boy" 
and  lets  her  bundle  him  up  on  a  cold,  wet 
day  (there  are  many  during  California's 
rainy  winters),  or  check  on  the  tie  he 
chooses    for   a   particular   suit. 

And  Marian,  her  hair  still  lustrous 
brown,  her  blue  eyes  bright,  is  slim  and 
attractive,  well  groomed,  and  a  knowing 
show -woman.  But  at  heart  she's  a  devoted 
wife,  mother  and  grandmother.  She'd 
rather  talk  about  her  five  granddaughters 
than  Nielsen  ratings.  And  she  has  the 
same  velvet  disposition  which  has  made 
Molly  McGee  beloved  to  radio  audiences 
since  1935. 

There's  no  pose,  no  affectation,  nothing 
chichi  about  Jim  and  Marian  Jordan.  They 
are  still  strictly  Peoria.  They  are  still  much 
like  the  McGees  of  79  Wistful  Vista,  de- 
spite years  of  popularity  and  financial  suc- 
cess. That's  why,  in  many  a  small  town, 
they  sound  like  your  neighbors — if  the 
neighbors  could  provide  that  many  laughs. 
And,  in  many  a  big-city  apartment,  they 
sound   like   "folks   back   home." 

"Naturally,  applause  is  sweet  to  anyone 
in  show  business.  But  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  my  life  has  been  getting 
praise  for  something  I've  cooked,"  Marian 
told  us  as  we  settled  into  two  deep,  com- 
fortable red  chairs  in  the  living  room  of 
the  Jordans'  seven-room  ranch  house  in 
Encino.  The  walls  were  just  a  little  darker 
blue  than  her  eyes. 

"Jim  and  I  have  always  been  the  Mid- 
western meat-and-potatoes  type.  We  still 
are.  We  like  the  simple  things  in  every- 
thing. We're  great  for  projects — both  of 
us — and  that  keeps  us  from  getting  in  a 
rut.  It  helps  keep  people  young.  But  we 
try  to  prevent  our  life  from  getting  too 
complicated.  That's  why  we  sold  the  Bak- 
ersfield   ranch. 

"We  had  1,000  acres  of  grazing  land,  and 
Jim  was  raising  blooded  Aberdeen  Angus 
cattle.  He  became  known  as  one  of  the 
best  cattle  ranchers  around.  We  got  to 
know  all  the  other  ranchers  and  used  to 
have  wonderful  times  at  the  square  dances 
on  Saturday  nights  at  the  Jack  ranch. 

"We  had  a  small  ranch  house.  I  did  all 
the    cooking   and    housekeeping.    Jim    had 


"Just  Molly  and  Me" 

hired  hands,  of  course,  but  he  worked  hard 
when  we  were  at  the  ranch  between 
broadcasts.  And  it  was  a  120-mile  trip 
each  way.  We  finally  decided  we  were 
wearing  ourselves  out  and  sold  it." 

In  their  pursuit  of  the  simple  life,  the 
Jordans  have  gone  through  some  ex- 
periences which  sound  as  though  they 
were  taken  straight  out  of  Fibber  and 
Molly  scripts.  The  trailer  episode.  And 
changing  houses 

Jim  and  Marian,  like  the  average  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  America,  have  always  liked  to 
get  in  their  car  and  go  buzzing  off  "just 
for  a  ride"  up  toward  Solvang  or  Santa 
Barbara,  or  for  fishing  or  hunting  in  the 
High  Sierras.  (Marian  didn't  have  nine 
brothers  for  nothing — she  really  knows 
how  to  handle  a  rod  or  gun.  When  she  and 
Jim  and  son  Jimmy  went  hunting  in 
Alaska,  she  shot  two  Kodiak  bears — her 
"men"  got  only  one  each!) 

There  came  a  day  when  Jim  decided  a 
trailer  was  the  thing  for  these  trips.  So 
they  bought  one  and  started  up  the  coast, 
with  Jim  convinced  he'd  find  sylvan  dells 
and  running  streams  available  for  every 
stop.  Well,  they  didn't.  Having  gone  to 
Oregon  and  back,  they  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco with  its  precipitous  hills.  Let  Marian 
tell  it: 

"Jim  negotiated  a  couple  of  hills  with 
that  trailer  dragging  along  behind — and 
wondering  where  in  the  world  we'd  stay. 
Finally  we  turned  around,  went  back  to 
South  San  Francisco,  parked  the  trailer 
and  decided  to  drive  to  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel  and  have  comfort.  But  we  had  no 
luggage  in  the  trailer.  We  stopped  at  the 
first  store  and  bought  the  only  suitcase 
they  had,  a  cheap  cardboard  job,  threw  in 
our  toothbrushes  and  nightclothes  and 
went  to  the  hotel. 

"When  the  bellboy,  who  met  us  as  we 
drove  up,  picked  up  that  cheap  and  very 
empty  suitcase,  he  gave  us  a  look  that 
would  have  withered  a  mountain.  We 
positively  slunk  into  the  lobby.  After  that 
trip  with  the  trailer,  we  decided  that  type 
of  simple  life  was  not  for  us.  We  hauled 
the  trailer  home  and  sold  it." 

Marian  laughed  that  full,  hearty  Molly 
laugh. 

"And  guess  what?  Now  Jim's  talking 
about  buying  another  trailer!" 

It  was  while  they  had  the  trailer  that 
they  tried  to  "simplify"  their  life  by  get- 
ting a  smaller  home.  Son  Jim  and  daugh- 
ter Kathryn  had  married  and  the  seven - 
room  house,  where  the  Jordans  had  lived 
ever  since  their  show  moved  from  Chicago 
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...  is  offered  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  of  dangerous  "wanted" 
criminals.  Hear  details  about  the 
$1,000.00  reward  on  .  .  . 

TRUE  DETECTIVE  MYSTERIES 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  on  MUTUAL 
Stations 


Be  sure  to  read  that  True  Detective  Special — a  double-length  feature — 
"Desire  To  Murder" — an  exciting  headline  case — in  June  TRUE 
DETECTIVE  Magazine  at  newsstands  now. 


to  Hollywood  in  1939,  seemed  larger  than 
they  needed.  They  sold  it  and  bought  a 
smaller  one  a  few  blocks  away. 

"But  then,  like  everybody  else,  we 
wanted  to  make  changes  in  the  new 
house,"  Marian  relates.  "We  had  to  move 
from  the  old  one  and  could  not  get  into 
the  new  one  with  all  the  reconstruction. 
So  we  parked  the  trailer  in  the  yard  and 
lived  in  it.  The  trouble  was  that  it  was 
the  rainy  season,  and  a  real  wet  one  at 
that.  We'd  go  sloshing  through  the  mud 
fifty-seven  times  a  day  until  finally  we 
were  able  to  move  into  the  house.  Then  we 
found  it  was  too  small,  if  we  wanted  to 
have  Jimmy  and  Kay  and  their  families 
around.  So  eventually  we  sold  that — and 
bought  back  the  first  house!" 

That's  where  Jim  and  Marian  still  live. 
There  are  two  acres  of  land,  plenty  of 
room  for  grandchildren — and  for  Jim's 
various  hobbies. 

There  is  his  workshop  where  Jim  says 
he  "fiddles."  Actually,  he's  very  handy 
with  tools — power  or  hand — and  has  built 
some  fine  small  tables  and  chairs  for  his 
granddaughters.  His  other  project  is  his 
nursery".  With  his  gardener,  Charles  Mor- 
ris, he  raises  young  plants  which  they  sell 
to  commercial  nurseries:  rare  orchids — 
which  Jim  doesn't  call  by  that  simple  name 
but  by  the  proper  one  of  Cypripedium — 
twenty  varieties  of  ivy,  plus  staghorn 
ferns.  Plants  are  started  from  slips  and 
grown  in  a  greenhouse,  then  potted  be- 
fore  they   are   sold. 

"If  ever  you  want  to  make  Jim  happy, 
just  ask  about  his  plants,"  says  his  wife. 
"He'll  give  you  all  the  details  about  heat- 
ing pipes  under  the  soil,  overhead  sprin- 
kling, temperature  to  be  maintained. 
You'd  think  nobody  else  ever  raised  a 
plant!  It's  odd.  I  used  to  be  much  more 
interested  in  flowers  than  Jim.  Now  he's 
the  expert.  He's  as  proud  of  a  blue  ribbon 
he  won  at  the  Pasadena  flower  show  as  of 
anything  in  his  whole  career.  So  now  I  do 
practically  no  gardening.  I  just  arrange 
flowers  in  the  house." 

Jim  and  Marian  are  justifiably  proud  of 
the  success  of  their  son  Jimmy  as  a  TV 
director — he  does  the  Bob  Hope  and  Don- 
ald O'Connor  shows — because  he  "made 
the  grade  entirely  on  his  own."  Jimmy  is 
married  to  actress  Peggy  Knudsen,  and 
their  daughters  are  Janice  Coleen,  Molly 
Lou,  and  Peggy  Carol.  The  Jordans'  daugh- 
ter Kathryn  "might  have  been  a  writer, 
she's  very  talented,"  according  to  Marian, 
but  she  married  Dr.  Victor  Newcomer  and 
devotes  her  time  to  her  two  daughters, 
Eileen  and  Diane,  rather  than  to  a  type- 
writer. Never  a  week  passes  without  sev- 
eral visits  from  "the  kids"  at  the  Jordan 
household. 

"I  get  more  of  a  kick  out  of  buying 
clothes  for  the  little  girls,  or  for  Peggy 
and  Kay,  than  I  do  shopping  for  myself 
now,"  says  Marian.  "When  we  were  in 
Kansas  City  a  few  months  ago,  I  went  to 
a  fashion  show  at  the  best  store  there. 
There  were  some  really  beautiful  dresses 
and  I  decided  to  buy  one  particular  dress 
in  different  colors  for  Peggy  and  Kay, 
rather  than  buy  something  for  myself.  I 
didn't  realize  at  the  time  that  the  model 
who  was  showing  it  was  tall  and  the  dress 
would  be  wrong  for  Peggy  and  Kay,  who 
are  shorter.  The  girls  were  very  diplo- 
matic and  grateful  when  they  tried  on  the 
dresses,  but  I  made  them  send  them  back. 
I  sure  goofed  on  that!"  Marian  confesses 
with  amusement. 

Marian  herself  dresses  with  quiet  good 
taste.  She  has  a  mink  coat,  but  you're  more 
liable  to  see  her  in  a  cloth  one.  She  is 
especially  fond  of  sports  and  afternoon 
dresses  in  fine  wools  and  gabardines.  In 
style,  too,  she  likes  simplicity  but  quality. 


"Any  woman  who  knows  anything  about 
shopping  knows  that  a  good  dress  or  suit 
with  simple  lines  is  the  best  buy." 

Quite  in  keeping  with  the  Jordans'  idea 
of  keeping  life  simple,  they  have.no  plans 
at  present  for  tackling  a  TV  series. 

"Naturally,  we  are  interested  in  TV — 
because  it's  the  big  new  thing  in  show 
business,  and  show  business  has  been  our 
business  for  a  long,  long  time,"  says  Ma- 
rian. "But  TV  burns  up  material  and  per- 
formers so  fast.  Guest  appearances  might 
be  all  right.  But  we're  happy  in  radio  and 
want  to  continue  with  it  as  long  as  radio 
will  have  us. 

"We  feel  that  radio  will  always  have  its 
place.  There  will  always  be  cities,  towns 
and  isolated  spots  where  radio  will  pre- 
dominate over  TV.  We  think  there  will  be 
a  place  for  us  if  we  give  radio  audiences 
what   they   like." 

That  they  are  still  tops  was  proved  last 
summer,  when  they  were  back  in  the 
Middle  West.  They  visit  frequently  in 
Peoria,  for  they  still  have  many  relatives 
and  friends  there,  as  well  as  strong 
emotional  and  sentimental  ties.  On  that 
last  trip  they  took  a  slight  detour  to  Mt. 
Carmel,  Illinois,  at  the  invitation  of  friend 
Roy  Dee — the  same  Roy  Dee  they  met  in 
Paris.  As  previously  mentioned,  Dee  had 
become  a  friend  and  had  invited  them  "in" 
on  some  oil  property.  As  a  result,  the 
Jordans  are  one-fifth  owners  of  the  "Mc- 
Gee-Short  Wells,"  and  they  are  doing 
very  well. 

The  oil  company  employees  and  their 
families  were  going  to  have  their  annual 
picnic.  About  125  people  were  expected. 
Dee  suggested  that  the  Jordans  might  like 
to  attend,  and  they  accepted. 

The  site  of  the  picnic,  at  the  oilfields, 
was  eight  miles  from  the  nearest  town,  out 
in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  reached  by 
dusty,  unpaved  roads.  It  was  106°  in  the 
sun,  "and  not  a  spot  of  shade  for  miles. 
But  the  word  got  around  that  "Fibber  and 
Molly"  were  going  to  be  there.  More  than 
a  thousand  people  turned  up! 

"That  crowd  sure  gave  us  a  lift — and 
convinced  us  that  radio  isn't  dead!"  admits 
Marian,  a  happy  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

The  Jordans'  social  life  bears  out  their 
devotion  to  the  "simple  things."  What  they 
like  best  is  to  have  friends  come  in  who 
like  to  get  around  the  piano  and  sing. 
Marian,  who  used  to  give  piano  lessons, 
takes  over  on  the  88.  She  and  Jim  need 
little  coaxing  to  sing  the  old  tunes  they  did 
as  a  harmony  team  in  vaudeville,  before 
they  started  in  radio.  And  their  harmony 
is  still  good!  Rarely  do  they  go  to  night 
clubs;  when  they  do,  it's  to  catch  a  special 
act.  Because  of  their  long-time  interest 
and  association,  they  still  like  good  enter- 
tainment. 

And  what  about  that  cooking,  praise 
for  which  Marian  says  is  "one  of  my 
greatest  pleasures"? 

"Well,  Albert,  the  houseboy  we've  had 
for  ten  years,  does  most  of  our  cooking 
now.  But,  when  the  kids  are  coming,  I 
like  to  whip  up  something  they  especially 
like.  Kay  is  very  fond  of  my  pigs-in- 
blankets.  First  I  scald  large  cabbage 
leaves,  then  stuff  them  with  a  mixture  of 
ground  pork,  rice,  chopped  onion  and  sea- 
sonings. Then  I  pour  tomato  sauce  over 
them   and   bake   them. 

"Jimmy  likes  my  ice-box  cake.  It's  an 
old  Peoria  recipe.  Would  you  like  it?" 

And  here  it  is: 

One-half  pound  butter  or  margarine; 
%  pound  powdered  sugar;  4  eggs;  1  table- 
spoon vanilla;  2  squares  bitter  chocolate; 
1  medium  can  crushed  pineapple;  3  to  5 
dozen  ladyfingers,  depending  on  size. 
Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add  beaten  yolks 
of  egg  and  mix  well,  then  add  beaten 
whites  and  vanilla  and  mix  again.  To  two- 
thirds  of  this  mixture,  add  the  chocolate 
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COMBAT  INFECTION 
PROMOTE  HEAUNO 

WITH  SOOTHING 

Campho-PJieniqt/e 

■    (PKONOUNCEO  CAM-n-FIN-EEk)      1 

USE  IT  FOR 

FEVER  BLISTERS 

COLD  SORES,  GUM  BOILS 

Not  only  do  fever  blisters  heal  faster,  but  the  same 
thing  happens  when  Campho-Phenique  is  used  on  ' 
cold  sores,  gum  boils.  Wonderfully  soothing  too, 
for  minor  burns,  poison  ivy,  itching  of  insect  bites. 
And  Campho-Phenique  is  a  highly  effective,  pain- 
relieving  antiseptic  for  minor  cuts  and  scratches 
from  paring  knives,  can  openers,  tin  cans,  etc. 
Used  on  pimples,  Campho-Phenique  helps  prevent 
their  spread  and  re-infection. 
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the  way  thousands  of 

physicians  and  dentists  recommend. 

HERE'S  WHY  .  .  .  Anaein  is  like  a  doctor's 
prescription.  That  is,  Anaein  contains  not 
just  one  but  a  combination  of  medically 
proved  active  ingredients.  No  other  product 
gives  faster,  longer-lasting  relief  from  pain 
of  headache,  neuralgia,  neuritis  than  Anaein 
tablets.  Buy  Anaein®  today  I 
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(which  has  been  melted  in  a  double  boil- 
er). For  "assembly,"  use  a  pan  about  9" 
square  and  2%"  deep.  Cover  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  with  a  layer  of  ladyfingers.  Then 
add  layers  as  follows:  half  of  the  choco- 
late filling;  half  of  the  drained  pineapple; 
ladyfingers;  white  filling  (the  one-third 
to  which  chocolate  wasn't  added— if  you 
want  to  make  it  really  rich,  you  may  add 
chopped  nuts  in  this  white  layer) ;  lady- 
fingers; the  other  half  of  the  chocolate 
filling;  other  half  of  the  pineapple;  lady- 
fingers. Refrigerate  overnight.  Cut  in  small 
sections  and  serve  with  whipped  cream. 

"This  is  so  rich  you  don't  need  large 
portions.  And,  of  course,  it's  loaded  with 
calories!    Maybe    you    wouldn't    call    that 


exactly  'simple.'  But,  when  I  serve  it,  I 
have  everything  else  on  the  dinner  very 
plain,"  Marian  amends. 

"Perhaps  it's  because  Jim  and  I  grew 
up  without  having  so  many  things  which 
kids  have  today.  Maybe  it's  because  we 
had  to  struggle  so  long  in  show  business 
and  were  broke  so  many  years  when  we 
were  doing  tank  towns  in  vaudeville.  At 
any  rate,  we  like  the  simple  life.  We  both 
realize  that  you  don't  worry  about  pos- 
sessions until  you  have  them." 

And  here,  truly,  are  two  people  who 
could  live  in  a  dazzling  white  Beverly 
Hills  palace,  surrounded  by  expensive 
possessions.  But  they  don't.  There's  a 
swimming   pool    in    their    back    yard,    but 


they  put  that  in  when  son  Jimmy  was 
still  single  and  living  at  home.  It  is  seldom 
used  now.  Instead  of  giving  Hollywood- 
type  swimming  parties,  they  like  to  go 
marketing  in  Encino.  Every  shopkeeper 
in  town  knows  them  as  old  friends.  Be- 
sides, Jim  for  two  years  was  president  of 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce — his  slo- 
gan was  "I  can  boost  with  the  best  of 
them." 

Last  New  Year's  Eve — which  also  hap- 
pened to  be  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary 
of  Jim  and  Marian's  first  date  together 
back  in  Peoria — they  could  have  gone  to 
any  number  of  elegant  parties.  Know  what 
they  did?  They  baby-sat  with  their  grand- 
daughters— just  like  folks  at  home. 
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(Continued  from    page    44) 
Johnny    and    Penny,  pitched    in    to    apply 
this    useful    working    formula    when,    last 
winter,    Mutual   Broadcasting    System    in- 
vited them  to  submit  a  new  program. 

They  labored  on  it  every  day  as  soon  as 
Johnny  finished  his  Second  Chance  pro- 
gram on  NBC  Radio.  They  talked  about  it 
Sundays,  as  Johnny  prepared  to  go  to 
ABC-TV  to  help  Bert  Parks  stage  Break 
The  Bank.  In  their  Fifth  Avenue  office  and 
in  their  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  home, 
they  put  innumerable  plans  on  paper  only 
to  throw  them  all  in  the  wastebasket. 

For  Penny  vetoed  every  idea — ideas  she 
herself  dreamed  up,  as  well  as  those 
Johnny  suggested.  Nothing  suited  her.  Ex- 
asperated, Johnny,  in  a  show  of  tempera- 
ment rare  for  him,  finally  waved  a  script 
and  demanded,  "What's  wrong  with  this 
one?" 

Penny  tried  to  keep  her  voice  calm. 
"There's  nothing  really  wrong,  Johnny,  but 
there's  nothing  exactly  right,  either.  It  just 
hasn't  got  it." 

In  her  own  mind,  Penny  was  continu- 
ing the  salad  comparison.  As  in  a  salad, 
each  ingredient  of  a  show  may  be  palat- 
able, but  their  combination  can  come  out 
without  any  character  of  its  own. 

Johnny,  really  irritated,  demanded, 
"What  hasn't  it  got?" 

Penny  put  her  objections  into  one  word: 
"Inspiration." 

Now,  inspiration — to  a  pair  of  profes- 
sionals like  Johnny  and  Penny — is  virtually 
a  banned  word.  A  professional  cannot, 
if  he  has  a  living  to  earn  in  broad- 
casting, fold  his  hands  and  hope  for  the 
lightning  of  genius  to  strike.  Taking  the 
best  tools  available,  he  goes  to  work  to 
turn  out  his  best  possible  job.  Once  in  a 
while,  he  comes  out  with  a  hit.  Now  and 
then,  he  loses  and  produces  a  clinker.  But, 
usually,  he  can  depend  on  putting  together 
a  program  which  will  entertain  an  audi- 
ence and  sell  some  merchandise  for  a 
sponsor.  Waiting  for  inspiration  is  a  luxury 
reserved  for  amateurs. 

Johnny's  reply  reflected  all  this.  Pulling 
his  black-rimmed  glasses  far  down  on  his 
nose,  he  peered  over  them  and  remarked, 
"For  heaven's  sake,  Penny,  be  practical." 

This  was  a  reversal  of  their  usual  roles. 
In  the  Olsen  marital  and  working  partner- 
ship, Penny  has  always  been  the  practical 
one,  taking  the  responsibility  for  business 
affairs  and  nuisance  details,  leaving 
Johnny  free  to  concentrate  on  perform- 
ance. 

Penny  defended  her  new  position.  "I 
am  practical.  I  have  a  strange  hunch  about 
this  show.  I  want  it  to  be  different  from 
anything   we've    done." 

Johnny  couldn't  argue  with  that.  He 
could  only  toss  down  the  rejected  script 
and  sigh. 


Yet,  bit  by  bit,  as  the  days  shortened 
and  Christmas  approached,  they  began  to 
define  the  ways  in  which  they  both  wanted 
this  show  to  be  different. 

Penny,  apparently  busy  feeding  their 
three  poodles,  would  look  up  and  say,  "I 
want  the  show  to  be  fun." 

And  Johnny  would  answer,  "But  no 
more  crazy  stunts  and  games." 

Waiting  for  their  train  to  take  them  into 
New  York,  Johnny  would  offer,  "It  should 
be  audience-participation.  I  like  to  talk 
to  people  and  have  them  talk  to  me." 

Penny  would  nod.  "But  in  a  conversa- 
tional way.  No  more  pitch-pitch.  Times 
have  changed   and  we  have  mellowed." 

Dodging  through  the  shopping  crowds 
which  jammed  Fifth  Avenue,  Johnny 
would  say,  "Prizes?" 

And  Penny,  hanging  onto  his  arm  to 
avoid  being  separated  in  the  throng,  would 
correct  him,  "Presents.  Everyone  likes  to 
get  presents,  but  let's  avoid  the  big  loot. 
People  get  too  disappointed  when  they 
lose." 

But  it  was  in  their  quiet  evening  hours, 
with  a  fire  blazing  in  the  hearth,  that  they 
began  to  find  the  true  definition  of  their 
hope. 

Curled  up  on  the  floor,  her  head  against 
Johnny's  knee,  Penny  grew  wistful.  "If 
we  could  just  find  one  simple  idea — an 
idea  which  would  mean  something  to  us 
and  also  reach  out  to  bring  something  to 
all  the  people  who  hear  us.  .  .  ." 

To  that  Johnny  had  no  reply.  They  were 
back  to  asking  for  inspiration. 

The  more  urgently  they  sought  it,  the 
more  elusive  it  became.  Their  ninety- 
seventh  script  had  just  joined  its  pred- 
ecessors as  wastepaper,  when  a  letter 
arrived  to  pose  a  new  quandary. 

Friends  on  the  staff  at  the  Greenbriar 
Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Vir- 
ginia, invited  them  to  spend  Christmas 
there  as  guests  of  the  management. 

Reading  their  letter,  Penny  exclaimed, 
"Isn't  that  wonderful  of  them!"  Then  she 
added,  "But  of  course  we  can't  go." 

Johnny  agreed.  Obviously,  such  a  trip 
was  impossible.  The  script  for  the  new 
show  was  due.  Christmas  was  a  home 
time,  not  a  resort  time.  They  agreed  they 
both  were  sentimental  about  having 
Christmas  at  their  own  fireside.  In  fact, 
they  agreed  so  perfectly  that  they  seldom 
got  around  to  talking  about  anything  else. 

Yet,  as  they  daily  found  more  reasons 
for  sending  their  regrets,  the  recollection 
of  Greenbriar's  calm  beauty  grew  stronger; 
the  remembrance  of  its  clean,  brisk  air 
grew  more  enticing. 

Johnny  was  the  first  to  say,  "Let's  face 
it.  We're  in  a  complete  stall  on  the  new 
show.  We're  both  tired.  Tell  you  what — 
I'll  tape  Second  Chance  a  few  days  ahead 
and  let's  take  off." 


Penny's  eyes  sparkled.  "And  let's  prom- 
ise each  other  this  is  a  vacation.  We  won't 
even  think  about  the  new  show  until  we 
get  back." 

As  their  train  sped  south,  their  cares 
dropped  away.  Gone  was  the  bustle  of 
Broadway,  the  self-conscious  smartness 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  the  commuter's  time- 
tables of  Greenwich.  Arriving  on  the  after- 
noon of  Christmas  Eve,  they  found  that 
their  friends  on  the  hotel  staff  had  set  up 
a  little  tree  in  their  suite  and  decked  it 
with  lights,  tinsel  and  presents. 

Delighted,  Penny  cried,  "Oh,  Johnny, 
it's  like  coming  home  from  school  to  find 
Christmas  waiting   for   you." 

Johnny,  too,  had  the  wide  grin  of  a 
happy  kid.  "Sure  it  is.  Any  minute  now,  I 
expect  to  hear  someone  break  into  Min- 
nesota Norwegian  and  say  'Gledelig  Gul!' 
instead  of  'Merry  Christmas.' " 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  like  home, 
too,  for  after  dinner  they  went  with  their 
friends  to  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
village  to  see  the  children  of  the  Sunday 
school  give  their  tableaux,  speak  their 
pieces,  sing  their  carols. 

Said  Johnny,  "Do  you  know,  Penny,  I 
believe  this  is  the  first  old-fashioned 
Christmas  program  I've  been  to  since  I 
took  part  in  one  myself." 

Penny,  starry-eyed,  answered,  "Aren't 
those  youngsters  just  darling?  J  want  to 
hug  every  one  of  them." 

She  was  still  talking  about  them  the 
next  morning  when  she  encountered  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  theirs,  Wesler  Keenan, 
assistant  manager   of  the  hotel. 

He  smiled  at  her  enthusiasm.  "Penny, 
there's  another  place  you  might  enjoy. 
Have  you  ever  been  up  to  the  church  on 
the  hill?" 

It  was,  he  explained,  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  served  by  a  busy  priest  who  also 
had  several  other  small  parishes  in  his 
charge. 

"You've  missed  the  only  Mass,"  said 
Keenan,  "but  the  church  is  open.  You  can 
go  up  any  time.  It's  a  heavenly  little 
church." 

Something  in  the  way  he  said  it  gave 
Penny  what  she  calls  "a  funny  little 
feeling." 

She  says,  "Somehow,  I  knew  that  going 
to  see  this  church  would  be  important  to 
me.  At  first,  I  intended  to  ask  Johnny  to 
come  with  me,  but  then  I  knew  I  wanted  to 
be  alone." 

The  pale  winter  sun  was  dropping  low  in 
the  sky  when  she  walked  along  the  nar- 
row road  leading  up  the  hill.  In  the  dis- 
tance she  could  hear  the  roar  of  traffic  on 
the  highway,  but  here  there  was  solitude 
and  quiet. 

The  church,  as  she  approached  it, 
seemed  familiar.  The  red  brick  had  turned 
pink   with   age,   the   white   trim,   too,   had 


weathered.  "It's  like  the  little  church  in 
Amherst,  Wisconsin,"  Penny  thought.  "The 
church  we  went  to  when  we  visited  Aunt 
Nana." 

Tossing  her  scarf  over  her  head,  she 
went  up  the  worn  steps  and  entered.  Gen- 
uflecting, she  went  into  a  pew  and  knelt 
to  say  a  prayer. 

There  were  many  prayers  she  had  in- 
tended to  say,  but  words  would  not  form 
in  her  mind.  Out  of  the  confused  jumble, 
one  coherent  thought  emerged.  She  sensed 
this  was  not  the  time  to  speak  but  the 
time  to  keep  silent.  Perhaps,  if  she  did,  the 
place  itself  had  wisdom  to  give  her. 

In  frank  curiosity,  she  looked  around. 
The  church  was  even  smaller  than  it  had 
appeared  from  the  outside.  It  would  seat, 
when  filled,  no  more  than  a  hundred  per- 
sons. 

Its  interior  was  a  study  in  contrasts. 
The  floor  was  bare  and  the  altar  furnish- 
ings modest,  but  the  walls  were  panelled 
with  rich  dark  wood  and  held  stained- 
glass  windows  so  finely  made,  so  true  in 
coloring,  that  in  the  setting  sun  each 
scene  glowed  as  though  set  in  jewels. 

Penny  wondered  about  the  windows. 
Had  a  few  parishioners  made  great  sacri- 
fices to  bring  such  exceptional— and  ex- 
pensive— beauty  to  their  little  church?  Or 
might  they  have  been  given  by  strangers, 
guests  at  the  hotel,  who  had  found  in  a 
visit   an    enduring   blessing? 

Penny  forgot  about  time  and  forgot 
about  purpose.  She  remained  in  the  pew 
long  enough  to  turn  from  thinking  of 
prayers  which  asked  for  something  to 
prayers  which  gave  thanks  for  the  good 
things  which  had  come  into  her  life.  She 
knelt  long  enough  to  sort  out  things  she 
had  fussed  about  and  find  answers  for 
them. 

"Something  about  that  little  church  en- 
couraged it,"  she  explains.  "There  the 
peace  of  God  seemed  visible." 

As  the  calm  penetrated  deeper  into  her 
consciousness,  Penny,  like  others  who  had 
visited  there,  wanted  to  give  something 
back  to  the  church.  Money  wasn't  the 
answer.  She  could  send  a  check  later,  but 
right  then  she  wanted  to  offer  an  im- 
mediate evidence  of  gratitude. 

Thinking  about  it,  she  realized  she  had 
ignored  one  gift.  Not  since  the  days  back 
home  in  Wisconsin  when  she  was  studying 
at  Stevens  Point  Teachers  College  and  also 
singing  on  a  local  radio  station — and 
Johnny,  then  her  beau,  was  an  announcer 


This  is  the  church  Penny  Olsen 
remembers  so  fondly — St.  Charles, 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 


at  WTMJ  in   Milwaukee — had   she   raised 
her  voice  in  song. 

But  a  voice  was  a  gift  from  God  which 
should  be  put  to  use.  Suddenly  she 
wanted  to  sing.  Sing  the  same  songs  she 
used  to  sing  when  visiting  the  little  Am- 
herst church  with  her  Aunt  Nana. 

She  glanced  around  to  reassure  herself. 
No  one  had  come  in.  She  was  all  alone. 

She  climbed  the  steps  to  the  small  choir 
loft  at  the  rear  and  as  she  looked  down 
toward  the  altar  with  its  glowing  vigil 
light,  it  was  a  song  of  her  childhood  which 
came  to  her: 

O  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy 

That  Thou  shouldst  come  to  me 

On  and  on  she  sang,  finding  in  the  music 
a  joyous  expression  of  praise  and  noticing 
in  her  voice  a  tone,  a  quality,  she  had  not 
heard  before. 

The  shadows  were  deep  when  she  fin- 
ished with  the  triumphant  strains  of  "Holy, 
Holy,  Holy."  As  she  knelt  again  for  a  final 
prayer,  she  knew  what  blessing  she 
wanted  to  ask. 

"Dear  God,"  she  prayed,  "these  are  the 
things  Johnny  and  I  really  care  about. 
Help  us  find  some  way,  on  the  air,  to  let 
people  know  they   are." 

All  the  way  down  the  hill,  she  thought 
of  what  she  wanted  to  tell  Johnny.  But 
when  he  asked,  "Where  were  you?" — she 
merely  replied,  "I  went  for  a  walk."  She 
wasn't  yet  ready  to  talk  about  the  church. 

Christmas  dinner'  at  Greenbriar  was 
planned  to  be  a  big  event.  Formal  clothes, 
orchestra,  dancing. 

They  finished  dressing — Penny  in  a  blue 
lace  gown  sprinkled  lightly  with  sequins, 
and  Johnny  in  a  new  powder  blue  dinner 
jacket — and  he  was  holding  her  pastel 
mink  stole,  ready  to  place  it  over  her 
shoulders,  when  she  whirled  and  clutched 
his  arm. 

"Johnny,"  she  cried,  "I  think  I've  got  it — 
got  the  idea  for  the  show!" 

A  bit  taken  aback  by  her  sudden  ex- 
citement, Johnny  protested,  "Honey,  you're 
supposed  to  be  on  vacation.  We  promised 
not  to  talk  about  the  show,  remember?" 

But  Penny  was  not  to  be  put  off.  She 
told  him  then,  of  her  visit  to  the  little 
church,  and  of  her  final  prayer  that  they 
should  be  able  to  make  the  new  show 
reflect  some  of  the  things  they  really  be- 
lieved in.  She  finished  up,  "And  Johnny, 
I  think  I'd  like  to  close  it  by  singing  a 
hymn." 

The  idea  was  so  different  from  anything 
they  had  ever  done  together  that  Penny 
half -expected  him  to  reject  i^;.  Instead, 
Johnny  stood  silent,  thinking  it  over. 

His  voice  was  serious  when  he  finally 
said,  "Penny,  I  believe  that's  it.  And  an- 
other thing — remember  those  youngsters 
we  heard  last  night  at  the  Christmas  pro- 
gram? Nothing  could  be  more  sweetly  elo- 
quent. Just  before  your  hymn,  I'd  like  to 
add  another  thing — a  child's  prayer. 
Prayers  from  children  of  all  faiths." 

The  program  Johnny  and  Penny  planned 
that  Christmas  night  has  now  become  a 
reality,  heard  daily  on  Mutual  stations. 

It  has  the  fun,  the  conversation,  the  pres- 
ents which  have  become  Olsen  trademarks. 
But  there  are  also  Penny's  songs,  her 
closing  hymn,  and  a  child's  prayer. 

Offering  so  different  a  broadcast,  they 
were  a  little  uneasy  whether  people 
would  like  it.  In  the  months  which  have 
passed,  listener  letters  have  arrived  by 
the  thousands  to  give  them  a  reassuring 
answer. 

Their  comments  indicate  that  the  Olsens 
at  last  have  found  the  show  they  wished 
for  .  .  .  the  show  Penny  defined  as  "one 
simple  idea  which  means  something  to  us 
and  also  reaches  out  to  bring  something 
to  all  the  people  who  hear  us." 

The  idea  which  Johnny  now  calls  with 
pride,  "Inspiration." 
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Watch  this  luxury  lather  make  your 
hair  exciting  to  behold!  Suddenly 
glowing  clean . . . silky. .  .amazingly 
manageable!  That's  the  magic  touch 
of  fresh  whole  egg!  Conditions  any 
hair!  Try  it!  From  29<t 
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Soda  serves  more  ways 

than  any 
other  household  product 

You'll  find  baking  soda  (bicarbonate 
of  soda)  saves  you  time,  work  and 
money  more  than  101  ways!  Keep  a 
package  in  your  medicine  cabinet  as 
first  aid  in  family  emergencies.  Keep 
a  package  handy  in  the  kitchen  for 
dozens  of  cleaning  chores. 

Clean  and  SWEETEN 
your  refrigerator — in 
'/i  the  time.  No  scrub- 
bing, no  scouring! 
Pure  baking  soda 
emulsifies  greasy  film. 
With  a  wipe  of  your 
cloth,  film  disappears 
and  so  do  musty,  sour 
food  odors  that  adhere 
to  enamel. 

Clean  silver  easily, 
economically.  Cover 
bottom  of  large  enam- 
eled pan  with  alumi- 
num foil  or  old  alumi- 
num cover.  Add  1  tsp. 
baking  soda  (bicar- 
bonate of  soda)  to 
each  qt.  water,  bring 
to  boil.  Immerse  silver 
so  it  touches  alumi- 
num. Tarnish  disappears  in  no  time!  (Silver 
with  an  oxidized  pattern  or  butler  finish, 
should  not  be  cleaned  this  way.) 

For   a    better   cup   of 
.  j  coffee.    Filmy    coffee 

oils  that  impair  good 
coffee  flavor  are  quick- 
ly removed  from  glass 
coffeemakers  with 
baking  soda.  Once  a 
week,  wash  coffee- 
maker  in  soda  solution 
(3  tbs.  to  qt.  water) 
S8HMB  for  a  few  minutes. 

A  Household  Treasure 

The  same  pure  soda  you  know  is  safe  in 
foods,  you  know  is  safe  with  foods. 
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Arm  &  Hammer  and  Cow  Brand  Baking 
Soda  are  pure  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  TJ.S.P. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  the  many  uses 
of  soda  to  Church  &  Dwight  Co.,  Inc., 
70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  New  York. 


Life  with  Betty 


(Continued  from  page  40) 
also  that  rarest  of  rarities:  a  very  pretty 
girl  who  isn't  resented  or  envied  by  wom- 
en TV  viewers.  In  fact,  they  love  her — 
not  only  in  Life  With  Elizabeth,  but  in  her 
daytime  TV  programs,  beamed  coast-to- 
coast  five  days  a  week  by  NBC.  Women 
say  they  like  her  because  she's  pretty 
without  being  too  sexy.  They  like  her 
honesty.  They  say  that,  best  of  all,  they 
like  the  happiness  she  creates. 

All  of  that,  added  up,  makes  Betty  sound 
like  a  very  remarkable  girl — and  she  is! 
Her  beauty,  talent  and  achievements  are 
quite  eclipsed  by  her  personal  warmth 
and  friendliness.  She  is  a  delight  to  be 
around,  because  she's  always  so  cheerful. 
But  she's  no  sanctimonious  do-gooder.  Her 
smile  isn't  one  of  those  shallow  flash-off- 
and-on  things.  She  is,  in  truth,  a  girl  with 
a  happy  heart. 

After  an  all-day  session  of  rehearsing 
and  filming  two  Life  With  Elizabeth  shows, 
a  member  of  the  crew  challenged:  "Betty, 
how  do  you  stay  so  happy?  You  always 
seem  to  be  in  a  good  mood!" 

"Well,  honestly,  I'm  not  always  in  a 
good  mood,"  was  her  honest  answer. 
"Sometimes  I  feel  positively  witchy!  But, 
a  long  time  ago,  1  learned  that — if  you 
don't  talk  about  your  troubles — if  you 
push  them  to  the  back  of  your  mind — all 
of  a  sudden,  you're  in  a  good  mood.  Mark 
Twain  had  the  right  idea  when  he  said, 
'The  best  way  to  cheer  yourself  is  to 
cheer  up  someone  else.' " 

Betty  herself  is  quick  to  admit  that  she 
has  had  a  happy  life. 

She  never  had  to  face  real  poverty,  nor 
did  she  enjoy  wealth.  Although  an  only 
child,  she  never  felt  lonely — because  she 
and  her  parents  were  so  close  and  she 
had  so  many  friends.  Her  career,  once 
started,  has  followed  a  comfortable  up- 
ward trend,  with  no  serious,  heart-break- 
ing setbacks.  You  might  be  inclined  to 
describe  her  as  "just  plain  lucky."  But 
that  wouldn't  be  quite  true.  No  life  is 
without  it's  bumps  and  disappointments. 
Who  can  say  that  Betty's  affirmative  point 
of  view  has  not  been,  in  large  measure, 
the  cause  of  her  happiness? 

"My  parents  and  I  have  always  lived 
with  happiness  and  laughter,"  says  Betty. 
"As  long  as  I  can  remember,  Dad  and 
Mother  have  believed  that,  if  things  aren't 
really  monumental,  you  can  cope  with 
them  better  with  a  light  heart  than  with 
worry.  One  of  Dad's  favorite  slogans  is 
this:  'If  you  want  to,  you  can  worry  about 
things  three  times:  before  they  happen, 
while  they're  happening  and  after  they're 
over.  But  why?' 

"Of  course,  you  can't  laugh  off  every- 
thing. But  I've  learned  that,  often,  when 
you  take  things  too  seriously — you  are 
actually     taking     yourself    too     seriously. 

"I've  also  learned  that,  if  I  go  around 
pouring  out  my  troubles  to  my  friends,  it 
doesn't  actually  make  me  feel  any  better 
— and  I'm  putting  my  burden  on  them. 
It's  just  as  easy  to  talk  about  cheerful 
things,  and  it  makes  me  and  my  friends 
all  feel  better.  And  isn't  it  true  that  no 
one  deliberately  chooses  as  a  friend  a  per- 
son who  is  constantly  griping  or  dwelling 
on  the  gloomy  side  of  life? 

"One  of  the  most  inspiring  men  I  know 
is  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Wilson,  a  prominent  re- 
ligious leader  of  Southern  California.  I've 
been  privileged  to  have  him  on  my  after- 
noon programs  several  times.  He  never 
loses  his  sense  of  values,  nor  his  sense 
of  humor.  In  his  "Thought  for  Today,'  he 
invariably  has  a  serious  but  affirmative 
and  upbeat  message.  And  offers  it  with 
a    turn    of    phrase    that    makes    it    light- 


hearted.  One  time,  he  told  the  story  about 
a  janitor  he  knew  who  always  was  so 
cheerful  and  sang  a  great  deal  as  he 
worked. 

"  'Sam,'  he  asked,  'how  is  it  that  you're 
always  so  happy?' 

"  'I'm  not  happy,  Reverend.  I'm  gettin' 
happy!'  was  Sam's  reply.  Isn't  that  a  won- 
derful philosophy?  If  you're  not  happy, 
why  not  work  to  get  yourself  happy?" 

And  that's  the  philosophy  Betty  works 
on. 

This  young  TV  veteran — since  1948  she 
has  rolled  up  some  4,800  air  hours,  most 
of  them  on  a  local  Los  Angeles  station — 
was  born  in  Oak  Park,  a  suburb  of  Chi- 
cago, on  January  17,  1926.  Her  parents, 
Tess  and  Horace  White,  brought  her  to 
Los  Angeles  in  her  early  childhood. 

As  Betty  recalls,  the  only  tragedies  in 
her  younger  life  centered  around  the 
death  of  pets — the  most  vivid  one  when  a 
poisoner  worked  his  way  through  the 
neighborhood  killing  off  all  the  dogs,  in- 
cluding her  beloved  Pekinese,  Chang. 

"I  was  the  one  who  found  Chang.  I  was 
only  five — but,  if  thoughts,  of  killing  can 
go  through  a  child's  mind,  they  went 
through  mine  then.  Chang  and  I  had  been 
inseparable.  Mother  and  Dad  were 
crushed,  too.  But  I  remember  that  then — 
and  any  other  time  a  pet  died — Dad  would 
come  home  from  work,  bundle  us  in  the 
car,  and  we'd  go  buy  another  pet.  He  never 
agreed  with  the  idea  that  'no  pet  can  re- 
place the  one  we  lost,'  and  he  was  so 
right,"  says  Betty. 

Betty  and  her  handsome  mother  ob- 
viously have  a  fine  relationship  and  have 
as  much  fun  together  as  two  contem- 
poraries. In  the  modern-Hawaiian  living 
room  of  their  charming  Brentwood  home, 
Mrs.  White  sparks  the  memory  of  her 
pretty  daughter  on  the  subject  of  some 
odd  pets  she  has  suffered  through — in  ad- 
dition to  dogs — with  her  Bets.  (Betty  was 
really  baptized  Betty,  not  Elizabeth,  and 
her  nickname  is  Bets.  Appropriately 
enough,  her  large  and  active  fan  club  is 
named  Bets'  Pets.) 

"Bets  has  always  adored  animals,"  Mrs. 
White  recalls.  "I  remember  one  day,  when 
she  was  eight,  she  came  home  wild-eyed 
with  excitement  over  a  bargain  she  had 
made.  She  had  paid  a  nickel  of  her  lunch 
money  for  a  white  'mouse.'  To  my  dismay, 
her  pet  turned  out  to  be  a  rat.  I  endured 
the  rodent  until  he  took  to  nesting  in  my 
slippers,  then  I  took  him  to  the  nearest 
pet  shop.  I've  never  been  quite  forgiven. 

"Then  there  was  Speedy,  her  desert  tor- 
toise. He  was  given  the  run  of  the  house. 
There  was  a  step  between  the  living  and 
dining  room  and  we  frequently  found 
Speedy  lying  helplessly  on  his  back  at  the 
bottom  of  the  step,  patiently  waiting  for 
someone  to  turn  him  over  so  he  could  go 
on  his  plodding  way. 

"There  was  also  Skippy,  who  arrived  as 
a  downy  yellow  duckling.  Naturally,  he 
grew.  For  years,  as  a  large  white  duck,  he 
followed  Bets  like  a  dog.  Parrots,  canaries, 
tropical  fish,  plus  the  usual  dogs  and  cats 
have  all  made  their  homes  with  Bets.  Now 
we're  down  to  just  three  dogs:  Bandy,  a 
small  Pekinese;  Dancer,  a  medium-sized 
French  poodle — and  Stormy,  a  huge  St. 
Bernard." 

Betty  began  her  acting  career  with  high 
school  dramatics  in  Beverly  Hills.  Her 
first  big  role  was  that  of  Elizabeth  in 
"Pride  and  Prejudice,"  the  senior  class 
play.  Betty  was  then  only  a  senior -B  and 
it  was  unprecedented  that  she,  rather  than 
a  senior-A,  should  get  the  leading  role. 
The  next  term,  she  wasn't  so  lucky  and 
she  lost  to  a  senior-B  for  the  lead  in 
"Holiday." 


'"I  was  crushed — and  I'd  still  like  to  do 
the  role,"  says  Betty.  "But  the  really 
crushing  part  was  that  I  realized  the 
other  girl  did  a  better  job  than  I  could 
have.  However,  Mother  and  Dad,  as  usual, 
convinced  me  that  this  was  not  the  most 
important  thing  in  life  and  somethirig 
else  would  come  along.  Sure  enough,  I 
got  to  sing  at  graduation.  I'm  really  proud 
of  my  folks  and  their  wonderful  sense 
of  values  and  humor,"  Betty  adds,  with  a 
glow  of  pride. 

Betty's  father  wanted  her  to  go  to  col- 
lege, but  Betty  wanted  to  get  going  on  her 
chosen  career  of  acting. 

"That  was  a  real  blow  to  Dad — one  of 
the  few  real  storms  we  weathered.  But  he 
finally  said,  'You  must  make  your  own 
decisions.  I  won't  force  you  to  go  to  col- 
lege.' So  I  started  studying  at  the  Bliss 
Hayden  Little  Theater  and  began  getting 
small  roles  in  radio  shows — with  no  pay," 
Betty   adds  honestly. 

On  her  first  "steady"  job,  Betty  earned 
ten  dollars  a  week  and  announced  that 
she  would  be  "self-supporting."  Of  course, 
she  was  still  living  at  home,  but  she  felt 
this  ten  dollars  would  cover  outside  ex- 
penses. She  refused  to  admit,  for  a  long 
time,  that  she  was  unable  to  get  some  of 
her  dresses  from  the  cleaners — for  lack  of 
cash.  Later  came  roles  on  radio — in 
Blondie,  This  Is  Your  FBI,  and  The  Great 
Gildersleeve — with    better    pay. 

During  the  last  years  of  World  War  II, 
Betty  fell  very  much  in  love  with  a  dash- 
ing young  lieutenant,  the  son  of  old  friends 
of  her  parents  from  the  Middle  West. 
Stationed  at  Fort  Ord,  California,  he  came 
to  visit  the  Whites  one  day  and  he  and 
Betty  began  dating.  For  four  months,  he 
came  to  see  her  on  every  leave.  Then,  al- 
though young,  they  became  engaged. 
After  he  was  shipped  overseas,  Betty 
didn't  date  anyone  else  for  a  year  and  a 
half. 

"But  suddenly  I  realized  that  we  had 
known  each  other  under  very  abnormal 
conditions,  and  actually  didn't  know  each 
other  well  enough  to  marry,"  Betty  says 
honestly.  "I  wrote  him  a  'Dear  John'  and 
broke  the  engagement.  I  certainly  wasn't 
proud  of  doing  it,  and  for  a  while  I  was 
sorry.  But  I  didn't  ever  change  my  mind. 
I  know  I  was  right.  Now  I  can  smile  about 
it — but  I  couldn't  for  a  long  time." 

In  1948,  Betty  turned  to  the  struggling 
young  medium  of  TV  and  went  to  work 
at  KLAC-TV  in  Los  Angeles — doing  odd 
jobs,  singing  a  bit,  playing  "straight"  and 
looking  pretty  on  Dick  Haynes  Joke  Shop 
and  Tom,  Dick  And  Harry  show. 

The  following  year,  Al  Jarvis,  well 
known  on  the  West  Coast,  started  the 
Hollywood  On  Television  show  on  that 
station — with  Betty  as  the  feminine 
charmer  and  general  factotum  in  charge 
of  sorting  records,  answering  phones, 
worrying  about  getting  commercials  in 
the  right  spots.  At  first,  the  show  was  on 
for  five  hours  every  afternoon,  six  days 
a  week,  then  it  settled  down  to  five  days. 
Later,  the  time  was  cut  to  two  hours  a 
day.  Even  so,  the  hours  added  up! 

When  Jarvis  left  the  program,  it  was 
turned  over  to  Betty — lock,  stock  and 
camera — and  it  became  known  as  The 
Betty  White  Show.  Meanwhile,  Life  With 
Elizabeth  was  started  two  years  ago  as  a 
local  evening  show  on  KLAC-TV,  and 
Betty  began  winning  male  fans  to  her 
following. 

Now,  of  course,  Betty's  a  coast-to-coast 
charmer.  Life  With  Elizabeth,  as  produced 
and  distributed  by  Guild  Films,  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  national  institution,  as  telecast 
over  more  than  eighty  stations,  at  latest 
count — including  Canada. 

Her  daytime  program,  The  Betty  White 
Show,     has     gone     "full     network"     over 


NBC -TV,  still  following  the  pattern  which 
was  so  successful  locally:  Chit-chat,  inter- 
views, a  little  singing,  a  bit  of  everything. 
Her  interviews  with  guests  have  a  fresh- 
ness which  Betty  ascribes  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  completely  unrehearsed. 
She  is  a  master  at  ad-libbing. 

"Even  in  interviews,  I've  found  that 
the  light  approach  to  a  serious  subject  is 
the  best  possible  way.  If  you  start  with  a 
chuckle,  it  puts  everyone  at  ease.  If  they 
seem  to  be  tongue-tied,  I  deliberately  get 
my  tongue  twisted.  Then  they  don't  feel 
such  stage — or  TV — fright.  So  much  can 
be  done  with  a  laugh!" 

To  maintain  her  marathon  pace  for  four 
years,  which  has  qualified  her  as  the  busi- 
est girl  in  local  (and  probably  national) 
TV  circles,  only  Betty's  sense  of  humor 
and  good  spirits  could  pull  her  through 
such  a  terrific  schedule,  according  to  her 
co-workers. 

But,  despite  the  pressure  of  work,  Betty 
has  always  managed  time  for  charitable 
and  humanitarian  work.  Her  current  pet 
project  is  the  Save  the  Children  Federa- 
tion, a  national  movement  which,  among 
other  things,  encourages  students  of  Amer- 
ican high  schools  to  "adopt"  whole  schools 
in  less  fortunate  lands.  One  day  each 
week,  Betty  visits  r  school  in  Southern 
California  to  interest  the  students  in  ex- 
changing letters  and  crafts  with  foreign 
students.  She  speaks  at  assemblies,  usually 
sings  a  song  or  two. 

With  her  heavy  work  schedule,  she  has 
little  time  for  hobbies  or  being  domestic. 

"But  Bets  is  a  pretty  good  kid  around 
the  house  and  does  her  share,"  her  mother 
volunteers.  "She's  a  good  cook,  when  she 
has  time.  Before  she  was  so  busy,  she  used 
to  knit  and  weave  rugs.  She  has  a  flair 
for  art  and  I  think  she  sketches  well.  I 
have  a  collection  of  sketches  she  has  done 
of  dogs  and  cats.  I'm  fond  and  proud  of 
them,  but  Bets  would  prefer  that  I  not 
mention  them." 

Even  time  for  dating  is  somewhat  lim- 
ited for  Betty — that  TV  camera  is  mur- 
derous, if  one  doesn't  get  enough  sleep! 
So  she  gets  it.  Her  dates  are  usually  with 
men  in  the  industry,  but  she  has  no 
serious  romance  at  the  moment. 

Betty  says  she  has  no  talent  for  horse- 
back riding  but  loves  it,  is  an  enthusiastic 
but  bad  swimmer,  a  fair  ice  skater,  and 
a  whiz  at  miniature  golf.  As  a  spectator, 
she  prefers  baseball  over  football  "by  a 
shade."  She  loves  to  garden,  but  her  father 
is  happier  if  she  doesn't  help  him. 

"She  not  only  lacks  a  green  thumb  but 
she  plants  things  too  close  together,"  says 
honest  Horace. 

Betty  insists  she  isn't  superstitious,  but 
admits  that  the  number  17  has  been  im- 
portant in  her  life. 

Her  birthday  is  January  17.  Her  parents' 
anniversary  is  February  17.  Life  With 
Elizabeth  started  locally  May  17,  1952. 
First  filming  on  the  new  series  began  Sep- 
tember 17,  1953,  and  was  telecast  for  the 
first  time  on  October  17 — starting  on 
seventeen  stations.  Furthermore,  there  are 
seventeen  letters  in  both  Life  With  Eliza- 
beth and  The  Betty  White  Show! 

Of  course  none  of  this  is  "monumental" 
— just  incidental.  A  quip,  a  laugh,  a  happy 
note  from  a  pretty  comedienne  and  versa- 
tile entertainer  who  brings  much  happiness 
and  laughter  to  her  audiences. 

But  just  suppose  that,  for  some  reason, 
Betty  gave  up  her  career  tomorrow.  She 
wouldn't  change.  Her  happy  heart  would 
be  the  same.  Betty  White  would  probably 
start  working  with  some  children  in  a  set- 
tlement house  and,  between  handicraft 
lessons,  would  tell  them: 

"If  you  want  to,  you  can  worry  three 
times  about  everything — but  it  doesn't  pay 
off.  Yet,  with  a  happy  heart,  you  can  do 
almost  anything!" 


If  you're  like  some  women,  your  own 
"Summer  Almanac"  will  revolve  around 
"those  days"  of  the  month.  You'll  put  a 
cross  by  a  long  auto  trip,  a  question- 
mark  by  a  week-end  invitation,  a  definite 
"no"  beside  a  swimming  date. 

Yet  summer  could  mean  so  much 
more  to  you,  if  you'd  only  make  up  your 
mind  to  change  to  Tampax  now.  This 
internal  sanitary  protection  does  away 
with  hot,  chafey  external  pads... makes 
it  possible  for  you  to  take  baths  and 
showers,  even  go  swimming,  on  those 
trying  times. 

Odor,  an  especially  acute  summer 
problem,  is  prevented  from  forming. 
Disposal  problems  vanish.  .Tampax  leaves 
no  tell-tale  outlines  beneath  lightweight 
summer  clothes;  in  fact,  it's  both  invis- 
ible and  unfelt,  once  it's  in  place.  And 
Tampax  itself  is  so  small  a  month's 
supply  can  be  carried  in  the  purse. 

Plan  now  to  make  this  summer  a 
Tampax  summer.  Get  Tampax  at  drug 
or  notion  counters  in  choice  of  3  absorb- 
encies:  Regular,  Super,  Junior.  Tampax 
Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 
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SURVEY   SHOWS   MANY 

nurses  say 

fo  douching 
ZONITE 

for  feminine  hygiene 
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Do  YOU  know  all 
you  should  about 
this  intimate  subject? 


The  practice  of  using  a  cleans- 
ing, deodorizing  douche  for  fem- 
inine cleanliness,  health  and  mar- 
ried happiness  is  prevalent  among 
modern  women.  Another  survey 
showed  that  of  the  married 
women  asked: 

83.3%     douche  after  monthly 

periods, 
86.5%     at  other  times. 

zonite  is  a  perfect  solution  for 
your  douche !  It  is  recommended 
among  nurses  who  know  of 
zonite's  many  advantages.  In 
fact,  no  other  type  liquid  product 
for  the  douche  of  all  those  tested  is 

SO  POWERFULLY  EFFECTIVE  yet 
SO  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  to  body  tis- 

sues  as  zonite. 

ZONITE  Offers  Great  Hygienic  Protection 

zonite  is  a  powerful  antiseptic- 
germicide.  An  advantage  of 
douching  with  zonite  is  that  it 
promptly  washes  away  germs 
and  odor-causing  waste 
mulations.  zonite  leaves 
man  with  a  sense  of  well- 
being  and  confidence — 
so  refreshed  and  dainty. 
zonite  completely  deo- 
dorizes. 

Enjoy  the  many  benefits 
of  zonite.  Inexpensive 
—  only  a  few  pennies 
per  douche. 

ZONITE  has  '101'  uses  in  the  home 
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New  Patterns 
for  You 


9017 — Look  slimmer,  trimmer, 
taller  in  this  half-size  with  bolero. 
Iron-on  flowers  are  included  in 
combination  of  blue,  yellow  and 
green.  Half-Sizes  14i/2-24»/2.  Size 
I6V2  dress  takes  4  yards  35-inch 
fabric.  350 

4GB5 — Princess  style — the  new 
*tyle  of  the  season.  Easy-to-sew 
sundress  with  bolero.  Misses 
Sizes  12-20;  3042.  Size  16  dress 
and  bolero  take  4%  yards  35-inch 
fabric;    %  yard  contrast.  35<J 

H3H6 — The  duster — fashion's  fa- 
vorite cover.  Wear  it  everywhere. 
Cinch  the  waist  with  a  belt — 
presto!  It's  a  dress.  Make  a  short- 
er version  for  a  tunic  top,  cobbler 
apron,  playcoat.  Misses  Sizes  10- 
20.  Sleeveless  Size  16  takes  4% 
yards  35-inch  fabric.  350 


9047 

SIZES 
14'/j-24!6 


Send  thirty-five  cents  (in  coins)  for  each  pattern  to: 

Radio-TV  Mirror,  Pattern  Department,  P.  O.  Box  137, 
Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

YOUR  NAME 

STREET  OR  BOX  NO. • ;... 

CITY  OR  TOWN STATE 

Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing. 


Young  Wendy  Drew 


(Continued  from  page  47) 
theater  is  her  love  .  .  .  but  she  doesn't 
date  actors.  She's  sometimes  as  serious  as 
a  bookworm — which  she  is  .  .  .  but  usu- 
ally as  gay  as  a  jaybird — which  she  cer- 
tainly  isn't. 

"Wendy  is  one  thing  to  me,"  says  her 
mother,  "sdmething  different  to  her  sis- 
ter, and  altogether  another  person  to 
friends." 

Wendy  thinks  it's  all  simply  explained. 
She  says,  "I'm  me." 

She  lives  some  five  minutes  from  Radio 
City,  in  a  fourth-floor,  walk-up  apart- 
ment. 

"We're  not  mad  about  the  place,"  Wendy 
says,  "but  it's  convenient  to  our  work, 
for  me  and  my  sister.  Besides,  when  you 
climb  four  flights  several  times  a  day,  it's 
better  exercise  than  any  drill  sergeant 
could   dream   up." 

The  apartment  is  shared  by  Wendy,  her 
mother,  and  her  sister.  (Wendy's  brother 
Garry  is  a  student  at  U.C.L.A.)  Wendy's 
sister  Allegra  is  quite  talented,  too.  At 
sixteen,  she  dances  with  the  New  York 
City  Ballet  and  is  the  youngest  member  of 
the   company. 

"We  all  share  the  apartment — and  a  lot 
of  other  things,"  they  say. 

Mother  and  daughters  are  the  same 
size  ...  so  their  clothes  are  interchange- 
able .  .  .  and  so  things  happen. 

Wendy's  mother  puts  on  a  tweed  coat 
from  the  closet,  goes  out  shopping — and 
someone  taps  her  shoulder  from  the  rear. 

-Wendy?" 

She  turns  and  replies,  "No,  Wendy's 
mother." 

Wendy  borrows  back  a  skirt  and  sweater 
from  Allegra,  walks  by  New  York  City 
Center  (where  Allegra  does  her  pirou- 
ettes)— and  gets  a  long  whistle. 

She  turns  and  shakes  her  head.  "No.  I'm 
Allegra 's  sister.'^ 

All  three  have  had  their  ears  pierced 
and  thus  can  share  about  forty  pairs  of 
earrings.  The  collection  grows  year  by 
year,  since  all  three  like  antique  jewelry 
and  Wendy's  mother  has  the  knack  and 
skill  for  redesigning  interesting  pieces. 
Many  a  pair  of  retired  cuff  links  has  found 
its  way  to  the  ears  of  the  gals. 

"We  have  fun  together,"  Wendy  says. 
"I  think  that's  because  we  are  always  so 
busy  and  have  so  much  to  talk  about. 
There  is  always  something  new.  I  don't 
think  we've  ever  had  a  chance  to  get 
settled." 

Wendy  managed  to  stay  in  her  birth- 
place, Brooklyn,  for  the  first  four  years  of 
her  life,  and  thereafter  the  family  was 
always  on  the  move.  Her  parents  were 
divorced  when  she  was  a  mere  child,  and 
she  and  her  sister  and  brother  were 
raised  by  her  mother. 

"California  was  then  best  for  raising 
three  children,"  her  mother  says.  "The 
climate  was  good  for  their  health  and  the 
cost  of  living  was  about  one-third  of  what 
I   found    in   other   parts   of   the   country." 

They  were  in  and  out  of  California. 
Mrs.  Kent  (Wendy's  mother's  real  name) 
worked  hard  to  support  the  three  children. 
Only  once  could  they  afford  to  celebrate 
Wendy's  birthday,  and  that  was  for  her 
sixth  year.  They  were  in  the  chips  for  a 
short  time,  living  in  Dallas  on  what  might 
be  called  a  midget-sized  ranch — ten  acres 
with  four  hundred  trees. 

Wendy  was  then  attending  a  girls'  school. 
For  her  birthday,  May  8,  she  was  told  she 
could  invite  a  few  friends  to  a  party.  That 
afternoon,  two  hundred  little  girls  ar- 
rived, accompanied  by  parents.  Wendy  had 
invited  the  entire  school! 

"Mother  sent  out  in  a  hurry  for  gallons 
of  ice  cream  and  heaps  of  hamburger  for 


the  barbecue,"  Wendy  recalls.  "And  it 
hadn't  really  been  so  dumb  of  me — because 
I  got  two  hundred  presents." 

And  that  was  Wendy's  first  and  last 
birthday    party. 

She  did  get  a  pony,  though,  before  they 
moved  on  from  Texas.  Since  she  herself 
was  so  light,  Mrs.  Kent — who  is  the  pretty, 
petite  original  pattern  of  her  daughters — 
thought  that  she  should  try  the  pony  out 
before  entrusting  her  daughter  to  its  back. 

"So  Mother  climbed  aboard  to  break  in 
the  pony,  fell — and  broke  her  arm,"  Wendy 
says.  "Naturally,  we  have  never  called  her 
'Tex.' " 

Wendy  found  herself  whizzing  through 
schools.  Every  time  they  moved,  she  was 
given  an  intelligence  test  and  pushed  a 
grade  higher.  She  was  graduated  from  high 
school  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  fourteen,  in 
Los  Angeles,  where  the  Board  of  Education 
was  so  impressed  by  her  high-I.Q.  brain 
that  they  asked  if  they  couldn't  continue 
testing  Wendy's  intelligence — to  see  if  she 
would  eventually  slip. 

"I  got  out  of  town  a  year  later',"  she 
says,  "a  fugitive  from  intelligence  tests. 
I  couldn't  take  a  chance  on  getting  bad 
news." 

Actually,  Wendy  left  Los  Angeles  at 
sixteen  to  try  for  a  part  in  a  New  York 
play.  But  that  wasn't  the  beginning  of  her 
career.  Wendy's  first  entrance  on  a  stage 
was  made  at  twelve — and  then  she  was 
living  in  Miami  Beach.  Up  to  her  twelfth 
birthday,  she  had  demonstrated  no  in- 
terest in  acting.  She  was  shy  and  quiet. 
She  loved  the  beach  and  her  books.  (Once, 
when  she  decided  it  was  high  time  she 
did  some  world  traveling,  she  just  went  to 
the  library  and  methodically  read  herself 
around  the  globe.) 

The  summer  of  1941,  some  friends  of 
hers  enrolled  in  a  drama  school  con- 
ducted by  Carmen  Balfour,  who  had  once 
been  reader  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
Wendy  wanted  to  attend  the  school,  but 
the  tuition  was  $100. 

"It  had  never  crossed  my  mind  that 
Wendy  had  any  acting  talent,"  her  mother 
recalls.  "But  Wendy  was  a  good  child  and 
never  made  any  demands  of  me.  I  didn't 
want  to  refuse  this  first  real  request." 

This  school  for  children  turned  out  to 
be  the  springboard  to  Wendy's  career.  It 
happened  that  Morgan  Farley,  then  an 
Army  special  service  officer,  came  in  to 
examine  the  building  while  seeking  a  place 
to  present  plays  for  servicemen.  He  heard 
Wendy  read  a  part,  and  her  face  and 
voice  stayed  with  him.  Almost  a  year 
later,  he  decided  to  produce  "The  Eve  of 
St.  Mark."  He  remembered  Wendy — but 
didn't  know  her  name.  He  called  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
man's  son  happened  to-  be  in  the  same 
class  with  Wendy  and  recognized  Farley's 
description. 

Wendy  played  the  part  of  Janet,  a  girl 
of  about  nineteen.  There  was  one  sensi- 
tive love  scene  in  the  play.  Farley  was 
worried  about  how  that  scene  would  come 
off,  for  he  figured  that  Wendy  was  a  scant 
sixteen  and  hardly  sophisticated.  (He 
knew  that  General  Marshall  would  be  in 
the  audience  for  one  of  the  performances, 
but  he  wasn't  concerned  about  the  Gen- 
eral. He  was  worried  that  the  servicemen 
might  laugh  during  the  love  scene  and 
shatter  the  mood  of  the  play.) 

Farley  and  Wendy's  mother  stood  back- 
stage. And  Farley  stood  tense  through  the 
love  scene.  There  wasn't  a  titter.  He  threw 
his  arms  around  Wendy's  mother  and  said, 
"She'll  do."  Later,  he  discovered  that  his 
protegee  wasn't  sixteen — she  was  thirteen. 

Then  the  family  moved  back  to  Califor- 
nia. .  Wendy    finished    high    school,    then 
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NESTLE  COLORINSE 


ADDS  GLORIOUS  TEMPORARY 
COLOR-HIGHLIGHTS  TO 
ENHANCE  AND  ENRICH 
YOUR  NATURAL  HAIR  COLOR 

That's  why  you  absolutely  need 
Nestle  Colorinse  after  every  shampoo! 
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&&D-rScholl's 

Ball-o-foot 

Cushion 

FAST,  GRATIFYING  RELIEF 
FOR  CALLOUSES,  TENDERNESS, 
BURNING  AT  BALL  OF  FOOT! 


ofS  over  roe^ 


Never  before  such 
luxuryfor  your 
feet.  You  actually 

WALK  ON  CUSHIONS! 

Made  of  toft, 
cushioning  super -fine 

LATEX  FOAM 

It's  entirely  NEW!  Without  adhesive  or  strapping, 
scientifically  designed  Dr.  Scholl's  BALL-O-FOOT 
CUSHION  loops  over  toe  and  nestles  under  ball  of 
foot.  Relieves  painful  callouses,  burning,  tenderness 
at  once.  Gives  priceless  walking  ease.  Snug  fitting 
tailored  Rights  and  Lefts.  Worn  invisibly.  Wash- 
able. Three  kinds— 35*!,  6CV,  $1.00  pair.  At  Drug, 
Shoe,  Dept.,  5-10«!  Stores  and  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot 
Comfort*  Shops.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  order 
direct,  enclosing  price.  State  if  for  man  or  woman. 
DR.  SCHOLL'S.  INC.,   Dept.    7B.  Chicago   10,  III. 

LEARN   AT   HOME 

Practical    nurses    are    needed    in    every 
community  .  .  .  doctors  rely  on  them  .  .  . 
patients  appreciate   their  cheerful,   ex- 
pert   care.     You     can     learn     practical 
nursing  at  home  in  spare  time.  Course 
endorsed  by  physicians.    55th  yr.   Earn 
while    learning.    High    School    not    re- 
quired.   Men,   women,    18  to   60.    Trial   plan.    Write   now  I 
CHICAGO     SCHOOL    OF     NURSING 
Dept.  26,  25  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,   III. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 
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CHILDREN'S 
PHOTOS 

For  Calendars  •  Billboards  •  Magazines 


You,  child', ;  photo  m,y  bring  you     ALL  AGES  •  ALL  TYPES 
as  much  as  $200  from  advertisers. 

Big  demand  for  pictures  of  boys 
and  girls  6  months  to  18  years 
old.  Let  your  child,  too,  have  this 
wonderful  opportunity  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  nation's  leading  ad- 
vertisers. (Not  a  contest).  Send 
ONE  small  photo  for  our  approval 
(Only  One).  Print  child's  full  name 
and  age  and  parent's  name  and 
address  on  back.  Picture  returned 
in  60  days. 


THIS  IS  BECKY  HAN* 

Her  picture  has  already 
earned  $200  from  a 
national  advertiser 


SPOTLITE   PHOTO   DIRECTORY 

^5864-MJ    Hollywood    Blvd..    Hollywood.    Col.  A 


SUKBS  PSORIASIS 


MAKE  THE  ONE 


SPOT 

TEST  .  m 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
now  longyou  have  suffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  psori- 
asis  and   Oermoil   with 
amazing,     true     photo- 
graph re  proof  of  results 
sentFREE.Writefor  it. 


JEND    FOR 

GENEROUS 

TRIAL 
SIZE    * 
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Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  sk in 
disease    Psoriasis.    Ap- 
ply    non-staining     Der- 
moil.  Thousands  do  for 
scaly    spots    on    body   or 
scalp.  Grateful  users  often 

after  years  of  suffering.  ^^Ess5^  "^■^1  W  M  ^s^FwiSSS 
report  the  scales  have  ■ 
gone,  the  red  patches  gradually  dis- 
appeared  and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  skin 
again.  Dei-moil  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  by  a 
positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks  or 
money  is  refunded  without  question.  Send  10c  (stamps  or 
coin)  for  generous  trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous  "One  Spot 
Test."  Test  it  yourself.  Results  may  surprise  you.  Write  to- 
day for  your  test  bottle.  Caution:  Use  only  as  directed.Print 
nameplainly.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liqqettand  Walgreen  Drug 
Stores  and  other  leading  druggists.  LAKE  LABORATORIES. 
Box  3925,  Strath  moor  Station,  Dept.  8604,  Detroit  27,  Mich. 


spent  a  year  studying  dramatics  at  the 
Pasadena  Playhouse.  She  didn't  like  it.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  she  was  by  far  the 
youngest  girl  in  the  school.  She  was  sep- 
arated by  miles  from  the  social  life,  in- 
terests and  attitudes  of  her  older  class- 
mates. At  the  end  of  the  year,  she  told 
her  mother  she  wanted  to  go  to  New 
York  and  see  what  she  could  do  for  herself 
on  Broadway. 

"Wendy  was  always  a  sensible  and  in- 
telligent girl,"  says  Mrs.  Kent.  "I've  never 
had  to  worry  about  her  taking  care  of 
herself." 

So  Wendy  went  to  New  York  and  moved 
in  with  a  relative.  She  had  a  reference 
from  Farley  to  an  agent  friend.  The  agent 
at  once  sent  her  to  a  theater  for  a  read- 
ing. Otto  Kruger  was  taking  a  new  play 
on  the  road,  "A  Joy  Forever,"  and  he 
needed  an  understudy  for  the  part  his 
daughter  played. 

"There  were  a  couple  of  dozen  actresses 
at  the  theater  waiting  to  read  for  the 
job,"  Wendy  recalls,  "and  everyone  of 
them  looked  so  experienced  and  glamor- 
ous." 

She  grappled  with  her  innate  shyness, 
and  she  lost.  She  went  into  a  corner  and 
sat  down.  She  watched  the  others  as  they 
read  for  the  job.  Then  a  stranger  sat  down 
beside   her. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  read?"  he  asked. 

"I  couldn't  do  it." 

"How  do  you  know  until  you  try?" 

She  didn't  move.  A  few  more  girls  read. 

"You  can't  lose  anything  by  going  up 
there,"  the  man  said. 

"Any  one  of  those  girls  can  do  it  bet- 
ter,"  she   answered. 

She  sat  still  and  so  did  the  stranger. 
There  were  just  a  few  girls  waiting  now. 

The  man  said,  "You  came  here  to  try 
out  for  the  part,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  go  on  up  there.  It'll  take  only  a 
minute." 

She  didn't  stir.  The  last  applicant  was 
on  the  stage. 

"It's  now  or  never,"  the  man  said. 

"They've  probably  already  decided." 

"How  do  you  know?  Go  up  and  find 
out." 

Wendy  walked  up  to  the  stage  and  was 
handed  a  script.  She  read.  It  all  took  less 
than    three   minutes. 

"You've  got  it,"  she  was  told. 

And  that's  how  Wendy  got  her  first  job 
on  Broadway.  It  was  a  great  break  for  a 
sixteen-year-old  actress,  because  it  gave 
her  the  confidence  to  go  on.  The  play 
itself,  after  two-and-a-half  months  on  the 
road,  closed  in  two  weeks  on  Broadway. 
Then   the   tough   sledding   began. 

Wendy  looked  for  nighttime  work  that 
would  leave  her  days  free  to  audition  and 
haunt  casting  offices.  She  took  a  job  as 
cashier  in  a  movie  box  office,  but  she  was 
the  one  who  was  "taken."  She  trained 
one  week  for  free.  The  second  week  she 
was  docked  twenty  of  her  twenty-five  dol- 
lars salary  for  being  short  in  her  receipts. 

"Later,  I  found  they  had  failed  to  in- 
struct me  in  one  little  detail,"  she  says.  "I 
had  thought  my  relief  used  the  same  cash 
drawer  as  I  did,  and  so  I  never  locked  it." 

She   quit. 

Next  she  took  on  a  job  as  cigarette  girl 
in  a  well-known  Manhattan  restaurant  be- 
cause her  duties  only  took  up  her  eve- 
nings. They  paid  her  only  $16.50  for  some 
forty-seven  hours  a  week.  All  tips  were 
to  be  turned  in  to  the  management. 

"It's  a  racket  and  all  restaurants  do  it 
and  everyone  knows  about  it,"  she  says. 

It  was  explained  to  her  that,  in  the  cause 
of  survival,  cigarette  girls  allowed  them- 
selves to  "steal"  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
tips.  It  had  to  be  done  cagily  and  money 
was  secreted  in  one's  shoes  or  the  bosom 
of  her  dress.  Wendy  "stole"  a  quarter  from 
her  tips  once  and  put  it  in  a  shoe. 


"My  conscience  went  right  down  to  my 
foot,"  she  says,  "and  I  hobbled  around 
like  a  cripple  that  night  with  the  guilt 
worrying  me  to  death." 

Wendy's  mother  arrived  in  New  York 
for  a  visit,  spent  a  night  at  the  restaurant 
watching  Wendy  vending,  and  was  dis- 
gusted. 

"All  Wendy  did  was  sit  around  looking 
pretty,"  she  remembers.  "It  was  a  dull 
and  enervating  job  for  anyone-  as  bright 
and  lively  as  Wendy." 

So  Wendy's  mother  stopped  in  a  good 
bookstore  and  got  Wendy  a  job  which  de- 
lighted Wendy  and  which  she  held  for 
three  years.  It  was  a  salesgirl's  job  for 
Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

"I  almost  lost  that,"  she  says.  "The  first 
Saturday  I  was  to  report,  I  got  a  call  to 
act  on  CBS's  Let's  Pretend.  The  second 
Saturday,  I  went  out  of  town  for  three 
weeks  in  a  winter  stock  company.  I  phoned 
the  lady  who  ran  the  bookstore  and  said, 
'You  couldn't  still  want  me?'  And  the 
woman  said,  'Of  course,  if  you're  as  nice 
as  your  mother.' " 


Wendy  got  parts  in  radio  and  TV  now 
and  then,  but  not  enough  to  »»»V?  p 
living.  Once  she  went  through  the  Midwest 
for  a  month  of  one-night  stands  in  "Dear 
Ruth,"  traveling  with  the  cast  in  a  station 
wagon.  They  would  travel  a  few  hundred 
miles  each  day,  put  on  the  play  at  night, 
sleep  a  few  hours  in  a  hotel  and  drive  on 
to  the  next  town. 

"I  loved  it,"  she  says.  "I  even  gained 
ten  pounds." 

Then,  a  few  years  ago,  she  began  to  get 
more  frequent  calls  from  TV  producers. 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  she  says.  "But,  for 
an  actress,  it's  always  either  feast  or 
famine." 

She  worked  on  most  of  the  big  shows, 
including  Kraft  and  Philco  Theaters,  and 
Studio  One.  Then  her  mother  and  sister 
joined  her  in  New  York,  and  they  took  up 
their  fourth-floor  roost  in  Manhattan. 

"I  don't  like  living  in  The  city,  but  I 
love  to  act,"  Wendy  says.  "Maybe  some 
day  I'll  have  a  home  near  both  the  beach 
and  my  acting." 

Some  day,  too,  she  hopes  to  be  married 
and  have  children. 

"I'd  want  at  least  three,"  she  says.  "I 
think  children  are  the  happiest  part  of  a 
marriage." 

To  date,  she  hasn't  quite  met  "the  right 
man."  Or,  if  she's  met  him,  she  doesn't 
know  it — or  hasn't  been  convinced.  Any- 
way, she  doesn't  have  to  worry  much,  for 
she's  the  kind  of  gal  who  makes  a  lasting 
impression.  That  accounts  for  her  getting 
the  part  of  Young  Widder  Brown.  She  had 
auditioned  for  the  office  which  produces 
the  popular  daytime  drama,  when  she  first 
came  to  New  York.  Almost  eight  years 
later,  they  still  remembered  her — and 
called  on  her  to  take  over  the  role. 

"You  can  understand  why  I  was 
startled,"  she  says. 

"I  wondered  about  Wendy  playing  the 
part  of  Young  Widder  Brown,  as  I  sup- 
pose many  other  people  might,"  says  her 
mother.  "The  widow,  though  certainly 
youthful,  has  a  couple  of  children  and 
serious  problems — and  how  would  a  young 
girl  understand  them?  Well,  Wendy  cer- 
tainly hasn't  led  a  sheltered  existence.  She 
was  my  oldest  child  and  shared  many  of 
my  problems.  She  practically  raised  her 
sister  and  brother  during  the  years  I 
worked.  She's  quite  a  mature  girl."  Then 
she  adds,  "But  you  know,  in  spite  of  that, 
I  think  Wendy  is  still  almost  childlike  in 
her  enthusiasm  for  people  and  her  work. 
She's  as  vibrant  as  she  is  serious." 

And  that's  young  Wendy  Drew,  kind  of 
contradictory,  even  bewildering  .  .  .  but 
isn't  that  what  makes  women  so  mysteri- 
ously charming?  Particularly  young  wid- 
ows and  pretty  ash  blondes! 


That's  Roger! 


(Continued   from  page   58) 
two  boys  and  a  girl,  but  Roger,  the  young- 
est, was  the  only  child  destined  for  an  act- 
ing career. 

At  the  tender  age  of  four,  Roger  an- 
nounced a  momentous  decision  in  his  life: 
"Mother,  when  I  grow  up,  I'm  going  to  be 
an  actor!"  To  this  day,  Mrs.  Sullivan 
doesn't  know  where  he  had  heard  the  word 
"actor,"  since  show  business  had  never 
been  mentioned  in  the  house.  However, 
young  Master  Sullivan  was  toted  off  to  the 
Syracuse  University  Children's  Theater,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  six  years,  and  his 
dream  became  a  reality. 

At  the  Children's  Theater,  all  phases  of 
acting  and  production  were  emphasized. 
Roger  learned  to  wield  a  paint  brush  in 
expert  fashion  and  to  work  with  his  hands, 
besides  playing  leading  roles  on  stage.  He 
studied  microphone  technique,  and  became 
a  featured  player  of  the  radio  troupe  at  the 
local  station,  even  handling  the  emcee 
chores  for  these  Saturday-morning  shows. 
(The  announcer  was  a  yet-to-be-discov- 
ered future  movie  star  whom  the  small - 
fry  referred  to  as  "Big  Bill  Lundigan.") 

Every  Saturday  morning,  young  Roger 
could  hardly  wait  to  receive  his  pay,  so  he 
could  buy  candy  and  flowers  for  his  favor- 
ite girl — his  mother.  Sundays  found  him  a 
cherub -faced  boy  soprano  in  cota  and  cas- 
sock, singing  at  All  Saints  Episcopal 
Church  in  Syracuse,  where  he  appeared  as 
soloist  for  five  years — until  his  voice 
changed. 

When  Roger  was  eight,  he  coaxed  his  dad 
into  buying  tickets  for  a  performance  of 
"The  Copperhead,"  starring  his  favorite 
movie  star,  Lionel  Barrymore,  at  the  local 
Loew's  theater.  Mr.  Sullivan  went  even 
further — he  arranged  for  his  son  to  meet 
the  great  actor.  Naturally,  Roger  was 
tongue-tied  as  the  great  Barrymore  shook 
his  hand.  The  star  looked  down  at  the 
small  boy  who  wanted  with  all  his  heart 
to  be  an  actor  and  said,  "Son,  it's  a  long, 
hard  road  full  of  heartbreak.  But,  if  you 
want  it  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world,  go  to  it!"  Roger  always  cherished 
these  words,  especially  when  the  going  did 
get  rough. 

Roger  applied  himself  diligently  at  the 
Children's  Theater  until  he  was  fourteen, 
then  received  his  secondary  education  at 
Nottingham  High  School,  later  enrolling  at 
Syracuse  University.  He  now  had  three 
shows  a  week  on  the  local  radio  station, 
and  he  banked  his  paychecks  to  further 
his  one  burning  ambition.  At  the  end  of 
his  freshman  year,  Roger  made  another  big 
decision  in  his  life,  trading  in  his  college 


books   for   a   try   at   the   Broadway   stage. 

Being  a  very  persistent  young  man,  he 
actually  landed  in  a  couple  of  Broadway 
plays,  but  they  received  the  death  blow 
from  critics  in  record  fashion.  Back  to 
pounding  the  pavements  between  produc- 
ers' offices  on  both  Broadway  and  Radio 
Row.  There  was  only  one  vocation  for  him, 
but  Roger  was  willing  to  work  at  any- 
thing which  would  keep  him  going.  Being 
a  runner  on  Wall  Street,  for  instance,  kept 
him  in  coffee  and  doughnuts  till  he  crashed 
big-time  radio. 

He  made  the  rounds  for  every  audition 
that  came  along,  until  he  finally  "got 
lucky."  The  director  of  a  topnotch  net- 
work show  needed  a  juvenile,  but  it  wasn't 
as  simple  as  that.  Roger  read  for  the  role 
four  times  before  the  director  was  con- 
vinced that  he  could  sustain  the  part.  From 
then  on,  he  was  "in,"  and  he  played  a 
variety  of  roles  on  such  programs  as  Mod- 
ern Romances,  Backstage  Wife,  Theater 
Guild  On  The  Air,  Cavalcade  Of  America, 
Stage  Door  Canteen,  and  Let's  Pretend. 

Naturally,  Roger  jumped  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  tele- 
vision, and  he'll  jokingly  reminisce  about 
the  "good  old  days"  when  he  was  given 
nothing  more  than  five  dollars'  cab  fare 
and  an  apology,  in  return  for  his  dramatic 
efforts.  This  rather  unspectacular  begin- 
ning eventually  led  to  roles  on  A  Date 
With  Judy,  The  Red  Buttons  Show  and, 
last  summer,  a  featured  part  as  Peter  Bod- 
kin, Jr. — the  young  salesman  who  could 
never  sell  anything — in  Wonderful  John 
Acton,  over  NBC-TV. 

Nowadays,  he  is  most  frequently  cast 
"against"  his  actual  character,  and  is  so 
much  in  demand  that  complications  are 
sometimes  unavoidable  between  his  TV 
and  radio  jobs.  The  director  of  Three  Steps 
To  Heaven  devised  a  unique  solution  to 
end  Roger's  problems  of  transportation 
from  the  106th  Street  NBC-TV  studios  to 
the  West  52nd  Street  CBS  Radio  studios. 
A  motorcycle — complete  with  driver — was 
hired  to  whisk  Roger  from  Heaven  to  Hill- 
top House  in  record  time! 

Roger's  abilities  in  the  theater  world  are 
numerous,  but  he  is  most  proud  of  his  tal- 
ent as  a  writer.  Most  recently,  he  was 
elected  to  the  New  Dramatists  Committee 
membership — a  real  achievement,  since 
those  lucky  enough  to  qualify  receive  in- 
valuable training  and  guidance  from  top 
playwrights.  His  latest  effort,  "Song  of  the 
Scorpion,"  has  aroused  considerable  inter- 
est from  the  Broadway  producers.  In  the 
meantime,  Roger  is  working  on  another 
play — for    television — with    a    determined 
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A    complete    romantic    drama 
presented  on  each  program. 
Cal  York,  famed  PHOTOPLAY 
Magazine  reporter,   digs 
into  Hollywood's   love 
life   for   these   heart-pal- 
pitating   stories. 
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SCIENCE    SHRINKS 

HEMORRHOIDS 
Hew  Way 

WITHOUT  SURGERY 

Healing  Substance  Relieves  Pain 
—  Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonish- 
ing ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to 
stop  bleeding— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  pain  was  relieved 
promptly.  And,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be 
a  problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)  —  discovery  of  a  world- 
famous  research  institute. 

Now  this  new  healing  substance  is 
offered  in  ointment  form  under  the  name 
of  Preparation  ti*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
stores— money  back  guarantee.     "Trade  Mark 


f  How  to  Make  Money  with 
|  ^^  Simple  Cartoons^ 


,j      A  book  everyone  who  likes 
should  have.  It  Is  free;  no 
obligation.  Simply  address 


s  to  draw  I 
free      I 

BOOK     )/ 


ARTOONISTS'  EXCHANGE 
Dept.  596  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


NEW    TOWELS 

_LAR.SE    SIZE       12f0r*I 


I  Assorted  pastel  colors.' 

■  Surplus  stock  from  mid-western  mill.  Terri-   I 

•  fie  values  —  you've  got  to  see  to  believe.  I 

•  u-_...  U-.L    - • r\.  j 


Money-back  guarantee.  Order  now. 
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TOWEL  KING,  Dept.  AZ-6 
_0.   Box   6831      •     Cleveland   13,   Ohio   \ 


192  MOVIE,  TV,  RADIO  STARS  PHOTOS 

SPECIAL!  For  limited  Time  Only  . . . 

Alt  your  favorite  stars  in  one  big 
package.  New  fascinating  poses— 
EXTRA  HEAVY  -  wallet  lite  -> 
suitable  for  framing.  Sensational 
money-saving  offer.  RUSH  TOUR  _ 
DOLLAR  TODAY  I  FREE!  -  With  your  order  - 
BIG  SURPRISE  GIFT!  (Worth  75«).  Home  Ad- 
dresses of  175  top  stars,  also  GIANT  NEW  CAT- 
ALOG plus  LOO's  of  photos  and  names  of  new- 
est stars  SENT  FREE  WITH  YOUR  ORDER  IF  YOU 
ACT  NOWII  HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STAR  CENTER 
Studio  L-6  Hollywood  28.  Colifornia 
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ADDRESS  nff>C 

PW'    AT   HOME 

MAKE    MONEY//   SPARE  OR  FULL    TIME 

UNDO  324,  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


Wake  Up 

To  More  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
important  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con. 
dition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  bladder 
irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause 
getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 


aim  of  cracking  the  prestige  ranks  of 
Studio  One  and  Robert  Montgomery  Pre- 
sents. 

His  first  professional  writing  series  has 
been  heard  over  the  Mutual  network  with 
such  guests  as  Skitch  Henderson,  Ray  An- 
thony, and  a  home-town  friend,  Gordon 
MacRae,  doing  the  honors.  On  The  Swing 
Side  also  gave  Roger  the  opportunity  to 
play  musical  comedy  leads  and  to  develop 
that  flair  for  writing. 

Roger  says  he  doesn't  intend  getting 
married  for  a  long  time,  because  he  very 
definitely  wants  his  marriage  to  be  "for 
keeps."  In  the  meantime,  however,  he 
falls  hook,  line  and  sinker  for  beautiful 
girls,  and  is  particularly  interested  in  girls 
with  warm,  happy  personalities. 

He  loves  good  times.  A  date  with  Roger 
often  means  dinner  at  Sardi's,  followed  by 
the  latest  Broadway  hit  show,  then  a  round 
of  dancing  to  complete  the  evening.  How- 
ever, real  late  dates  are  infrequent — since 
he  must  rise  at  5: 30  A.M.  for  his  daily 
working  stint  before  the  cameras. 

Roger  keeps  bachelor  quarters  in  a 
three-and-one-half-room  apartment  over- 
looking Riverside  Drive.  Here,  all  the  fur- 
niture was  built  by  hand,  by  Sullivan.  The 
cost  of  furnishing  the  apartment  actually 
amounted  to  a  little  less  than  six  hundred 
dollars.  He  proudly  refers  to  the  furniture 
as  "modern  functional,"  and  it's  made  of 
redwood,  foam  rubber,  and  wrought-iron. 
Roger  enjoys  working  in  woods,  clay  and 
copper  in  his  spare  time.  Most  of  the 
chairs,   tables,   and   bookcases   were   made 


from  redwood,  although  there  is  one  table 
which  has  been  fashioned  out  of  plastic 
clothesline.  This  was  the  first  object  to  be 
completed.  Roger  is  proudest,  however,  of 
the  combination  high  fidelity  radio  cabinet 
— plus  TV  and  record  sections — which  he 
made.  He  also  collected  a  couple  of  peach 
baskets,  finished  them  in  braided  rope,  and 
they  now  serve  as  deep  wastepaper  baskets. 
Roger's  imagination  really  went  to  town  on 
the  coffee  table,  which  was  built  out  of 
wrought  iron  and  oak  and  has  a  fitted 
glass  top. 

All  of  Roger's  writing  is  accomplished  at 
a  long  work  table  which,  in  its  day,  had 
served  many  a  hungry  picnicker.  This  red- 
wood table  is  simonized  once  a  week. 

The  apartment's  finishing  touches  have 
just  been  added  with  the  completion  of  a 
bedroom  screen,  on  which  he  has  painted 
a  rooftop  scene  of  TV  antennas  against  a 
charcoal-gray  background — the  "new" 
New  York  skyline. 

Roger's  diversified  interests  also  include 
anthropology  and  oceanography.  He  would 
like  to  find  time  some  day  to  take  an 
archaeological  field  trip,  besides  exploring 
underneath  the  sea.  But  his  real  world  is 
the  entertainment  business,  and  Roger  is 
now  well  on  the  way  to  reaching  stardom 
in  both  the  acting  and  writing  fields.  And. 
when  he  does  hit  the  top,  his  dream  is  that 
of  any  typical  "boy  next  door."  Roger 
wants  a  car,  specifically  a  hard-top  sports 
model.  Then  it  will  be  off  to  the  country 
for  happy,  non-acting  weekends  in  the 
great  outdoors.    That's  for  Roger! 


Perfect  Partnership 


(Continued  jrom  page  28) 
marriage  has  certainly  not  been  an  average 
one.  No  theater  marriage  is.  "When  we 
work  together,  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
as  producer  and  star,"  says  Ray,  "we're 
just  old-fashioned  fighters.  We  could  think 
of  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  the 
start  of  our  twenty-sixth  round!" 

In  other  respects,  however,  their  mar- 
riage has  been  average.  "We've  had  argu- 
ments," says  Ray,  "like  a  couple  of  sword 
swallowers  on  the  same  bill.  We've  had 
romance,  too,  like  two  lumps  of  sugar  in 
the  same  cup  of  tea.  We've  had  respect  for 
each  other,  understanding,  humor.  We've 
grown  out  of  smugness  and  into  love.  These 
things  have  made  our  twenty-five  years 
seem  like  a  day. 

"Actually,  we've  seen  dark  days  and 
sunny  ones.  But,  generally,  the  theater 
has  been  kind  to  us.  And,  although  there 
was  a  time  when  we'd  lost  our  money, 
there  never  was  a  time  when  we'd  lost 
our  love." 

Gwen  was  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  when  a  friend  took 
her  to  Los  Angeles'  Orpheum  Theater  to 
introduce  her  to  producer  Gus  Edwards. 
Gwen  was  a  songwriter  and  singer.  Gus 
was  impressed  with  her  ability,  planned 
to  make  her  a  star. 

The  first  day  Gwen  came  to  the  theater 
with  her  friend,  she  saw  Ray  dancing  on 
the  stage.  "He  looked  like  a  sublimely 
homely  gazelle,"  she  recalls.  "I  don't  re- 
member the  exact  conversation,  but  the 
girl  I  was  with  said  I  was  obviously  smit- 
ten. She  claims  I  said,  'There's  the  man 
I'm  going  to  marry.'  I  was  very  precocious 
at  the  time." 

Gus  Edwards  took  Gwen  around  to  par- 
ties, introducing  her  to  all  the  important 
people — but  he  never  introduced  her  to 
Ray.  Then,  one  Sunday,  she  had  an  ap- 
pointment at  the  theater  to  meet  Gus. 
Gwen,  still  in  her  jodhpurs,  hurried  in 
from  a  riding  date.    Gus  didn't  show  up. 

But  Ray  did,  ready  for  his  matinee.  He 
had  seen  Gwen  around  at  the  parties  and 
very  much  wanted  to  meet  her.  Ray,  about 


as  bashful  as  a  bear  in  a  pot  of  honey, 
rushed  up  and  said,  "I'm  Ray  Bolger. 
You're  great!" 

Ray  and  Gwen  were  pretty  much  of  a 
steady  thing  from  then  on,  and  were  soon 
engaged  to  be  married. 

The  year  was  1929.  Ray  had  been  quite 
successful  with  his  money,  having  invested 
in  blue-chip  stocks.  But  those  were  the 
days  when  the  market  went  up  ten  points 
at  a  time.  Gwen  began  to  feel  that  the  top 
had  been  reached,  and  said  so.  "You  had 
better  sell  some  of  those  stocks." 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about,"  said  Ray.  "Wait  until  after  we're 
married,  then  you  can  tell  me  what  to  do." 

They  were  married  July  9,  leaving  im- 
mediately for  Europe.  That's  where  they 
received  news  of  the  stock  market  crash. 

"When  we  got  back  to  the  States,"  says 
Ray,  "we  had  a  hundred  dollars  in  the 
bank.  We  looked  at  the  bank  balance,  then 
at  each  other.  It  seemed  we  both  had  the 
same  idea  at  the  same  time:  'Let's  take 
it  out  and  have  one  good  fling!'  That's 
what  we  did." 

Nevertheless,  they  realized  that  you  have 
to  work  at  a  marriage  to  make  it  go.  Gwen 
hadn't  worked  at  housekeeping  before 
their  marriage.  It  was  a  new  situation  for 
her.  Though  Ray  was  never  a  starving 
actor — he  worked  fifty  weeks  out  of  every 
year  during  the  Depression — the  market 
crash  had  made  them  economy-minded. 
When  they  went  to  Philadelphia  for  Ray 
to  do  a  show,  Gwen  left  their  expensive 
hotel  to  find  an  apartment.  She  wanted 
to  prove  that  she  was  willing. 

"The  first  day  Ray  went  to  the  theater," 
says  Gwen,  "I  left  the  hotel  to  look  for 
an  apartment.  I  found  one  and  moved  us 
in.  The  apartment  was  cheaper,  it  had  a 
stove,  and  I  figured  it  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive than  eating  out.  At  the  same 
time,  I  could  show  Ray  what  a  good  cook 
he  had  married.  Though  the  byword  of 
my  argument  was  'economy,'  I  was  really 
trying  to  show  off. 

"I  was  even  brave  enough  to  ask  Ray's 
agent,  Abe  Lastfogel,  to  dinner.   But  there 


was  method  in  my  madness.  I  knew  that 
Abe  loved  chicken.  Ever  since  I  was 
eleven  years  old,  one  dish  I  could  make 
was  roast  chicken.  Abe  was  vociferous  in 
his  praise,  as  I  had  known  he  would  be — 
all  agents  are! 

"  'Best  chicken  I  ever  tasted.  Better  than 
my  mother's,'  Abe  said.  Ray's  agent  was 
my  agent  too." 

There's  give-and-take  humor  in  every 
marriage.  Ray  and  Gwen  even  kid  one 
another  about  their  work,  though  they 
have  performed  together  only  once.  It  was 
at  .the  Capitol  Theater,  where  Gwen  did 
a  sketch,  a  take-off  on  Marlene  Dietrich, 
which  she  had  written.  "I  was  so  scared," 
she  says,  "I  felt  ill.  I  had  to  walk  out  on  a 
runner  through  the  audience.  On  the  way 
back,  I  nervously  tripped  over  the  foot- 
lights.   I  never  heard  the  applause." 

"When  I  heard  all  the  applause,"  says 
Ray,  "I  almost  cancelled  the  act.  .  .  ." 

There  has  to  be  mutual  respect,  of 
course,  to  make  a  marriage  go.  Gwen  and 
Ray  do  respect  each  other,  both  intellectu- 
ally and  emotionally.  That's  why  they 
have  been  able  to  work  successfully  to- 
gether in  many  projects  as  star  and  pro- 
ducer. The  Broadway  hit,  "Where's  Char- 
ley0" is  an  outstanding  example. 

"We  worked  together  as  a  team,"  Ray 
says.  "The  producer — that's  my  wife! — told 
me  what  to  do.  I  had  to  do  whatever  she 
said  .  .  .  although  I  may  have  thought: 
Wait  till  I  get  you  home!" 

Says  Gwen,  "I  was  harder  on  him  than 
any  other  producer  could  be.  In  fact,  if 
anyone  else  had  made  him  do  the  things  I 
demanded,  I  would  have  been  on  that 
producer  in  an  instant,  beating  away  with 
my  best  umbrella!" 

It  takes  understanding,  too,  to  make  a 
marriage  work.  The  demands  of  show 
business  have  put  heavy  pressure  on  the 
Bolgers'  lives.  "For  example,"  says  Gwen, 
"'  'Where's  Charley?'  was  a  hit,  and  it  took 
all  of  Ray's  time.  He  had  to  do  eight  per- 
formances a  week,  two  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays.  Ray  was  the  star,  with 
no  understudy.  If  he  wasn't  able  to  go 
on,  there  was  no  show.  He  couldn't  be 
sick,  he  couldn't  take  a  day  off.  The*  show 
ran  for  three  years.  'Where's  Charley?' 
was  Ray's  prison!  You  can't  call  this  a 
'normal'  way  of  life.  We  had  to  have 
patience  with  one  another — we  had  to 
have  understanding." 

In  the  twenty-five  years  of  their  mar- 
riage, the  Bolgers  rarely  have  been  apart. 
While  Ray  danced  and  entertained,  Gwen 
packed  and  unpacked  in  one  city  after 
another. 

"No  one  can  pack  a  bag  as  well  as 
Gwen,"  says  Ray.  "One  time,  I  went  to 
New  York  for  a  one-week  show.  Gwen 
didn't  go  along.  But  she  did  pack  my  bag. 
She  trunked  sixty-four  pounds  of  cloth- 
ing into  one  overnight  case. 

"In  New  York,  I  needed  a  shirt.  I  opened 
the  bag,  took  one  out,  but  couldn't  close 
the  lid  again.  I  tried.  I  failed.  I  finally 
took  all  the  other  laundry  out,  sent  it  back 
to  Gwen.  Nothing.  I  still  couldn't  close 
it.   I  finally  had  to  buy  two  more  bags!" 

Now  that  the  Bolgers  have  landed  in 
television,  they  have  put  away  the  trunks. 
Many  people  think  of  the  Bolgers  as  New 
Yorkers.  But  they're  not,  they're  Cali- 
fornians,  having  had  their  legal  residence 
in  that  state  for  twenty  years.  And,  with 
The  Ray  Bolger  Show  signed  for  two  years 
on  TV,  they  have  just  bought  a  new  home 
in  the  heart  of  Beverly  Hills. 

"We  had  no  serious  intentions  of  moving 
or  buying  a  new  home,"  says  Gwen.  "But 
we  have  a  sweet  real  estate  agent  who 
wanted  to  find  something  new  for  us.  I 
told  her  if  she  wanted  to  look  for  a  place 
in  the  heart  of  Beverly  Hills,  furnished, 
with  plenty  of  land  around  it,  not  too  small 
and  not  too  large,  within  walking  distance 


of  Martindale's  Book  Store — we  would 
'consider  it.'  I  never  expected  she'd  find 
such  a  place! 

"But  she  did.  I  went  over  to  see  it.  This 
was  it,  all  right!  I  told  her  we  would  think 
it  over,  and  went  home.  That  night,  I 
woke  up  with  a  vision,  something  like  a 
flashing  neon  sign  that  said,  Go  out  and 
buy  that  house!  Now  we  have  a  new  home — 
within  walking  distance  of  Martindale's." 

Ray  has  a  special  theory  about  marriage. 
He  says  that  "Be  prepared!"  should  be 
the  motto  of  all  married  couples.  "Be  pre- 
pared to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  put  the  windows  down.  Be  prepared  to 
get  up  again  and  put  them  up!  But,  seri- 
ously, it's  little  things  like  that  which 
make  the  marriage  go." 

Gwen  agrees.  "And  count  on  'sympathy 
pains'  in  any  successful  marriage,"  she 
adds.  "I  remember  that,  in  1953,  Ray  had 
nodes  on  his  vocal  chords.  When  he  had 
them  scraped  off,  the  doctor  said  he 
shouldn't  talk  for  eight  weeks.  It  was 
the  most  horrible  time  of  our  married 
life.  I  would  sometimes  speak  to  him 
without  thinking  that  he  couldn't  answer. 
It  was  especially  bad  at  night.  I'd  wake 
up  and  say,  'Darling,  did  you  do  this  or 
that  today?' — then  lie  there  waiting  for 
an  answer.  Poor  Ray  couldn't  speak.  I'd 
feel  like  dying,  when  I  came  fully  awake 
and  realized  the  uncomfortable  spot  I  had 
put  him  in  with  my  question.  He  couldn't 
do  anything  but  lie  there  in  the  dark  and 
try  to  make  intelligent  grunting  sounds." 

In  a  sense,  Gwen  has  spoiled  Ray.  She 
lets  him  drop  clothes  on  the  floor  at  night. 
She  peels  apples  as  dessert  for  him.  She, 
prepares  his  favorite  dishes — or,  as  Ray 
says,  "fishes."  Now  that  TV  has  settled 
them  in  Beverly  Hills,  she  is  spending 
more  time  in  the  kitchen,  catering  to  Ray's 
"fish  tooth." 

Since  Ray  has  seldom  packed  a  bag,  he 
can't  even  hang  clothes  in  a  closet  without 
their  looking  as  though  they  were  accor- 
dion-pleated. To  save  time,  he  simply  drops 
his  clothes  on  the  floor  before  going  to  bed. 

"You're  not  neat,"  says  Gwen.  "You 
leave  your  clothes  right  where  you  get 
out  of  them." 

"That's  neat,"  Ray  insists.  "Don't  you 
trip  over  them  in  the  same  place  every 
night?"  Then  he  adds  the  clincher:  "You 
should  feel  lucky — I  don't  smoke,  I  don't 
drink,  I  just  drop  my  clothes  on  the  floor!" 

After  twenty-five  years,  the  Bolgers 
still  aren't  sure  of  a  definition  for  a  happy 
marriage.  "It's  a  changing  thing,  a  grow- 
ing thing,"  says  Ray.  "Each  day  is  like  a 
crystal  bead  on  a  long  string.  Each  day 
brings  new  sunshine.  It's  never  reflected 
the  same  way,  though,  for  the  way  your 
marriage  shines  is  pretty  much  up  to  you. 

"Marriage  is  romance,  it's  a  game  of 
love — an  exciting  game  of  love.  When  I 
come  home  from  the  studio  to  ray  wife, 
I  find  a  woman  who  has  grown  more 
beautiful  to  me,  a  woman  more  beautiful 
than  any  I  have  seen  all  day." 

And  Gwen  says,  "Marriage  is  a  thou- 
sand things.  It's  finnan  haddie,  peeled 
apples,  trust  and  understanding.  I  re- 
member, when  we  were  first  married,  Ray 
told  me  he  loved  his  work.  It  was  my 
rival.    Well,  today  .  .  ." 

"Today,"  says  Ray,  "Gwen  is  my  whole 
life.  I'd  give  up  my  work  in  a  second,  if 
she  weren't  happy." 

"Don't  be  melodramatic,"  Gwen  replies 
to  this.    "What  would  we  do?" 

"We  could  hire  out  as  a  couple.  I've 
played  English  butlers.  You  could  be  a 
Swedish  cook  and  maid.  You  can  make  a 
bed  nobody  can  get  out  of.  We'd  be  a 
great  success.  .  .  ." 

That's  just  what  they've  been.  For 
twenty-five  years,  Ray  and  Gwen  Bolger 
have  been  a  couple  .  .  .  whose  marriage 
has  been  a  great  success. 


When 

OVERSMOKING 

or  "something  you  ate" 
causes 

ACID  INDIGESTION 
or  HEARTBURN. 

remember  millions 
get  fast  relief  with 


GUARANTEED  TO 
CONTAIN  NO  SODA 


MATERNITY   STYLES 


[Shop  fey  mail  and  save.  Dresses  &  suits  for   -5l£t9CB 
f  morning:,  street,  afternoon,  or  sports,        ^^^^fc-fl 
S2.95    to    $22.50.    Also   maternity    corsets    &^ 
lingerie.    (Catalog  mailed    in   plain    envelope.) 


CRAWFORD'S,  DeptT.  8015  Wornall,  Kansas  City  14.  Mo. 

LOOSE  DENTAL  PLATES 

RELINED  AND  TIGHTENED  AT  HOME  $1.00 

NEWLY  IMPROVED  DENDEX  RELINER,  a 
plastic,  builds  up  (refits)  loose  upper  and 
lower  dentures.  Really  makes  them  fit  as 
they  should  without  using  powder.  Easily 
•  applied.  No  heating-  required.  Brush  it  on 
and  wear  your  plates  while  it  sets.  It  ad- 
i  heres  to  the  plates  only  and  makes  a 
J  comfortable,  smooth  and  durable  surface 
that  can  be  washed  and  scrubbed.  Each 
application  lasts  for  months.  Not  a  powder 
or  wax.  Contains  no  rubber  or  gum.  Neu- 
tral pink  color.  Sold  on  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Proved  by  15  years  of  Consumer  Use.  Send 
$1  plus  10c  handling  charge  (stamps  or  coin).  Charges 
extra  on  C.O.D.   orders. 

DENDEX  COMPANY    DePt.77-s 

2024  West  Sixth  Street  •   Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


li.-M;IF:UH 

is  no  longer 
a  heartache 

Learn  how  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  users  have  found 
Siroil  tends  to  remove  psoriasis 
crusts  and  scales  on  outer  layer 
of  skin.  Light  applications  help 
control  recurring  lesions.  Siroil 
doesn't  stain   clothing  or   bed 
linen.   Offered  on  two  weeks 
satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded  basis.    2 1   years  of 
1 jk      successful  results. 

Write  for  free  booklet 


SIROIL 


AT  ALL 
DRUG  STORES 

Siroil  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Depl.  M-73.  Sanla  Monica,  Calif. 
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New  Designs  for  Living  g 


703S — This '  cute  little  chill-chaser  is 
crocheted  in  crazy  shell-stitch — easy  as 
pie!  Small  amount  of  cotton,  or  3-pIy 
yarn  needed.  Children's  Sizes  2  to  12 
years  included.  25< 


IRON  ON  COLOR  0ESI6NS 
IN  GREEN.  PINK 


SS'I — Pinafore  or  sundress.  Pop  it  on 
your  sewing  machine — no  fitting  prob- 
lems— bow  cinches  waist.  Opens  flat  to 
iron.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Embroidery  trans- 
fer;  tissue  pattern.  State  size.  25c 


iiO-l — Iron-on  water  lilies  in  combination 
of  pink  and  green.  No  embroidery — they 
look  hand-painted  on  linens,  guest  towels. 
Washable.  Transfer  of  six  iron-on  lilies; 
two  4'/.xl3,  four  3x4  inches.  25tf 


701  7— Doilies — buffet  or  luncheon  set. 
Sparkling  design  of  pinwheel  and  spider- 
web  stitches  creates  a  beautiful  open-and- 
solid  effect.  Doilies,  20  and  13  inches  in 
No.  30  cotton.  2H 
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7017 


Hll — One-yard  remnant  for  each  apron. 
Spice  with  colorful  scraps  for  butterfly 
or  apple  pockets,  potholders.  Tissue  pat- 
tern; cutting  chart  and  four  transfers  in- 
cluded. 25<* 


7 IHH — Iron-on  bright  colors  in  combina- 
tion of  blue  and  yellow  motifs.  Washable. 
Transfer  of  16  motifs:  two  4x4>/£;  two 
4%*4%;  two  3%x4%;  four  l3/4xl%; 
lour  1x1;  two  2\2l/i  inches.    25tf 


IRON-ON  COLOR  DESI6NS 
.IN  BLUE,  YELLOW 


cDS  .-^2 


Send  twenty-five  cents   (in  coins)   for  each  pattern  to: 
Radio-TV  Mirror,  Needlecraft,  P.  O.  Box  137 
Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

YOUR  NAME 


STREET  OR  BOX  NO. 


CITY  OR  TOWN : STATE. 

Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing. 
Send  an  additional  twenty  cents  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 


NO  GAUZE 


SiiS 


NEW     DESIGN     MODESS 

gives  you  the  luxury  of  a  new  whisper-soft 
fabric  covering  ...  no  gauze  ...  no  chafe  ! 
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Today's  CHESTERFIELD  is  the 
Best  Cigarette  Ever  Made! 


'Chesterfields  -For  Me! 


JH^adO'S^ 


The  cigarette  tested  and  approved  by  30 

years  of  scientific  tobacco  research. 


Chesterfields  for  Me! 


CwftJ^teAJh/M 


The  cigarette  with  a  proven  good  record 

with  smokers.  Here  is  the  record.  Bi-monthly 
examinations  of  a  group  of  smokers  show 
no  adverse  effects  to  nose,  throat  and  sinuses 
from  smoking  Chesterfield. 


'Chesterfields  for  Me! 


%yUywSruj 


The  cigarette  that  gives   you  proof  of 

highest  quality  — low  nicotine— the  taste  you 
want— the  mildness  you  want. 


■  \  . 


CHESTERFIELD 

B£STFO*VOff 


Copyright  1954,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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